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INTRODUCTION. 


“ It is a curious circumstance that the majority of the learned amongst the 
“ Moslims belonged to a foreign race; very few persons of Arabian descent 
“ having obtained distinction in the sciences connected with the law or in 
“ those based upon human reason: and yet the promulgator of the law was an 
“ Arab, and the Koran, that source of so many sciences, an Arabic book.” 
The justness of this observation, made by lbn Khaldun in his Prolegomena, 
will be admitted by those who may have occasion to consult lbn Khallikan’s 
Biographical Dictionary : they cannot have failed to remark that many of the 
individuals to whom the author has devoted an article are designated by him 
as mawlas , a term denoting their foreign origin and the precise meaning of 
which shall be given farther on. The reason assigned by lbn Khaldun for this 
peculiarity may not be completely satisfactory, but it is stated in a manner 
so highly characteristic of that writer that it cannot fail to interest the Euro¬ 
pean reader. 

“ The ( Moslim) religion,” says he, “ when first promulgated, did [not 
“ include ( the knowledge of) either science or art; such was the extreme 
“ simplicity of that nomadic civilisation (to which this doctrine teas adapted). 
“ The articles of the law, or, in other terms, the commandments and 
“ prohibitions of God, were then borne (not in books but) in the hearts of men, 
“ who knew that these maxims drew their origin from the Book of God 
“ and from the practice ( suma) of the Prophet himself. The people, at that 
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“ time, consisted of Arabs wholly ignorant of the mode by which learning 
“ is taught, of the art of composing works and of the means by which 
“ knowledge is enregistered; for to these points they had not hitherto directed 
“ their attention. Under the companions of Muhammad and their immediate 
“ successors things continued in the same state; and, during that period, 
“ the designation of kurrd (readers ) was applied to those who, being not 
“ totally devoid of learning, knew by heart and communicated information. 
“ Such were the persons who could repeat the Koran, relate the sayings of 
“ the Prophet, and cite the example of his conduct in different circumstances. 
“ (This was a necessary duty ) inasmuch as the articles of the law could only be 
“ known from the Koran and from the Traditions which serve to explain it. 

‘ ‘ The blessed Prophet himself said: I leave with you two things which, as long as 
‘ ‘ you adhere thereto , will preserve you from error: these are, the Book of God and my 
“ practice (sunna). 

“ But, under the reign of ar-Rashid, this mode of oral transmission, now so 
“ long continued, rendered necessary that the ( traditional ) explanation of the 
“ Koran should be set down in writing, and that the text of the Traditions 
“ should be secured against alteration, lest they should be corrupted. To 
“ distinguish the authentic Traditions from those of less credibility, an 
“ exact knowledge of the isndds (1) was found necessary, and a close scrutiny 
“ was directed into the character of those persons through whom traditional 
“ knowledge had passed down. 

“ Whilst the maxims of law deduced from the Koran and the sunna rapidly 
“ augmented in number, the purity of the Arabic tongue underwent a gradual 
“ alteration; it therefore became necessary to fix the rules of grammar; and, 

‘ ‘ as none of the sciences connected with the law could be mastered till the 
“ mind had acquired the faculties of elicitation, deduction, investigation, and 
1 comparison (the attainment of which depended on a prior acquaintance 
“ with the principles of the language, the rules of elicitation, those of com- 
“ parison, and the arguments by which the dogmas of the faith could be 
“ defended), the acquisition of these sciences could not be effected without 
“ the previous development of certain mental faculties under the tuition of 


(1) See vol. I. Introduction, p. xxii. 
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“ a master. Hence resulted that these sciences took their place among the 
“ ( professional I) arts; and, as arts do not flourish but among people settled in 
“ fixed abodes (a state of civilisation from which the Arabs were, of all 
“ mankind, the farthest removed), science became a product of domiciliation, 
“ and the Arabs were therefore averse to its acquisition. But the domiciled 
“ people consisted, at that time, of Persians, mawlas, and other persons who 
“ had adopted the Persian habits of settled life; for them, the arts and the 
“ sciences were a customary occupation, these habits having taken root 
“ among them at the origin of the Persian empire. Thus Sibawaih (1), the 
“ master in the art of grammar, al-Farisi (2), at a later period, and, after them, 
“ ar-Zajjaj (3), were natives of Persia; the majority of those who (to the great 
“ advantage of Islamism) preserved the Traditions (by learning them by heart ) 
“ were Persians or naturalised in Persia; all the learned in the fundamentals 
“ of jurisprudence were Persians, a fact of which the reader is well aware; 
“ so also were the dogmatic theologians and most of the commentators of 
“ the Koran. 

“ The Arabs who were contemporary with this state of civilisation pre- 
“ ferred the customs of nomadic life: under the Abbasides, the exercise of 
“ military command and their occupations in the service of government 
“ diverted their attention from learning and study; attached to the slate in 
“ the quality of protectors and ( subordinate ) rulers, they were withheld by pride 
“ from engaging in literary avocations, which, as we have just remarked, 
“ had assumed the rank of arts; and we know that persons accustomed to 
“ command others look upon the arts with scorn. They, in consequence, 
“ left such studies to the Persians and the mixed race (sprung from the inter- 
“ marriage of the conquerors with the conquered ), fully acknowledging their ser- 
“ vices in the cultivation of science.” 

The influence of the same principle by which lbn Khaldun was guided 
throughout his Prolegomena is strongly marked in this passage; led away by 
his passion for generalizing, he examined every question in the abstract, 


(1) See vol. II. page 396. 

(2) See yoI. I. page 379. 

(3) Vol. I. p. 28. —Here lbn Khaldhn has fallen into a mistake; az-Zajjtj was preceptor to al-FArisi and 
died at least fifty years before him. 
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and always assumed that, for one effect, a single cause was quite sufficient. 
This rule is by no means so certain as he imagined, and its weakness is ma¬ 
nifest in the present case. That the Arabs, when once converted into a 
people of rulers and occupied in the exercise of power, neglected learn¬ 
ing and left its culture to foreigners is a fact attested by history; that they 
were restrained by pride from such a pursuit is natural enough (not 
however because they considered it in the light of an art, but because it 
would have betrayed their own ignorance and incapacity), yet it still remains 
to he explained why foreigners were induced to devote their minds to the 
study of Moslim law and Arabic literature. 

Though it should appear presumptuous to control the judgments of 
perhaps the ablest philosophical writer which Islamism ever produced, the 
attempt may be justified in some cases, and this is one of the number. The 
question which Ibn Khaldun overlooked admits of an easy solution: learning 
was the only path by which members of the conquered nations could hope to 
reach a position which might ensure them the respect of their masters; and 
by learning we are to understand such branches of knowledge as could serve 
to elucidate the doctrines of Islamism and develop the principles of the law: 
they saw the Arab government unable to apply to the new slate of things 
by which it was surrounded those vague and incoherent maxims of jurispru¬ 
dence which were furnished by the Koran, the Traditions, and the practice 
of the first Moslims; they felt that the faculties of mind which they had 
themselves derived from an advanced state of civilisation could be applied 
with advantage to the task of collecting and discussing the Traditions, clearing 
up the obscurities of the Koran by the study of Arabic literature, and 
moulding into a regular system the ordinances of the law. This they under¬ 
took and accomplished; labouring to establish their own right to public 
respect, they gave consistence to Islamism; and the conquests of the Arabs 
received stability from the more peaceful occupations of the mawlas. 

The word mawla is derived from the verb wala (,Jj to be near ); its 

grammatical form shows it to belong to that class of nouns which are called 
nouns of place —1), and serve to designate either the place in which 

the action indicated by the verb of the same root takes effect, or the subject in 
which the state of being expressed by that verb has its existence. The signili- 
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cation of the word mawla is therefore the place in which , or the person in whom 
proximity exists, and, in its ordinary application, it serves to denote the ideas 
of master and slave, patron and client, companion, neighbour, confederate, relation 
(affinis), the granter and the receiver of a favour, etc. It is easy to see that one 
general idea pervades these various significations, that of proximity, either in a 
physical or a moral sense. The primitive signification of the verb wala is 
also apparent in the derivative wait (ols propinquus), which serves to express 
the idea of friend, and that of saint, because saints are near to God. 

The relationship betwen patron and client is termed wald(^_ 5 ) and it im¬ 
plies mutual assistance [tanasur). This mutual assistance embraces two condi¬ 
tions: 1. The obligation of the patron (al-mawla al-aala) to pay the diya, or 
fine for blood (1), incurred by the client ( al-mawla al-asfal ); 2. The right of the 
patron to inherit of the client; or, in other terms, that th 6 patron should 
become his client’s aakila (<&>'■* ransomer ) and wdrith (»—’jt? heir). * 

Wald results from enfranchisement or from approximation; it is therefore 
of two kinds, relationship by enfranchisement (ivald 'l-atdka), called also relation¬ 
ship by favour {ivald ’ n-nSma ), and relationship by approximation (ivald 'l-muwdldt); 
terms for which may be substituted in English effective patronage and adoptive 
patronage. 

Effective patronage is established by enfranchisement. The enfranchised 
slave becomes the client of him who enfranchises, and if he die without male 
heirs, his property is inherited by the enfranchiser or his heirs. Effective 
patronage is valid not only when the two parties are Moslims, but when they 
are both infidels, or when one is a Moslim and the other an infidel. 

Adoptive patronage is established by a contract made with mutual consent, 
as when a person makes profession of Islam ism to another person, and then 
says : “ Thou art my mawla {patron), to inherit of me when I die and to pay 


i,l) The diya is the penalty imposed on the author of a homicide per infortunium. It consists of one 
hundred camels, or trie thousand pieces of gold [dinars), or twelve thousand pieces of silver ( derhims ). The 
diya incurred for the homicide of a woman, a Christian, a Jew, or a Magian, is half the ordinary diya. The 
diya is incurred for having occasioned the loss of the two hands, or of the two feet, or of the two eyes ; the 
loss of a single hand, foot, or eye, requires the penalty of a half diya. The whole diya is incurred for 
having caused the loss of the nose, or of tl-e hearing, or of the reason, or of the tongue, or of the sexual 
organs, etc 
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“ the fine for me when I am amerced; ” and the other replies : “ I accept,” 
or : “I form proximity with thee.” 

The necessary conditions of this act are that the future client should be 
without heirs, that he should not be an Arab or a mawla to an Arab, that no 
other person had already engaged to pay the fine for blood in case of his 
being amerced, and that the right of inheriting and the obligation of paying 
the line should be enounced when forming the contract. Islamism in one or 
both parties is not a necessary condition, according to the majority of the 
doctors: a zimmi may contract wald with a zimmi or with a Moslim, and a Moslim 
with a zimmi-, a man may also contract it with a woman, and a woman with a 
man; neither is it necessary that the act should pass in a Moslim country. The 
children of the client (born after the contract, for, before it, he was without 
heirs,) are bound by that act and benefit by the advantages which it assures 
them. Adoptive patronage confers on the foreign neophyte all the civil 
rights possessed by a Moslim, and by it he has the advantage of chosing his 
adkila. 

In the eyes of the Moslim law every individual must have an adkila , that is, 
a person or a body of men bound to pay the fine of blood if he be amerced. 
The adkila of a man are all those who are inscribed on the same roll [dman) 
with him, if he be engaged in military service, or if he receive a pension 
from the public treasury; otherwise, it is his tribe or family; then his pa¬ 
tron, then his clients; and if he have no adkila , the public treasury pays for 
him. If he inhabit a city or its suburb, all the enregistered inhabitants 
form his adkila, and if he exercise a profession there, all the members of 
the same trade are his adkila. Each class of zimmis is the adkila of its indi¬ 
vidual members; the adkila of a mawla by enfranchisement are the emanci¬ 
pator and kindred of the emancipator, and the adkila of a mawla by approxima¬ 
tion are his patron and patron’s kindred. 
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MOSLIM EDUCATION. 

The course of study universally followed in Muhammedan countries has 
been briefly indicated in the first volume of this work (1), but it is much to 
be regretted that the information we possess on this subject is very slight, 
and that the system of mental culture requisite to form a well-educated Mos- 
lim is a point on which great obscurity still prevails. And yet the impor¬ 
tance of obtaining a clear insight into the causes which gave to the character 
of a great and polished nation its peculiar cast and form cannot but be deeply 
felt. Were it possible to dissipate the obscurity in which this question is 
involved, a more exact idea would then be formed of the Moslim mind and 
Moslim civilisation. In such an investigation the works of Arabic authors 
might be expected to afford the highest assistance, but unfortunately the do¬ 
cuments which they have left on this subject do not enable us to view it 
in all its bearings. These indications are not, however, without their value; 
they aid us to understand some parts of the system, and from the parts we 
may judge of the whole. One of the most curious is that given by Ibn Khal¬ 
dun in his Prolegomena, where he expresses himself thus: 

“ To teach children the Koran is a sign of religion shown by the Moslims 
“ in all their cities, and a duty which they universally fulfil; for by this 
“ means the faith is (irmly planted in the youthful heart, as also a know- 
“ ledge of the dogmas which are enounced in the verses of that book. The 
“ Koran is therefore the basis on which are reared the future faculties of 
“ the mind; for that which is learned at an early age remains deeply im- 
“ pressed on the memory and serves as a foundation for what follows, and 
1 ‘ we know that the form of the edifice is determined by the disposition of 
“ the foundations. 

“ The different systems followed in teaching children the Koran are dis- 
“ tinguished by the peculiar faculties developed by each. In Maghrib (.41- 
“ giers and Morocco), that book is taught without any accompaniment; they 


. (1) See vol. I. Introduction, page xxxi. 
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“ begin by making the scholar read it over; then he learns it by heart from 
“ the edition of the text received in that country; and he is instructed, at 
“ the same time, in its peculiar orthography, the questions to which it 
“ gives rise, and the various readings remarked in the systems of those 
“ (ancient masters) by whom it was transmitted down. Till this first step be 
“ surmounted, every thing else, such as Traditions, jurisprudence, poetry, and 
“ the idiom of the desert Arabs, is excluded. It therefore happens that a 
“ failure in this early stage of the pupil’s progress puts an entire stop to 
“ his career. 

“ Such is the mode of instruction followed in the cities of Maghrib and in 
“ some Berber towns where the example has been adopted; it applies equally 
“ to the scholar who has not attained the age of puberty, and to persons more 
“ advanced in years who intend to recommence their studies; the result is, 
“ that the Maghribins are more intimately acquainted with the orthography 
“ of the Koran, and know it by heart much better than people of other 
“ countries. 

“ In Spain they proceed otherwise; for, whilst they make it a rule to teach 
“ the reading of the Koran and its orthography as actually used (because 
“ they consider that book as the foundation of learning, the groundwork of 
“ education, and the basis of religion and the sciences), they instruct their 
“ children at the same time in poetry, epistolary writing, the principles of 
“ grammar, an4 the art of penmanship. The acquisition of this last accom- 
“ plishment occupies scholars till the age of puberty, so that whilst youths 
“ obtain a knowledge of grammar and an acquaintance with the works of 

the poets, they become skilful penmen and persevere, nearly all, in the 
“ pursuit of learning. But learning subsists by transmission, and, as its trans- 
‘‘ mission has been interrupted in the provinces of Spain, the students of 
“ that country can only acquire such portions of knowledge as are accessible 
“ from the first steps of their education. This is however sufficient for him 
“ whom God directs, and it gives him the means of reaching other branches 
“ of learning. 

“ In Ifrikiya [the province of Tunis), they generally instruct their children 
“ in the Traditions whilst teaching them the Koran, to which they add the 
“ principles of the sciences and some of the questions which they involve; 
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‘ but, as their chief object is, to communicate a correct knowledge of the 
‘ text and various readings of that book, the art of penmanship is neglected. 

“ In the East instruction is also of a mixed nature, but I do not know to 
■ what length it is carried; we have been told however that they pay more 
4 attention to the culture of penmanship and of the sciences than to the 
4 study of the Koran. 

The people of Ifrikiya and Maghrib, by confining their application to the 
4 Koran, can never attain the faculty of mastering the language. The 
4 reason of this we shall here explain: No peculiar faculty can be develo- 
4 ped in the mind by the study of the Koran, because the declaration that it is 
‘ impossible to produce anything equal to it prevents it from being taken 
4 as a model for imitation; so that the student, though he may acquire an 
4 ample share of spiritual merit, can neither obtain a good command of 
4 Arabic nor a facility of diction. The people of Ifrikiya are perhaps more 
4 advanced in this last respect than those of Maghrib, because, in studying 
4 the Koran, they learn Traditions and scientific rules; they have therefore 
4 a certain command of language, but they do not attain elegance of ex- 
4 pression. 

44 The habit of teaching pupils, of repeating poems and epistles, and of 
4 studying the rules of grammar is so general in Spain, that the natives of that 
4 country have acquired a complete mastery of the Arabic tongue ; but in the 
4 other branches of knowledge their skill is inferior, because they have not 
4 paid sufficient attention to the Koran and the Traditions, which are the 
4 source and basis of the sciences. In grammar, however, and polite lite- 
4 ralure they excel in a greater or less degree, accordingly as they have 
4 devoted more or less time to these occupations on terminating the studies 
4 which engaged their youth. 

“ The Mdi Abti Bakr Ibn al-Arabi (1) has laid down, in his Rihla, a highly 
4 curious and original plan of study. He proposes that youths should be first 
4 instructed in grammar and the works of the poets, conformably to the 
4 Spanish custom, 4 for,’ says he, ‘ language is enregistered in its poetry, 

4 4 and the corruption of the language renders it necessary that you should 


(1) Tin 1 life of Abd Bakr Ibn al-Arabi will be found in the third volume of this work. 
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“ ‘ commence by that and by grammar; you should then pass to arithmetic, 
“ ‘ and, having acquired an idea of its rules, you may proceed to the study ot 
“ ‘ the Koran, which, by means of these preparatory labours, will be found 
“ ' much easier than it generally is. You may then commence dogmatic 
“ ‘ theology ( osul ad-dtn) and the fundamentals of jurisprudence (osdl al-fikh), 
“ ‘after which you may proceed to dialectics ( djedel ), and from that to the 
“ ‘ Traditions and the sciences connected with them.’ He disapproves of 
‘ ‘ teaching two sciences simultaneously, unless the pupil be remarkably intel- 
“ ligent. Such are the counsels of the kddi, and I acknowledge that the 
“ plan laid down by him is excellent; but settled custom, that influential 
“ element in the human character, renders it inadmissible. In taking the 
“ Koran for the basis of education, people are actuated by the desire of me- 
“ riting the divine favour, as, by this means, they protect youth against its 
“ own follies and preserve it from that levity of mind which not only ruins 
“ the knowledge already obtained or interrupts its acquisition, but would also 
“ prevent the young Moslim from learning the Koran. Indeed, whilst under 
“ the guardianship of his family, he may be retained in habitual submission, 
“ but, when the age of puberty delivers him from control, the storms of 
“ passion may soon cast him away on the coast of folly. They therefore 
“ take advantage of the time during which he is under command, to teach him 
“ the Koran, so that, at a later period, he may not be entirely ignorant of its 
“ contents. However, were it certain that the student would persevere in 
“ the pursuit of knowledge and submit to receive instruction, the system 
‘ £ proposed by the kddi would be the best which the people of the East and 
“ the West could adopt; but God ordains what he pleaseth, and no change 
“ can be effected in His decisions.” 

To proceed from this first step so well described by Ibn Khaldun and fol¬ 
low the young Moslim in his path through the higher departments of study, 
we must have recourse to the biographical notices on their learned men. 
The life of'Avicenna offers us a transitory glance at his early education, and 
therefore merits attention, but much fuller information will be obtained from 
the autobiography of Abd al-Lalif. In this work, he gives us a perfect outline 
of his own studies under some of the most distinguished masters of the epoch. 
Were this treatise less known, I should have felt it indispensable to insert an 
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extract from it here, but it has been rendered fully accessible by two editions, 
one in Arabic and Latin by Mousley, and the other in Arabic and French 
by de Sacy; the latter so admirably translated and commented that, were I to 
undertake a new version of it into English, I feel I should rest far—very far 
indeed—beneath that illustrious orientalist, my deeply venerated master. 

Another contribution to the same stock of documents is furnished by Ibn 
Khaldun in his autobiography. He informs us that, having learned to read 
the Koran and got it off by heart, he read it again according to each of the 
seven readings or editions, and then combined these various readings in a final 
repetition of the text. During this occupation he went over the Koran twenty- 
one times, and in a twenty-second repetition, he went over all the various 
readings. He finished by the lecture of the two editions, or systems of read¬ 
ings, taught by Yakub (1). At this period, two other works occupied his atten¬ 
tion: the Ldmiya, a poem of Ibn Firro as-Shatibi, on the readings of the Koran, 
and the Rdiya, another poem by the same author on the orthography of that 
book (2). He next studied the Takassi, a treatise composed by Ibn Abd al- 
Barr (3) on the Traditions cited in the Muwatta (4), and a great number of 
other works, such as the Tashtl (5) of Ibn Malik and Ibn al-Hadjib’s (6) abridg¬ 
ment of jurisprudence, but these last he did not get off by heart. During 
the same period he cultivated the art of grammar under the tuition of his 
father and of the first masters. He perused also the Six Poets (7), the Harndsu, 
the poems of Abu Tammam (8), part of al-Mutanabbi’s (9) poetical works, and 
some of the pieces preserved in the Kitdb al-Aghdni (10). Under Shams ed- 


(1) fie means Yakfib Ibn Ishak al-Hadrami, one of the great readers. His life is given by Ibn Khallik&n. 

(2) See page 499 of this volume. By the Ldmiya, Ibn Khaldftn means to designate Ibn Firro’s Hirz al- 
Amdni. 

(3) In a subsequent volume will be found the life of Ibn Abd el-Barr. 

(4) See page 549, note (12), of this volume. 

(8) This is a treatise on grammar by Ibn M&lik, the author of the Alfiya, who died A.H. 672 (A.D. 1273-4). 
See M. de Sacy's Anthologie Grammatical, pages 203. 215 and Fluegel’s Hajji Khalifa, tom. II. page 290. 

(6) See page 193 of this volume. 

(7) The six poets are Amro T-Kais, Nabigha, Alkama, Zohaih, Tarafa, and Antara. See page x of my 
preface to the Vivian d’Amro 'l-Kais. 

(8) See vol. I. page 348. 

(9) See vol. I. page 102. 

(10) See vol. II. page 249. 
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din al-Kisai, chief traditionist of Tunis, he perused Muslim’s collection of 
Traditions and received a general licence ( ijdza ). In law he studied the 
abridgment of the Mudawwana (1) composed by Abu Said al-Baradai, and the 
exposition of the doctrines held by the sect of Malik. He followed, besides, a 
general course of law and learned Malik’s Muwatta; certificates were also 
obtained by him authorizing him to teach that book, the Sirat ar-RasM (2), the 
treatise of Ibn Salah on the Traditions, and many other works. He obtained 
access to the library of Abd al-Muhaimin al-Hadrami, chief traditionist and 
grammarian of Morocco, who had accompanied to the city of Tunis Abu ’1- 
Hasan, the sovereign of that empire, in the quality of secretary of state. 
This collection of books consisted of more than three thousand volumes 
on the Traditions, law, grammar, philology, the intellectual sciences, gene¬ 
ral literature, and poetry; these manuscripts were all of the highest cor¬ 
rectness and their authenticity was guaranteed by certificates annexed to 
them. Under another master he studied logic, dogmatic theology, juris¬ 
prudence, and all the intellectual and philosophical sciences. Whilst pursuing 
his studies, he followed the public lectures at Tunis, and attended the 
assemblies held by the first doctors and professors of the place. He finally 
devoted three years to study under a shaikh called Abu Abd Allah al-Abbali 
CJ*I) “ and then”, says he, “ I felt that I knew something.” Ibn Khaldun 
terminated his studies in the twentieth or twenty-first year of his age (3). 


(1) See vol. II. page 86. 

(2) Vol. II. page 128. 

(3) This notice was just terminated, when a large manuscript, containing the biography of the doctor and 
historian Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Hajar al-Askalani, by the hdfiz Shams ad-din Muhammad as-Sakhawi, fell into 
the writer’s hands. A chapter of this work is devoted to the history of Ibn Hajar’s youth, travels, studies, 
etc.; but it is drawn up in such a manner that to make an analysis of it would be a very difficult task. We 
find however that he began by learning the Koran by heart, and proceeded to the study of the Traditions and 
jurisprudence; following, in fact, the same system which has been already indicated in the introduction of 
our first volume. 
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AASIM IBN ABI N-NAJUD. 

Abu Bakr Aasim was the son of Abu ’n-Najiid Bahdala, a mawla to the tribe 
of Jadima Ibn Malik Ibn Nasr Ibn Koain Ibn Asad. His acquaintance with the 
koranic readings drew upon him general notice and ranked him as one of the 
seven great masters of that science. He had learned it from Abu Abd ar-Rah- 
man as-Sulami (1) and Zirr Ibn Hubaish (2); he taught it to Abu Bakr Ibn 
Aiyash ( see vol. I. page 553) and Abu Omar al-Bazzaz (3), but these two varied 
very much in their manner of reading certain words. Aasim died at Kufa, A.H. 545 
127 (A. D. 744-5).—The word najM signifies a female wild ass not pregnant ; 
others say that she is thus designated when keeping watch on the top of a 
hill. — Some persons state that Bahdala was his mother’s name ( not his father s . 


(1) Abd Abd ar-Rahm&n Abd Allah Ibn Habib as-Sulami al-Kdfi (a member of the tribe of Sulaim and a 
native of Kitfa) was born in the lifetime of Muhammad. He learned to read the Koran under the tuition of the 
khalifs OthmSn and Ali, and then taught the same science in the great mosque of Kftfa. He died A. H. 74 
(A.D. 693-4).—(Ad-Dahabi’s Tabakdt al-Kurrd.) 

(2) Abb Miryam Zirr Ibn Hubaish Ibn HuMsa, a member of the tribe of Asad and a native of Kafa, was one 
of the great masters in the art of reading the Koran. He was celebrated also as a philologist, and died at a 
very advanced age, A. H. 82 (A. D. 701).—(Ad-Dahabi’s Tabakdt al-Kurrd, fol. 8.) 

(3) Aba Omar Hafs Ibn Abi D&whd al-Bazz&z, the disciple of al-A4sim, was a native of Kafa and a mawla to 
the tribe of Asad. Born A H. 90 (A.D. 708-9); died A H. 180 (A.D. 796-7).— [Tab. al-Kurrd.) 
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ABU BUBDA IBN ABI MUSA. 

Abu Burda Aamir was the son of Abu Musa Abd Allah Ibn Kais al-Ashari, 
one of Muhammad’s companions, who had come to him from Yemen with the 
Asharites when they became converts to Islamism (1). Muhammad Ibn Saad 
mentions in his Tabakdt that Abu Burda succeeded to Shuraih ( see vol. I. p. 61 9) 
as kadi of Kufa. By the nobleness of his conduct and by his virtues he attained 
a high reputation. Abu Musa, when governor of Basra, married Taniya the 
daughter of Dammun, a native of Taif, and she bore him Abu Burda; the child 
was put to nurse with the tribe of Fukaim, which dwelt at al-Ghark (2); when 
grown a boy, he was dressed in two mantles (burda) by (his foster-father) Abu 
Shaikh Ibn al-Gharik, and brought to his father, who then surnamed him Abu 
Burda ; from that time his real name ceased to be given him. Abu Musa was 
kadi of Basra under the khalif Omar and afterwards, in the reign of Othman, he 
acted as a kadi at Kufa; his (grand)son Bilal was also kadi of Basra: this was 
the circumstance which gave rise to the saying, three kddis in succession. —The 
poet Zu ’r-Rumma composed a number of splendid poems in praise of Bilal, and 
in the following verse, addressed to his camel, he alludes to him also: 

When thou readiest Bil&l the [grand )son of Abu Musa (thy toils are at an end,) and 
the butcher then may wield his axe to disjoint thy limbs. 

He said also of him: 

On hearing that the tribe were roaming through the desert with their flocks in search 
of pasturage, I said to Saidah: “ Seek abundance near BilAl!” 

Saidah was the name of the poet’s camel.—Bilal was one of the deputies in the 
service of Khalid al-Kasri (see his life, vol. I. p. 484); when the latter was deprived 
of the government of Arabian and Persian Irak, his successor Yusuf Ibn Omar 
ath-Thakafi required from him and his agents an account of what had been 
done with the revenues of these provinces, and employed torture to make them 
refund; al-Kasri and Bilal expired under their sufferings. In a book containing 
a collection of anecdotes I found the following: At a public assembly Abu Burda 
was extolling the virtues of his father, and mentioned that he had been one of 
Muhammad’s companions; he vaunted also the glory which accrued to himself 
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in being sprung from so illustrious a parent. He held a long discourse on this 
topic, till the poet, al-Farazdak, who happened to be present and wished to 
humble his pride, made the remark that, had Abu Musa possessed no other 
merit than that of having cupped the Prophet, such an honour would have been 
quite sufficient for his reputation. On this, Abu Burda got angry (3) and 
replied : “ Your observation is true, but he never cupped any person either be- 
“ fore or after.”—“ By Allah !” exclaimed al-Farazdak, “ Abu Musa was too 
‘ ‘ good a man to dare make his first essay in cupping on the person of the Pro- 
“ phet! ” This retort silenced Abu Burda and forced him to smother his 
anger.—The following anecdote is related by Ghars an-Nima as-Sabi (4) in one 
of his works: “Abu Safwan Khalid Ibn Safwan, a member of the tribe of 
“ Tamim, was celebrated as an eloquent speaker. He used to visit Bilal Ibn 
“ Abi Burda and converse with him, but his language was frequently ungram- 
“ matical. This grew at length so irksome to Bilal, that he said to him: ‘ 0 
“ Khalid ! you make me narrations fit for khalifs to hear, but you commit as 
“ many faults against grammar as the women who carry water in the streets.’ 

“ Stung with this reproach, Khalid went to learn grammar at the mosque, and 544 
“ some time after he lost his sight. From that period, whenever Bilal rode by 
“ in state, he used to ask who it was, and on being answered that it was the 
“emir, he would say: ‘There goes a summer-cloud, soon to be dispelled.’ 

“ When this was told to Bilal, he exclaimed: ‘ By Allah ! it shall not be dis- 
“ pelled till he get a full shower from itand he then ordered him a whipping 
“ of two hundred strokes. This Khalid was extremely giddy and never paid 
“ the slightest attention to what he said. He drew his descent from Amr Ibn 
“ al-Ahtam (5), one of Muhammad’s companions; his grandfather Abd Allah 
“ being that person’s son. Al-Ahtam was the son of Sumai Ibn Sinan Ibn 
“ Khalid Ibn Minkar, of the tribe of Tamim; and for this reason he bore the 
“ surnames of al-Minkari and at-Tamimi. His real name was Sinan, but when 
“ Kais Ibn Aasim al-Minkari (6) struck him across the mouth with his bow and 
“ broke his front teeth, he was called al-Ahtam (broken-tooth').” Others say 
that his teeth were broken on the battle-day of al-Kulab (7). Shabib Ibn 
Shabba (8) was an uncle of this Khalid.—Abu Burda died A. H. 103 (A. D. 
721-2), but others place this event in the years 104, 106, and 107. (Muham¬ 
mad ) Ibn Saad says that Abu Burda and as-Shabi died in the year 103 and on 
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the same day, which was a Friday.—We shall explain the mean ng of the sur¬ 
name alrAshari in the life of Abu ’1-Hasan (AH) al-Ashari. 


(1) The conversion of the Yemenites took place in the tenth year of the Hijra. 

(2) I am unable to fix with any certainty the situation of this place. The author of the Merdsid merely says: 
'•al-Ghark, a village in the dependencies of Marw— al Ghork, a village in Yemama, and a plantation of date- 
“ trees belonging to the tribe of Adi Ibn Hanifa.” 

(3) The profession of a cupper was considered by some jurisconsults as degrading. In one of the Traditions 
it is said: “The price of a dog is impure, and the wages of fornication are impure, and the pay of a cupper is 
“ impure.”—(Matthew’s Mishcdt, vol. II. page 2-. See also the first volume of the present work, p. 501.) 

(4) Mention has been made of this historian in the first volume, page 290. 

(5) Amr, the son of Sinan al-Ahtam, an eminent chief of the tribe of Tamim, an able orator and a good poet, 
flourished before and after the promulgation of Islamism. He and Amr Ibn Zibrikan went together to Mu¬ 
hammad and embraced his religion. He died A.H. 58 (A D 677-8). For further information see Rasmussen’s 
Historia Anteislamica, p. 119 note; and his Additamenta ad Hist. Islam, p. 33. 

(6) See vol. I. page 166, note (17); Rasmussen’s Additamenta, p. 67, and Hist. Anteisl .— Al-Minkari, the 
surname borne by Kais, is derived from Minkar, the name of one of his ancestors, descended from Tamim. 

(7) For the account of this battle or skirmish see Rasmussen’s Hist. Anteislam. p 117. 

(8) Shabtb Ibn Shabba, a celebrated preacher ( Fihrist, fol.l71),was a contemporary of the khalif al-Mahdi. 
That prince had a daughter named al-Yakhta, of whom he was so fond that he could not bear to be separated 
from her a single instant. He therefore had her attired in the uniform of a page, so that she might accompany 
him when he rode out. She died before him, and he continued inconsolable for her loss till Shablb Ibn Shabba 
addressed to him a short but most effective exhortation.—(Ibn al-Athlr’s Kdmil, year 169.) 


AS-SHABI. 

Abu Amr Aamir as-Shabi was the son of Sharahil Ibn Abd Ibn (I) Zi Kibar: 
Zu Kibar was one of the princes of Yemen. As-Shabi sprang from Himyar 
and was counted as a member of the tribe of Hamdan, but Kufa was the place 
of his birth. He held a high rank among the TdMs and was distinguished also 
by his profound learning. It is stated that Ibn Omar (2) walked past him one 
day whilst he was relating the history of a victorious campaign made by the first 
Moslems, and said, on hearing the narration which he made : “ He knows what 
“ was done at the expedition better than I who was with it.” Az-Zuhri made 
the remark that the really learned men were four in number : Ibn al-Musai- 
yab (3) at Medina, as-Shabi at Kufa, al-Hasan al-Basri (4) at Basra, and Mak- 
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hul (5) in Syria. It is said that he conversed with five hundred of the Pro¬ 
phet’s companions. The following anecdote is related by himself: Abd al-Malik 
Ibn Marwan sent me on an embassy to the king of the Greeks; and that prince 
addressed me a number of questions, to all of which I returned satisfactory an¬ 
swers. It was not customary for ambassadors to make a long stay at his court, 
but he detained me so many days that I desired impatiently to depart. W hen 
on the point of quitting him he said to me : “ Are you of a royal family?” to 
which I replied: “No; I am one of the general class of Arabs.” On this he 
muttered some words and a paper was put in my hand: “ When you have given 
“ to your master an account of your mission,” said he, “ present this paper to 
“ him.” Having returned to Abd al-Malik, I informed him of the results of mv 
embassy, but I never thought of the paper, and it was only on passing through 
another part of the palace with the intention of withdrawing, that I recollected 
it. I immediately went back and presented it to him. When he had perused 
it he asked me if the Greek sovereign had said any thing to me before he gave 
me the paper? “Yes,” I replied, “he asked me if I was of a royal family,and I 
“ answered that I belonged to the general class of the Arabs.” I then retired and 
had reached the door when I was brought back into the khalif’s presence. “Do 
you know,” said he, “ what is in this paper?”-—-“No,” said I; on which he told 
me to read it. It contained these words : I am astonished that a people who have 
among them a man like this could have chosen any other but him for their ruler. “ Bv 
“Allah!” I exclaimed, “had I known the contents, I should not have taken 
“ charge of it ; had he ever seen you, he would not have said such a thing !” 

—“ Are you aware,” said Abd al-Malik, “why he wrote it.”—“I am not.”— 

“ It was because he envied me so able a servant as you, and hoped to incite me 
“ by this to put you to death.” These words, continues as-Shabi, reached at 
length the ears of the Greek king, who acknowledged that, such was really his 
design.—As-Shabi once spoke to Omar Ibn Hubaira, the governor of the two 
Iraks, in favour of some prisoners, and asked him to set them at liberty; but 
not being able to obtain his consent, he addressed him in these terms: “0 emir! 

“ if you have imprisoned them without cause, let your justice deliver them; and 54 
“ if they be guilty, let your clemency be ample enough to reach them.” Ibn 
Hubaira immediately set them free.—It is slated by Katada that as-Shabi was 
horn four years before the death of the khalif Omar K which happened A. H. 23', 
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but Khalifa Ibn Khaiyat (6) mentions thatal-Hasan al-Basri and he were born in 
the year 21, and al-Asmai says that he came into the world at Kufa, A.H. 17.— 
As-Shabi was a thin emaciated man, and he once said, on being asked the cause : 
“ I was straitened for room in my mother’s womb.” The fact was that she 
had two sons at a birth, and ( Ibn Kutaiba,) the author of the Kitdb al-Madrif 
pretends that she was pregnant with him for two years.—It is related that al- 
Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf ath-Thakafi said to him one day : “How much is your yearly 
“ salary?” (kam ataak, according to the vulgar pronunciation), to which as-Shabi 
replied (in the same jargon): “Two thousand dinars” (alfain). —“Tut!” ex¬ 
claimed al-Hajjaj, “ kam atduka? , ’ > (repeating the question correctly), and as-Shabi 
then answered (grammatically): alfdni. “Why,” said al-Hajjaj, “did you speak 
“ incorrectly at first?”—“The emir spoke false grammar,” replied he, “ and I 
“ spoke false grammar; and when he spoke with the right inflexions, I did the 
“ same; for I could not have allowed myself to speak grammatically when the 
“ emir did not.” Al-Hajjaj was highly pleased with this answer and made him 
a present.-—As-Shabi was inclined to pleasantry; he was one day sitting in his 
house with a female when a person came in and asked: ‘ ‘ Which of you two is 
“ as-Shabi?” To which he replied: “She is the man.”—He was born in the 
seventh year of the khalifat of Othman, (A. H. 30, A. D. 650-1) ; others say, 
however, in A.H. 20 or A.H. 31; but it is related that he himself mentioned that 
his birth took place the year in which the town of Jalula was taken, and this oc¬ 
curred A. H. 19 (A. D. 640) (7): he died suddenly, A. H. 104 (A. D. 722-3); 
other accounts say 103, 106, 107, and 105. His mother was one of the cap¬ 
tives made at Jalula.— Shdbi means belonging to Shdb, a branch of the tribe of 
Hamdan. Al-Jauhari says : “ This relative adjective is derived from zu-Shdbam 
“ ( the double-valleyed), which is a mountain in Yemen, where Hasan Ibn Amr 
“ the Himyarite (8) and his children took up their residence, and where he was 
“ buried. The descendants of that family who inhabit Kufa are called the Shd- 
“ biun; those in Egypt and Maghrib are styled al-Ushub; in Syria the name of 
“ Sh&bdniun is given to them, and in Yemen they are known as the people of 
“ Zu Shdbain.’' — Jaluld is the name of a town in the province of Fars, where 
a famous battle was fought in the time of Muhammad’s companions.— As-Shabi 
often cited this verse of Miskin ad-Darimi (9): 

To judge of a man’s prudence, observe him when provoked, not when pleased. 
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(1) In the printed text the word Ibn has been left out by mistake. 

(2) See vol. I. page 867, note (1). 

(3) See his life, vol. I. page 568. 

(4) See vol. I. page 370. 

(5) The life of Mak’hhl and that of az-Zuhri will be given by the author of this work. 

(6) His life is given in the first volume, page 492, but by a strange mistake his father’s name is written 
throughout that article Haiydt. 

(7) The celebrated battle of JalAla was fought A. H. 16. See Ab(t T-Fed&’s Annals; Price’s Retrospect, 
vol I. page 124. 

(8) This is the prince whom Hamza al-Ispahilni mentions as the immediate predecessor of Z6 Shanatir. the 
celebrated tyrant of Yemen, who was slain by Zft NuwSs.—(See Schulten’s Historia loctanidarum, p. 37.) 

(9) M. de Sacy says, in his Anthologie Grammaticale, p. 399, that this ancient poet’s real name was Rabla 
lbn Aamir Ibn Onaif; but at-Tabrizi says in his commentary on the Ham&sa, p. 744, that according to Abd T- 
Ala, Miskln’s name was Amr. 


AL-ABBAS IBN AL-AHNAF. 

Abu ’1-Fadl al-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf Ibn al-Aswad Ibn Talha Ibn Jaradin(l) 

Ibn Kalada Ibn Khudaim (2) Ibn Shihab Ibn Salim Ibn Haiya Ibn Kulaib Ibn 
Abd Allah Ibn Adi Ibn Hanifa Ibn Lujaim al-Hanafi al-Yamami, a celebrated 
poet, was gifted with a tender spirit and a subtle wit; all his poems are love 
pieces, and the diwdn of his works does not contain any eulogium. The follow¬ 
ing verses from one of his kastdas may serve as an example of his pathetic style .- 

Desist, self-tormentor 1 thus only can thy woes be healed. Thy eyes have exhausted 
their tears in weeping; try then to find others shedding copious drops, and with them 
recruit the last of thine (3). But who would lend thee his eyes that thou mayest weep 
with them ? Were eyes ever lent that their tears might be shed ? 

The two next lines, extracted from a piece of verse, are also his, but some at- 546 
tribute them to Bashshar Ibn Burd (4); and Abu Ali ’1-Kali (5) mentions in 
his Amdli that Bashshar said: “ A boy of the tribe of Hanifa (6) kept running in 
“ and out of where we were till he at length recited these lines : 

‘ They who caused me to taste their love now make me weep; they awoke my heart to 
‘ passion, but then their hearts yielded to slumber. They roused me, but when I stood 
‘ up with the burden which they placed upon me, they sank into repose.’ ” 

The following verses are also his: 
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I prefer love-pains with hope to repose with despair. Did I not love you, I had spared 
you my reproaches; and you had then been for me as the rest of mortals. 

O Saad! thou hast spoken to me of my beloved and increased my folly; speak yet 
more to me, O Saad! My heart shall never know any love but that I bear her! it is a 
love without beginning and without end (7). 

Since thy rigours cannot be softened unless by the intercession of another, I renounce 
such love as requires a mediator. I swear that indifference or dislike are not the mo¬ 
tives which withhold me from reproaching thee thy cruelty; it was the certainty that 
all complaints were useless. If I cannot bear my pains in patience, I must yet submit 
to them though unwilling. 

All his poetry is good.—He was the maternal uncle of Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas 
as-Suli,as we have already mentioned (vol. I. page 23). His death took place at 
Baghdad in the year 192 (A. D. 807-8); but the following anecdote on the sub¬ 
ject is given on good authority by Omar Ibn Shabba : 44 Ibrahim al-Mausili, sur- 
14 named an-Nadim, died in the year 188, on the same day as al-Kisai the gramma- 
44 rian, al-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf and Hushaima al-Khammara; ( the khalif ') ar-Ra- 
“ shid, who had been informed of the circumstance, ordered (his son ) al-Mamun 
‘ ‘ to say the funeral prayers over them, and the corpses were therefore placed 
“ in a line before him. He asked whose body was that which was nearest to 
44 him, and on learning that it was Ibrahim al-Mausili’s, he ordered it to be 
“ removed and that of al-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf to be put in the first place. When 
44 he had finished the prayer and was returning home, Hashim Ibn Abd Allah Ibn 
44 Malik al-Khuzai went up to him and said: 4 My lord ! why did you honour 
“ al-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf with the first place ?’ To which he replied by repeat- 
44 these verses : 

‘ Some persons accused thee and said that it was thou who caused my pains and afflic- 
‘ tions; but I denied the truth of their words, so that their suspicions might be turned 
‘ away from thee to another:—I like the lover who refuses (to reveal the name of his 
‘ beloved).’ 

“ Al-Mamun then said : 4 Can you recollect them ?’ and Hashim replied : 4 I 
44 can,’ and then repeated them. 4 Well,’ said the prince, 4 is not the author 
44 of such verses worthy of the first rank ?’— 4 He is, my lord.’ ”—I must ob¬ 
serve that this anecdote is in contradiction with what we shall say farther on, in 
the life of al-Kisai. as we there mention that he died at Rai ( not at Baghddd); 
besides which, much incertitude prevails respecting the year of his death, and 
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moreover, the death of al-Abbas has been placed by some in the year 192. 

Aim Bakr as-Suli says: “ Aun Ibn Muhammad informed me that his father 547 
“ said to him : ‘I saw al-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf at Baghdad after the death of ar- 
“ Rashid, and his dwelling was near the Syrian gate. He was a friend of mine, 

“ and he died before he reached his sixtieth year.’ ” Here as-Suli remarks that 
he must have died later than the year 192, since ar-Rashid’s death took place 
at Tus on the third of the latter Jumada, 193 (24th March, A. D. 809}.—Al- 
Ahnaf, the father of al-Abbas, died A. H. 150 (A. D. 767), and was buried at 
Basra. Al-Masudi, in his Murtij ad-Dahab, gives the following anecdote on the 
authority of some natives of Basra: “We set out,” said they, “to perform the 
“ pilgrimage, and on our way we saw a boy standing by the side of the road, 

“ who called out to us to know if any of us were natives of Basra. On this we 
‘ 1 went over to him and asked what he wanted; to which he made answer : ‘ Mv 
“ master wishes to give you his dying injunctions.’ We then turned off from 
“ the road and followed him till, at some distance, we found a man lying under 
“ a tree and unable to give us any answer. We seated ourselves around him, 

“ and being at length aware of our presence, he looked up at us, but his weak- 
“ ness was so great that he could hardly raise his eyes. He then recited these 
“ verses: 

‘ Alas 1 a stranger, lonely and far from home, is here weeping in affliction! With 
‘ each fresh burst of grief, illness draweth closer to his enfeebled body 1’ 

“ He then swooned away, and we remained sitting about him for a long time, 

“ till he at length came to himself. At that moment a raven perched on the 
“ top of the tree and croaked aloud, on which h, opened his eyes and listened 
“ to its cry. The boy then pronounced these lines f 

‘ The heart receiveth yet a deeper wound from the cry of that bird which lamenteth 
‘ on its branch. The same misfortune which has worn us down afflicteth him and he 
4 grieveth 1 each of us are grieving for the loss of a true friend!’ 

“ The sick man then heaved a deep sigh and breathed his last, and we did 
“ not leave his corpse till we had washed it and shrouded it and said over it the 
“ funeral prayer. When we had buried him, we asked the boy who it was, 
“and he said: ‘It is al-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf.’” God best knoweth if this 
relation be true.— Hanafi, means belonging to the tribe of Hanifa, who was the 
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son of Lujaim Ibn Saab Ibn Ali Ibn Bakr Ibn Wail; it is a celebrated tribe. 
Hanifa’s real name was Uthal, but it was changed for this reason: he and al- 
Ahzan Ibn Auf al-Abdi were conversing together on a subject which it would 
take us too long to relate, when Hanifa struck al-Ahzan with his sword and cut 
off ( jazarn ) his hand, and al-Ahzan struck Hanifa on the foot and shattered it 
(hanaf); so al-Ahzam received the surname of Jazitna (the one-handed), and his 
adversary that of Hanifa (the club-footed). This Hanifa was the brother of Ijl 
'the progenitor of a famous tribe).—Yamdmi means belonging to Yamama, a town in 
the desert which forms part of the province of Hijaz; the greater part of the 
inhabitants belong to the tribe of Hanifa. It was there that the impostor Mu- 
sailama set up for a prophet and lost his life. His history is well known. 


(1) Jarddin in the autograph MS. 

' f 

(2) Khudaim in the autograph. 

(3) In place of f the autograph has dwjo : the sense is then : try and find other eyes to help you. 

(4) His life will be found in the first volume. 

(3) See his life in the first volume. 

(6) It must be remembered that al-AbMs himself belonged to that tribe. 

(7) Literally: It has neither before nor after. 


AR-RIASHI. 

Abu ’1-Fadl al-Abbas Ibn Faraj ar-Riashi, a grammarian, a philologer, and a 
native of Basra, was a man of great learning and a trustworthy transmitter of 
oral literature; he knew besides the traditional accounts of the combats and ad¬ 
ventures of the desert Arabs, and possessed great general knowledge. The in¬ 
formation which he communicated to others was given by him on the authority 
of al-Asmai, Abu Obaida, and other great masters, and his own authority was 
cited by Ibrahim al-Harbi (1 j, Ibn Abi ’d-Dunia (2), and others. The following 
is one of the ( curious philological ) passages which, according to his statement, he 
had learned from al-Asmai: “ An Arab of the desert,” said he, “ passed near 
348 u us in search of his son, and we said to him: ‘Describe him;’ and he an- 
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11 swered : ‘ He is like a (pretty ) little piece of gold;’ on which we replied that 
“ we had not seen him. Soon after, he returned with a swarthy little fellow, as 
“ black as a beetle, perched upon his shoulder; and we then said to him: ‘ Hadst 
“ thou asked us about that fellow, we could have directed thee, for he did not 
u stir out of our sight all day (3;.’ Al-Asmai then repeated these lines : 

‘ Any bedfellow is good on the break of day, after a frosty night, when the chilled 
‘ [deeper] shivers with cold. God makes her as charming to the heart as the son is 
‘ charming to the eyes of his father!’ ” 

Ar-Riashi was slain at Basra during the insurrection of al-Alawi al-Basri (4), 
the chief of the Zenj. He lost his life in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 257 
(September, A.D. 871). He had been asked towards the end of Zu ’1-Hijja, 
A. H. 254, how old he was, and he replied : “ Seventy-seven years, I believe.” 
Our shaikh Ibn al-Athir mentions, in his great historical work ( the Kamil ), that 
ar-Riashi was killed by the Zenj at Basra, A. H. 265, but this is a mistake ; for 
all persons who have studied history unanimously agree that the Zenj entered 
Basra at the hour of Friday prayer, on the 16th Shawwal, A. H. 257; that night 
and the [following Saturday they ravaged the city with fire and sword, and on 
Monday they entered it again, after the flight of the garrison, and proclaimed a 
general amnesty; but when any of the people showed themselves, they massacred 
them. Very few of the inhabitants escaped, and the great mosque with all who 
were in it was destroyed by fire. Ar-Riashi lost his life in one of the above-men¬ 
tioned days, for he perished in the mosque.— Ridshi is derived from Ridsh, which 
was the name of the ancestor of a man who belonged to the tribe of Judam; 
this man possessed as a slave the father of ( al-Abbds ar-Ridshi ,) him who was 
surnamed after him. The father had (first) received this surname and it never 
quitted him. 

(1) See vol. I. page 46, note (8). 

(2) See vol. I. page 831. 

(3) This passage contains some diminutive nouns of rare occurrence, and it was therefore precious for philo— 
logers and lexicographers. 

(4) Al-AIawi al-Basri, i. e. the descendant of Ali and native of Basra. His real name was Ali Ibn Muham¬ 

mad ; he revolted A. H. 288, and after devastating the southern provinces of the khalifat for many years, he 
was made prisoner and executed, A.H. 270 —(See his history in Abulfeda’s Annals; Price’s Retrospect, vol. II. 
page 168; and al-Makln, p. 162. This last writer styles him t w'&.Lo ! ( the wicked wretch. 

chief of the Zenj), which words Erpenius has rendered Habibus Rihorum Dominus. 
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ABD ALLAH IBN AL-MUBARAK. 

Abu Abd ar-Rahman Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubarak Ibn Wadih al-Marwazi 
(■native of Mam), a mawla to the tribe of Hanzala, was a man possessing pro¬ 
found learning combined with great self-mortification. He studied jurispru¬ 
dence under Sofyan ath-Thauri, and Malak Ibn Anas (U, from whom he learned 
by heart the Muwatta, and then taught it to others. He loved retirement and 
solitude, and was extremely assiduous in the practice of ascetic devotion. It is 
related of his father, who, like him, was a man of great piety, that he served a 

f-' 

master who employed him to work in his garden; he had passed a considerable 
time in this occupation, when his master came to him one day and told him to 
bring him a ripe pomegranate, on which he went to a tree and gathered an un¬ 
ripe one. His master having broken it open and found it sour, got angry with 
him and ordered him to go for a ripe one; he then went and cut one off an¬ 
other tree, but it was also sour, and his master’s anger became more violent: 
“ I asked you for a ripe one,” he exclaimed, “ and you give me a sour one ! 
“ bring me a ripe one!” He went then for the third time and did as before, 
on which his master said to him : “Do you not know the difference between a 
“ ripe and an unripe pomegranate ?”—“ No.”—“ And how does that hap- 
“ pen ?”—“ Because I never tasted of them so as to know the difference.”— 
“ And why did you not ?”—“Because I had not your permission.” His master 
having found on examination that he had told the truth, conceived the highest 
respect for him and gave him his daughter in marriage. It is said that God 
blessed this union with a son, this Abd Allah, to whom were transmitted the 
divine graces granted to his father. In some historical work I have found the 
same thing related of the pious and holy Ibrahim Ibn Adham ("2), and it is told 
of him also by at-Tortushi (3), towards the commencement of his work the 
Sirdj al-Muluk. Abu Ali ’1-Ghassani (4) relates the following anecdote : Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Mubarak was asked which was the more blessed man of the two, 
Moawia Ibn Abi Sofyan or Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz, to which he made answer : 
“ The very dust which entered into Moawia’s nostrils when accompanying God’s 
E49 “ blessed Prophet is a thousand times more holy than all Omar. Moawia was 
“ praying behind the Prophet when the latter said : God hearkeneth to him icho 
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“ speaks his praise. On which Moawia exclaimed: OLord! to thee be praise! 
“ Can there be any stronger proof of Moawia’s blessedness than that j”—Ibn 
al-Mubarak composed some poetry, from which we will quote the following verses : 

Other men open shops to sell their goods, but you have opened a shop that you may 
sell religion;—a shop between the columns (of the mosque) and without a lock, where 
you give religion in exchange for the money of the poor. You have made of religion a 
falcon wherewith to catch your prey, but falconers never acquire riches by their trade (3). 

One of his sayings was : “We sought learning that we might acquire worldlv 
“ advantages, and it led us to renounce the world.” He died at Hit, on his 
return from an expedition against the infidels, in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 
181 (November, A.D. 797). He was born at Marw in the year 118 (A.D. 736). 
—Hit is a town situated on the Euphrates, higher up than al-Anbar; it belongs 
to the government of Irak, but it lies on the Syrian side of the river, whilst 
al-Anbar is on the Baghdad side. The Tigris flows between these two last 
cities. Ibn al-Mubarak’s tomb is still visible at Hit and continues to be a place 
of pilgrimage. The history of his life has been compiled in two volumes. 


(1) I have hitherto transcribed I by Ans, but the true pronunciation is Anas or .4nes. 

(2) Abb Ishak Ibrahtm ibn Adham Ibn Mansbr at-Balkhi was celebrated for his holy life. His father Adhani 
was a native of Balkh and belonged to one of the first families in the place. He made the pilgrimage to 
Mekka with his wife who was then pregnant, and she brought forth Ibrahtm in that city. His father carried 
him round the Kaaba and begged of the assembled multitude to implore God’s blessings on the child, and the 
effect of their prayers was manifested many years later. Adham was very rich and possessed numerous slaves, 
horses, hounds, and falcons; his son Ibrahtm took the dogs and falcons one day, and rode out to hunt; he was 
galloping after the game when he heard a voice say: “0 Ibrahtm! what ineaneth this sport ? dost thou think 
“ that we created thee in sport! Fear God and make provision for the day of need!” On hearing these 
words, he got off his horse and renounced the world. His death took place A. II. 160 (A. D. 776-7) —(Abb 'I- 
MahAsin’s Nujiim .)—This author gives him the surnames ofat-Tamimi al-Ijli (belonging to the tribes of Tamlni 
and Ijl), which does not seem to be exact, as those two tribes were quite distinct; that of Tamlm drawing its ori¬ 
gin from Nizbr by Modar andTAbikha, and Ijl from NizAr by Babia.—Abb '1-FedA gives someaccountof Ibrahim 
Ibn Adham and places his death in 161; al-Yafi, who vaunts the high perfection which Ibn Adham had attained 
by his spiritual exercises, mentions that he died in 162. 

(31 The life of Abb Bakr Muhammad at-Tortbshi will be found in this work. 

(.41 His life will be found in vol. I. page 4S8. 

<Aj This is manifestly directed against some teacher of theology who opened a course of lectures in the 
mosque and required payment from his scholars. Such a proceeding was highly scandalous at that early period. 
But in later times it was permitted as a necessary evil.—(See d’Ohsson’s Tableau gdndral tie I'empire othoman. 
tom. VI. page 143.) 
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IBN ABD AL-HAKAM. 

Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Hakam (1) Ibn Aayan Ibn Laith Ibn 
Raft was a doctor of the sect of Malik and a native of Egypt. He was the best 
acquainted of all Malik’s disciples with the various branches of his master’s 
doctrine ; and on the death of Ashhab (2), the presidency of the Malikite sect de¬ 
volved to him. He transmitted orally to his scholars the contents of Malik’s 
work, the Muwatta , which he himself had learned by heart under that imam’s 
dictation. His riches and the numerous hotels (3) which he possessed enabled 
him to live in great state, and ( for his virtue ) he was treated with profound 
respect. He fdled the office of justifier and impugner of witnesses (4); but neither 
he nor any of his sons would ever give evidence in a court of law, on account 
of a vow which he had previously made against doing so : this particularity is 
mentioned by al-Kudai in his Khitat (or topographical history ) of Old Cairo. It 
is said that on the arrival of as-Shafi in that city, he gave him one thousand 
dinars out of his own money, with two thousand more, one half of which he 
had obtained for him from a merchant named Ibn Osama, and the remainder 
from two other men. He was the father of Abu Abd Allah Muhammad ( Ibn Abd 
al-Hakam ), the disciple of as-Shafi, whose life we shall give in the letter M .— 
Bishr Ibn Bakr (5) relates that some days after the death of Malik Ibn Anas, he 
had a dream in which that doctor appeared to him and said: ‘ ‘ There is a man 
‘ ‘ in your country called Ibn Abd al-Hakam ; receive the knowledge he may 
“ impart to you, for he is a sure authority.”—Abu Muhammad had another 
son called Abd ar-Rahman, Avho studied the Traditions and history, and wrote 
some works, one of which was on the conquests of the Moslims.—Abu Muham¬ 
mad was born A. H. 150 (A. D. 767-8); some say 155; he died at Old Cairo in 
the month of Ramadan, A. H. 214 (November, A. D. 829). He was buried 
close to the tomb of the imdm as-Shafi, at the south side of it; his son Abd 
ar-Rahman died A. H. 257 (A. D. 870-1), and was interred at the south side of 
his father’s grave; so that, of the three tombs, Abu Muhammad’s is in the 
middle. 

(1) In the first volume of this translation, this name has been erroneously transcribed Abd al-Hukm. 

(2) See vol. I. page 223. 
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(3) Hotel; in Arabic raba See vol. I. page 347, note (2). 

(4) The justification and impugning of witnesses (tazkiya wa tajrlh) is a duty devolved secretly by the kadi 
on some person of acknowledged probity living in his jurisdiction. This censor examines into the moral cha¬ 
racter of the witnesses and informs the kadi whether their evidence is receivable or not. He is called also the 
muzakki or purifier. Consult on this subject Hamilton’s Hedaya, chap, on Evidence. Here, in the printed 
Arabic text of Ibn Khallikftn, is a repetition of the same fault already noticed, vol. I. page 417, note (1'. 

(b) Abb Abd Allah Bishr Ibn Bakr at-Tinnisi as-Shami ( a native of Tinnls and sprung from a family 
which inhabited Damascus) is known as a Traditionist. He studied under al-Awx&t and died towards the end 
of A. H. 205 (A. D. 821) — (Tab. al-Muhaddithin.) 


IBN WAIIB. 

Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Wahb Ibn Muslim, a member, by adoption, 
of the tribe of Koraish, a doctor of the sect of Malik and a native of Egypt, was 
a mawla to Rihana, who was herself a mawla to Abu Abd ar-Rahman Yazid Ibn 330 
Unais, of the tribe of Fihr (or Koraish ). He was one of the great imams of that 
age, and had been a disciple of the imam Malik Ibn Anas during twenty years : 
he put down in writing ( his master’s works) the greater Muwatta and the less. 
Malik said of him : “ Abd Allah Ibn Wahb is an imdm." Abu Jaafar Ibn al- 
Jazzar (1) mentions that Ibn Wahb set out (from his native place) to see the imam 
Malik in the year 148 (A. D. 765-6), and never left him till he, Malik, died. 

He had commenced his studies under him more than ten years before Abd ar- 
Rahman Ibn al-Kasim (2). When Malik wrote to consult him, he addressed 
his letters thus: To Abd Allah Ibn Wahb the mufti, an honour which he never 
conferred on any other of his disciples. Ibn Wahb saw and conversed with 
upwards of twenty persons who had studied under Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri. His 
name and that of Ibn al-Kasim were once mentioned in the presence of Malik (3), 
and that imdm said: “ Ibn Wahb is a learned man, and Ibn al-Kasim a juris¬ 
consult..” Al-Kudai says in his Khitat : “ Different opinions are entertained 
“ respecting the site of Ibn Wahb’s tomb, but in the Majarr Bani Miskin (4 
“ there is a small one, much dilapidated, which people call the tomb of Abd 
“ Allah; it is a very ancient monument and is probably the tomb of IbnWahb." 

He was born at Old Cairo in the month of Zu T-Kaada, A. H. 125 (September, 

A. D. 743), but some say 124; he died in the same city on Sunday, the 24th of 
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Shaaban, A. H. 197 (April, A. D. 813). He composed a number of well- 
known works on jurisprudence, and was also a Traditionist. Yunus Ibn Abd 
al-Aala (5), one of the imam as-Shafi’s disciples, relates as follows : The khalif 
wrote to Ibn Wahb, desiring him to accept the place of kadi at Old Cairo, on 
which he concealed himself (6) and avoided stirring from home; but one 
of his neighbours, Asad (7) Ibn Saad, happening to look out, and seeing him 
making his ablutions in the court-yard of his house, called to him and said: 
“ Why dost thou not go forth to the people and judge between them according 
“ to the book of God and the surma of the Prophet ?” — On this, Ibn Wahb 
looked up and replied : “ Is that the utmost extent of thy wisdom? dost thou not 
“ know that the learned shall be raised to life with the prophets, and the kadis 
“ with the princes?” (8)—Ibn Wahb was a man of learning and holiness, living 
in the fear of Almighty God. His death happened in the following manner: A 
student was reading to him out of his own Jdmi, or collection of Traditions, an 
account of the terrible signs which are to precede the day of judgment, when 
something like a swoon came over him, and he was carried to his house, he 
remained in that state till he expired. Ibn Yunus al-Misri says in his History 
(of Egypt) that Ibn Wahb was a mawla to Yazid Ibn Rommana, who was himself 
a mawla to Abu Abd ar-Rahman Yazid Ibn Unais; the statement first given is 
made by Ibn Abd al-Rarr, and God best knoweth which is the truth. The fol¬ 
lowing anecdote is related by Abd Allah Ibn Wahb : “When Haiyat Ibn Shu- 
11 raih (9) received his yearly salary of sixty dinars, he used to distribute it all 
“ in alms before he went home, but on entering into his house, he would find 
“ this money again under his mattress. Haiyat had a cousin who, on learning 
‘ 1 2 3 the circumstance, took his salary also and gave it in alms; he then sought it 
“ under his mattress, but found nothing; and Haiyat, to whom he complained of 
“ his disappointment, said to him: ‘I gave to the Lord with full confidence, 
“ but you gave to him merely to make a trial of his goodness.’ ” 


(1) Seevol. I. page 672. 

(2) The life of this celebrated disciple of Mftlik will be found in this volume. 

(3) Some mistakes disfigure this notice in the printed Arabic text: here has been put for 

JJU Aae, and in the first line JjJ for ys. In the third line the word I must be suppressed. A too 
scrupulous adherence to his manuscripts led the editor into these faults and some others, which shall be noticed 
when met with. 
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(4) I have not been able to discover any account of this place in al-Makrtzi's Ehitat. 

(5) His life is given by Ibn KhaliikAn. 

(6) The printed text has Li 3 and the autograph ^iar 3 . The meaning of both words is the same. 

(7) In place of Asad Ju»! the autograph seems to have Shadtn ^xL. 

(8) See an observation on this subject in vol. I. p. 235, note (5). 

(9) There were two Traditionists of this name, both of whom drew their origiu from Hadramht. The first, 
who was probably the same person who is mentioned here, bore the surname of Abfi Zaraa asjj and was a 
native,of Egypt. He taught the Traditions on the authority of lbn al-Mub&rak, Ibn Wahb, and other doctors. 
He died A. H. 157 (A. D. 773-4), during the khalifat of Abfl Jaafar al-Manshr. The other Haiyat Ibn Shuraih 
was surnamed Abfi T-Abb&s and was a native of Emessa. His authority is cited by al-Bukh&ri in that chapter 
of his work which treats of the prayer to be said in time of danger.— {Tab. al-Muhad.) 


ABD ALLAH IBN LAHIA. 

Abu Abd ar-Rahman Abd Allah Ibn Lahia Ibn Okba Ibn Lahia al-Hadrami 
al-Ghafiki (member of the tribe of Ghdfik ) (1), a native of Egypt, was a narrator of 
Traditions, historical relations, and pieces in prose and verse, a great quantity of 
which he transmitted down. Muhammad lbn Saad states that he was a man of 
weak memory, and that those who received from him oral information when he 
first began to give lessons, had most probably acquired more correct versions of 
the pieces which he taught them, than those who studied under him in the latter 
period of his life. It sometimes happened that his pupils read to him (out of 
their note-books ) passages which he had never taught them (2), and he would 
make no observation on the subject; being afterwards told of the circumstance, 
he would reply : “It is not my fault; they come to me with a book and read it 
“ in my presence; they then go away. Had they asked me if that was what I 
“ taught them, I should have told them that it was not.” In the beginning of 
the year 155 (A.D. 772), he was appointed kadi of Old Cairo by Abu Jaafar al- 
Mansur, and was the first person raised to the place of kadi in that city by the 53i 
direct nomination of the khalif. He was removed from office in the month of 
the first Rabi, A. H. 164. He was also the first kadi who made it his duty to 
be present when watch was kept for the first appearance of the new moon in the 
month of Ramadan (3), and this custom is still continued to the present time (4). 

Ibn al-Farra mentions him in his Annals under the year 152: “In this 
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“ year,” says he, “ died the kadi Abu Khuzaima Ibrahim Ibn Yazid al-Himyari 
“ ( descended from Himyar) (5); he was succeeded by Abd Allah Ibn Lahia al- 
“ Hadrami. IbnKhudaij (Hudaij), who was in Irak at that time, relates in the fol- 
“ lowing terms the cause of his nomination: i 2 I went to see Abu Jaafar al-Mansur, 

‘ 1 1 who said to me : Ibn Khudaij! there is a man in your city who has just died 
“ ‘ and left the people in affliction for his loss.—Commander of the faithful! 
“ ‘ I replied, it must be Ibn 'Khuzaima!—It is, said he; and whom do you 
“ ‘ think we should put in his place?—I answered, Commander of the faith- 
‘ ‘ 1 ful! I suppose Ibn Maadan al-Yahsubi.—It is not fit that a kadi should be 
“ ‘ deaf, replied al-Mansur, and he is.—It is then Ibn Lahia, said I.—The very 
“ ‘ man, answered the khalif, although his memory be a little weak. He then 
“ ‘ gave orders for his appointment and settled on him thirty dinars a month.’ 

‘ ‘ He was the first kadi who received a salary, and the first also who was nomi- 
‘ ‘ nated directly by the khalif; before that, the kadi was chosen by the go- 
“ vernor of the city.” (6)t— Ibn Lahia died at Old Cairo on Sunday, the 15th of 
the first Rabi, A. H. 174 (August, A. D. 790),—or by another account in 170, 
—aged eighty-one years. Abu Musa al-Anazi (7) says in his History, that al- 
Laith Ibn Saad was one or two years older than Ibn Lahia. Ibn Yunus also 
mentions him in his History, in these terms : “ Abd Allah Ibn Lahia Ibn Okba 
“ Ibn Furan Ibn Rabia belonged to the family of Odul, one of the first in 
“ Hadramaut. His surname was Abu Abd ar-Rahman. Traditions were given 
“ on his authority by Amr Ibn al-Harith (8), al-Laith Ibn Saad, Othman Ibn 
“ al-Hakam al-Judami, and Ibn al-Mubarak (9).” He then gives the date of 
his death and adds : “ He was born A. H. 97 (A. D. 715-6);” after which, he 
mentions the following words, and traces them down, through an uninter¬ 
rupted series of narrators, from Ibn Lahia to himself : “On going to see Yazid 
“ Ibn Abi Habib (10), he said to me : ‘I think I see you seated on the cushion,’ 
“ meaning the one on which the kadi sits.’ ” And so it came to pass, for Ibn 
Lahia did not die before he filled the place of a kadi. — Hadrami means belong¬ 
ing to Hadramaut, which is a country in the most distant part of Yemen. 


(1) According to the author of the Ansdb, GMHk was the son of as-Sh&hid Ibn Alkama Ibn Akk, a descend¬ 
ant from Kahlftn. 

(2) Students took notes of the master’s lessons and read them to him the next day. 
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(3) In those countries where the Sunnite doctrines are professed, the fast of Ramadan is not commenced till 
the appearance of the new moon has been regularly certified. 

(4) Ibn Khallikan might have observed that it was discontinued under the Fatimite dynasty and had been 
re-established by Sal4h ad-dln. 

(5) Abh Khuzaima Ibrahim Ibn Yazid, a native of Old Cairo, was appointed kSdi of that city by Yazld lbn 
Hfttim, A.H. 144 (A.D. 761-2). He continued to fill this place till his death, which took place A.H. 154 (A. D. 
770-1). He was a man of great piety and lived by making halters, of which he sold two every day; with the 
price of one he supported himself, and he gave the price of the other to his brethren in Alexandria.— (History 
of the kddis of Cairo, by Sibt lbn Hujr, MS. No. 691.) 

(6) Sibt lbn Hujr, in his Lives of the Kddis, mentions Ibn Lahta and relates the anecdote given here, lbn 
Khudaij, or, as he writes the name, Abd Allah Ibn Abd ar-Rahrnan Ibn Hudaij, was the son of a kkdi of Cairo 
who had been nominated A.H. 86 and died A. H. 94 (A. D. 712-3,. 

(7) In the Arabic text this name is incorrectly printed jj!. 

(8) Abd Omaiya Amr Ibn aI-H4rith Ibn Yakftb, a native of Egypt and surnamed al-Muwaddib (the preceptor), 
was allied by adoption to the Ans4rs. He learned the Traditions from Katada and other great masters, and 
among his own pupils he had lbn Wahb. His death took place between A. H. 147 (A. D. 764) and 149. He 
was then upwards of fifty.— (Tab. al-Muhad.) 

(9) The life of Ibn al-Mubiirak is given in this volume, page 12. 

(10) Abd Raj4 Yazld Ibn Abi Habib Suwaid, a member by adoption of the tribe of Koraish and a native of 
Egypt, studied the Traditions under a number of eminent masters and had al-Laith Ibn Saad among his own 
pupils. He died A. H. 128 (A.D. 745), aged between seventy-five and eighty years.— (Tab. al-Muhaddithln .) 


AL-KAANABI. 

Abu Abd ar-Rahman Abd Allah Ibn Maslama Ibn Kaanab al-Harithi, sui - 
named al-Kaanabi, was a native of Medina. He received instructions in jurispru¬ 
dence and the Traditions from the imam Malik, and was one of his most talented, 
learned (1), and virtuous disciples. He knew by heart his master’s work, the 
Muuatta, and taught it to his own pupils from memory; for such was the man¬ 
ner in which this work was transmitted down by a number of Malik’s disciples: 
some diversity exists in the text as thus related by each; but the most perfect copy 
of it is that given viva voce by Yahya Ibn Yahya, as shall be again remarked in 
his life. Al-Kaanabi was surnamed ar-Rahib (the monk ) for his devotion and his 
virtue. Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Hailham related that his grandfather had 
said to him, in speaking of al-Kaanabi: “ When we went to see him, he would 
“ come out to us with the face of one who had been looking down on (the ter- 
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“ rors of) hell; may God preserve us from it! ” He died at Basra, the city 
where he resided, on Friday the 6th of Muharram, A. H. 221 (January, A. D. 
836). Ibn Bashkuwal mentions, in his list of those who transmitted orally 
532 the Muivatta from Malik to their own pupils, that al-Kaanabi died at Mekka. 
The surname of Kaanabi is derived from the name of his grandfather. 


(1) The word UL5 signifies esteemed as a sure authority for the exactness of the Traditions which he 
transmits. It is here rendered by learned. 


IBN KATHIR THE KORAN-READER. 

Abu Mabad (I) Abd Allah Ibn Kathir, one of the seven great masters in the 
science of koran-reading , died at Mekka, A. H. 120 (A. D, 737-8). This is the 
only information I can find respecting him.—I have since discovered that he is 
spoken of in the Kitdb al-Iknd (2), a work treating of the different readings of 
the Koran. The author of that book says: u Ibn Kathir al-Makki ( native of 
“ Mekka ) ad-Dari ( belonging to the tribe of ad-Ddr), which is a branch of that of 
“ Lakhm and produced Tamim ad-Dari (3); some say however that he took 
“ this surname from Darain (4\ because he was a druggist and perfumer, and 
‘ ‘ that is the place where perfumes are procured; this last derivation is the true 
“ one. They say that he was a mawla to Amr Ibn Alkama al-Kinani, and 
‘ ‘ that he drew his origin from one of those Persians whom Chosroes had sent 
“ by sea to Yemen, when he expelled the Abyssinians from that country (5). 
“ He dyed his beard with hinna (6) and was kadi of the community at Mekka (7). 
“ In the classification of the Tabis, he was placed in the second division (8). He 
“ was advanced in years, his hair was white, his beard long, his body large, his 
“ complexion tawny, and his eyes dark blue; his grey hair was dyed with hinna 
“ or with yellow dye ( sufra ), and in his conduct he displayed a dignified gravity. 
“ He was born at Mekka, A. H. 45 (A. D. 665-6), and he died in that city, A. H. 
“ 120.”—This writer gives here the same date for his death as that mentioned 
above, and it seems a point on which all the readers agree; but, in my opinion, 
it cannot be exact, for Abd Allah Ibn Idris al-Audi, who learned the readings 
of the Koran under Ibn Kathir, was born A.H. 115; and how could he have done 
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so, if his master had only lived till A.H. 120? This error originated with Abu Bakr 
Ibn Mujahid, who was deceived by the fact that Abd Allah Ibn Kathir of the 
tribe of Koraish, hut a different person from the koran-reader (9), died in that 
year; but God knows best! (TO) The system of reading followed by Ibn Kathir 
was transmitted down orally by two persons, Kunbul and al-Bazzi; the former, 
whose real name was Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-R.ahman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Kha- 
lid Ibn Said Ibn Jurja al-Makki al-Makhzumi died A.II. 291 (A.D. 903-4), aged 
ninety-six years; the latter, who bore the name of Abu T-Husain Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Nafi Ibn Abi T-Bazza Bashshar 
al-Farii (11), died A. H. 2T0 (A.D. 883-4), aged eighty. 


(1) The autograph has AbA Said, but the Nujum writes the name AbA Mabad as here, and the author of the 
Tabakdt al-Kurrd states expressly that such was his real surname. 

(2) Abd Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Abi T-Hasan Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-B4dish ^ioU!, a descendant from the An- 
sArs and a celebrated teacher of the koranic readings, was a native of Granada, and held the office of public 
preacher in that city. His work, the Iknd fi 'l-Kiradt ( the sufficient help, treating of the koranic readings), 
is esteemed one of the best treatises on the subject. He was likewise well acquainted with the Traditions. Died 
A.H. 542 (A.D. 1147-8).— [Tab. al-Kurrd, fol. 162 verso.) 

(3) Abb Rukaiya Tamtm Ibn AOs ad-DAri was originally a Christian, but embraced Islamism in the ninth 
year of the Hijra and became one of Muhammad’s Companions. He was so assiduous in the practice of devo¬ 
tion, that he obtained the appellation of Rdhib al-Omma (the monk of the people). He possessed a talent for 
relating stories or histories, and he continued that practice with the permission of the Prophet.— (Majmd 'l-Ah- 
bdb, MS. fonds St. Germain, No. 131; Star as-Salaf, ibid. No. 133.)—See d’Herbelot’s Bib. Orient. Tamih. 

(4) According to al-Idrlsi, DArain is situated in the province of Fars; and the author of the Mardsid calls it a 
sea-port where musk was imported from India. 

(5) According to Abd ’I-FedA, this occurred in the reigu of Anushirwan; Saif Ibn Zi-Yazan then recovered the 
throne of his ancestors. 

(6) See vol. I. page 46, note (3). 

tf) Kadi of the community ; this was a title given to the chief kadi {kddi 'l Kudal, more 

particularly in Africa and Spain. See Notices et Extraits, tom. XII. page 578. 

(8) The Tdbls were classed by the length of time which they had known and frequented the companions of 
Muhammad. 

(9) This Ibn Kathir is cited in the Sahih as an authority for one of the Traditions given in that work. His 
grandfather’s name was al-Muttalib.— {Tab. al-Kurrd.) 

(101 On this subject, ad-Dahabi makes the following observations in his Tabakdt al Kurrd: “ Abd Jaafar Ibn 
“ al-BAdish al-Andalusi is grossly mistaken in saying that Abd Allah Ibn Idris al-Audi studied koran-reading 

under Ibn Kathir; a statement on which an opinion has been founded that Ibn Kathir died later than A H. 
•• 120, which is another mistake.”—(MS. No. 742, fol. 17 verso.) 

(11) Al-Bazzi was a mawla to the tribe of MakhzOm, and a muwazzin in the great mosque of Mekka. Ad- 
Dahabi has a long article on him in the Tabakdt al-Kurrd. 
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IBN KUTAIBA. 

Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Muslim Ibn Kutaiba ad-Dinawari ( native of 
Dinawar), —some say al-Marwazi (native ofMarw ),—the author of the Kitdb al-Ma- 
drif (1) and the Adab al-Kdtib (2), was a grammarian and a philologer of eminent 
talent and noted for the correctness of his information. He resided at Baghdad 
and taught the Traditions in that city on the authority of Ishak Ibn Rahwaih (3), 
Abu Ishak Ibrahim az-Ziadi (4), Abu Hatim as-Sijistani (5), and other masters 
of the same period; his own authority was cited for Traditions by his son Ah¬ 
mad and by Ibn Durustuya (6). Besides the works just mentioned, he com¬ 
posed a number of others equally instructive, such as his Explanation of the 
rare expressions occurring in the Koran, Explanation of the rare expressions 
occurring in the Traditions, the Oydn al-Akhbdr (7), the Mushkil al-Kordn (ob¬ 
scurities of the Koran), the Mushkil al-Hadith (obscurities of the Traditions), the 
Tabakdt as-Shuard (notices on the poets), the Kitdb al-Ashriba (treatise on the dif¬ 
ferent sorts of drinks ), the Islah al-Ghalat (faults corrected ) (8), the Kitdb at- 
Tafkih (the instructor) (9), the Kitab al-Khail (treatise on horses), the seven Readings 
of the Koran analysed grammatically, a work on the Anwd (10), the Kitdb al- 
Masail, etc. (book of questions and answers), the Kitdb al-Maisir wa ’l-Kiddh (on 
games of chance) ('ll). These books he continued to explain to his pupils at 
Baghdad till his death. • His father was, it is said, a native of Marw, but he 
himself was born at Baghdad, or, according to some, at Kufa; having acted for 
some time in the capacity of a kadi at Dinawar, he received the surname of 
Dinaivari. His birth took place A. H. 213 (A. D. 828-9), and his death occur- 
535 red in the month of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 270 (May, A. D. 884); but this point 
is not well established, as some say that he died in A. H. 271 , others in A.H. 
296, on the first of Rajab, or on the 15th of that month (April, A.H. 909), and 
this last opinion is nearest to the truth. His death happened quite suddenly; 
he uttered a cry loud enough to be heard at a great distance, and then, falling 
into a state of insensibility, he expired. Another account says : He had eaten 
some harisa (a sort of pottage so called) which brought on an inflammation (12); 
he then uttered a loud cry and fell into a state of insensibility which lasted till 
the hour of noon; he was then agitated convulsively for some time, after which 
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he remained quiet, and he continued to utter the profession of faith till day¬ 
break the next morning, when he expired.—His son Abu Jaafar Ahmad Ibn 
Abd Allah was a doctor of the law, and taught also all the works of his father, 
by whom he had himself been instructed in them. He filled the place of kadi 
in Old Cairo, which city he first entered on the 18th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 
321 ; he died there in the exercise of his functions, A. H. 322, in the month of 
the first Rabi (February-March, A. D. 934): he was born at Baghdad.—It is said 
that most of the learned men (of that time ) called the Adah al-K&tib a preface 
without a book, and the Isldh al-Mantik (Ibn as-Sikkil’s work) a book without a 
preface; but this observation betrays a certain degree of prejudice against Ibn 
Kutaiba, for his Adah al-Kdlib contains an abundance of information disposed 
under regular heads; and I am convinced that their only motive for saying so 
was, because its preface is very long, whilst the Isldh has none at all. It is re¬ 
ported that he composed this work for Abu ’1-Hasan Obaid Allah Ibn Yahya Ibn 
Khakan (13), the vizir of the Abbaside khalif al-Motamid, son of al-Mutawakkil. 
It has been commented by Abu Muhammad (Abd Allah ) Ibn as-Sid al-Batalyausi, 
whose life will be found farther on. This learned scholar has explained therein 
(lie difficulties of the Adab al-Kdtib in the fullest manner, and pointed out the 
mistakes into which the author has fallen. His treatise bears the title of al-lkti- 
ddb fi, shark Adab al-Kuttdb (Extemporizing, being a commentary on the Guide 
for Kdiibs), and is a proof of the extensive information possessed by its author. 
—Kutaiba is the diminutive of kitba, the singular form of the word aktdb, which 
signifies entrails. It is a common noun, but came to be used as a proper name. 
From it is formed the relative adjective Kutabi. — Dtnawari (or Dainawari , as it is 
pronounced by as-Samani, but incorrectly) means belonging to Dlnawar, a town 
in Persian Irak near Kirmisin, which has produced a great number of eminent 
men. 

(1) The Kitdb al-Ma&rif, or, as it might be denominated, the Book of Facts, is a most useful work. Kii li- 
horn extracted from it the genealogies of the Arabs published in his JKonumenta histories Arabum. It contains 
besides a great number of short biographical notices on the early Moslims, etc. 

(2) The Adab al-Kdtib, or Writer’s Guide, is a short work on orthography, philology, synonyms, and gram¬ 
mar. The preface is remarkable for its length. 

(3) See vol. I. page 180. 

(4) Abd Ishak az-Zi&di descended from ZiAd Ibn Abth by the following line: His father SofvAn was son to 
SulaimAn Ibn Abi Bakr Ibn Abd ar-Rahm&n Ibn ZiAd Ibn Ablh. 
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(5) See vol. I. page 603. 

(6) The life of Ibn Durustffya comes immediately after this. 

(7) The Oytin al-Akhbdr (sources of information) forms a large volume in ten books, each of which treats of 
a different subject. One is on the sultan, another on knowledge, a third on food, a fourth on women, etc. 

(8) In this work he points out the mistakes into which Abb Obaida had fallen. 

(9) The subject of this work is not specified by Hajji Khalifa. 

(10) The anwd are the mansions of the moon in the Zodiac. The ancient Arabs imagined that they had great 
influence on the weather. 

(11) See Pocock’s Specimen, p. 318. 

(12) This signification of the word is not given in the dictionaries, but it was known to M. de Sacy. 
See his edition of Abdallatif, page 16. 

(13) Obaid Allah Ibn Khakan was vizir to al-Mutawakkil and al-Motamid, in whose reign he died. He pos¬ 
sessed great abilities as an administrator of public affairs, and by his generous character he gained the favour of 
the public and the military. He had refused to accept the vizirat a second time, but the troops insisted so 
strongly on his returning to office, that he was obliged to consent.—(See Fakhr ad-din Ibn TaMtabAs ad-Dtial 
al-Isldmiya, MS. No. 898. fol. 221, 232.) 


IBN DURUSTUYA. 

Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Jaafar Ibn Durustuya Ibn al-Marzuban al- 
Farisi al-Fasawi (native of Fasa in the province of Fars ) was a grammarian of 
great learning and talent. He studied philology at Baghdad under al-Mubarrad, 
Ibn Kutaiba (him whose life has been just given) and other masters; and a num¬ 
ber of eminent men, such as ad-Darakutni and others, received lessons from him 
on the same subject. He was born A.H. 258 (A.D. 871 -2), and died at Baghdad 
on Monday, the 20th of Safar,—some say the 23rd,—A. H. 347 (May, A.D. 958). 
His father was an eminent Traditionist. According to as-Samani, the word 
is pronounced Durustuya, but Ibn Makula says in his Kitdb al-A&mdl that 
Darastawaih is the true pronunciation. As for the denominations Fdrisi and 
Fasawi, we have already explained them in the life of al-Basasiri (vol.I. page 173). 
—Ibn Durustuya’s works are the height of excellence and exactness; they con¬ 
sist in a commentary on al-Jarmi’s work (the Farkh ) (1); the Irshdd (direction ), a 
treatise on grammar; a treatise on the alphabet; a commentary on the philological 
work entitled al-Fasih (2); an answer to al-Mufaddal ad-Dubbi’s refutation of 
al-Khalil (Ibn Ahmad); the Hiddya (direction) (3); a treatise on the words which 
end m a long or a short elif; an explanation of the rare expressions occurring in 
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the Traditions; a treatise on the ideas and allusions usually met with in poetry ; 
the Kitdb al-Haiyi tea ’l-Maiyit (4), the Kit&b at-Tawassut, or arbiter between al- 
Akhfash and Thaalab relative to their explanations of the Koran; the History of 
Koss Ibn Saida (5); a treatise on those nouns which have each opposite significa- 354 
tions; the History of the Grammarians; and a refutation of al-Farra’s doctrines 
in rhetoric. He commenced also a number of other works, but did not finish 
them. 

(1) See yoI. I. page 629. 

(2) The Fasih or correct speaker is, as its title implies, a philological work. It is not exactly known who was 
the author of it; some attribute it to Ibn as-Sikkit, and others to Abd T-AbbUs Thaalab. It has been eluci¬ 
dated by a great number of commentators. 

(3) Hajji Khalifa does not specify the subject of this work. 

(4) The Haiyi wa ’l-Maiyit {living and dead) is mentioned by Hajji Khalifa, but without any remark. 

(5) Koss Ibn Saida Ibn Amr al-IbMi (the Nestorian Christian) was bishop of NajrSn in Yemen and cele¬ 
brated for his eloquence. Muhammad met him at OkSz and heard him preach, some time previously to the 
promulgation of Islamism. Al-Mashdi speaks of him in the MurOj ; see Dr. Sprenger’s translation of that 
work, vol. I. page 137. 


AL-KAABI. 

Abu T-Kasim Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mahmud al-Kaabi al-Balkhi, a man 
celebrated for his learning, was the author of that sect of the Motazilites, the 
members of which are called Kaabites. He taught some doctrines peculiar to 
himself; for instance, that Almighty God has not the faculty of intention, and 
that all his acts happen without his having any intention or will to produce them. 
He was one of the great masters in scholastic theology, and held some eclectic opi¬ 
nions in this science. His death took place on the first of Shaaban, A. H. 317 
(September, A.D. 929). — Kaabi means belonging to the tribe of Kaab. — Balkhi 
signifies belonging to Balkh , one of the great cities of Khorasan. 


VOL. II. 


4 
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AL-KAFFAL AL-MARWAZI. 

Abu Bakr Abd Allah Ibri Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah al-Kaffal al-Marwazi (native 
of Marw ), a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, was the paragon of his time for legal 
knowledge, traditional learning, piety, and self-mortification. The results of 
his application to the development of the imam as-Shafi’s system of doctrine far 
surpassed those of his contemporaries: all his deductions are sound and his 
arguments decisive. Great numbers studied with profit under his tuition, and 
among the number were Abu Ali as-Sinji, the kadi Husain (whose life has been 
already given) (1), and Abu Muhammad al-Juwaini, the father of the Imam al- 
Haramain. All those persons became imams of great note; they composed 
most instructive works, propagated as-Shafi’s doctrines in the different countries 
of the Moslim empire and taught them to others, who, in their turn, became 
eminent as imams. Al-Kaffal was already advanced in years when he began to 
study the law; he had spent his youth in making locks ( akfdl ), an art in which 
he attained great skill, and it was for this reason that he was surnamed al-Kaffdl 
(the locksmith ). It is said by some that he was thirty years of age when he com¬ 
menced learning jurisprudence. He composed a commentary on Ibn al-Haddad 
al-Misri’s (2) treatise on the secondary principles of the law, a work which has 
been commented also by Abu Ali as-Sinji and by Abu Taiyib at-Tabari; it is a 
small volume and difficult to be understood; some of the questions treated in it 
are so obscure (3) and so strange, that none but jurisconsults of superior talent 
can resolve them and understand their purport: we shall speak of the author 
of this book when giving the lives of those whose name is Muhammad. Al- 
Kaffal died in the year h\ 7 (A. D. 1026-7), at the age of ninety, and was buried 
in Sijistan, where his tomb is still well known and continues to be visited as a 
place of sanctity. 

(1) For as-Sinji’s life, see vol. I. p. 419. In page 418 of ihe same volume will be found the life of Husain. 

(2) His life will be found in this work. 

(3) In the printed Arabic text read jt. 
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ABU MUHAMMAD AL-JUWAINI. 

Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Yusuf Ibn Muhammad Ibn Haiyuya al- 
Juwaini, a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi and the father of the Imam al-Hara- 
main (whose life shall be given later), was a great master in the interpretation 
of the Koran, and in law, dogmatic theology, grammar, and general literature. 

He cultivated this last science at Juwain under his father Abu Yakub Yusuf, 
and then proceeded to Naisapur, where he studied jurisprudence under Abu 
’t-Taiyib Sahl as-Soluki ( see vol. I. p. 606). From thence he went to Marw and 
put himself under the tuition of al-Kaffal al-Marwazi, him whose life has just 
been given. He followed with great assiduity the lessons of that doctor and 
derived from them much profit and information; he acquired also under his 
tuition a solid knowledge of the Shafite doctrines, great skill in controversy, and 
a perfect acquaintance with the peculiar system followed by him in developing 
the principles of the law. Having finished his studies under al-Kaffal, he re- 533 
turned to Naisapur in the year 407 (A. D. 1016-7), and obtained the place 
of professor and mufti. A great number of persons, and amongst them his 
own son the Imam al-Haramain, pursued their studios under him. The 
deepest respect was always shown to him, and no conversation but the most 
serious was ever held in his presence. He composed a great commentary on 
the Koran, containing much varied information, and also a number of works on 
jurisprudence, such as the Tabsira (elucidatory , the Tazkira (remembrancer ), the 
Mukhtasar al-Mukhtasar (abridgment of the abridgment ) (1), the Fark (2), the Jamo, 
the Silsila (chain) (3\ the Maukif al-Imdm wa ’l-Mdmun (station of the imdm and 
those over whom he presides), etc. He drew up also a number of Talikas (4), and 
had besides learned a great quantity of the Traditions. His death took place in 
the month ofZu ’1-Kaada, A.II. 438 (April-May, A.D. 1047), according to as-Sa- 
mani.in his Zail; but in his Ansdb he says that it happened in the year 434 (A.D. 

1042-3) at Naisapur; God best knoweth the truth! The same author mentions 
that he died at an advanced age, and he gives the following anecdote as it was 
related by the shaikh Abu Salih, the muwazzm : “The shaikh Abu Muhammad 
“ al-Juwaini’s illness lasted seventeen days, and he expressed a desire that the 
“ washing of his body should be done by me, and that I should preside at his 
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“ interment. When he died, I washed him, and on shrouding him I perceived 
u that his right arm, from the shoulder downwards, was luminous although it 
u bore no traces of injury; it shone with a lustre like that of the moon, at 
“ which I was filled with admiration, and I said to myself : ‘This is a blessing 
“ which his fatwas (legal decisions) have drawn down upon him.’ ” — Juwaini 
means belonging to Juwain, a large territory near Naisapur, crowded with 
villages. 


(1) This is an abridgment of al-Muzani’s compendium of the Shafite doctrines .—(Tabakdt as-Shdflyin.) 

(2) This seems to be a mistake of Ibn Khallikan; the author of the Tabakdt as-Shdfiyin calls it the For ilk , 
and Hajji Khalifa mentions it under this title in his bibliographical dictionary. 

(3) These works all treat of Shafite jurisprudence; 

(4) See below, note (1). 


ABU ZAID AD-DABUSI. 

Abu Zaid Abd Allah Ibn Omar Ibn Isa ad-Dabusi, one of the most eminent 
jurisconsults of the sect of Abu Hanifa, and a doctor of proverbial reputation for 
his learning, was the first who invented the art of (. Moslim ) dialectics and brought 
that science into existence. A number of taalikas (1) were composed by him; 
he wrote also other works, such as the Asrdr (mysteries) (2) and the Tahwim lil- 
Adilla (system of demonstrations) (3). It is related that he once had a discussion 
with another doctor, who only smiled or laughed when pressed by his argu¬ 
ments, on which he pronounced these verses : 

Why does he answer me by a laugh or a grin when I bring forward a decisive proof? 
If grinning be the result of legal knowledge, how excellent a jurisconsult is the bear of 
the desert! 

He died in the city of Bokhara, A. H. 430 (A. D. 1038-9).— Dab&si is derived 
from Dab&siya, the name of a town between Bokhara and Samarkand, which has 
produced a number of learned men. 


(1) Taalikas were of two kinds: the first consisted of notes taken by the student during the lessons of his 
professor; and the second, of notes composed to clear up obscure passages in an author and supply his omis¬ 
sions ; a sort of commentary, in fact. Ad-DabUsi’s were of the latter kind. 

(2) This is a treatise on the dogmas and the secondary points of the law. 

(3) This work treats of dogmatic theology. 
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AL-MURTADA IBN AS-SHAHROZURI. 


Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn al-Kasim Ibn al-Muzaffar Ibn Ali Ibn al- 
Kasim as-Shahrozuri, surnamed al-Murtada (him in whom God is pleased ), and 
father of the kadi Kamal ad-din, was celebrated for his great merit and his piety. 
(We shall give the life of his father and that of his son.) This fine preacher, 
who was equally remarkable for the elegance of his figure and the harmony of 
his style, was kadi of Mosul and taught the Traditions in that city; he had 
passed some time at Baghdad in the study of the latter branch of learning and 
the pursuit of legal knowledge. He composed some beautiful poetry, and 
amongst other pieces a kasida of great merit, written in the mystical style pecu¬ 
liar to the Sufis. We shall give it here (1): 

The light of their fire glimmered (from afar), and already the night had darkened 
(around us) ; the weary camel-driver could no longer continue his song, and our guide 
stood perplexed and bewildered. I looked at that fire, but the glance of my eye was 536 
feeble; my mind also had been weakened by my separation ( from the beloved); my 
heart was that afflicted' heart ( which you have known so long) ; and my passion, that in¬ 
most passion ( which has so long been my torment). I then turned towards the flame and 
said to my companions: “ That is Laila’s fire; rein over to it.” They directed towards 
it firm glances from their eyes; glances which were repelled and turned aside. Then (my 
companions) began to reproach (me) : “ Was it not a flash of lightning which you saw, or 
“ else a phantom of your imagination?” On this I abandoned them and bent thither 
my way; desire was the camel which conveyed me, and passion the rider who sat behind 
me. With me was a companion (love) who followed my traces; for it is the nature of 
love to be importunate. The fire blazed up and we approached nearer, till some time¬ 
worn ruins intervened. We went on to them till our progress was stopped by sighs and 
sadness. “Who dwell in these abodes?" I exclaimed, and voices answered: “A 
“wounded man, a captive in bondage, and a victim slain! what seekest thou here?”— 

“ I am a guest,” was my reply; “ l seek hospitality, where is the stranger’s meal of wel- 
“ coine?”—They pointed towards the court of the dwelling: “Stop there,” said they, 
“and kill thy camel for thy food; from us a guest never departeth more! He who 
“ comes to us must throw away his staff of travel.”—“ But how,” said I, “ can I reach 
“ that fire? where is the way?” We then halted at the habitation of some people whom 
the wine had prostrated even before they had tasted of it. Passion had effaced all traces 
of their former existence, and had itself become the mere traces of a ruin; in this ruin 
they had fixed their abode. Among them was one abstracted, in whom neither com¬ 
plaints nor tears found any longer place; his sighs alone denoted his existence, and 
even of these (his will) was guiltless; from these his consciousness was far apart. 
Among them also was one who made signs that we should observe his passion which, 
less intense (than that of the others), had allowed his consciousness to exist. I saw that 
each of them had reached stations the description of which would require a long epistle. 
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“ People of desire,” said I, “peace be upon you; I have a heart so preoccupied with 
“ you that it perceived you not! my eyes were required to furnish torrents of tears, so 
“ great was my wish to meet you. The impulse of desire hurried me towards you 
“ through the vicissitudes of events. I should be in fault were I to ask you pardon (for 
“ my boldness) ; may I then hope for a kind reception from him who knows what motive 
‘ ■ I have for not asking pardon ? I have come to warm me at the fire; can I find a road to 
“ your fire, now that the morning draweth near?” To this they replied not, but their 
external state gave me answer sufficient, as every veil between my intelligence and it 
was now rent asunder; here was the reply: “Let not the beautiful gardens deceive 
“thee; between thee and them are hills and pitfalls. How many have tried to 
“reach that fire by surprise! they strived to-attain the object (of their wishes), but to 
“approach it was difficult. They stopped to contemplate; but when they had 
557 “ every sign of succeeding, the banner of fulfilment appeared, borne in the hand of 

“passion, and the chiefs gave the command to charge. ‘Where,’ exclaimed they, 
“ ‘ where are they who pretend to resist us in combat? This is the day wherein all false 
“ ‘ pretensions shall fade away!’ They charged like heroes; and on the day when foes 
“ meet in arms, it is the heroes alone who fall. They lavished every effort, whilst the 
“ object of their desire avoided their approach and slighted all their endeavours. They 
“ plunged into the abyss and disappeared in its waves; the currents then cast them back 
“ among the ruins which they now stained with their blood (2), shed, alas! in vain. 
“ Such is our fire; it shineth for him who travelleth at night, but it cannot be reached. 
“ The share of it which falls to the sight is the utmost which can be obtained; but those 
“ able to conceive this are few in number. One whom you well know went towards it, 
“ hoping to take from it a brand; he approached with outstretched arms, with wishes 
“ and supplications, but it rose far beyond his reach; it was too exalted to abide his 
“ proximity, and yet he was a prophet. We therefore rest amazed as thou hast seen; 
“ all our efforts to reach it being vain; we pass away the time in ( the delusions of) hope, 
“ but judge what is the state of that heart whose aliment consists in being tantalised! 
“ Each time it tastes the bitter cup of misfortune, another cup is brought to it, sweet- 
“ ened with hope. Each time fancy sets a project before us, we are turned away from 
“ it and told that patient resignation befits us best. Such is our state; such is all that 
“ our knowledge can attain; but every state must undergo a change.” 

I give this kasida on account of its rarity and because it is in high request. 
It is related by a (Sdfi) shaikh that he had a dream in which he heard a voice say: 
“ Nothing was ever uttered on Sufism so good as the Mausiliyan kasida (the Mo- 
“ sul kasida)-” and this is the one which was meant.—The following distich was 
given by Majd al-Arab (glory of the Arabs) (3) al-Aamiri as having been com¬ 
posed by al-Murtada: 

O my heart! how long will good advice prove useless ? Quit thy sportive humour; how 
often has thy gaiety brought thee into danger! There is no part of thee without a 
wound (4); but thou wilt not feel the bad effects of inebriation till thy reason returneth. 

The katib Imad ad-din gives the following verses as al-Murtada’s in the Kha- 
rida: 
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I sought my heart, that I might ask of patience the force to sustain, for a moment, the 
rigours of my beloved; but I neither found my heart nor patience. The sunshine of 
our fond intercourse was gone; darkness had overshadowed the paths of love, and I 
stopped amazed and confounded; but a single instant had scarce elapsed when I saw 
her again a sovereign mistress, and my heart her captive. 

These verses also, are by the same person : 

Those whom I love departed, and how copious were the tears of blood which they then 
let loose ( from our eyes); and how many hearts did they bring back into bondage! Blame 
me not if grief for their absence make me reject the controul of reason; what I have just 
said will suffice for my excuse. 

For them my heart is in affliction; for them I shed tears of blood; for them I am con- 538 
sumed with flames; for them my heart is broken. At their door we are a crowd of 
suitors; our hearts melting away with apprehension; they have left us scarcely a 
breath of life; 0 that they saw our state. Kindness or aversion, sleep or waking, des¬ 
pair or hope, patience or restlessness,—these exist for us no longer. 0 that they had 
remained even after they had broken the ties of friendship and treated me with cruelty! 
Were the love I bear them to deprive me of existence, the perfume of that love would 
yet remain 1 I am like the taper, useful to those around it, but consuming itself away. 

I never went to meet thee, Laila! without feeling as if the earth were folded up from 
under me (so rapid was my pace ); but when my resolution turned me from thy door, I 
stumbled over the skirts of my garment. 

Most of his poetry is in the same style. He was horn in the month of Shaa- 
ban, A. H. 465 (April-May, A. D. 1073); he died at Mosul in the month of the 
first Rabi, A. H. 511 (July, A. D. 1117), and was interred in the sepulchral 
chapel of the Shahrozuri family. The kdttb Imad ad-din says in his Khartda, 
where he gives a notice on al-Murtada: “ As-Samani mentions having heard 
“ that the kadi Abu Muhammad,”—meaning al-Murtada,—“ died some time 
“ later than the year 520.” 


(1) All the ideas of the kaslda are borrowed from pastoral life : in the following piece they have a mystic 
import besides, as shall be here indicated. The light of their fire: the presence of the Divinity manifested to 
the saints. The night: moral darkness. The camel-driver: the preacher. The guile: the divine. The be¬ 
loved: God. Laila: the name of the beloved, God. Desire: the love of God. Passion: The amious wish to 
enjoy the divine Presence. The time-worn ruins: the world, the seat of desolation in the eyes of the devout, 
inasmuch as the presence of the Divinity is not always felt in it. The wounded, the captive, and the victim: 
the vanquished by the love of God. From us a guest never departethmore: till his soul is released by death. 
The people: the devout, the Shfi brethren. Wine: the delight caused by the perception of God’s pre¬ 
sence. Stations: degrees of exaltation attained by the soul through the means of spiritual exercises and 
contemplation. People of desire: another name for the lovers of the Divinity. The warmth of the fire: the 
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beneficial influence of God’s presence. The morning: the entrance of the novice into the Sflfi life after aban¬ 
doning the world, which is the seat of darkness. The gardens : paradise. The banner of fulfilment: the sign 
that the novice has become an adept and fulfilled all the necessary duties of spiritual life. The chiefs, lite- 
terally, the people of the truths: so called because they have obtained a clear insight into the spiritual world, 
which is the abode of truth as this earth is the abode of illusion. To charge: literally, to canter round and 
round the field of battle and challenge the enemy; it then signifies, to turn round as the dervishes do. The enemy: 
the world and its passions. The abyss : the Divine nature. Thrown back among the ruins : recovering from 
an ecstasy of divine love and finding oneself in the world. One whom you well know : the prophet Moses. 
The brand: see Koran, surat 27, verse 7; Exod. III. 

(2) In the Arabic text, for !«.> read a„0. 

(3) The autograph alone has Ss~°, not jJ t As-* as the other MSS.; the first is certainly the 

right reading. Imad ad-Dln has a notice on this person in the Kharlda, the sum of which is: The emir Majd 
al-Arab Muzaffar ad-Dawlat Abfi Faras Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ghalib al-Aamiri was the wonder of the age for 
his poetic talent, and his verses were proverbially said to be as fine as those of his namesake Abfl Faras (see 
Ibn Khallik&n’s Biograph. Diet. vol. I. page 366). He was born in the province of Irak and went to Ispahan, 
A. H. 837 (A. D. 1142-3), where he pronounced his eulogistic kastdas and acquired great reputation. The 
kdtib saw him for the last time at Mosul, A. H. 870. — ( Kharlda MS. No 1447, fol 27, where some long ex¬ 
tracts from his poetry are given.) 

(5) The autograph has laiic cJ-i>; but the sense certainly requires la! At d 


SHARAF AD-DIN IBN ABI USRUN. 

Abu Saad Abd Allah Ibn Abi ’s-Sari Muhammad Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn Mu- 
tahhar Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Usrun Ibn Abi ’s-Sari at-Tamimi, surnamed first al- 
Hadithi and then al-Mausili (native of Mosul), entitled also Sharaf ad-din (noble¬ 
ness of religion), was a doctor of the Shafite sect, and one of the first men of the 
age by his talents and his learning as a jurisconsult. His reputation spread to 
distant countries and his influence was most extensive. In his youth he studied 
the ten readings (1) of the koran under Abu ’1-Ghanaim as-Sulami as-Saruji, 
al-Bari Abu Abd Allah Ibn ad-Dabbas (see vol. I. page 459), Abu Bakr al-Maz- 
rafi (2), and other masters. He commenced learning jurisprudence under the 
kadi al-Murtada Ibn as-Shahrozuri (vol II. p. 29), and Abu Abd Allah al-Husain, 
Ibn Khamis al-Mausili (see vol. I. page 422); he had afterwards, when in Bagh¬ 
dad, Asaad al-Mihani (vol. I. p. 189) for preceptor in that science. He studied 
dogmatic theology under Ibn Barhan al-Usuli (vol. I. p. 80), and learned there 
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also dialectics. From Baghdad he proceeded to Wasit and read the Koran under 
the tuition of Abu Ali T-Fariki (vol. I. p. 376), the kadi of that city, by whom 
he was instructed also in the Fawdid alrMuhaddab. In the year 523 (A.D. 1129 
he himself gave public lessons at Mosul, after which he resided for some time 
at Sinjar whence he proceeded to Aleppo, A. H. 545: from that he removed to 
Damascus, when Nur ad-din Mahmud Ibn Zinki got possession of that city in 
the month of Safar, A. H. 549 (April-May, A.D. 1154). He then opened a 
class in the western corner of the great mosque, and was appointed adminis¬ 
trator of the endowments ( ivakfs ) possessed by the mosques. He then re¬ 
turned to Aleppo, where he settled. A great number of works were com¬ 
posed by him to elucidate the doctrines of the sect to which he belonged; of 
these may be mentioned the Safwat al-Mazhab (quintessence of the Shafite doctrines ). 
extracted from the (Imtim al-Haramain s) Nihdyat alrMatlab, in seven volumes; 
the Kitdb alrlntisdr (vindication of the Shafites ), in four volumes; the Kitdb al- 
Murshid (the guide, a work on the secondary points of law), in two volumes; and 
the Kitdb az-Zaria fi Marafat as-Sharia (means of acquiring a knowledge of the 
laic). He composed also the Tafsir (explanation ), a work forming four volumes 
treating of the points in which his sect differs from the others; the Mdkhaz an- 
Nazar ( point of view); a short treatise on the dividing of inherited property; 
and a work entitled al-Irshdd al-Mughrib fi Nusrati 'l-Mazhab (plain directions for 
the defence of the Shafite sect); this last however he did not complete, as it was 
stolen from him with other property at Aleppo. The number of students who 
followed his lessons and profited by his tuition was very great. His merit 
having at length rendered him conspicuous, he obtained the esteem and favour 
of Nur ad-din, lord of Syria, who erected colleges in Aleppo, Emessa, Hamat, 389 
Baalbek, and other cities, for the, express purpose of having him to teach in 
these places. (At different periods) he filled the post of kadi at Sinjar, Nisibin, 
Harran, and elsewhere in Diar Bakr; he then returned to Damascus, A.H. 570 
(A. D. 1174-5), and three years afterwards, he was appointed to fill the same 
functions in that city when the kadi Dia ad-din as-Shahrozuri gave in his resig¬ 
nation ; an act of which I shall state the motive in the life of Kamal ad-din 
Muhammad as-Shahrozuri. Ten years before his death he lost his sight, but 
continued to hold his office, the duties of which were discharged by his son and 
deputy, Muhi ad-din Muhammad. At that time, he composed a short treatise 
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irove that the place of kadi could be lawfully held by a blind man; a point 
opposition with the doctrine of as-Shafi on the subject: I have read, it is 
3 , in the Kitdb az-Zawdid, a work composed by Abu ’1-Hasan al-Imrani (3), 
author of the Kitdb al-Bayan , that, in one point of view, it is lawful; this 
however, quite an extraordinary opinion, and I never found it advanced 
Lny other work but his. ( Speaking of this subject I must mention that ) a letter 
into my hands, addressed to al-Kadi ’1-Fadil at Cairo from the sultan Salah 
lin at Damascus; it was wholly in that prince’S ! handwriting and, among 
er passages, it contained one relative to Sharaf ad-din’s blindness and his 
lion that the post of kadi could be lawfully filled by a blind man, although 
the other jurisconsults declared the contrary—“you will therefore,” says the 
ter, “ have an interview with the shaikh Abu ’t-Tahir Ibn Auf al-Iskan- 
arani, and ask him what are the traditions on this subject, and if they au- 
lorise it or not.”—But after all, there can be no doubt of his eminent merit. 

; hdfiz Ibn Asakir mentions him in the History of Damascus, and the kdtib 
d ad-din makes his eulogium in the Kharida and pronounces him the last of 
muftis : he gives also some verses composed by him. The two which fol- 
were recited to me by one of our shaikhs, with the remark that he had heard 
Abi Usrun repeat them very often, but that he did not know if they were his 
1 or not; they are given, however, as that doctor’s by the kdtib in the Kharida: 

1 hope for a lengthened life; and yet every hour the dead pass by me, as their biers are 
borne rapidly along. Am I not as they, except that I must pass a few more sad nights 
to complete the time of my existence? 

’he following lines also are quoted as his in the same work : 

I always hope to meet my beloved, and yet I know full well that I must quit her shortly 
after. Mounted on the steeds of Mortality, we rush, as if with emulation, towards the 
goal of death. O that we both might expire together 1 neither of us then would taste 
the bitter loss of the other. 

O thou who askest me how I have been since thy departure! God preserve thee from 
what my heart has felt since our separation. Tears of grief swore never to cease flow¬ 
ing from my eyes, and sleep swore never to visit them till I met thee again. 

The time which has passed is gone for ever, and that which is to come exists not. 
Thy life is only the present moment; the days of man form two sums, one increasing, 
the other diminishing. 
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Ibn Abi Usrun was born at Mosul on Monday, the 22nd of the first Rabi, 
A. H. 492 (February, A. D. 1099); he died at Damascus on the eve of Tuesday, 
the 1 1th of Ramadan, A. H. 585 (October, A. D. 1189). He was buried in the 
mad/rasa which bears his name and which he himself had founded within that 
city: I have often visited his tomb. On his death (one of his female relatives 
received a letter of condolence from al-Kadi ’l-Fadil, in reply to one wherein she 
announced to him this event: his participation in her grief was expressed in the 
following terms : “I have received the letter of the honourable lady for whose 
“ welfare may God provide! may He preserve her for the happiness of her 
“family; may He smooth for her the path leading to spiritual welfare, and 
“ make her words and actions proceed from the wish to gain his favour.” It 
contained also this passage: “I shall only add—and what I mention is a dimi- 
“ nution in the strength of Islamism, and a breach in the frame of human 
‘ ‘ society, so great as nearly to cause its ruin !—I mean that which God decreed 
“ concerning the death of the imam Sharaf ad-din Ibn Abi Usrun, may the 
‘ 1 divine mercy be upon him !—the loss sustained in him by the world at large; 
“ the affliction of the pious—and the joy of the foes to religion. For he was a 
“ land-mark set up in the tracts of science, and he counted among the last rem- 
“ nants of a holy race now passed away. And God knoweth my grief for his 
“ death, my desolation in the world now deprived of the blessing of his pre- 
“ sence, and my sadness in losing the abundant merits of his charitable pray- 
“ ers.”— Hadithi means belonging to the Iladitha of Mosul , a village on the east 
bank of the Tigris near (the mouth of) the Upper Zab. It must not be con¬ 
founded with another place of the same name, the Hadttha of an-Ntira, which is 
a fortress on an island in the Euphrates, at some parasangs’ distance from al- 
Anbar. The former lies at the most eastern extremity of the territory called the 
Sawdd, and is the one meant by the jurisconsults when they say, in their books : 
“ The land of Sawad extends in longitude from the Haditha of Mosul to Abha- 
“ dan, and in latitude from al-Kadisiya to Hulwan.” 


(1) There are seven authorised readings of the Koran, named after seven great doctors who first taught them 
and whose lives are given by Ibn Khallikftn; three more readings were afterwards admitted, and Yakhb Ibn 
Ishak al-Hadrami, the author of one of them, is considered as the eighth reader. 1 have not yet been able to 
discover the names of the two others. 
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(2) AM Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Husain al-Mazrafl, a teacher of the koranic readings and a calculator of 
the division of inheritances ( al-Faradi ), inhabited Mazrafa, a village lying between Baghdad and Okbara. He 
was born at Baghdad, A. H. 439 (A. D. 1047-8), and died praying, A. H. 527 (A. D. 1132).— (Tab al-Kurrd, 
fol.145.) 

(3) Saad Ibn Yahya Ibn Abi ’1-Khair al-Imrbni, a native of Yemen and the author of the Baydn, or eluci¬ 
dation of the secondary points of the law, was a doctor of the sect of as-SMfi, and held a high reputation for 
his knowledge of the law, dogmatic and scholastic theology, and the science of grammar. None possessed a 
better acquaintance than he with the works of Abb Ishak as-Shlr&zi, and he was surpassed by none in piety and 
devotion. Students came from all countries to study under him ; but it is said that he sometimes combined 
with the Shafite doctrines certain principles borrowed from the school of Irak, the great imam of which was 
Abb Hanlfa. He was born A. H. 489 (A. D. 1096), and died A. H 558 (A. D. 1162-3). The following works 
were composed by him : the Baydn, in ten volumes; the Zawatd, or additions to Abb Ishak as-Shirbzi’s Wu- 
haddab, in two volumes; the Kitdb as-Sawdl, questions on the obscure points of the Muhaddab; an abridged 
collection of fatwas; an abridgment of al-Ghazzali’s Ihya o Ultm ad-dtn; the Intisar, or aid, a refutation of the 
Kadarites. He composed the Baydn in somewhat less than four years and the Zawdid in about five.— (Tab. 
as-Shdf.) —In the autograph MS. of Ibn Khallikbn, his surname is given as Abb T-Husain; in the Tabakdt 
as-Shdflyln, as Abb Y-Khair; and in the Tabakdt al-Fokahd, as Abb ’1-Hasan, which is also that found in the 
other manuscripts of Ibn Khallikbn’s work. 


IBN ASAAD AL-MAUSILI. 


Abu ’1-Faraj Abd Allah Ibn Asaad Ibn Ali Ibn Isa, generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn ad-Dahhan al-Mausili (son of the Mosul oil-merchant), entitled 
also al-Himsi ( native of Emessa) and surnamed al-Muhaddab (1), was a juriscon¬ 
sult of great abilities, a learned scholar and a fine poet. His verses are remark¬ 
able for the elegance of their turn and the beauty of their thoughts. Poetry 
became his ruling passion, and it was to it that he owed his reputation. His 
poetical works are all of great merit and form a small volume. Mosul was his 
native place, but poverty forced him to take the resolution of going to Egypt, that 
he might pay his court to as-Salih Ibn Ruzzik, the' lord of that country ( see his 
life, vol. I. page 657). Obliged, by the insufficiency of his means, to leave his 
wife behind him, he addressed the following lines to the shaHf Dia ad-din Abu 
Abd Allah Zaid Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Obaid Allah al-Husaini, the 
naMb or chief of the sharifs at Mosul: 
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An afflicted female, bathed in tears for my departure, hoped to detain me by declaring 
my project the result of folly. Her entreaties were urgent, and when she saw me deaf to 
her prayers, the tears which fell from her eyes wounded me to the heart. She perceived 
the camels already loaded,—and the moment of separation had united the lamenters and 
those for whom they were lamenting,—when she said: “ Who will save me from starva- 
“ tion in thy absence ?”■—“ God,” I replied, “and thy patron Ibn Obaid Allah. Fear 
“ not for want of sustenance; there is one whose beneficence is ample, like the showers 
“ of the Pleiades; him I have asked to shed abundance upon thy place of dwelling.” 

When the shartf read these verses, he immediately undertook to provide for 
the poet’s wife, and he furnished her with every thing she required as long as 
her husband was absent. As for Ibn Asaad, he went to Egypt and recited to 
as-Salih Ibn Ruzzik the poem composed in his praise, and rhyming in K, of 
which some verses have been already given ( vol . I. page 658). He afterwards 
underwent various vicissitudes of fortune and became at length a professor at 
Hims ( Emessa ), where he fixed his residence. It was for this reason that he re- 561 
ceived the surname of al-Himsi. The kdtib Imad ad-din speaks of him in the 
Kharida: “When I was in Irak,” says he, “my constant desire was to meet him, 

“ for I had read his admired kasidas and was struck with the beauty of his ideas; 

“ his poem rhyming in K had already circulated throughout all the literary 
“ world, and was itself a written proof that none of his contemporaries had at¬ 
tained to such a degree of excellence as he.” After this eulogium he conti¬ 
nues: “A slight lisp only served to display the perfection of his style, and the 
“ very impediment in his speech only showed off better his command of lan- 
“ guage.” Farther on he says: “When the sultan Salah ad-din arrived at 
“ Emessa and encamped outside the city, this Abu ’1-Faraj came out to us, and 
“ I presented him to the sultan, saying: ‘ This is the man who said in his poem 
“ on Ibn Ruzzik: 

‘ What 1 shall I praise the Turks in hopes of their bounty ? Why! the Turks have 
‘ always left poetry in neglect.’ 

“ On this the sultan made him a present, and observed at the same time that 
“ he did so in order to prevent him at least from saying that he was neglected.” 

The poet then celebrated the praises of the sultan in a kastda of which each verse 
ends in the letter atn; it is in this poem that we find the following passage: 

I shall say to her (2) whom religious scruples prevented from replying to my salutation: 

“ Why then didst thou shed my heart’s blood without feeling compunction? Thy pro- 
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“ mise was to meet me in the coming year; but think not that I shall survive till thy 
“ return. Miracle of beauty! thou in whose face alone the Creator employed his utmost 
“ care! it could not have harmed thee hadst thou given me, on the day of our separa- 
“ tion, a sign of recognition with thy eye or with thy hand. Be assured, however, that I 
“ love thee with devotion; so do with me as thou pleasest.” 

The kdtib mentions also that Ibn Asaad recited to him the following lines, and 
stated that the thought which they contained was perfectly original and had 
never before been expressed: 

His letters are the destruction of squadrons; and when they go forth, I know not 
which is most effectual,— ; their lines or an army. The sand adhering to the writing had 
not been appropriate, did earth not adhere to the soldiers’ legs when marching. 

These two verses belong to a kasida, and the author has displayed in them 
great originality. But a certain poet has said, in comparing the pen to an 
army (3): 

A family who, when they seize their pens in anger and dip them in the ink of fate, 
inflict with them on their enemies greater harm than with their swords. 

I may observe that the idea expressed in Ibn Asaad’s first verse resembles 
that which is contained in the following lines, composed by Abu Tammam, in 
praise of Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik az-Zaiyat, al-Motasim’s vizir : 

Prince of the faithful! you have roused Muhammad, and in your hand he is a lance 
and a sword. You no sooner direct his thoughts towards a rebel, than you have di¬ 
rected an army against that foe. 

1 afterwards discovered an idea similar to that contained in Ibn Asaad’s second 
verse; it is to be found in a kasida composed by at-Tograi (whose life has been 
given, vol. I. page 462), in honour of Nizam al-Mulk : 

When the day is changed to night by the cloud of dust which shrouds the battle-field, 
those heroes never cease to wield their blood-stained weapons of Indian steel. Lines 
362 are traced on their armour by the strokes of the sword; those lines are pointed by the 
thrusts of lances; thus is formed a page of writing for which the dust of the combat 
serves as sand. 

The following verses by Ibn Asaad are currently cited : 

All day she avoids me as she would an enemy; but from evening to morning she bears 
me company. When she passes by me,- she fears discovery and her words are re¬ 
proaches; but her wanton glance is a salutation. 
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By the same, on a girl whose lip was stung by a bee : 

How dear to me is that maiden stung by the bee! It gave pain to the noblest and most 
precious of beings. Its sting left a mark on that lip which God had only created to be 
kissed. It took her mouth for its hive, on finding that the moisture of her lips was like 
honey. 

The apprehension of lengthening this notice too much prevents me from giving 
more curious passages from his poems. He died at Emessa in the month of 
Shaaban, A. H. 581 (November, A. D. 1185), but some say, 582: the latter 
date is that given in the work entitled as-Sail wa ’z-Zail (4), but the former is 
the true one. He was then nearly sixty years of age. — The sharif Ibn Obaid 
Allah, of whom we have spoken above, died at Mosul in the year 563 (A. D. 
1167-8). He was a generous rdis (5), always ready to do good and possessed of 
every virtue. He is the author of some poetry, of which we may cite the fol¬ 
lowing lines: 

[My enemies) said [to my beloved ): “ He is resigned to his loss.” They spoke the 
truth; I am resigned to the loss of all consolation; not to the loss of her affection. They 
said: “Why has he ceased to visit her?” I answered: “Through fear of censorious 
“ spies.” They said: “How can he live in such a state? ' I replied: “That is really 
“ the wonder.” 

The kdtib Imad ad-din mentions Ibn Obaid Allah in the Kharlda , and, after 
praising him highly, he says: “When at Baghdad I heard a piece of verse sung 
“ there which some Syrians attributed to the sharif Dia ad-din; in it was the 
‘ ‘ following passage: 

1 O willow of the valley 1 thou whose glances have shed my heart’s blood 1—or shall 1 
‘ not rather call thee the slender reed of the plain ?—It is mine to disclose to thee what I 
‘ suffer from the pains of love, and it is thine not to hearken to me. By what means 
‘ shall I obtain the object of my wishes ? my hands are unable to grasp it, and I feel like 
‘ one deprived of them (6)!’ ” 


(1) Al-Muhaddab is probably the equivalent of if uhaddab ad-din. 

(2) Literally: Say to her; that is, bear this message from me to her. 

(3) The observations which follow are evidently later additions. They are written in the margin of the auto¬ 
graph MS. and it may be perceived from a close inspection, that they were inserted successively and at three dif¬ 
ferent periods. It may even be remarked that many of the author's later additions, such as these, are of 
very slight importance. 

( 4 ) This is a mistake, but it is found in all the manuscripts, the autograph included. Ibn KhallikAn should 
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have written as-Sail ala 'z-Zail , which work is a continuation, by the kdtib Im&d ad-dln, of as-Samkni’s 
supplement to the History of Baghdad. See Fluegel’s Hajji Khalifa, No. 2179. 

(5) The author gives Ibn Obaid Allah the title of rdis, or chief, because he was naktb of the shartfs. 

(6) This verse is rather enigmatical, but as the poet has just hinted that his mistress resembled a willow or a 
reed by the thinness of her waist; he most probably means here that her waist was too thin to be clasped ; in 
short, an evanescent quantity. 


IBN SHAS. 

Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Najm Ibn Shas Ibn Nizar Ibn Ashair Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Shas al-Judami as-Saadi, surnamed al-Jalal (1), was 
an able jurisconsult of the sect of Malik, in the principles of which he was pro¬ 
foundly versed: I met a great number of his former pupils at Cairo, and they all 
spoke of his merit in the highest terms. He composed on the system of doctrine 
founded by the imam Malik a valuable work, displaying great originality and 
entitled a\-Jawdhir ath-ThamJtna fi Mazhab Aalimi ’l-Madtna (precious jems, being • 
a treatise on the doctrines taught by the learned man of Medina ) : it is drawn up on 
the plan of Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali’s Wajiz, and furnishes many proofs of the 
vast abilities possessed by its author; the Malikites of Cairo study it with great 
assiduity on account of its excellence and the rich store of information which 
they find in it. Ibn Shas was a professor in the college near the Great Mosque 
of Cairo, but when the fortress of Dimyat ( Damietta ) was taken by the misguided 
565 enemy (the crusaders ), he proceeded thither with the design of fighting in the 
cause of God, and he died there in the month of the latter Jumada, or in that 
of Rajab, A. H. 616 (Aug.-Sept. A.D. 1219).—We have already explained the 
meaning of the words Juddmi and Saadi (see vol. I. page 148). 


(1) The autograph has 
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ABD ALLAH IBN AL-MOTAZZ. 

Abu ’1-Abbas Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz Ibn al-Mutawakkil Ibn al-Motasim Ibn 
Harun ar-Rashid Ibn al-Mahdi Ibn al-Mansur Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalib al-IIashimi (a descendant from Hdshim 
Ibn Abd Mandf ) acquired his knowledge of literature under the tuition of Abu 
’1-Abbas al-Mubarrad, Abu ’1-Abbas Thaalab, and other eminent masters. He 
was not only well acquainted with the pure Arabic language, but equally skilled 
in the arts of eloquence and poetry. In his verses, he displayed a natural talent 
and superior abilities; they were clear in their meaning and easy in their style. 
These qualities, joined to a fertile genius and a mind prompt in conceiving ori¬ 
ginal ideas of great beauty, inclined him to cultivate the society of learned scho¬ 
lars and literary men, and as such he was himself counted, till the fatal event 
which befel him in the khalifate of al-Muktadir. Having then entered into a 
conspiracy with the principal civil and military officers of the empire, they de¬ 
posed al-Muktadir on Sunday the 20th, or by another account the 23rd, of the 
first Rabi, A. II. 296 (December, A. D. 908); after which they proclaimed Abd 
Allah khalif, under the title of al-Murtada billa ( him in whom God is pleased ), or, 
as it is mentioned in other statements, al-Munsif billah (the dispenser of justice in 
God’s name), or al-Ghalib billah (the victor with God’s assistance), or ar-Radi billah 
(the pleasing by God’s favour). He remained in authority during one day and 
one night, when his supporters were attacked and dispersed by the partisans 
of al-Muktadir, who had united in considerable force; the deposed khalif was 
restored to the throne, and Ibn al-Motazz fled for concealment to the house of 
a person named Abu Abd Allah al-llusain Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-IIusain, but 
who was more generally known by the name of Ibn al-Jassas at-Tajir al-Jau- 
hari ( the merchant jeweller, son of the gypsum seller ). He was there discovered 
by al-Muktadir and handed over to the eunuch Munis (1), the lord treasurer, 
by whom he was put to death. His body was then delivered up to his family, 
enveloped in a cloak. Some persons have mentioned that he died a natural 
death, but this is not true ; for he was certainly strangled by Munis on Thurs¬ 
day the 2nd of the latter Rabi, A. II. 296 (December, A. D. 908'. He was 
interred in a ruined building opposite his own house. His birth took place 
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on the 22nd of Shaaban, A. H. 247 (October, A. D. 861), or according to Sinan 
Ibn Thabit (2), in the year 246. The fall of Ibn al-Motazz is an event of which 
the history is well known; a full narration of it would lead us too far, but 
the main points of it are what we have just mentioned (3). Ibn al-Jassas 
was then arrested by al-Muktadir’s orders, and fined to the amount of two 
millons of dinars, but some time after, seven hundred thousand of them were 
restored to him. He was an inconsiderate and simple man. His death occurred 
on Sunday the 13th of Shawwal, A. H 315 (December, A. D. 927).—Ibn al- 
Motazz composed the following works: Kitdb az-Zahr wa 'r-Ridd (flowers and 
gardens); Kitdb al-Badi (treatise on the beauties of style); the Mukdtibat al-Ikhwdn 
(poetical correspondence between the Brethren ) ; the Jawdrih wa ’s-Said (a treatise on 
falcons and game); on Plagiarisms; Poems by royal authors; the Kitdb al-Adab (on 
politeness and social duties); the Hahju ’l-Akhbdr ( historical jewels); the Tabakdt 
as-Shuard (a classified biography of the poets); the Jdmi (a comprehensive trea¬ 
tise on vocal music), and a collection of rajaz verses in dispraise of early drinking. 
One of his sayings was: “Eloquence is the just expression of ideas in few 
“ words (4).” He observed also that if he was asked what was the finest pas¬ 
sage of poetry which he knew of, he would say that it was the following, by 
al-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf: 

The public have cast suspicions on us (5) and spoken of our conduct in various man¬ 
ners. But some were mistaken and suspected a wrong person (to be my beloved), and 
others were right in their conjectures, but knew it not. 

Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Bassam, a poet whose life shall be given in this work, 
lamented the death of Ibn al-Motazz in these terms: 

How eloquent were thy words, thou whom destruction has placed among the dead. It 
was thou to whom belonged the pre-eminence of learning, of polished manners, and of 
564 worth. Never did an if or an unless diminish the value (of the favours conferred by thee); 

the only conjunction which ever occurred to thee was thy conjunction with sudden 
death (6). 

As a specimen of the charming verses composed by Ibn al-Motazz, and of his 
novel comparisons, we may quote the following: 

May an abundant shower water the shady groves of al-Matira and the convent of Ab- 
dun. How often, at the dawn of day before the lark took wing, I was awoke to take 
my morning-draught of wine by the voices of convent-monks at their prayers. Clothed 
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in black robes, they chaunted matins; around their waists were belts, and on their heads, 
crowns of hair (7). The light of the new moon had nearly betrayed us, when she ap¬ 
peared, thin as a paring of the nail. I shall not say what passed; question me not, but 
think the best. 

Here is another pretty piece not to be found in his collected poetical works, 
but which all those who first transmitted his poems by oral tradition agree in 
considering as his : 

A nymph arrayed in a short tunic hastened towards the carousers, bearing a corne¬ 
lian [red wine) in a white pearl [a porcelain cup). The bright moon in the heavens 
seemed like a coin of gold thrown on a carpet of azure velvet. How often did this maiden 
cheer me with her society, in nights untroubled by the dread of jealous spies. Another 
too was there with a slender waist, and tongue-tied by the effects of wine; she could 
only converse by nods and signs. I pushed her with my hand and said: “Awake, thou 
“ who art the joy of our friendly and convivial band.” And she answered with a voice 
enfeebled by inebriation, and interrupted like that of one who stammers: “ I understand 
“ thy words, but the juice of the purple {fruit) has overcome me. Leave me till morn- 
“ ing that I may recover, and then, master, treat thy slave as thou wilt (8).” 

By the same on boiled wine (9),—a piece which proves that its author was a 
Hanefite: 

My friends I the purple liquor is now fit for drinking; for it I have renounced my piety, 
and ( grave divines have said) “ It is praiseworthy to renounce former habits." Give here 
the wine in its robe of glass, like a ruby set round with brilliants; the water forms on its 
surface bubbles of silver rising in circlets which break and form again. It has the qua¬ 
lity of preserving me from the flames of hell (10), and that is a great merit; deny it who 
can! 

Ibn al-Motazz was of a deep tawny complexion and long-faced, with a beard 
dyed black. I read in a compilation of anecdotes that he used to say: ‘ ‘ There 36o 
“ were four poets whose works bore a character opposite to that of their au- 
“ thors: the poems of Abu T-Atahiya were noted for their spirit of piety, yet 
“ he himself was an atheist; those of Abu Nuwas were on an infamous sub- 
“ ject, yet he was more passionate for females than a baboon ; Abu Hukaima 
“ the k&tib’s poetry was considered as a proof of his impotence, yet he was 
“ really more salacious than a goat; and the verses of Muhammad Ibn Hazim 
“ were in praise of contentment, yet he was greedier than a dog.” But I was 
told an anecdote of Ibn Hazim which proves the contrary of what Ibn al-Motazz 
said respecting him, and shows that his character accorded with his writings: 

He was living, it seems, in the neighbourhood of Said Ibn Humaid at-Tusi, the 
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kdtib, and made a satire on him in consequence of some affair that passed be¬ 
tween them: Said, on learning the contents of this poem, overlooked the affront, 
though sufficiently powerful to punish the author of it. Some time after, Ibn 
Hazim was reduced to poverty and removed from that neighbourhood^ this 
came to the ears of Said, who immediately sent to him a present of ten thou¬ 
sand dirhims, some trunks of clothes, a horse with his harness, a male and 
a female slave, accompanied with a letter worded in these terms : “A man of 
“ instruction can be led by a whim of his imagination to describe a subject 
‘ ‘ under a false aspect, and his talent may induce him to depict it in other co¬ 
lours than its own; of such a nature must certainly be that satire which, it 
“ is reported, you have composed on me. I have now just heard of the state 
4 £ to which you are reduced and of the poverty from which you suffer; a mis- 
“ fortune which is by no means a disgrace to one who, like you, is gifted with 
“ a noble spirit and a lofty soul. Let us be now partners in what we both 
‘ ‘ possess and share equally what we have. So I here offer you something which, 
“ though small, may serve as an opening to greater favours which are to follow.” 
However, Ibn Hazim sent the whole back with these lines : 

You have treated me as al-Muhallab treated al-Farazdak when he overwhelmed him 
with his unbounded generosity. You sent riches (11) to tempt me, but you shall not 
effect your project; I swear by the Lord of that which is double and that which is sin¬ 
gle ! (12 I will never accept the favours of a man whom I have covered with everlast¬ 
ing ignominy. 

This is a proof that Ibn Hazim was really contented with his lot, and that he 
could support poverty with patience and resignation (13).—AbuOthman Said 
Ibn Humaid was a kdtib, a poet, and a writer of epistles; gifted with a sweet 
style and possessing superior abilities in his profession. He was also a skilful 
plagiarist; so much so, that a wit said : “ If Said’s prose and verse were ordered 
“ to return to their real authors, he would be left without a line of his own.” 
He claimed to he descended from the kings of Persia, and composed a work called 
the Taswiya (equalization ), in which he vindicated the Persians from the depre¬ 
ciation in which they were held by the Arabs. His epistles form also a volume, 
and his poetical works another of small size.— Matira is a village near Sarra-man- 
raa.—The Abdun, after whom the convent is so called, was brother to the vizir 
Said Ibn Makhlad (14): he frequently visited that establishment, to pass some 
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time there, and it was by his means that it had been erected; for this reason it was 
called the Convent of Abdun (Dair Abddri). It is hard by al-Malira. Another 
Dair Abdun is situated near Jazirat Ibn Omar (15), from which it is only sepa¬ 
rated by the Tigris; it is now in ruins, but was formerly much visited by the 
inhabitants of that city in their country-parties.—The verse of Ibn al-Motazz, 
The light of the moon had nearly betrayed us, etc. (16), contains an idea borrowed 
from Amr Ibn Omaiya, who thus describes the new moon : 

The daughter of the clouds of night descends towards the horizon, [in shape) like the 
nail-cutting pared off a little finger. 


(1) M tin is was also lord chamberlain to the khalif and possessed immense influence. 

(2) Abti Said Sinan Ibn Tkftbit Ibn Kurra al-HarrAni (a Sabean by religion and a native of Harr An) was 
the chief physician of the khalif al-Muktadir, and he afterwards served al-Kahir in the same capacity. This 
prince always consulted him and placed the highest confidence in his talents. He invited him to become a 
Moslim, and after a long resistance, Sinkn was forced to compliance by the threats of the khalif and the appre¬ 
hension inspired by his violent character. Some time afterwards, perceiving in al-K&bir’s conduct a change 
which foreboded nothing good, he fled to Khoras4n, and after a residence in that country, he returned to 
Baghdad,where he died in the Moslim religion, A.H. 331 (A.D. 942-3). In the reign of al-Muktadir, he had 
risen to be the rdis, or chief of the physicians; and in the year 309, that prince gave orders that none should 
be allowed to practise without a certificate of capacity from Sin&n. In consequence of this decree, upwards of 
eight hundred and sixty persons, from Baghdad alone, applied to him for certificates; but the other physician, 
attached to the court, and those whose reputation was already established by extensive practice, were dis¬ 
pensed from that obligation. In the year 306 (A. D. 918-9), al-Muktadir founded an hospital, at SinAn’s re¬ 
quest, near the Damascus Gate [Bdb as-Shdm), and granted to it a monthly sum of two hundred dinar.. 
In the same year the hospital called Blmdristdn as-Saiyila was founded also at his desire; six hundred dinars 
a month were allotted for its support, and the administration of the establishment was confided to the cele¬ 
brated astronomer Yftsuf Ibn Yahya. Sin&n Ibn Th&bit composed a treatise on the history of the old Syrian 
kings; an explanation of the principles of the Sabean religion; some treatises on mathematics and astronomy; 
and a number of medical works besides. Fuller details respecting him will be found in the Tdrlkh al-Hu- 
kamd and the work of Ibn Abi Osaibta. 

(3) The author furnishes more information on this head in the life of the vizir Ali Ibn al-Furftt, and the 
event is noticed by all historians. 

(4) Literally: Eloquence is the attaining to the idea w ithout a long journey of words. 

(8) Literally: Have swept over us the trains of their suspicions. 

(6) I have here rendered the Arabic pun by an English one nearly equivalent. If and unless are classed 
by the Arabian grammarians among what they call particles ( harf ), a term by which they designate all the 
parts of speech which are neither nouns nor verbs. “ The only particle which occurred to thee,” says Ibn 
Bass&m, “was the particle of correction Ath-Thaalibiemploys this expression in his Yattma 

when speaking of the poet Abb Karas Ibn Hamdin, “ who,” says he, “ received the lesson of adversity (lite¬ 
rally the misfortune of correction) and “ was taken prisoner by the Greeks.” In this case, the first word 
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should be pronounced hirfa; but Ibn Bassam pronounced it harfa, to effect a verbal quibble. This expres¬ 
sion sometimes, as in the verse quoted by Ibn KhalliMn, signifies an untimely death, which is always a 
moral lesson for others. 

(7) Here, in the Arabic, follow four lines, which, for reasons already given, I have not translated. 

(8) This last verse is not to be found in some of the MSS., the autograph among the number. 

(9) It appears from the treatises on the Hanefite system of jurisprudence, that must, or the unfermented 
juice of the grape, may be lawfully drunk, provided that it be reduced by boiling to less than two-thirds of 
its original volume. 

(10) Had this sort of wine not existed,jthe poet would have drunk wine prepared by fermentation, and have 
thus committed a mortal sin. 

11) In the printed Arabic text, read . 

(12) That is: Of all created things. See Koran, surat 89, verse 2, with Sale’s note. 

(13) It is rather a proof of his pride, insolence, and heartlcssness. 

(14) It is probable that the author meant to say al-Hasan Ibn Maklad, who was one of the khalif al-Mota- 
rnid’s vizirs.—(MS. No. 898, fol. 232 v.) 

(15) Jazlrat Ibn Omar, or Djezireh, is situated on the west bank of the Tigris, and lies to the north of 
Mosul, in the province of Nisibtn. 

(16) See page 43. 


ABU MUHAMMAD IBN TABATABA. 

Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ibrahim 
Tabataba Ibn Ismail Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Abi 
Talib, a native of Hijaz but an inhabitant of Egypt, in which country he died, 
566 was a sharif noted for the purity of his life, the nobleness of his character, his 
vast possessions in lands and tenements, the brilliant style in which he lived, 
the number of his slaves, the greatness of his retinue, the ease which he en¬ 
joyed, and the comforts with which he was surrounded. There was always a 
man in the hall of his house occupied from morning till night in pounding 
almonds for sweetmeats ; these his master sent as presents to different persons in 
the city, such as al-Kafur al-Ikhshidi and others of inferior rank ; the man 
himself received two pieces of gold every month for his pains. Those presents 
were taken to some daily, to others every Friday or every month; but to Kafur 
were brought every second day two vases fdled with sweetmeats and a cake be¬ 
sides, all folded up in a handkerchief and carefully sealed. This raised the 
envy of a great man at court, who observed to Kafur that the sweetmeats were 
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certainly good, but that the cake did not appear to him to be an offering suited 
to a person of his rank. On this, Kafur wrote to the sharif, requesting him to 
forward the sweetmeats as usual, but to dispense him from accepting the cake. 
Ibn Tabataba, perceiving from this that some envious person wished his ruin, 
immediately mounted his horse and rode off to Kafur; when they were together, 
he told him that he had not sent the cake through a feeling of pride or haughti¬ 
ness, but that it was kneaded and baked by a young maiden of the family of 
Hasan (1), and that it was she who offered it to him out of purely religious mo¬ 
tives ; however, if he wished, it should be discontinued. “ By no means,” re¬ 
plied Kafur; ‘‘let it be brought to me as usual, and for the future I shall eat of 
“no other.” From that time, the cake and the sweetmeats continued to be sent 
regularly as before. After the death of Kafur, Egypt was reduced under the 
domination of al-Moizz Abu Tamim Maad al-Obaidi by his general Jawhar, him 
of whom we have spoken (in vol. I. page 340); and at a later period, al-Moiz/. 
came there himself from the province of Ifrikiya. His pretensions to be a des¬ 
cendant of Ali had been already contested, and on his approach to Old Cairo, 
the people of the city went forth to meet him, accompanied by a band of sharifs; 
and Ibn Tabataba, who was one of the number, asked him from whom he drew 
his descent. To this question al-Moizz replied: “We shall hold a sitting to which 
“ all of you shall be convened, and there we shall expose to you the entire chain 
“ of our genealogy.” Being at length established in the castle of Cairo, he 
gave a public audience as he had promised, and having taken his seat, he asked 
if any of their chiefs were still alive? “No,” replied they, “not one of any 
“ consequence survives.” He then drew his sword half way out of the scab¬ 
bard and exclaimed: “ This is my genealogy! and here,” said he, scattering a 
great quantity of gold among them, “here are the proofs of mynobility!” On this 
they all acknowledged him for their lord and master (2).—Ibn Tabataba treated 
the intendants of his domains with great attention and kindness; he went on 
horseback to visit them and his friends, giving them every mark of politeness 
and sitting with them for a considerable time before retiring. Great numbers 
owed their wealth to his generosity; indeed the whole tenour of his conduct was 
most praiseworthy. He was born A. H. 286 (A. D. 899), and he died at Cairo on 
the 4th of Rajab, A. H. 348 (September, A. D. 959). Funeral prayers were said 
over his body in the Musalla of the Festival (3), and an innumerable multitude 
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were present at his interment. He was buried in the Karafa, and his tomb is 
in high repute for the fulfilment of prayers offered up at it: it is stated that a 
man made the pilgrimage to Mekka, but had forgot to visit the tomb of the 
blessed Prophet at Medina ; an omission for which he continued to feel the deep¬ 
est regret: but he at length saw the Prophet in a dream, and was told by him 
that when he forgot to visit the tomb at Medina, he should visit that of Abd 
Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Tabataba. Of all the holy men, it was he principally 
who appeared to the inhabitants of Cairo in their dreams (4). It is also related 
that a person indebted to his kindness recited these verses at his tomb: 

Since thy death, the existence of mankind is troubled with care; but during thy life, 
they were secure from misfortune. 

He then had a dream in which Ibn Tabataba appeared to him and said : “I 
4 ‘ heard thy words, but my answer with the accomplishment of thy desires was 
“ intercepted before it reached thee ; go, however, to a mosque (5) and make a 
“ prayer of two rakas; then ask, thy request shall be granted.”—We have al¬ 
ready explained the meaning of the word Tab&tabA (in vol. I. page \ \ 5).'— The 
anecdote which we have just related, of Ibn Tabataba’s interview with al-Moizz on 
that prince’s arrival in Egypt, is taken from the work called adrDual al-Munkatia(6), 
but it is in contradiction with dates ; for al-Moizz entered Cairo in the month of 
Ramadan, A.H. 362 (June, A.D. 973), as we shall again mention in his life, and 
567 Ibn Tabataba died A. H. 348, as has been already said; how then can we admit 
that a meeting took place between them ? I learned the date of his death from 
our shaikh Zaki ’d-din Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri, whom I consulted also on this 
anachronism: he replied that the date of Ibn Tabataba’s death was perfectly 
certain, and that it was,perhaps his son to whom this circumstance happened 
with al-Moizz ; God knoweth best if this conjecture be right or not ! (7) I have 
since found that the emir al-Mukhtar al-Musabbihi gives, in his History of Egypt, 
the same date for Ibn Tabataba’s death as that which I received from Zaki ’d-din. 
He adds also: “He died, after long sufferings, of (an excrescence like ) a mul- 
“ berry which obstructed his throat, and for which every remedy that they tried 
was useless. It was a strange and unheard-of malady.”—Since writing the 
foregoing observations, I read in Ibn Zulak’s History of Egypt that the sharifs 
who went to meet al-Moizz were Abu Jaafar Muslim Ibn Obaid Allah al-Hu- 
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saini (8) and Abu Ismail Ibrahim Ibn Ahmad al-Husaini ar-Rassi ; it was per¬ 
haps one of them to whom the circumstance happened (with'al-Moizz. 


(1) The autograph has Li—a.. The girl was apparently the daughter of Ibn TabataM, who, as his genea¬ 
logy shows, was descended from Hasan, grandson of Muhammad. 

(2) See Ibn Khallikan’s observations on this anecdote, towards the end of the article. 

(3) See vol. I. page 60S. 

(4) The opinion of the Moslims on the subject of dreams is stated in the first volume. 

(5) The autograph has j u r * ***. 

(6) See vol. I. page 1S2, note (S). 

(7) I am convinced that this anecdote is totally false. Al-Moizz was too prudent to make any declaration of 
the kind, as it would not only have destroyed his own title and that of his descendants to the khalifate, but 
have shaken the fidelity of his Berber troops, who only served him from their conviction that he was really 
descended from the Prophet and the true heir to his authority. I must also observe that, notwithstanding 
Hajji Khalifa’s favourable opinion of the work, the Dual al-lUunkatia does not seem to be always a sure 
guide; some of the anecdotes extracted from it by Ibn KhallikAn are totally unworthy of belief. 

(8) See vol. I. page 322, note (1). 


ABD ALLAH IBN TAHIR. 

Abu ’1-Abbas Abd Allah Ibn Tahir Ibn al-Husain Ibn Musab Ibn Ruzaik Ibn 
Mahan al-Khuzai, a prince whose father’s life we have given (vol. I. page 649), 
was gifted with superior abilities, a lofty soul, and great discernment. Al-Ma- 
mun placed in him the highest confidence, and treated him with the utmost con¬ 
sideration, on account of his personal merit and the faithful services which his 
father and his ancestors had rendered to the Abbaside family. He was governor 
of Dinawar when Babek al-Khurrami invaded Khorasan with his followers and 
entered al-Hamra, a town in the province of Naisapur, where they committed 
great ravages. Al-Mamun, on receiving intelligence of this event, wrote to Abd 
Allah, ordering him to proceed to Khorasan; he set out on the 15th of the first 
Rabi, A. H. 213 (June, A. D. 828), and waged war with the rebels. In the 
month of Rajab, A. H. 215 (Aug.-Sept. A. D. 830), he arrived at Naisapur, 
which had suffered much that year from the total want of rain. His entrv into 
the city was accompanied by a heavy shower, on which a cloth-merchant went 
out to him from his shop and recited these verses : 
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We were afflicted with drought till thy arrival; but with thee abundance drew near. 
Two showers camp at the same time; so let us welcome the emir (1) and the rain. 

Such is the statement set forth in as-Salami’s History of Khorasan, but at- 
Tabari says in his Annals: “ Abd Allah the son of Tahir was at Dinawar in the 
“ year 213, at the time of his brother Talha’s death.” — We have spoken of 
Talha in the life of his father Tahir ( vol. I. pp. 649,654).—“ The kadi Yahya Ibn 
‘ ‘ Aktham was then sent to him by al-Mamun with a message of condolence and 
“ with directions to felicitate him on his elevation to the government of Khora- 
“ san.”—Farther on, however, when giving an account of Talha’s administra¬ 
tion, he makes a different statement: “ At the time of Tahir’s death,” says he, 

‘ ‘ Abd Allah was at Rakka, combatting Nasr Ibn Shabath (2), and al-Mamun 
“ conferred upon him the government of all the provinces held by his father, 
“ and granted him that of Syria besides. Abd Allah then sent his brother Talha 
“ to Khorasan.” The same author says again, under the year 213 : “ Al-Ma- 
“ mun now appointed his brother al-Motasim to the government of Syria and 
“ Egypt, and he nominated his own son al-Abbas as ruler over Mesopotamia, 
‘ ‘ the northern frontiers of that province and those of Syria ( ath-Thugh&r wa 'l- 
“ Aid him). He gave to each of them five hundred thousand dinars, and to Abd 
“ Allah Ibn Tahir a similar sum. It is said that he never gave away as much 
“ money in a single day as he had done in that (3).”—The poet Abu Tammam 
at-Tai set out from Irak with the design of paying his court to Abd Allah, and, 
on reaching Kumis after a long and fatiguing journey, he pronounced these 
verses: 

We arrived at Kumis, worn away by our journey and the fatiguing pace of our camels, 
now no longer restive. My companions then said: “Dost thou mean to lead us (to 
“ earth’s farthest limits,) to the place of sunrise?”—“ No,” I replied; “ but to the point 
“ where the sun of generosity riseth over the world.” 

I may here observe, before going farther, that Abu Tammam has stolen the 
idea and the very words of these verses from a piece by Muslim Ibn al-Walid 
al-Ansari (4), in which he says : 

My companions hastened forward on their journey, and the horses lent heavily on 
the bit: “ Dost thou intend,” said they, “to lead us to the place of sunset?”—“ No,” I 
replied, “ but to the spot where liberality riseth over the world.” 
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When Abu Tammam arrived at his journey’s end, he waited on Abd Allah 
and recited to him his splendid kasida rhyming in B, wherein he says : 


These riders, worn away with fatigue and thin as the points of spears, toiled through 
the darkness which invaded the earth; and the beasts that bore them were emaciated like 
them. They came on a business which it was theirs to commence, and another’s to 
finish (5). 

The following verse also is contained in the same magnificent kastda : 

But Abd Allah struck (6) terror into the night, and, through dread of his vengeance, 
it ceased to assail us; the very scorpions (7) which crawl forth at night did not dare 
to stir. 


It was in this journey that Abu Tammam composed the Hamdsa; for, on ar¬ 
riving at Hamadan, the winter had set in, and, as the cold is excessively severe in 
that country, the snow blocked up the road, and obliged him to stop and await the 
thaw. During his stay, he resided with one of the most eminent men of the 
place, who possessed a library in which were some collections of poems com¬ 
posed by the Arabs of the desert and other authors. Having then sufficient 
leisure, he perused those works and selected from them the passages out of 
which he formed his Hamdsa. —Abd Allah was versed in the belles-lettres and 
possessed an elegant taste; he was also a good musician and composed the airs of 
a great number of songs, inserted as his in the Kitdb al-Aghdni; they are very 
beautiful and have been transmitted down unaltered by the persons who make 
music their profession. Some fine verses and charming letters of his are still 
preserved. One of his pieces is as follows: 

We are a people who yield to the force of large and brilliant eyes, and yet (armour of) 
iron yields to our [blows in war). Submissive to these gazelles, we are vanquished by 
their glances; we who with our spears vanquish lions. We subdue the beasts of chace, 
but are ourselves subdued by fair maidens with modest eyes and cheeks unprofaned by 
public gaze. The lions dread our anger, but we dread the anger of a fawn(-I»Ae nymph \ 
when she seems displeased. Behold us freemen in the day of battle, but-in peace 
slaves to the fair. 

These verses have been attributed to Asram Ibn Humaid, a person in whose 
honour al-Mutanabbi composed some of his poems; but God best knows who was 
their author.— One of Abd Allah’s most remarkable pieces is the following : 
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Forgive my fault and merit my deepest gratitude; the recompense of my thanks shall 
not be withheld from thee. Oblige me not to find an excuse for my conduct; I may 
perhaps be unsuccessful. 

One of his sayings was, that a well-filled purse and a glorious reputation are 
never found together (8). A paper was one day put into his hands, in which it 
569 was represented to him that a number of persons went out of the city on a party 
of pleasure, and that they had taken with them a young boy. On reading the 
complaint, he wrote above it these words: “What mode of legal proceedings 
“ can be taken against young men who go out to amuse themselves, and satisfy 
‘ ‘ their inclinations as far as lies in their power ? And the boy may be a son to 
“ one of them or a relation of some of them(9).” Abd Allah held for some time, 
but at different periods, the governments of Syria and of Egypt. When in the 
latter country, he was spoken of in these terms by a poet .- 

People say that Egypt is a distant land, but for me it is not distant since the son of 
T&hir is there. Farther from us than Egypt are some men that you see here present, but 
whose favours you never see. They are dead to every virtue, and a visit to them in 
hopes of a generous gift is as a visit made to those whose dwelling is the tomb. 

These verses are also attributed, but I do not know on what grounds, to Auf 
Ibn Muhallim as-Shaibani (10). Abd Allah entered Old Cairo A. H. 211 (A. D. 
826), but left it towards the end of the same year, and in the month of Zu ’1- 
Kaada he arrived at Baghdad. During his absence, he confided the government 
of the province to his lieutenants. In A.H. 213, he was replaced by Abu Ishak 
the son of Harun ar-Rashid, who was afterwards khalif under the title of al- 
Motasim. Al-Farghani says in his History that Abd Allah Ibn Tahir succeeded 
in the government of Egypt to Obaid Allah Ibn as-Sari Ibn al-Hakam (11); the 
latter left the country in the month of Safar, A. H. 211, and Abd Allah on the 
25th of Rajab, 212, when he proceeded to Irak, after leaving the government of 
the country to his lieutenants ; they remained in authority till the appointment 
of al-Motasim. The vizir Abu ’1-Kasim al-Maghribi (12) says in his Adab al-Kha- 
wass that the Abdalawi (or Abdallian) melon which grows in Egypt was so called 
after Abd Allah Ibn Tahir. This species of melon is not found in any other 
country, and it was perhaps named after him because he was fond of it or 
was the first who cultivated it there. Abd Allah and his family belonged to 
the tribe of Khuzaa by right of adoption; their grandfather Ruzaik having been 
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a mawla to Abu Muhammad Talha Ibn Abd Allah (13) Ibn Khalaf al-Khuzai, 
who is generally known by the name of Talhat at-Talhat. Talha acted as go¬ 
vernor of Sijistan, under the orders of Abu Harb Muslim Ibn Ziad Ibn Abih, 
the governor of Khorasan. He died there whilst Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair was 
in revolt against the khalif. The poet Obaid Allah Ibn Kais ar-Rukaiyat (I V 
said on this subject: 

May the mercy of God be shown to the bones which were interred in SijistAn—to 
Talhat at-Talh&t. 

Talhat at-Talhat was so called because his mother’s name was Talha, daughter 
of Abu Talha. This observation is furnished by Abu ’l-Husain Ali Ibn Ahmad 
as-Salami in his history of the governors of Khorasan (15 ).—KAmas or Mmis , 
the country of which Abu Tamim speaks in the verses given above, is situated 
in Persian Irak ; its limit on the Khorasan side extends to Bastam, and on the 
Irak side to Simnan, and includes both of these cities.—Abd Allah died at Marw 
in the month of the first Rabi, A. H. 228, or 230 (Nov.-Dee. A. D. 844), which 
is more exact. [At-Tabari says that he died at Naisapur on Monday, the 11th 
of the first Rabi, 230, seven days after the death of Ashnas at-Turki.] He lived 
to the same age as his father, namely forty-eight years. We shall give the life 
of his son Obaid Allah. 


(1) The comparison of a generous man to a shower is very common. Like the drops of rain which water a 
parched soil, his gifts spread abundance around. 

(2) The revolt of Nasr Ibn Shabath is not noticed by Abd ’1-FedS, although mentioned by Ibn al-Alhlr in 

his K&mil. This historian relates that in the year 198 (A. D. 813-4), Nasr Ibn Shabath al-Akili, who was 
then inhabiting Kaisftm t a place to the north of Aleppo, revolted against al-M&mftn. He was de¬ 

votedly attached to al-Amin and had taken the oath of allegiance to him ; wherefore, on that prince's death, 
his anger was excited, and declaring himself the vindicator of the Arabic race, whose rights the Abbasides 
had contemned by introducing foreigners into the service of the empire, he seized on all the neighbouring 
towns, and SomaisHt among the rest. Being then joined by a great number of the desert Arabs and needy 
adventurers, he crossed the Euphrates with the intention of subduing Mesopotamia. In the year 199, he laid 
siege to IlarrAn, and TShir, who was sent against him, did not gain over him any signal advantage. He per¬ 
severed in his revolt till A. H. 209, when he was besieged in Kaisftm by Abd Allah Ibn TAhir, and forced to 
surrender. The conqueror levelled that place to the ground, and sent his prisoner to al-MAmftn, who, it 
would appear, pardoned him. The author of the Khul&sat al-Akhbdr and Ibn Khallik&n place the defeat 
of Nasr Ibn Shabath at Rakka, which however was the head-quarters of Abd Allah. I must observe that in 
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the Arabic edition of this work, I have printed the word Shabath as here transcribed, although written other¬ 
wise in my MSS. My correction has been confirmed by the reading of the autograph and by the text of Ibn 
al-Athlr, where the orthography of the name is given letter by letter. 

(3) The avarice of al-Mkmftn was proverbial. 

(4) See vol. I. page 25, note (3). Muslim Ibn al-Walld died A. H. 208 (A. D. 823-4). 

(5) They set out in hopes of obtaining money, and that depended on the will of the patron to whom they 
intended to apply. 

(6) In the printed Arabic text read 

(7) In Arabic the word means both scorpions and secret foes. 

(8) The reason is clear : generous men never hoard up money. 

(9) I suspect that in the original Arabic, this note bears throughout a double meaning. The more obvious 
is that given here; the other is of such a nature as cannot be even alluded to. 

(10) The autograph has the words Aaf Ibn inserted before al-Muhallim. This is probably the same poet 

whose death Ibn Sh&kir places in the year 220, and of whom he gives rather a long notice. According to him. 
Abb T-ManhAl AOf Ibn Muhallim (I read Jlsr^ not al-Khuzai was one of the learned men of that 

age, and equally remarkable for his convivial talents and his wit. He became the inseparable companion of 
Tihir Ibn al-Husain and enjoyed his favour to such a degree, that even in travelling, he rode behind him on 
the same camel or was borne in the same litter awAc. His first acquaintance with that emir was formed by 
accident: He saw him in a pleasure-barge on the Tigris and addressed him in the lines already mentioned by 
Ibn Khallik&n, vol. I. page 651, and which begin thus: I wonder how the bark, eic. (It may be observed 
that the latter writer attributes them to another poet.) T&hir then made him get into the boat, and from 
that moment the patron and the poet were inseparable. Atlf frequently asked leave of absence from TShir 
that he might go and see his own family, but his master was so much attached to him, that the permission was 
constantly refused. When T4hir died, AM naturally hoped that he might then visit the relations whom he 
had not seen for so long a time, but Abd Allah the son of T4hir conceived for him the same fondness as his 
father had done, and would not allow him to depart. He thenceforward treated the poet with great kindness 
and raised him to opulence by the abundance of his gifts. AM having at length obtained the long-desired 
permission, set out to see his family, but died on the way.— {Oy&n at-Ta/wArikh, vol. VIII. fol. 10.—Other 
anecdotes respecting him are to be found in the next pages of that work.) 

(11) In the month of Shabin, A. H. 206 (January, A. D. 822), Obaid Allah Ibn as-Sari was proclaimed go¬ 
vernor of Egypt by the troops, on the death of his brother Muhammad. By the double right then conferred 
upon him of presiding at public prayers and of administering the revenues of the state, he possessed the 
greatest' privileges which a provincial governor could obtain. But his ambition was not satisfied, and some 
time afterwards he revolted against his sovereign al-M&mftn. Abd Allah Ibn T&hir was immediately recalled 
from Khorasan and sent with an army against the rebel. After an obstinate conflict outside the walls of 
Cairo, Obaid Allah was forced to take refuge in the citadel and propose terms of surrender. He sent also to 
Ibn T4hir a present of one thousand male and one thousand female slaves; each of the latter bearing a silken 
purse in which was contained one thousand pieces of gold. The argument was irresistible, and Obaid Allah 
obtained an honourable capitulation. He had been in the exercise of power four years seven months and 
eight days.—(Abd T-MaMsin’s Nujiim.) 

(12) His life is given in vol. I. page 460. 

(13) In page 510 of the preceding volume I have written this name Obaid Allah, although it is printed Abd Allah 
in the text. The same manuscript which induced me to think that the reading of the text was erroneous, led 
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me to write Obaid Allah in the Arabic text corresponding to the present passage: but Abd Allah is the true 
reading in both places, not Obaid Allah. 

(14) Obaid Allah Ibn Kais Ibn Shuraih Ibn Malik Ibn Rabla al-A&miri, a native of Hij&z and a celebrated 
poet, composed verses in honour of Musib Ibn az-Zubair and Abd al-Malik Ibn Marw&n. He was surnamed 
ar-Bukaiydt, because be sung in some of his pieces the charms of three females, each of whom bore the 
name of Rukaiya. —(See Suyhti’s Shark Shawdhid al-Moghni, MSS. No. 1238, fol. 33.) 

(18) We read however as follows in Ibn Sh&kir's Oy&rt at-Taw Arikh, vol. III. fol. 4: “ A. H. 80 (A. D. 
“ 699-700). In this year died Talha Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Khalaf, one of the persons renowned for their gene- 
“ rosity, and the most liberal man of all the inhabitants of Basra. Al-AsmSi says : ‘Those noted for their 
“ ‘ beneficence were Talha Ibn Obaid Allah at-Tamlmi, surnamed al-Khair (the good); Talha Ibn Amr Ibn 
“ ‘ Abd Allah Ibn Mamar, surnamed al-Jiid ( liberality); Talha Ibn Abd Allah Ibn AOf Ibn Akhi Abd ir- 
“ ‘ Rahm&n Ibn AOf, surnamed an-Nida {abundant gifts) ; Talha Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali, surnamed al-FaiyAd 
“ ' ( overflowing with generosity), and Talha Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Khalaf, surnamed Talhat at-Talh4t ( the 
“ 4 Talha of the Talhas), who, in generosity, surpassed them all.’ ” 


ABU ’L-AMAITHAL. 


The kdtib Abu ’1-Amaithal Abd Allah Ibn Khulaid was a mawla to Jaafar Ibn 
Sulaiman Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalib, and came, 
it is said, of a family which inhabited Rai (in Persian Irak). In his style he 
affected pompous expressions and the use of uncommon terms (1). He was em¬ 
ployed as a secretary by Tahir (Ibn al-Husain alrKhuzdi), and was afterwards at- 370 
tached in the same capacity, and in that of a poet, to the service of Abd Allah, 
Tahir’s son. The pure Arabic language was well known to him, and he made 
frequent use of the idioms peculiar to it. In the art of poetry he displayed con¬ 
siderable abilities, and the following lines on Abd Allah Ibn Tahir are of his 
composing: 


O you who desire to possess qualities such as those of Abd Allah, be silent and listen 1 
I swear by Him to whose temple the pilgrims resort, that I shall give you a sincere 
advice; hearken then, or renounce your project: Be true, be modest, be charitable; 
endure with patience and indulgence; pardon, oblige; be mild, be gentle and be 
brave; act with kindness and lenity, with longanimity, courtesy, and forbearance; be 
firm and resolute; protect the feeble, maintain the right and repel injustice. Such is 
my counsel, if you choose to accept it, and are disposed to follow a straight and open 
way. 
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This is really a piece of extraordinary beauty, and he composed some others, 
equally fine. It is related that he one day went to the palace of Abd Allah Ibn 
Tahir, but was refused admittance, on which he said : 

Never shall I return to this door whilst admittance is so difficult as I find it now; 1 
shall wait till access be more easy. And on the day in which I did not find a means to 
enter, I at least found means of not favouring the master with my presence. 

These verses were repeated to Abd Allah, who blamed the door-keeper’s con¬ 
duct, and gave orders that the poet should be admitted. Abu ’1-Amaithal ob¬ 
served that the word nomdn was one of the terms used to designate blood , and 
that the flowers called shakdik an-Noman, or Nomdn poppies (2), had received this 
name on account of their red colour, the opinion that they were so called after 
an-Noman Ibn al-Mundir being totally unfounded. “ I made this observation,” 
continued he, “to al-Asmai, who repeated it, adding: ‘Such are the words of 
“ ‘ Abu Amaithal.’ ” This opinion however is in contradiction with that held 
by all eminent philologers; thus Ibn Kutaiba says, in his Kitdb al-Madrif: “ An- 
“ Noman Ibn al-Mundir” — the last Lakhmide king of Hira — “went out of 
“ Kufa into the open country at a time in which it was all yellow, red, and 
“ green, from the quantity of herbage and flowers, among which were poppies 
“ in great abundance. On seeing them, he declared that their beauty pleased 
“ him and that he forbade them to be gathered. This prohibition none dared 
“ to transgress, and they were therefore called an-Nomdns poppies .” Al-Jaw- 
hari also mentions in his Sahdh that they were so denominated after this an- 
Noman, and other writers have made a similar statement: which opinion may be 
right, God best knows! It is related that when Abu Tammam recited to Abd 
Allah Ibn Tahir his poem rhyming in B, of which we have spoken in his life ('3'), 
Abu ’1-Amaithal, who was present, said to him : “ Abu Tammam! why do you 
“ not say something which may be understood?” To this the other retorted 
“ Abu Amaithal! why do you not understand what people say?”—Abu Amai¬ 
thal one day kissed the hand of Abd Allah Ibn Tahir, and as the prince com¬ 
plained of the roughness of his mustachioes, he immediately observed that the 
spines of the hedgehog could not hurt the wrist of the lion. Abd Allah was 
so highly pleased with this compliment, that he ordered a valuable present to be 
given to the poet.— The following works, amongst others, were composed by 
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thal: a treatise on the terms which bear different meanings; a work entitled 
Kitdb atr-Tashdbuh (4) ( mutual resemblance ) ; a notice on those verses which are 
current and well known, and a treatise on the ideas usually expressed in 
poetry. He died A. H. 240 (A.D. 854-5).—The word Amaithal senes to desig¬ 
nate a number of things, and, amongst the rest, the lion; that such is its mean¬ 
ing in the present case is perfectly evident. 

(1) In the Arabic test, read ujxs, 

(2) The Shakdik an-Nomdn, here translated an-Nomdn’s poppies, is considered by Ibn Baithar as the same 
plant which Dioscorides describes under the name of the anemony. This writer notices two species of it, the 
wild and the cultivated, and a genus called by him argemoni, resembling the wild poppy. The Bower of 
this plant has furnished the Arabian poets with a great number of comparisons, from which it would appear 
that its petals were red or vermilion-coloured, and its stamens black or brown. According to the author of 
the Kdmds, these Bowers were called shakdik, because their colour w as red, like that of the lightning-flash; he 
gives also the same reason as Ibn Kutaiba for the origin of the name shakdik an-Nomdn. It cannot, how¬ 
ever, escape observation that a great resemblance subsists between the word an-Nomdn and the old Greek 
name of anemone, from which it may be inferred that the former is a mere alteration from the latter. 

(3) See vol. I. page 3SS0, the lines which begin thus: “At the sight of dwellings,” etc. 

(4) Such is the orthography of Hajji Khalifa and of Ibn KhallikAn himself: all the later manuscripts of his 
work are wrong here. 


ABU ’L-ABBAS AN-NAS1II IBN SIIIRSHIR. 

Abu ’1-Abbas Abd Allah Ihn Muhammad an-Nashi al-Anbari, generally known 
by the name of Ibn Shirshir, was a poet of great talent and a contemporary of 
Ibn ar-Rumi and al-Bohtori. It is he who is denominated an-Ndshi ’1-Akbar (the 
elder Ndshi ), to distinguish him from an-Nashi al-Asghar, or the younger, whose 
life is to be found in this volume. He was also a grammarian, a prosodist, and 571 
a scholastic theologian. The city of Anbar was the native place of his family, 
but he himself resided during a long period at Baghdad, and then proceeded to 
Old Cairo where he passed the remainder of his life. He was deeply versed in 
a number of sciences, and his skill as a logician was so great, that he could over¬ 
turn any proofs alleged by grammarians in favour of their doctrines. His 
penetration and sagacity enabled him also to bring into doubt the established 
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principles of prosody, and to lay down forms of versification entirely different 
from those admitted by al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad. He wrote a kastda of four thou¬ 
sand verses, all terminating in the same rhyme, and in this poem he treated of 
various sciences. A number of fine works were written by him, and he com¬ 
posed a great quantity of verses on the animals used for hunting, on the different 
sorts of game, on the implements and every other subject connected with the 
chase. In these poems he displayed knowledge worthy of a professional sports¬ 
man, and many passages are quoted from them by Koshajim, in his work called 
al-Masdid wa ’l-Matdrid. Some of his poems are kasidas , and some, tardiyas 
or hunting-pieces, in the style of those made by Abu Nuwas ; the rest are de¬ 
tached passages, but in all of them his talent is equally conspicuous. One of 
his tardiyas , containing the description of a falcon, runs as follows : 

When the veil of darkness was rent off the face of the heavens, and the light of the 
morning rejoiced in shedding its brightness, I went forth on the track of the game, with 
a cream-coloured [bird), from its birth, of singular beauty. It was clothed by the 
Creator in raiment of the softest tissue, and when it darted forward or circled around, 
the eye could not follow its motions. From its cheeks to its eyes extends an ornament 
which serves it as a diadem (1). Its active spirit is denoted by its beak, and by its claws 
is shown the art wherein lies its skill. Were a traveller journeying in darkness, the eye 
of that animal might serve him as a taper to light him on his way. 

In describing a singing girl of great beauty, he expresses himself in the fol¬ 
lowing terms : 

O thou for whose welfare I should sacrifice my life 1 ( The spies who surround me) do 
not appreciate thy charms, or else they had not allowed me to fix my eyes on thine. 
They forbid me to look on any other females; did they think it possible that the eyes 
of men could be turned towards any but thee ? They placed thee to watch my con¬ 
duct; whom then have they placed as a watch over thine? Fools that they were! did 
they not read in thy cheeks the written revelation of thy beauty ? 

His poetical -works are very numerous, but we shall confine ourselves to the 
foregoing extracts. He died at Old Cairo, A. H. 293 (A. D. 905-6).— Ndshi was 
a surname given to him (2). — Anbdri means belonging to al-Anbdr , which is a 
town on the Euphrates, ten parasangs (to the west ) of Baghdad; it has produced 
a number of learned men. Anbdr is the plural of nibr, and signifies magazines of 
provisions; this place was so called because the ancient kings of Persia used to 
keep provisions stored in it ( for the use of their troops ). 
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(I) He must mean the dusky bars which mark the plumage of the gyrfalcon, or else Us hood. 

'2; The word n&shi has a number of meanings; it is therefore not easy to determine what is the significa¬ 
tion it bears here. 


IBN SARA AS-SHANTARINI. 

Abu Muhammad Abd Allah' Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sara as-Shantarini, a native 
of Spain and a member of the tribe of Bakr, was celebrated as a poet, but he 
possessed also superior abilities as a prose-writer. Notwithstanding his talents, 
his lot through life was little else than adversity and disappointment: he lived 
without finding a place of abode to suit him or a prince to protect him. He is 
noticed by (Ibn Khdkdri) the author of the Kaldid al-Ikiydn, and is praised by Ibn 37a 
Bassam in the Dakhira. This writer says: “After endeavouring to obtain (1) 

“ even the meanest employments and undergoing great sufferings, he rose at 
‘ ‘ length to fill the place of secretary to a provincial governor; but at the period 
“ in which (Ydsuf Ibn Tdshifth) dispossessed the Spanish sovereigns of their 
“ dominions, he retired to Seville in a state more dismal than night itself and 
“ more solitary than the star Canopus (2). He then supported his existence 
“ by binding books, an art with which he was well acquainted and in which 
“ he displayed great skill. This profession he followed, although it had then 
“ greatly fallen off and was almost totally neglected. To this he alludes in the 
‘ ‘ following lines : 

‘ The trade of a bookbinder is the worst of all; its leaves and its fruits are nought but 
‘ disappointment. I may compare him that follows it to a needle, which clothes others, 

‘ but is naked itself!’ ” (3) 

These verses also are by the same poet: 

That maid with the flowing ringlets is encircled by a host of tender charms, and for 
her a tender passion fills our hearts. It is not dark curls which shade her cheeks, but 
rather a tint cast upon them by the black pupils of her eyes. 

He said also of a girl with blue eyes : 
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I see, within the circle of necklaces which adorn that slender-waisted nymph, a moon 
(handsome face) which receives its lustre from the gems of beauty. She is formed like a 
lance that she may pierce us to the heart, and on this lance gleams a point of blue [steel). 

A similar thought is thus expressed by as-Salami: 

In embracing her waist, I have clasped a pliant spear; and you will recognise its 
deadly point in the glances of her eyes. 

It was from this verse that Ibn an-Nabih al-Misri (4) borrowed the idea which 
he has thus expressed : 

The complexion of this brunette is like the colour of the lance (5), and her eyes might 
be taken for its point, were they not painted with antimony. 

The following verses of Ibn Sara’s inculcate the renunciation of the world 
and its pleasures: 

0 thou who hearkenest to the call of the cupbearer, though warned of thy approaching 
end by gray hairs and age 1 If thou wilt not listen to my admonitions, why hast thou 
hearing to receive men’s words, and memory to retain them? He alone is blind and 
deaf who followeth not the lessons offered by the present and the past. Time shall not 
endure for ever, nor the world, nor the lofty spheres, nor the two great lights, the sun 
and the moon. The inhabitants of the world, both those who dwell in tents and those 
who live in towns, must leave it, though unwilling. 

It was he who composed these verses : 

I have for a companion one who, like an inward disorder, cannot be shaken off, and 
who loves me as the wolf does the shepherd. He extols me—may God requite him for 
his good intentions!—with praise such as Hind bestowed upon Rauh Ibn Zinbft. 

This Hind was daughter to an-Noman Ibn Bashir al-Ansari, and wife to 
Rauh Ibn Zinba ’1-Judami (6), the favourite officer of the khalif Abd al-Malik 
Ibn Marwan. She detested her husband and made on him these lines: 

Hind, a filly of pure Arabian breed and sprung from noble steeds, has she not been 
573 covered by an ass? If she bear a foal of good points, she had a right to do so; but if 
it be only a half-blood ( ikr&f ), wonder notl it had a worthless sire. 

These verses are attributed also to her sister Humaida, the daughter of an-No¬ 
man. The word ikrdf indicates that the dam was of Arabian breed and that the sire 
was not; another word, hujnat, is employed to mark that the sire was of Arabian 
blood and that the dam was not.—Ibn Sara composed a great number of. poeti- 
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cal pieces, most of them very good, and they have been collected into a volume. 
He died A. H. 517 (A.D. 1123) at Almeria in Spain, a city already mentioned 
(in vol. I. pages 43 and 151).— Sdra, his grandfather’s name, is written either 
with a sin or a sdd (a hard or a soft s).— Shantarini means belonging to Shantarin 
(Santarem ), a town in the Spanish peninsula. 


(1) The true reading is 




(2) The Arabs consider Canopus as the brightest of the fixed stars; it has consequently no fellow or com¬ 
panion. lbn BassAm is here led away, as usual, by the temptation of a mere quibble. 

(3) These verses fix the meaning in which the word wirdka A 3 lj must be taken here. It signifies also 
the profession of a stationer and that of a copyist of books. 

(4) “ Ali lbn Muhammad lbn an-Nabih, one of the most eminent poets of his time in Egypt, died A.H. G21 
“ (A.D. 1224).”—(As-Soyhti’s Hum al-Muhddira, MS. No. 652, fol. 150 verso.) 

(5) Lances were generally made of a species of bamboo. 

(6) AbA ZarAa Rauh (or RAh) lbn Zinbli, the head of the tribe of JudAm, was possessed of such great influ¬ 
ence, that the khalif Moawia resolved on putting him to death, but was induced at length to change his mind. 
When Abd al-Malik lbn MarwAu came to the throne, Rauh received the government of Palestine and became 
the intimate and inseparable companion of his master. In the service of Abd alr-Malik he filled all the duties 
of a vizir and proved himself not only prudent and intelligent, but also learned and religious. He died A.H. 
84 (A. D. 703).— (NujAm. Al-YAfl.) 


IBN AS-SID AL-BATALYAUSI. 

Abu Muhammad Abd Allah lbn Muhammad lbn as-Sid al-Batalyausi was an 
able grammarian, eminent also in philology and general literature, of which 
sciences he possessed a profound and exact knowledge. He inhabited ■"the city 
of Valencia, where his lessons drew crowds of pupils, anxious to study under 
his tuition and to profit by his learned observations. His mode of instructing 
and the talent with which he rendered the most difficult points intelligible to his 
auditors were very superior, and the passages which he cited from memon 
illustrative of the pure Arabic language were not only copious, but correct. 
He composed a number of instructive works, such as a Muthallath (1) in two 
volumes, containing many novel observations and denoting vast erudition in 
the author. This can be better appreciated when we mention that the trie- 
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brated) treatise of Kutrub, which bears the same title, fills only one quire (or 
about twenty pages), and yet it gives as current certain examples which were only 
poetical licenses, and contains besides some words which do not exist, and 
others to which a wrong signification is attributed. He wrote also the Iktiddb 
(extemporizing ), a work designed as a commentary on the Adah al-Kdtib, and of 
which we have already spoken in the life of Ibn Kutaiba (page 23). He drew up 
also a commentary on Abu Ala’s work, the Sikt az-Zand, in which he fully de¬ 
velops the thoughts and allusions contained in the text of that poet; it is even 
superior to the treatise on the same subject composed by Abu ’1-Ala himself and 
entitled Daw as-Sikt. In a treatise on ( the right use of) the letters 
and 5 (in the orthography of words), he has assembled a great quantity of curious 
observations. He composed also the Hutul (elucidations) (2), which is a com¬ 
mentary on the verses cited as examples in (az-Zajjdji’s grammatical compendium) 
the Jumal; the mistakes committed in the same work were pointed out by him 
in a treatise entitled al-Khalal (the faults) (3). His Tanbih, or indication, is a trea¬ 
tise on the causes of the dissensions which have prevailed among the ( Moslim) 
people. He composed also a commentary on the (imdm Malik’s) Muwatta, and 
another, as I have been informed, on the Diivdn of al-Mutanabbi’s poems. This, 
last work I have never seen, and it is even said that no copies of it ever reached 
the East. We may conclude this list by observing that every subject which he 
undertook was treated in the most masterly manner. He composed also some 
good poetry, from which we may quote the following passages : 

The man of learning lives after his death, though his bones be buried and crumbling 
into dust. But the ignorant man is dead, though he yet walk upon the earth; he is 
thought to be of the Jiving, but he is not. 

On the length of a night (passed in suffering): 

f 

Behold 1 the dark locks of our night are turned hoary with age. She has become 
gray like myself; or rather, a meadow, white with flowers, is spread over the heavens. 
The seven nights of the week seem to have come together in the sky without a day’s 
interval between them. 

From the beginning of a kasida in praise of al-Mustain Ibn Hud (4): 

My patience under affliction was born away from me by the people of that tribe, when 
they set out with moons encircled with necklaces and which rose from over a willow 
branch (5). They have left me here, in the valley amongst the sands of the desert, but 
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wherever they go, my heart journeys with their caravan. May the spot where I last 
saw them on the border of the valley be watered with grateful showers, copious, but 
yet nearly equalled by the torrent of my tears. 0 my friends! will those days ever re- 574 
turn? till the end of time can I ever receive consolation for your absence? My eyes 
are bathed in tears; and in my bosom is a heart always yearning to meet you. Fortune 
was cruel to me after your departure, and misfortunes of every kind have alighted at 
my dwelling. 

In the eulogistic part of the poem he says: 

We saddled the camels of eulogium and abandoned that spot; Us fountain was not 
like that of Sudda, neither did it produce the saaddn (6). And we went to a prince on 
whom Joseph had bestowed his beauty, and whose lofty palace had been reared by So¬ 
lomon (7); one of those high-minded men whose hands are torrents (of generosity) and 
whose minds are all fire. 

This kasida is of great length, but we shall confine our citations to those just 
given. Ibn as-Sid was born at Batalvaus ( Badajos ), A. H. 444 (A. D. 1052-3); 
he died at Valencia on the 15th of Rajab, in the year 521 (July, A. D. 1127. 

—Sid is one of the names by which the wolf is known, but it is also used as 
the proper name of a man .—Batalyami means belonging to Batalyaus (or Bada¬ 
jos); this city and Valencia are situated in the Spanish peninsula and have pro¬ 
duced a number of learned men. 


(1) The works called by the generic title of Muthallath, or Ternary, treat of those words which bear throe 
different significations accordingly as the first syllable is pronounced with an a, an i, or an u. 

(2) The word JAa. is the plural Jlo. and signifies travellers w ho halt after their journey and untie the 
cords which hold their baggage on the camels. It must therefore mean here : Observations which untie or 
unravel knotty difficulties. 

(3) In the Arabic test, this title is incorrectly printed 

(4) Abfi Aiyftb Sulaiman Ibn Muhammad lbn HCid, surnamed al-Mustain billah came to the throne of Sara¬ 
gossa A.H. 431 (A.l). 1039.) He died A.H. 438 (A.D. 1046-7), after a reign of seven or eight years. 

(8) The moons are the faces of fair maidens, and the willow branch is the pliant waist over which the 
poet supposes each of these moons to culminate. 

(6) Sudda is the name of a well, the water of which was celebrated for its purity. Saaddn is the name of 
a plant which furnishes excellent food for camels. — See Freytag’s Maidani, tom. II. pp. 617, 620, and De 
Sacy’s Hariri, p. 39. 

(7) The poet means Ibn HOd himself, whose name was Sulaiman (Solomon), but he plays upon the word 
and makes an allusion to the edifices raised by the ruler of the Jews. 
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IBN NAKIYA. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Abd Allah (some say Abd al-Baki) Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Hu- 
sain Ibn Dawud Ibn Nakiya, was a native of al-Harim az-Zahiri, a quarter in 
the city of Baghdad. His talents as a poet and a philologer, his acquaintance 
with the belles-lettres, and his abilities as a writer of epistles obtained for him 
a high reputation. He composed some works remarkable not only for their 
beauty, but for the instruction which they conveyed ; such were his Mulah al- 
Mumdliha (elegancies of polished intercourse), and the Kitdb al-Jumdn (book of 
pearls), in which he treats of the similes employed in the Koran. He is also the 
author of a well-known collection of makdmas, in which he displays a great 
command of pure Arabic. Besides these works, he made an abridgement in 
one volume of the Kitdb al-Aghdni , and a commentary on the Fasih (1). His 
poetry forms a large book, and his epistles have also been collected into a sepa¬ 
rate volume. The kdtib Imad gd-din al-Ispahani mentions him with commen¬ 
dation in the Kharida, and after giving a sketch of his life, he cites the two fol¬ 
lowing vers'es addressed by him to a certain emir who had got himself bled .- 

May He who possesses all perfections grant to you, from thy blood-letting, reco¬ 
very and health. Say now to thy right hand: “May thy bounties never cease! Pour 
“ forth thy showers, for thou art a cloud [of beneficence) overshadowing the world !” 

These verses are certainly very well turned.—In another of his pieces he 
says : 

Since your departure, my dearest friends 1 I have never been familiar with the sweets 
of life, and sorrowful remembrance has never forsaken my bosom. The taste of sleep 
I have not enjoyed, neither have my eyes perceived an object grateful to their sight. 
My fingers have never since wantoned with the wine-cup when the bearer passed it 
round, neither have they touched the strings of the dulcimer. 

Ibn Nakiya bore the reputation of an atheist and a follower of the doctrines 
held by the ancient ( Greek philosophers ); he even composed a treatise on the 
subject, and he was noted also for Jhis disorderly life. It is related on good au- 
573 thority that, when he died, the person who washed his body*previously to its 
interment perceived that his left hand was closely shut, and having opened it 
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with some difficulty, he found in it a writing, the words of which were intri¬ 
cately combined one with another. After some time he succeeded in reading 
the contents, which were these: 

I am gone to seek hospitality from one who never disappoints the expectations of his 
guest; and I hope for salvation from the pains of hell. Though in dread of God, I 
confide in his bounty; for God is generous and bountiful. 

This poet was born on the 15th of Zu ’1-Kaada, A.H. 410 (March, A.D. 1020), 
and he died on the eve of Sunday, the 4th of Muharram, A. H. 485 (February,. 
A. D. 1092), at Baghdad. He was interred at the Damascus Gate (Bdb as- 
Shdm ).—We have already given, in the life of Abu Ishak as-Shirazi (vol. I. pA 0), 
a fragment of an elegy composed by Ibn Nakiya. 

(1) This work is attributed to the philologer Abil 'I-Abbis Thalab; see vol. I. page 84. 


ABU L-BAKA AL-OKBARI. 

Abu ’l-Baka Abd Allah Ibn Abi Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Abi ’1-Baka Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Husain al-Okbari, surnamed Muhabb ad-din (beloved for his reli¬ 
gion ), was a jurisconsult of the Hanbalite sect, a skilful arithmetician, a calcu¬ 
lator of inheritance shares and a grammarian. Baghdad was the place of his 
birth and residence, hut his family belonged to Okbara. This doctor was to¬ 
tally deprived of sight. He learned grammar at Baghdad from Abu Muhammad 
Ibn al-Khashshab (see the next article) and other teachers of that time, and was 
instructed in the Traditions by Abu ’1-Fath Muhammad Ibn al-Batti (1), Abu 
Zuraa Tahir Ibn Muhammad Ibn Tahir al-Makdisi, and some others. In 
the last period of his life he was without a rival in the various sciences which 
he professed; but his attention was chiefly engrossed by grammar, and on that 
subject he composed some instructive works. He made a commentary on 
Abu Ali ’1-Farisi’s treatise, the Iddh, and another on the poems of al-Muta- 
nabbi; to which must be added a grammatical analysis of the text of the Koran 
in two volumes, a small volume containing a grammatical analysis of the Tra- 
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ditions, a commentary on Ibn Jinni’s work the Lumd, the Kitab al-Lubdb (essence] , 
treating of the examples given in proof of the rules of grammar, a grammatical 
analysis of the verses contained in the Hamasa, a full commentary on az-Za- 
makhshari’s Mufassal, a commentary on the khotbds of Ibn Nubata (2), and 
another on al-Hariri’s Makdmas: He composed also some original treatises on 
grammar and arithmetic. Numerous pupils studied under him with great 
profit to themselves, and his reputation extended, even in his lifetime, to dis¬ 
tant countries. His birth took place A.H. 538 (A.D. 1143-4); he died at Bagh¬ 
dad on the eve of Sunday, the 8th of the latter Rabi, A.H. 616 (June, A.D. 1219), 
and was interred in the cemetery outside the Gate of Harb.— Okbari means 
belonging to Okbara, which is a village on the Tigris, ten parasangs higher up 
than Baghdad. This spot has produced a number of men remarkable for learn¬ 
ing or for other acquirements. 

(1) AM Fath Muhammad Ibn AM al-B&ki Ibn al-Batti, the hdjib, was the chief traditionist of Irak in that 
age. He died A.H. 564 (A.D. 1169>, aged eighty-seven years.— (Nuj&m.) 

(2) I have given the text and translation of one of these Khotbas in the Journal Asiatique for Jan. 1840. 


IBN AL-KHASHSHAB. 

Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ahmad, surnamed 
Ibn al-Khashshab, was a native of Baghdad celebrated for his abilities in philo- 
logy, grammar, the koranic exegesis* Traditions, genealogy, the calculation of 
inheritance shares, and arithmetic; he knew also the Koran by heart, so as to 
repeat it according to most of the readings (1). His mind was filled with every 
species of knowledge, and in each branch of science he displayed abilities of the 
highest order. His penmanship (2) was also extremely beautiful. The kdtib 
Imad ad-din mentions him in the Kharida with the enumeration of his various 
talents and his excellencies; he then adds: “He composed but little poetry; 
“ this, however, was made by him on a wax-light: 

576 ‘ It is pale, but not from sickness; how could it be sick when its mother is the restorer 

‘ of health ? (3) It is naked, but its interior (the wick ) is clothed; how strange that it 
‘ should be at once both clothed and naked 1’ ” 
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The kdtib quotes also an enigma by Ihn al-Khashshab, of which the word is 
book; it runs as follows : 

It has many faces, yet it does not betray your secrets as a double-faced man would 
do. The lines ( asrdr ) on its face reveal secrets ( asrdr ) to you and make them audible to 
the eye whilst you look upon them. 

This thought is taken from al-Mutanabbi’s poem on the vizir Ibn al-Amid, 
where he says: 

Thy enemies called thee the rdis (fc) without any addition, but thy Creator entitled thee 
ar-Rdis al-Akbar (the greatest of the chiefs). Thy qualities have rendered these words 
of His as a writing for our eyes, so that they fill the ears of him who uses his sight. 

He composed a commentary entitled al-Martajal ( extempore dissertation ) on Abd 
al-Kahir al-Jurjani’s ( grammatical treatise the ) Jumal, but he left some chapters 
towards the middle of the book without any elucidation; he wrote also a com¬ 
mentary on Ibn Jinni’s work the Luma, but did not finish it. He was dirty in 
his person and paid hardly the slightest attention to what he ate or wore. The 
kdtib Imad ad-din mentions that Ibn al-Khashshab was an acquaintance of his, 
and that he had kept up a written correspondence with him. “When he 
“ died,” says the same writer, “ I was in Syria, and I saw him one night in a 
“ dream, and said to him : ‘ How has God treated thee?’—‘Well,’ he replied. 
“ —‘ Does God show mercy to literary men?’—‘Yes.’—‘And if they have been 
“ remiss?’—‘ A severe reprimand will be given and then will come eternal hap- 
“ piness.’ ” — Ibn al-Khashshab was born A. H. 492 (A. D. 1098-9); he died 
on the Friday evening, the 3rd of Ramadan, A.H. 567 (May, A. D. 1172), in the 
house of Abu ’1-Kasim al-Farra, situated near the gate of al-Azaj, at Baghdad. 
He was buried in the cemetery of Ahmad, at the gate of Harb, on the Saturday 
which followed his death. The funeral prayers were said over him in the Jami 
’s-Sultan ( the sultans great mosque.) 


(1) For the readings of the Koran, see vol. I. page 182. 

(2) The autograph has JLi., not aisia.. 

(3) In the Traditions it is mentioned that Muhammad praised the great medical virtues of honey, saying that 
in it was a cure for man. See Matthew’s Mishk&t, vol. II. p. 374. 

(4) Rdis or chief was a title given to viiirs and chief officers in the administration'. 
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IBN AL-FARADI. 


Abu ’1-Walid Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Yusuf Ibn Nasr al-Azdi, sur- 
named Ibn al-Faradi, a native of Cordova in Spain, was a jurisconsult deeply 
versed in the sciences connected with the Traditions, and well acquainted with 
the history and character of the persons by whom the Traditions were handed 
down; he possessed also immense information in general literature and other 
branches of knowledge. Amongst the number of his compositions, we must 
notice his History of the Learned Men of Spain; this is the work in continua¬ 
tion of which Ibn Bashkuwal wrote his Silat. Another good production of Ibn 
al-Faradi is a treatise on homonymous terms ( al-Mukhtalif wa ’l-Mutalif ), and 
on those relative adjectives the derivation of which might be mistaken ( Mushta- 
bih an-Nisba ); he composed also a history of the Spanish poets. In the year 
382 (A.H. 992-3), he travelled from his native country to the East; in this visit 
he made the pilgrimage and frequented the company of the learned, communi¬ 
cating to them information, listening to their instructions, and writing down 
their observations (amdli). He composed a great deal of poetry, specimens of 
which we here give : 

A prisoner enslaved by his sins stands at Thy door, his heart filled with dread for 
reasons which Thou knowest well. He trembles for crimes the horridness of which 
cannot be concealed from Thee, and thou alone art the sole object of his hopes and 
fears. In whom should hopes be placed,—whom should man fear but Thee? nought 
can prevent the fulfilment of Thy judgments. Lord 1 let not the book in which my ac¬ 
tions are written bring me to shame, on the great day of reckoning, when the registers 
of men’s deeds shall be opened to view. Be my consoler in the darkness of the tomb 
377 when my family abandon me and my friends know me no longer. In Thy abundant 
mercies I hope to find pardon for my transgressions; if Thy mercies fail me, I am lost 
for ever! 

By the same .- 

If she who leads me a willing captive be not equal to the full moon in beauty, she is 
yet hardly surpassed by it. My submission as a lover proceeds from the power of her 
charms, and my languishing sickness is caused by the languor of her eyes. 

He was born in the month of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 351 (December, A. D. 962). 
During some time he officiated as a kadi in the city of Valencia, and on Monday 
the 7th of Shawwal, A. H. 403 (April, A. D. 1013), he was slain in Cordova 
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at the storming of that city by the Berbers (1). His body lay in his house 
during three days, and was at length buried in a state of putrefaction, without 
being washed, or shrouded, or prayed over. Speaking of this subject we may 
cite here a circumstance which was related by himself: ‘ ‘ When performing the 
“ pilgrimage, I clung to the veil of the Kaaba and asked of Almighty God the 
u grace of dying a martyr; but on withdrawing, I reflected on the terrors of a 
‘ ‘ violent death and repented of my wish; I even thought of returning and 
“ praying God to consider it as null, but shame withheld me.” It is related 
also that a person saw him lying amongst the slain, and on going over to him, 
heard him utter these words with a feeble voice : “ No one shall be wounded in 
“ the cause of God, (and God well knoweth him who is wounded in that cause! 
“ but will come at the day of resurrection with his wound dropping blood; its 
“ colour will be that of blood, but its smell that of musk (2) ;” thus repeating 
to himself the Tradition relative to those who die martyrs. The same person 
said that he expired immediately after. This Tradition was first given by Mus¬ 
lim in his Hadith , or collection of the Prophet’s sayings. 


(1) This occurred in the reign of Hisluirn al-Muwaiyad, who disappeared in the catastrophe and was never 
heard of after. Sulaim&n Ibn al-Hakam, surnamed al-Mustain billah, then ascended the throne for the second 
time. On taking the city, his African troops passed three days in the perpetration of every excess. 

(2) This is one of the sayings pronounced by Muhammad.— See Matthewf’s Mishkdt al-Masdblh, vol. II. 
page 237. 


AR-RUSHAT1. 

Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Khalaf Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Omar ar-Rushati, a member of the tribe of Lakhm and a native of Almeria 
in Spain, was assiduously devoted to the study of the Traditions, the Tradition- 
ists, the transmitters of oral information and the historians. He is the author 
of a good work on the genealogy of Muhammad’s companions and of the per¬ 
sons by whom the history of (his) deeds was handed down; it is entitled Iktibds 
al-Anwdr w’lltimds al-Azhdr (acquisition of lights and search for flowers . This 
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compilation, which is drawn up with no inferior talent, was explained by ar- 
Rushati himself to his pupils: it is arranged on the same plan as the Ansdb, a 
genealogical treatise composed by Abu Saad as-Samani. Ar-Rushati was born 
at Oriuwala ( Orihuela ), a town in the dependencies of Murcia, on Saturday 
morning, the 8th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 466 (February, A. D. 1074): 
he died a martyr at Aimeria when that city was taken by the enemy on Friday 
morning, the 20th of the first Jumada, A.H. 542 (17th October, A.D. 1147) (1). 
— Rushdti ; this relative adjective is derived neither from the name of a tribe 
nor from that of a’ place, but originated, as he himself states in his work, from 
the following circumstance: One of his ancestors had a mole on his body, and 
when a child he was nursed by a Persian (or a foreign) slave, who when play¬ 
ing with him used to call him Rushtdla (2),' whence he became known by the 
name of Rushdti. 


(1) Almeria was then one of the most important sea-ports of the Spanish Moslims and the centre of a vast 
system of piracy which desolated the shores of the Mediterranean. It was taken by the Christians after a long 
siege, during which Alfonzo Raimond, king of Arragon and Catalonia, aided by his Moslim ally Ibn Ghania 
and by the king of Arragon, blockaded it by land, whilst the count of Barcelona, with the combined fleet of 
the Genoese and Pisans, attacked it by sea. We find here, for the first time, the precise date of that event. 

(2) I here follow the reading of the autograph MS., but Rushdta, as given in the printed text, seems pre¬ 
ferable, as the relative adjective Rushdti is regularly derived from it,which is not the case with Rushtdla ,where 
the relative adjective would take the form of Rushtdli. The meaning of this word is unknown to me, but 
the Portuguese roxo (red) or the French rousse appears to form a part of it. 


IBN BARI. 

Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Abi ’I-Wahsh Bari Ibn Abd al-Jabbar Ibn 
Bari was a native of Egypt, but his family belonged to Jerusalem. His talents 
as a grammarian and philologer, the abundance and exactness of the oral 
information which he transmitted, and his general instruction obtained for him 
the reputation of the most learned man of the time, the greatest hafiz of the age, 
578 and the phenix of the epoch. He studied grammar under Abu Bakr Muham- 
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mad Ibn Abd al-Malik as-Shantarini (1), Abu Talib Abd al-Jabbar Ibn Muham- 578 
mad Ibn Ali al-Maafiri al-Kortubi (2), and other masters in that art; he was 
taught Traditions by Abu Sadik al-Madini, Abu Abd Allah ar-Razi, and others. 

The greater part of the language spoken by the Arabs of the Desert was familiar 
to him, and he composed a book of excellent notes on al-Jawhari’s lexicon, the 
Sahdh, in which he brought forward many curious examples and pointed out 
numerous mistakes committed by that author; this work is a proof of his ex¬ 
tensive information, his great abilities, and his profound learning. Amongst 
the crowd of pupils who studied under him and profited by his tuition, one of 
the most conspicuous was Abu Musa (Isa) al-Jazuli, the author of the Mukad- 
dama, or introduction to the science of grammar, of whom further notice shall 
be taken (in this volume). Al-Juzuli speaks-of his master in the Mukaddama , 
and towards the end of it he gives some traditional information which he had 
learned from him. Ibn Bari was well acquainted with Sibawaih’s Kitdb and 
with the examples adduced by that grammarian in support of his doctrines (3). 

He was supervisor of the Chancery Office (of Egypt , and every letter addressed 
by the government to foreign princes had to pass through his hands before it 
could be sent off; his duty being to peruse it and correct the faults which might 
have escaped notice. Such also was the post held by Ibn Babshad, as we have 
already stated (vol. I. page 648). I met in Egypt a number of persons who had 
studied under him, and they communicated to me some of the traditional in¬ 
formation which they had obtained from him; in testimony of this, I procured 
from them certificates of license. It is related that Ibn Bari spoke his language 
very carelessly and that he paid little attention to the final vowels,using whichever 
came uppermost. This he carried to such an extent, that he said one day to a 
pupil who was studying grammar under him: “Buy me a small quantity of 
“ spinage with the roots on (hindaba biordkitj.” The other replied (in correcting 
‘ ‘ him): “Yes, hindabah biordkih .” Provoked with the observation, he ex¬ 
claimed: “Do not take it without the roots (bioruku);”—(repeating the fault )— 

“ if it be without roots, I will not have it.” He used many other expressions 
of a similar kind, being quite indifferent to the manner in which he spoke, 
and paying no attention to the final vowels. I have seen a collection of notes 
made by him on al-Hariri’s Durrat al-Ghawdss; there is also a little book bv 
him in which he points out the mistakes into which jurisconsults have fallen. 
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Besides these works he composed an able defence of al-Hariri against Ibn al- 
Khashshab, who had written a work in order to expose the blunders committed 
in the Makamds. Ibn Bari was bom at Cairo on the 5th of Rajab, A. H. 499 
(March, A. D. 1106); he died in the same city on the eve of Sunday, the 
27th of Shawwal, A. H. 582 (January, A. D. 1187 ).—Bari is a proper name, 
though by its form it resembles a relative adjective. 


(1) Aba Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik, surnamed Ibn as-Sarr&j, was born at Santarem, but he fixed 
his residence at Seville. He studied grammar under Ibn Abi ’I-AMiya and Ibn al-Akhdar, and received Tra¬ 
ditions from Abft T-KAsim an-Nafti kijj I from whom also he learned (the imdm Mdlik's work) the IWu- 
watta, which he then transmitted orally to his own disciples. In the year 518 (A.D. 1121-2) he travelled to 
Egypt, where he taught the reading of the Korjm and the Traditions. He then made a visit to Yemen. His 
works are the Tanbih al-Albdb (o hint to the wise), treating of the Desert Arabs and their excellencies; a 
treatise on prosody; an abridgment of Ibn Rashtk’s work the Omda (see vol. I. page 384), in which he 
points out the mistakes committed by that writer. He died at Old Cairo, A.H. 545 (A.D. 115ft-l).—(Ibn al- 
Abbar’s Takmila.) 

(2) Abd Talib Abd al-Jahbar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Maafiri was born at Cordova, but he fixed his resi¬ 
dence in Egypt. He learned the Makdmas from Abd Muhammad Abd Allah, the son of the celebrated al- 
Hartri, and he taught them on his authority. In the year 552 (A. D. 1157) Abd Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr 
al-Judami as-Sibti learned them from Abd Tilib in Egypt.— {Takmila.) 

(3) Those examples are generally single verses quoted from ancient poems, and to understand them wel} 
it is necessary to study the pieces to which they belong. 


AL-AADID. 

Abu Muhammad Abd Allah was the son of Yusuf Ibn al-Hafiz Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn al-Mustansir Ibn az-Zahir Ibn al-Hakim Ibn al-Aziz Ibn al-Moizz Ibn al- 
Mansur Ibn al-Kaim Ibn al-Mahdi. He bore the surname of al-Aadid and 
was the last Obaidite ( Fatimite ) sovereigns of Egypt. We have already given 
notices on some members of his family and shall speak of the others in the 
ensuing portion of this work. Al-Aadid was raised to the throne on the 
death of his cousin al-Faiz (in the month of Rajab, A. H. 555). His father 
Yusuf was one of the two brothers who were assassinated by Abbas on the 
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death of az-Zafir, an event already noticed (vol. I. page 222). Al-Aadid held 
merely a nominal authority, all the real power being in the hands of as-Salih 
Ibn Ruzzik. This prince was a violent shiite, most bitter in his execrations 
on the companions of Muhammad ( who were not partisans of Ali ), and when¬ 
ever he met a Sunnite he ordered him to be put to death. During his 
reign, the vizir as-Salih Ibn Ruzzik pursued a line of conduct highly repre¬ 
hensible, forestalling all the provisions in order to raise their price, assas¬ 
sinating the great officers of the empire lest they should turn against him, 
and weakening all the resources of Egypt. He put the bravest of its officers 
to death, and left not a man of prudence or resolution in the country, 
whilst he displayed great ardour in seizing on the property of others and 
inflicting heavy fines on persons who never had the slightest business with 579 
him. In the reign of al-Aadid, his relation [Abu Abd Allah] al-Husain Ibn Nizar 
Ibn al-Mustansir advanced from Western Africa with a large body of troops, 
hut, on approaching the Egyptian territory, he was betrayed by his followers 
and delivered up to al-Aadid, by whose orders he was put to death. This event 
occurred in the month of Ramadan, A. II. 557 ; but according to another state¬ 
ment, it happened in the reign of al-Hafiz Abd al-Mujid(l). Al-Husain had 
assumed the title of al-Muntasir billah. — In the life of Shawar and in that of 
Shirkuh we have noticed the causes which contributed to the fall of the Fatimite 
dynasty and placed the Ghozz family on the throne of Egypt; further observa¬ 
tions on the same subject shall be presented to the reader in the life of Salah 
ad-din; it is therefore unnecessary for us to enter into a long exposition of them 
here.— I have heard a number of Egyptians relate that when these people (the 
Fatimites ) commenced their reign, they told one of the learned* to write on a leaf 
of paper a series of surnames fitted to be borne by khalifs^so that they might 
select one of them for each of their princes when he came to the throne. This 
person wrote down a great many surnames, and the last on the list was al-Addid; 
a singular coincidence with the fact, the last of their sovereigns bore that very 
title ; it was observed also that, as a word employed in the language, al-addid 
means the cutter , and in fact it might be said that this al-Aadid cut short their 
dynasty. I was also informed by a learned Egyptian that, towards the end of 
bis reign, al-Aadid dreamt, when in Old Cairo, that a scorpion came out of a 
well-known mosque there and stung him. When he awoke, he reflected with 
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dread on what he had seen, and caused an interpreter of dreams to be brought 
in, to whom he related the vision. The answer he received was, that he should 
receive harm from a person sojourning in that mosque. Al-Aadid immediately 
sent for the governor of Old Cairo and ordered him to make a perquisition in a 
certain mosque which he named, and if he found any person sojourning in it, 
to bring him into his presence. The governor went thither and found a sufi, 
whom he brought before al-Aadid. On seeing him, the prince asked where he 
was from, how long he had been in that country, and what motive had induced 
him to come there; to these questions he received satisfactory answers. Struck 
with the ( apparent ) veracity of the sufi, and believing that a person so miserable 
as he could not possibly do him any harm, he said to him: u 0 shaikh! pray for 
u us;” and then dismissed him with a present. The sOtfi returned again to his 
mosque, but when the sultan Salah ad-din became master of the country and 
formed the intention of seizing on al-Aadid and his partisans, he consulted the 
doctors of the law on the legality of the measure; they declared it lawful, inas¬ 
much as al-Aadid followed heterodox opinions, to the perversion of the true 
belief, and frequently insulted the memory of the Prophet’s companion^ in the 
most public manner. Now the strongest fatwa of any was that given by the 
sUfi who lived in the mosque just mentioned, and he was no less than the 
shaikh Najm ad-din al-Khubushani, the jurisconsult whose life will be found in 
this volume. In his declaration, he summed up at great length the misdeeds of 
those people (the Fatimites) and declared them infidels. Al-Aadid’s dream was 
thus fulfilled. This prince was born on Tuesday, the 20th of Muharram, A.H. 
546 (May, A. D.'1151); he died on the eve of Monday, the 12th of Muhar¬ 
ram, A. H. 567 (September, A.D. 1171). It is reported that, in a paroxysm 
of rage against Shi.ms ad-Dawlat Turan Shah, he ended his days by poison. 
According to some accounts, he expired on the night of Aashura ( the night pre¬ 
ceding the tenth day of Muharram). 


(1) This event is not noticed by any of the historians whom I have consulted; in the Nuj&m, Abft 7-Ma- 
hasin merely cites Ibn KhallMn’s words, when giving the sketch of the life of al-A&did; but under the year 
357, he takes no notice of such an occurrence. The revolt of Nizir against al-Mustali in A.H. 487 (see vol. I. 
page 160), may have been confounded with the death of al-Hasan the son of al-Hafiz, in 829, and given rise 
to the discordant statements here brought forward by Ibn Khallik&n. 
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ABU ’R-RADDAD. 

Abu ’r-Raddad Abd Allah Ibn Abd as-Salam Ibn Abd Allah Ibn ar-Raddad, 
the muwazzin and guardian of the Nilometer, was a native of Basra and a man 
of holy life. In the year 246 of the Hijra (A.D. 860-1) he was appointed keeper 
of the new Nilometer erected in the island of ( Rawda, near ) Cairo, with the in¬ 
spection and direction of every thing connected with it. This office continues 
to be exercised by his descendants to the present time. He died A. H. 279 
(A.D. 892-3), or 266 (879-80).—Al-Kudai speaks of him in his topographical 580 
description of Cairo, and also of the young girl whom they used formerly to 
throw into the Nile (1). These passages are to be found in the chapter on the 
Nilometer. 

(1) See Lane’s Modern Egyptians, vol. II. page 263. 


OBAID ALLAH IBN ABD ALLAH. 

Abu Abd Allah Obaid Allah Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Otba Ibn Masud Ibn Aakil 
Ibn Habib Ibn Shamakh Ibn Makhzum Ibn Subh Ibn Kahil Ibn al-Harith Ibn 
Tamim Ibn Saad Ibn Hudail Ibn Mudrika Ibn al-Yas Ibn Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn 
Maadd Ibn Adnan al-Hudali was one of the seven great jurisconsults of Medina. 
(Of these doctors four have been already noticed.) This Obaid Allah was 
grandson to the brother of Abd Allah Ibn Masud, one of Muhammad’s par¬ 
tisans. He held a high rank amongst the Tab is, having met and conversed 
with a great number of the Prophet’s companions ; besides which he received 
Traditions from Ibn Abbas, Abu Huraira, and Aaisha. Traditions were given 
on his authority by Abu ’z-Zinad, az-Zuhri, and others. The last-named h&fiz 
said that he had seen four oceans (of knowledge), and that one of them was this 
Obaid Allah. He said again: “I received a great deal of traditional know- 
“ ledge on the Science (of the law), and I thought that I had acquired a suffi- 
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“ ciency; but on meeting Obaid Allah, I felt as if I possessed not the slightest 
“ particle of it.” (The khalif) Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz was heard to say that for 
him a conversation with Obaid Allah was more precious than the world and all 
it contained. He said another time : “By Allah! for the advantage of passing 
“ of an evening with Obaid Allah I would give one thousand pieces of gold out 
‘‘ of the public treasury (1).” On hearing this, the persons present said : “ How 
“ can you say so, Commander of the faithful! You who are so strict and scru- 
“ pulous in such matters?” To this he replied : “ Whither do your imagina- 
“ tions lead you ? By Allah ! to obtain his advice and counsel and guidance, I 
“ should have recourse to the public treasury for a thousand, nay for thousands 
‘ 1 2 of dinars : conversation like his gives fecundity to the intelligence and repose 
“ to the heart; it dissipates care and improves social manners.” Obaid Allah 
was as pious as learned; he died at Medina, A. H. 102 (A. D. 720-1), but other 
statements say 99 or 98. He composed some pieces of poetrv, one of which is 
given in the Hamdsa (2); it runs as follows : 

You rent my heart and shed in it love for you ; it was then blamed for its weakness 
and the wound closed up. Love for Athma has entered deeply into my heart, and what 
my bosom manifests accords with what it conceals. Love for her has penetrated it to 
a depth which food, or sorrow, or joy, has never reached. 

When he first pronounced these verses, he was asked how he (who was a grave 
man) could express himself in such a manner, to which he replied : “ The man 
“ whose heart is wounded finds solace in complaining.” He was the author of 
the expression : “The man whose lungs are diseased cannot help spitting.”— 
Hudali means belonging to Hudail; this is a large tribe, and the majority of those 
who inhabit Wadi Nakhla, near Mekka, belong to it. Abd Allah, Obaid Allah’s 
father, died A. H. 86 (A. D. 705). At a time previous to the introduction of 
Islamism, the chieftainship of this tribe was exercised by his ancestor Subh 
Ibn Kahil. 


(1) It is necessary to observe here that the public money could only be employed for the public welfare, 
and that Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz was extremely scrupulous on this point. 

(2) See Hamdsa, page 894. 
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OBA1D ALLAH THE MAHDI. 

The genealogy of Abu Muhammad Obaid Allah, surnamed al-Mahdi (the 
directed by God), is a subject on which I have met with statements of the most 
discordant kind; the author of the History of Kairawan (1) says that he was the 
son of al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Musa Ibn Jaafar Ibn Mu-581 
hammad Ibn Ali Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib; another historian calls 
him Obaid Allah the son of Muhammad Ibn Ismail Ibn Jaafar (Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Ali, etc.) as before; a third states that his grandfather Ismail was the son of 
Ali Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Ali Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib; others again call him the son of 
at-Taki (the fearer of God \ who was the son of al-Wafi (the perfect), who was 
the son of ar-Rida (him vnth whom God is well pleased), which three persons are 
designated as the concealed in the essence of God; Rida was the son of Muhammad 
Ibn Ismail Ibn Jaafar (this Jaafar is the same person as he mentioned above); 
the real name of at-Taki was Husain, that of al-Wafi was Ahmad, and that of 
ar-Rida was Abd Allah; they were called the concealed, because they lay hid 
through dread of being apprehended by the Abbasides who had been informed 
that one of them aspired to the khalifate, as others of Ali’s descendants, whose 
adventures and enterprises are well known, had done before; the Mahdi was 
called Obaid Allah to conceal him more effectually.— Such are the statements 
made by those who consider him to be really descended from al-Husain the 
son of Ali, and it may be observed how much their accounts are at variance : 
moreover, among the persons learned in genealogies, the most exact investi¬ 
gators reject Obaid Allah’s pretensions to such an origin, and we have already 
related in the life of Abd Allah Ibn Tabataba (see page 47) what passed be¬ 
tween that sharif and al-Moizz on the arrival of the latter in Egypt, with the 
answer which al-Moizz made to him when questioned on the subject: the 
words of that prince are in themselves a proof that he did not spring from 
al-Husain, otherwise he would have set forth his genealogy without having had 
recourse to the meeting of which we have there spoken (2), They say also 
that his true name was Said, and Obaid Allah his surname ; according to them, 
his mother was the wife of al-Husain Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd 
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Allah Ibn Maimun; this Maimun was surnamed al-Kaddah (the piercer), because 
he was an oculist and lanced eyes in which humours had settled. It is said also 
that when al-Mahdi arrived at Sijilmasa, al-Yasa, the sovereign of that city and 
the last prince of the Midrar dynasty (3), was informed that the stranger was 
the person whose rights Abu Abd Allah the Shiite was then proclaiming in the 
province of Africa; (of these proceedings we have already spoken, vol. I. p. 465). 
In consequence of this, al-Yasa imprisoned Obaid Allah; but the Shiite, on 
learning the circumstance, collected a large body of troops from different tribes, 
and especially from that of Kitama, and marched against Sijilmasa with the in¬ 
tention of delivering the captive., Al-Yasa, being informed of his design, put 
al-Mahdi to death in the prison, and then fled the city on the approach of the 
hostile army. Abu Abd Allah immediately entered the place in which al-Mahdi 
was confined, and found a servant of his, a devoted follower, staying by the 
corpse of his murdered master. Apprehending that all his plans, hitherto so 
successful, would come to ruin if the troops learned what had happened, he 
brought the servant out to them and said: u This is the Mahdi (4).” The 
rest of his history is so well known that it is needless to repeat it (5). He was 
the first of that family who established his authority in Maghrib and maintained 
with success his pretensions to the khalifate. When he got the power into his 
own hands, he put his missionary (6) Abu Abd Allah the Shiite and that person’s 
brother to death, as we have already mentioned. In the month of Zu ’1-Kaada, 
A. H. 303 (May, A. D. 916), he laid the foundations of the city of al-Mah- 
diya in the province of Africa, and he finished its construction in the month of 
Shawwal, A. H. 308 (February-March, A. D. 921). He also fortified Tunis with 
a wall of great strength and repaired a number of its buildings. Al-Mahdiya 
was so called after him. He was succeeded by his son al-Kaim, on whose death 
al-Mansur, the son of al-Kaim, ascended the throne. Of al-Mansur we have 
already spoken (vol. I. page 218). After him came his son al-Moizz, he who 
sent his general Jawhar to the conquest of Egypt, where he founded Cairo. 
Their dynasty continued to reign in that country till overturned by Salah ad¬ 
din. We have already given the lives of some of the princes descended from 
Obaid Allah, and shall notice the remainder in the sequel of this work : they 
were denominated Obaidites on account of their descent from him. His birth 
took place in the town of Salamiya, A. H. 259 (A. D. 872-3), or by other 
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accounts in the year 260 or 266 ; but some say that he was born at Kufa. 58a 
Prayers were first offered up for him as khalif from the pulpits of ar-Rakkada 
and Kairawan, on Friday the 20th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 297 (January, A. D. 

910 ); this was subsequently to his return from Sijilmasa and after his ad¬ 
venture there. He made his appearance at Sijilmasa on Sunday the 7th of 
Zu ’1-Hijja, A.H. 296 (August, A.D. 909).—The province of Maghrib was thu> 
withdrawn from the domination of the Abbasides. Obaid Allah died on the 
eve of Tuesday, the 15th of the first Rabi, A. H. 322 (March, A. D. 934), at al- 
Mahdiya.— Salamiya is a town of Syria, situated in the government of Emessa. 

— Rakkdda is a town in the province of Africa. 


(1) Hajji Khalifa notices five authors who have composed works on the history of Kairawan.—(See Fluegel’s 
edition of the Bibliographical Dictionary, tom. II. page 142.) 

(2) This last argument is not well founded; Ibn Khallikan himself admits that the sharlf Ibn TabStabA was 
dead many years before the arrival of al-Moizz in Egypt. The opinion expressed by our author and the 
genealogists who like him lived under the authority of the Abbaside khalifs, cannot be of any weight, as 
they could not have dared to enounce any other. M. de Sacy’s Expot6 des doctrines des Druses gives the 
best information on the history of the Mahdi and the origin of the Fatimites. 

(3) He was not the last prince of the Midrar dynasty; the last of thgm was al-Motazz Ibn as-ShAkir, who 
was slain A. H. 366, seventy years after the death of al-YasA. 

(4) It must be observed that Ibn KhallikAn gives this story as mere report, as the word Jji, or it is said , 
always implies. 

(8) See it in M. de Sacy’s Druzes. 

(6) That is, his precursor and agent. 


OBAID ALLAH IBN ABD ALLAH IBN TAHIR. 

Abu Ahmad Obaid Allah al-Khuzai was the son of Abd Allah Ibn Tahir Ibn 
al-Husain Ibn Musab Ibn Ruzaik Ibn Mahan. We have already spoken of his 
father and grandfather, and mentioned the high favour and esteem in which 
they were held by al-Mamun; we have also related how he appointed them to the 
government of Khorasan and other provinces. Obaid Allah held a military 
command under the khalif, and acted for some time as lieutenant for his brother 
Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah, who was chief of the police-guards ( Skurta ) at Bagh- 
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dad ; on the death of his brother, he was promoted to the vacant place. He 
ranked amongst the most eminent of the tribe of Kudaa, and succeeded to the 
chieftainship over them; he was the last of the family who died in possession of 
that post. A number of works were composed by him, such as the Ishdra ( indi¬ 
cation ), containing a history of the poets ; an epistolary treatise on government; 
a collection of letters addressed by him to Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz ; the Kitab 
al-Bardat wa ’l-Fasdhat (on the excellence of style and perspicuity), etc. He trans¬ 
mitted also some oral information on the authority of az-Zubair Ihn Bakkar and 
others. As an epistolary writer and a poet, he displayed an elegant imagina¬ 
tion, a delicate taste, and a talent for conceiving and expressing with pro¬ 
priety the finest thoughts. In one of his pieces he says : 

Does pride make you fly a youth who has disclosed your name (as hers whom he adores )? (1) 
The supplications of a lover are entitled to an answer! From a distant land he sends 
you his salutation; return one yet kinder, or else return it simply.—They bridled their 
camels on the morn of separation and departed with their loaded caravan, leaving me 
behind to weep over their abandoned dwellings. But I followed in their steps, and, to 
remove the suspicions {of the jealous guardians who surrounded my beloved), L said that 
I had been sent to drive the camels and cheer them with my song. “ And what means,” 
said they, “ that sigh so deeply drawn? wherefore droop those eyelids?”—“That sigh,” 
said I, “ comes from this long and weary journey, and those tears are caused by some 
“ grains of dust which have fallen into my eyes.” But when they entered the land of 
Najd, and night had spread its deepest shades around, I raised my voice in the darkness 
to call on my beloved: “ 0 thou who hast disordered my reason and enslaved my heart! 
“ shall I hope for the happiness of a fortunate meeting?” 

Since writing these verses, I find them attributed to Abu ’t-Tarif, the favourite 
poet of al-Motamid, the Abbaside khalif.—Another of his pieces is as follows : 

0 what deadly pangs were ours on the loss of those friends who were lights to guide, 
and forts to protect us ! (In battle they were) lions, (in beneficence) gushing showers, (in 
danger ) firm as mountains, (and for us) a safeguard and (sources of) ease and tranquillity. 
Fortune was never unkind to us tjll death removed them to another world. But now 
each burning fire is (an emblem of) our hearts, and each spring of water (the likeness of) 
our eyes. 

385 By the same : 

The true prince is he who, though deprived of authority, is still a prince (at heart). 
Worldly power he may lose, but the power which his virtues give him can never cease. 

By the same: 

Render service as much as thou art able, and be ever ready to dispel the affliction 
of thy brother. The best days of a man’s life are those in which he renders service. 
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Obaid Allah having fallen sick, was visited by the vizir, to whom, when 
he withdrew, he addressed a note containing these words: “I know of none 
“ but myself who ever felt gratitude to sickness; I feel obliged and grateful 
“ to it for its kindness, since it procured me the pleasure of seeing you. It is 
‘ ‘ with me as with the Arab of the Desert, who blessed the day on which his 
“ beloved and her tribe departed for a distant land : ‘ Blessings,’ said he : 

‘ Blessings be on the day of separation despite the pains it causes! it was such a 
‘ day which gave me a sight of [my beloved) Omm Thabit. It allowed me to see maidens 
‘ brought up in the inmost recesses of the tents, and whom I could never have seen but 
‘ in the descriptions of those kind females who spoke to me of their beauty (2).’ ” 

A note similar to this was written by al-Bohtori to Abu Ghanim (3), who had 
fallen sick and was visited by the vizir : 

1 You have been a gainer, 0 Abu Gh&nim! and may genial showers never cease to 
‘ shed abundance on your land 1 I should willingly consent to suffer as you have done, 

‘ were I to receive the visit of him who went to you. The honour which the vizir thus 
‘ conferred upon you has caused joy to your friends and vexation to your enemies.’ 

The poetical works of Obaid Allah have been collected and form a diu dn. 
He was born A.H. 223 (A.D. 837-8); he died at Baghdad on the eve of Saturday 
the 12th of the month of Shawwal, A. H. 300 (May, A. D. 913), and was inter¬ 
red in the Cemetery of the Koraish tribe. He once visited the grave of his bro¬ 
ther Sulaiman Ibn Abd Allah, who died A. H. 265, and there, leaning on his 
bow, he contemplated the family-tomb, and gave utterance to his feelings in 
the following lines : 

Sighs of sadness mount from my bosom,and tears flow from the orbits of my eyes, on 
beholding a spot so small inhabited by those for whom my affection was so great! 


(1) The autograph has pSo I do you proudly avoid a youth impelled to love 

you ? This reading is given in the autograph and in one of the manuscripts which I made use of, but the 
measure of the verse does not permit it. The reading adopted in the printed text is authorised by other 
manuscripts. 

(2) Here the printed text and all the manuscripts, except the autograph, give a reading which is rhythmi¬ 
cally wrong. The true reading is 

(3) Abb Ghftnim as-ShJh Ibn Mikal was governor of Fars; his praises were celebrated not only by al-Boh¬ 
tori, but by Ibn Duraid. 
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ABU ’L-HAKAM AL-MAGHRIBI. 

Abu ’1-Hakam Obaid Allah ihu al-Muzaffar Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad 
al-Bahili, surnamed al-Maghribi, a physician and an elegant scholar, was born 
in Yemen, but he drew his descent from a family which inhabited Almeria in 
Spain. In an historical work compiled by Abu Shuja Muhammad Ibn ad-Dah- 
han al-Faradi (see his life in this work), it is stated that Abu ’1-Hakam went to 
Baghdad, where he kept a boy’s school for some time, and that he had a know¬ 
ledge of the belles-lettres, medicine, and geometry; then follow the dates of his 
birth and death. Another writer says of him: “He was a man of the highest 
‘ ‘ accomplishments, and cultivated with equal success the belles-lettres and phi- 
“ losophy. There exists an edition of his poetical works, which are very good, 
“ but their tone is in general licentious.” The kdtib Imad ad-din mentions in 
384 the KharUa that this Abu ’1-Hakam was attached as a physician to the camp- 
hospital which always followed the army of the Seljuk sultan Mahmud, and for 
the transporting of which forty camels were allotted. He says also that as-Sadid 
Abu ’1-Wafa Yahya Ibn Said Ibn Yahya Ibn al-Muzaffar, who was afterwards 
chief kadi of Baghdad in the reign of the khalif al-Muktafi ( liamr illah), and is 
better known by the surname of Ibn al-Murakhkhim, was a phlebotomist and a 
physician in the same hospital. The kdtib then mentions Abu ’1-Hakam’s talents 
and conduct with high approbation and notices a work composed by him under 
the title of Nahj al-Wadda (1) li OAM ’l-Khalda ( path of humility marked out for 
the dissolute ). He proceeds to state that Abu ’1-Hakam removed to Syria and 
settled at Damascus, where he had many amusing adventures indicative of his 
light-hearted disposition. I read the following anecdote respecting him in his 
Diivan: “Abu ’1-Husain Ibn Munir at-Tarabolusi”—the same of whom we have 
spoken (in vol. I. page \ 38)—“was stopping at the castle of Shaizar with the 
“ emirs of the Munkid family, by whom he was treated with great attention, 
“ when a poet of Damascus, named Abu ’1-Wahsh, whose facetious disposition 
“ rendered him the intimate friend and companion of Abu ’1-Hakam, resolved 
“ on visiting Shaizar,that he might recite laudatory poems to the Munkid princes 
“ and obtain gifts in return. He therefore asked Abu’1-Hakam for a letter of 
“ recommendation to Ibn Munir, and obtained one written in these terms : 
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‘ Hearken, AM ’1-Husain! to the words of a man who, obliged to speak unprepared, 

‘ utters his thoughts off-hand. Here is AM ’1-Wahsh, who goes to praise the family 
‘ ( with whom you are residing) ; vaunt then his merit when he arrives, and repeat to them 
‘ in your own excellent language, what I now relate to you respecting him. Tell them 
‘ that he is a man the like of whom was never seen before: the qualities which they will 
‘ find in him render unnecessary any description of mine; any other information than 
‘ this no sensible man need require.—Notwithstanding his continual levity (of conduct) 

‘ he acknowledges that he is a heavy fellow (2). He is allied to silliness, stupidity, 

‘ and folly; for other connexions, he has none. If you essay to open him with the 
‘ intention of discovering what he contains, you will open a vacuity. If he sojourn 
* with you, treat him with indignity and contempt, but when he intends to set off, be 
‘ officious in helping him. Give him poison to drink if you find the opportunity, and 
‘ mix it for him with the honey of your tongue ( flattering language).’ ” 

One of his most admired pieces is a humorous maksttra (poem rhyming in a 
short a), written in imitation of lbn Duraid’s, and which contains this verse: 

Things joined in close union must one day separate, even were they stuck together 
with glue. 

He composed also an elegy on the death of Imad ad-din Zinki, the son of Ak 
Sunkur (see vol. I. pages 539 and 225); in this piece he has combined the oppo¬ 
site extremes of gravity and humour. The greater part of his poetry is charac¬ 
terised by the natural simplicity of its ideas and style. He was born in Yemen, 

A. H. 486 (A. D. 1093-4), according to lbn ad-Dubaithi, in his supplement (to 
the History of Baghdad ); he died at Damascus on the eve of Wednesday, the 4th 
of Zu ’l-Kaada, A. H. 549 (January, A. D. 1155); but lbn ad-Dubaithi says that 
his death took place after the second hour of the night which preceded the sixth 
day of Zu ’l-Kaada, which day was a Wednesday. He was interred at the 
Gate of al-Faradis. — The kadi lbn al-Murakhkhim, mentioned in this article, is 
the same person on whom the following lines were made by Hibat Allah lbn 
al-Kattan, a poet of whom we shall give an account in this work : 

lbn al-Murakhkhim, you have now become a k&di amongst us! say if it be fortune 383 
which has gone mad (to bring about so absurd an event), or is it a prank of the stars? 
Were your judicial practice confined to judicial astrology, your decisions might be 
sometimes right, but how did you come to know the laws of Muhammad ? 


(1) This is the reading of the autograph, but all the other manuscripts which I have consulted and the 
Bibliographical Dictionary of Hajji Khalifa have ar-Radda. 

(2) The autograph has but no such word exists in Arabic; the true reading is 'iJLai’l, as I have 

printed it. 
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ABD AR-RAHMAN IBN ABI LAILA. 

Abu Isa Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abi Laila Yasar Ibn Bilal Ibn Ohaiha Ibn al- 
Jullah al-Ansari was one of the principal Tdbis who settled at Kufa. Different 
opinions are held respecting the true name of his father Abu Laila, who was 
one of the Ansdrs; some say it was Yasar, others Dawud, etc. Ibn Abi Laila 
learned Traditions from Ali Ibn Abi Talib, Othman Ibn Affan, Abu Aiyub al-An¬ 
sari (1), and others ; it is mentioned also that he received some Traditions from 
Omar, but this is a fact which no hdfiz considers as well established. His 
father Abu Laila handed down a saying which he had heard uttered by the Pro¬ 
phet himself, and it was he who bore the standard of Ali at the battle of the 
Camel. Ibn Abi Laila received also Traditions from Abd ar-Rahman as-Shabi, 
Mujahid (2), Abd al-Malik Ibn Omair, and a great number of others. He was 
born (A. H. 21, A. D. 642) two years before the death of Omar, and was slain 
at the river Dujail, or drowned in the river of Basra ; some say however that he 
was one of the missing after the battle with Ibn al-Ashath at Dair al-Jamajim in 
A.H. 83 (A. D. 702). Other accounts place his death in the years 81 and 82 of 
the Hijra. 


(1) Abd Aiyhb Khalid Ibn Zaid al-Ansari, a member of the tribe of Khazraj, was the person at whose house 
Muhammad stopped on his arrival at Medina, when forced to abandon Mekka. He fought under Muhammad 
at Badr and Ohod, and under Ali at the battle of the Camel, at Siffin and at Nahrawdn. He died A. H. 52 
(A. D. 672), under the walls of Constantinople, during the siege of that city by the troops of the khaiif 
Moawia; a highly venerated mosque still marks the place of his interment. 

(2) See vol. I. page 568. 


AL-AUZAI. 

Abu Amr Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Amr Ibn Yuhmid al-Auzai, the chief imam, or 
doctor of the law, among the Moslims of Syria, was the most learned man of that 
country in the science of jurisprudence. It is said that he gave the solution of 
seventy thousand legal questions. He dwelt at Bairut. It is related that when 
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Sofyan ath-Thauri heard that al-Auzai was coming (to town), he went out to meet 
him, as far as Zu Taui (1), and taking the halter off al-Auzai’s camel, he placed 
it about his own neck, and as he went on, he called out to the different bands 
of people whom he met: “Make way for the master!” Al-Auzai learned the Tra¬ 
ditions from (Ibn Shihdb) az-Zuhri and Ata (Ibn Abi Rabdh ); he taught them to 
ath-Thauri, who gave some on his authority, and he had besides a great number 
of other pupils, amongst whom was Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubarak. He was born 
at Baalbek, A. H. 88 (A.D. 707), or 93; his childhood was passed atal-Bikaa (2), 
whence his mother removed him to Bairut. In stature he was above the middle 
size ; his beard was thin, his complexion tawny, and his hair was usually dyed 
with hinna. His death took place on Sunday, the 27th of Safar some say in 
the first Rabi), A. li. 157 (January, A. D. 774), at the town of Bairut. His 
tomb is in a village called Hantus, situated outside the gate of Bairut and inha¬ 
bited solely by Moslims. He lies buried in. the kibla of the mosque, but the 
people of the place do not know who is interred there ; they merely say : “ Here 
“ reposes a man upon whom the divine light descends.” It is only persons of 
education who are aware of the real fact. A poet deplored his death in these 
lines: 

May genial rains descend each evening on the tomb in Syria whose cavity contains 
al-Auz&i! a tomb which contains a mountain of legal knowledge! blessings on that 
tomb from Him who knoweth, and who worketh good! The world offered itself to 
him, but he turned away in pious abnegation; Oh, with what resolution 1 

It is stated by the h&fiz Ibn Asakir, in his History of Damascus, that al-Auzai 
went into a bath at Bairut, and the master of the establishment happening to be 
called away on some business, locked the door. When he returned, he went in 
and found al-Auzai dead, with his left hand placed under his cheek and his face 
turned towards Mekka. Others relate that it was his wife who locked the 
door undesignedly, and that Said Ibn Abd al-Aziz ordered her to set free a slave 
in expiation of her fault .—Auzdi means belonging to Auzda, which is a branch of 
a tribe in Yemen called Zu Kalaa. Others state that his ancestor Auzaa be¬ 
longed to the tribe of Hamdan, and that his real name was Marthad Ibn Zaid. 
Some again say that td-Auzaa is a village near Damascus on the road proceeding 
from the Gate of al-Faradis, and that he drew his surname from thence; it is 
true, say they, that he was not a native of the place, but he resided there for 
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some time, having been one of the captives made by the Moslims when they 
first subdued Yemen.— Bairut is a village on the coast of Syria; the Franks 
took it from the Moslims on Friday the 10th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 593 (A. D. 
1193). 


(1) This place seems to have been in the neighbourhood of Basra. 

(2) Bikaa or Bikaa T-Kalb, an extensive canton situated between Baalbek, Emessa, and Damascus, is well 
watered and contains a great number of villages.—( Mardsid ,.) See also Abh l-Fed&’s Geography, Arabic 
text, page 40, note, and the translation by M. Reinaud, page 49. 


IBN AL-KASIM AL-MALIKI. 

Abu Abd Allah Abd ar-Rahman Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Khalid Ibn Junada, sur- 
named al-Otaki, by right of adoption, was a doctor of the sect of Malik, and 
not less distinguished for his knowledge of the law than for his severe self-mor¬ 
tification. He studied jurisprudence under Malik and other ^teachers of the 
same epoch, and he continued, during the space of twenty years, to follow Malik 
as a pupil. On the death of that imam, his disciples studied with great profit 
under Ibn al-Kasim. He is the author of the Mudawwana (written collection ), 
containing the doctrines peculiar to the Malikites, and esteemed by them as one 
of their very best works on the subject. He gave lessons to Suhnun in juris¬ 
prudence. His birth is placed diversely, in the years 132, 133, and 128 (A. D. 
745); he died at Old Cairo on the eve of Friday, the 7th of Safar, A. H. 191 
(December, A. D. 806), and was interred in the cemetery outside the gate of 
the Lesser Karafa, opposite to the tomb of Ashhab, the Malikite doctor. I have 
visited those two monuments, which are situated near the city wall.— Otaki 
means belonging to the Otakd (the liberated ); these people were not all of the 
same tribe; some being descended from Hajar of (the tribe of) Himyar; others 
from Saad al-Ashira; others again from the Modarite tribe of Kinana, etc. The 
great majority of them resided at Old Cairo, and the Abd ar-Rahman of whom 
we are now speaking was a mawla to Zubaid Ibn al-Harith al-Otaki, who him¬ 
self drew his descent from Hajar of Himyar. Abu Abd Allah al-Kudai says : 
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‘ ‘ The tribes which settled in the Zdhir ( back grounds ) of Cairo were the Otaka ; 

“ this body of people consisted of bands belonging to various tribes, which 
“ waylaid the persons who went to visit the Prophet. In consequence of 
“ this conduct, he sent an expedition against them and had them all brought 
“ to him prisoners; he then gave them their liberty, and for this reason 
“ they were called the OtakA (1).” “ When Amr Ibn al-Aasi conquered Misr, 

“ an event which took place on Friday, the first of Muharram, A. H. ‘20 
“ (December, A. D. 640), the Otaka were with him and formed a portion of 
“ the People of the Standard. These were so denominated for the following 
“ reason : The Arabs of each tribe had taken a distinctive standard, but some 
“ of the tribes were in such small numbers that a standard could not be 
“granted to them; on which Amr Ibn al-Aasi said: ‘I shall establish a 
“ 1 2 standard bearing the name of no particular tribe, and it shall be your 
“ ‘ rallying point.’ They consented to his proposal, and the title of the 
“ People of the Standard became a general denomination for them all, and 
“ such was the name by which they were designated on the muster-roll. When 
“ Alexandria was taken, Amr returned to Foslat, and the different tribes marked 
“ out the grounds where they intended to build their dwellings. The Otaka 
“ arrived afterwards, but not finding building-room where the People of the 
“ Standard had laid out their settlement, they made a complaint to Amr on the 
“ subject, and Moawia Ibn Hudaij (2), who was director of the works, advised 587 
“ them to settle outside the other tribes and call the spot where they fixed their 
“ residence az-ZAkir ( the outside \ They adopted his counsel, and they then 
“ became known by the name of the People of the ZAhir .” All this is taken 
from a Khitat , or topographical description of Cairo, by Abu Amr Muhammad 
Ibn Yusuf Ibn Yakub at-Tujibi (3); it is a useful piece of information and neces¬ 
sary to be known, for which reason I am induced to give it. 

(1) The citation which follows is taken from another work. 

(2) This name is generally found written Khudaij but its true orthography is given by AbO’l-Mah&sin 

in the Bahr az-Zdkhir under the year 62.—Abh Noaim Moawia Ibn Hudaij Ibn Jofna, a member of the tribe 
of Tujlb, a branch of that of Kinda, joined the standard of Muhammad and was present at the taking of 
Mekka. When Amr Ibn al-ASsi got possession of Alexandria, it was Ibn Hudaij whom he dispatched with 
the news to the khalif Omar. He lost an eye in an expedition against the Nubians, undertaken by Ibn Abi 
s-Sarh, A. H. 31. He commanded three expeditions into Western Africa in A. H. 31, 34, and 40. He was 
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one of the chief partisans of OthmAn, and, on the death of that khalif, he fought against the troops of Ali 
and slew Muhammad the son of AbO Bakr. In A.H. 45, the khalif Moawia named him governor of Maghrib. 
Towards the end of 49, he returned to the East and held other important posts under the same prince. He 
died A. H. 52 (A. D. 672 ).-{Al-Bahr az-Zdkhir; an-Nuj&m az-ZAkira; Journal Asiatique for February, 
1841.) 

(3) This is the same historian noticed in vol. I. page 389, note (2). I should have there observed that the 
date of his death as given by Hajji Khalifa is false. Instead of 246, he must have intended to write 346, and 
the fact is that Abft 7-MahAsin notices the death of a hdfiz named Muhammad Ibn Yakfib Ibn Yusdf, who 
died in that year. But this person was a native of Naisapftr, a client to the Omaiyides, and he bore the sur¬ 
name of AbO T-AbbAs; here is therefore a double error committed by Hajji Khalifa. Ad-Dahabi in his Annals 
is more satisfactory, he says under the year 350: “In the month of ShawwAl of this year died AbO Omar Mu- 
“ hammad Ibn YOsuf Ibn YakOb Ibn Hafs Ibn YOsuf Ibn Nusair al-Kindi,the author of the history of Egypt; 
“ at the age of 67 years.” Ibn Khallikan in this place gives him the surname of Tujtbi, not of Kindi; but 
this difficulty is easily got over; the tribe of Tujib being descended from that of Kinda by the following line: 
Kinda, Ashras, as-SokOn, Sablb, Ashras, Tujib.—I must observe that in the revised edition of Hajji Khalifa’s 
text, MS. of the Bib. du Roi, fonds Schulz, AbO Omar’s death is placed in A. H. 350 ; the foregoing obser¬ 
vations are therefore completely borne out. 


ABU SULAIMAN AD-DARANI. 

Abu Sulaiman Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Ahmad Ibn Atiya al-Ansi ad-Darani, a 
person celebrated for his mortified life and one of the men of the path (I), held 
an eminent rank among the holy ascetics, and was one of those who were the 
most successful in their efforts to attain the communion with the divinity. 
A saying of his was : “He who doeth good works by day is protected (by 
“ Providence ) during the night, and he who doeth good works by night is 
“ protected during the day.” He said also : “ When a man seriously re- 
“ nounces his lusts, Almighty God removes them from his heart; and He 
“ would be too just to punish a heart for the lusts left in it (by Himself).” 
He said again: “The best of works is to resist the passions of one’s mind.” 
He related also as follows : “I was saying my daily task of prayer, when 
“sleep overcame me, and behold ! a maiden of paradise stood before me, 
“ and said: ‘ Thou sleepest, and yet I have been brought up for thee under the 
“ shelter of curtains during five hundred years!’” He pronounced a great 
number of fine maxims. His death happened in A. H. 205 (A. D. 820-1), or 
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A. H. 215.— Ansi means belonging to the tribe of Am, who was the son of 
Malik Ibn Odod; it is a branch of the tribe of Madhij.— Dardni means belonging 
to D&riya; Dariya is a village in the Ghuta or cultivated country around Damas¬ 
cus : this relative adjective is formed irregularly. 

(1) See vol. I. page 259. 


AL-FURANI 

Abu T-Kasim Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Furan al- 
Furani was a native of Marw and chief doctor of the Shafites in that city. He 
was profoundly learned in the dogmas of religion and the developments of the 
law. llis master in jurisprudence was Abu Bakr al-Kaffal as-Shashi. He com¬ 
posed works on the dogmas of the faith, on the doctrines of his sect, on the points 
of controversy subsisting between his sect and the others, on dialectics, and on 
the different religions and sects. Being then appointed the chief of the Shafite 
community, he filled the land with disciples. In explaining the doctrines of as- 
Shafi, he treated some portions of them in a manner peculiar to himself and de¬ 
noting great soundness of judgment. On these doctrines he drew up an instruc¬ 
tive treatise, entitled alrlbdna (the elucidation ); and I heard one of the learned 
say that when the Imam al-Haramain was a boy, he went to al-Furani’s lessons ; 
but, on account of bis youth, his remarks and observations did not receive from 
his master the attention which they deserved: from that time he always pre¬ 
served a feeling of rancour against al-Furani, and it was he whom he had in 
view each time he says in his Nih&yat al-Matlab: A certain author says so and 
so, but is mistaken , which words he always follows up by an attack. Al-Furani 
died at Marw, in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 461 (June-July, A. D. 1069) 
at the age of seventy-three years. The h&fiz Abd al-Ghafir al-Farisi mentions 
him in his Sidk, or continuation of ( al-Hdkim Ibn al-Bati's ) History of Naisa- 
pur.— u Furdni is a relative adjective formed from Furan, the name of his 
“ great-grandfather.” Such is the observation made by as-Samani. 


VOL. II. 
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ABU SAAD AL-MUTAWALLI. 

388 Abu Saad Abd ar-Rahman the son of Muhammad (whose real name was Ma- 
mun), the son of Ali (or of Ibrahim it is said), and surnamed al-Mutawalli, was 
a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi and a native of Naisapur. To his great learning 
he united a profound spirit of piety; the rectitude of his conduct was not more 
admired than the scrupulous care with which he investigated legal questions ; 
and in dogmatic theology, jurisprudence, and controversy he displayed abilities 
of the highest order. On the death of the shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi, he was 
appointed professor in the Nizamiya College at Baghdad; but towards the close 
of the year 476 (A. D. 1084), he was superseded by Abu Nasr Ibn as-Sabbagh, 
the author of the Shdmil, who thus filled that post a second time(1) but was 
again removed from it in the following year, when Abu Saad al-Mutawalli 
was reinstated and continued to hold it till his death. In the supplement to 
Abu Ishak as-Shirazi’s Tabakdt, or Classification of the Jurisconsults, which was 
written by Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik al-Hamadani, this author 
says : ‘ ‘ Ahmad Ibn Salama the muhtasib (2) related to me as follows : When 
“ Abu Saad al-Mutawalli took his seat as professor, on the death of our shaikh 
u (meaning Abu Ishak as-Shirazi), the jurisconsults disapproved of his sitting 
‘ ‘ in the place which had been occupied by their former doctor, and wished 
“ that he had given a mark of deference to his predecessor by sitting lower. 
“ Their feelings on the subject did not escape the penetration of Abu Saad, and 
“ he said to them: ‘ Know that, during the course of my life, two events only 
“ 1 gave me pleasure; the first, that I came from beyond the Oxus and entered 
“ ‘ Sarakhs in garments much used and not such as are worn by persons of 
“ ‘ learning : I then went to the conference held by Abu ’1-Harith Ibn Abi 
“ ‘ ’1-Fadl as-Sarakhsi and sat down behind his pupils : they then discussed 
“ ‘ a question, and I spoke upon it and made objections ; when it came to my 
“ ‘ turn to speak again, Abu ’1-Harith bid me come forward and I obeyed; I 
u 4 again spoke in my turn, and he told me to draw nearer, till at last he called 
“ * me to him and seated me by his side; he then stood up with me and ad- 
* ‘ * mitted me into the number of his disciples. On this occasion I was over- 
“ 4 powered with joy. The second circumstance which gave me pleasure was. 
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“ ‘ to be judged worthy of succeeding our shaikh Abu Ishak, which is the great- 
“ ‘ est delight and favour I could ever hope to enjoy.’ ” A number of eminent 
jurisconsults finished their studies under him j he himself had studied the law at 
Marw under Abu ’1-Kasim Abd ar-Rahman al-Furani (see page 89), at Marw 
ar-Rud under the Kadi Husain, and at Bokhara under Abu Sahl Ahmad Ibn 
Ali ’l-Abiwardi (3). He learned also the Traditions, and composed a work on 
jurisprudence, entitled Tatimmat al-Ibdna, intended to form the completion of 
his master al-Furani’s treatise, the Ibdna, but he did not live to finish it. It only 
went as far as the chapter on punishments, but was terminated afterwards by 
the joint labours of some doctors, one of whom, Abu ’1-Futuh Asaad al-Ijli has 
been already noticed ( vol . /. page 191). They did not, however, follow the plan 
nor attain the object of the original author, who had collected into that treatise 
legal questions of the rarest occurrence, and extraordinary cases, scarcely ever to 
be found in any other book. Al-Mutawalli composed also a short but very in¬ 
structive treatise on the division of inheritances, and he drew up a system of 
controversy containing the indication of the different manners in which ques¬ 
tions may be discussed. Another of his works is a short treatise on the dogmas 
of the Moslim faith. All his writings are highly instructive. He was born at 
Naisapur, A.H. 426 (A.D. 1034-5), some say A.H. 427; he died at Baghdad on 
the eve of Friday, the 18th of Shawwal, A. H. 478 (February, A. D. 1086), 
and was interred in the cemetery at the Abrez Gate.— I do not know for what 
reason he received the surname of al-Mutatvalli, neither does as-Samani men¬ 
tion it. 


(1) See vol. I. page 11, and the life of lbn as-Sabblgh in this volume. 

(2) See vol. I. page 378. 

(3) Abd Sahl Ahmad Ibn Ali ’1-Ahlwardi was a doctor of the Shafite sect, but little else is known of him 
than what is here indicated by Ibn Khallik&n. The author of the Tabakdl as-Shdftyin places his death, by 
conjecture, between A.H. 460 and 480. 
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FAKHR AD-DIN IBN ASAKIR THE JURISCONSULT. 

Abu Mansur Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Hibat Allah 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Husain ad-Dimishki (native of Damascus'), surnamed Fakhr 
589 ad-din (glofy of the faith'), and generally known by the appellation of Ibn Asakir 
al-Fakih (the jurisconsult), was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, and the most 
eminent person of that age for his learning and piety. He studied jurispru¬ 
dence under Kutb ad-din Abu ’1-Maali Masud an-Naisapuri (a shaikh whose life 
will be found in this work), and derived great profit from his tuition during 
the period in which he lived with him as a pupil. He then married the daugh¬ 
ter of his master, and, confiding in his own abilities, he professed for some time 
at Jerusalem and Damascus. Many of those who attended his lessons and com¬ 
pleted their studies under him rose to distinction as imams of great talent. 
The legal opinions which he gave as a m&fti were held in high esteem for 
their correctness. He was brother’s son to the hdfiz Abu ’l-Kasim Ali Ibn Asa¬ 
kir, author of the history of Damascus. This family produced a number of 
men eminent for their learning and for the exalted posts which they filled. 
Fakhr ad-din was born, to the best of my opinion, A. H. 550 (A. D. 1155-6), 
and a note in his own handwriting states that his birth took place in that 
year (1). He died at Damascus on Wednesday, the 10th of Rajab, A. H. 620 
(August, A. D. 1123). I have visited his tomb, which is situated in the Ceme¬ 
tery of the Sufis, outside Damascus. 


(1) It may be perceived that this last passage was added subsequently. In the autograph, it is written in 
the margin. 


ABU L-KASIM AZ-ZAJJAJI. 

Abu ’l-Kasim Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Ishak az-Zajjaji was an inhabitant of Bagh¬ 
dad from his early youth, but by his birth he belonged to Nahawend, which 
was also the native place of his family. He was a master of the highest au- 
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ihority in the science of grammar, on which subject he wrote his Kitdb al-Jumal 
al-Kubra (the greater collection), which is an instructive work, but extended to 
too great a length by the number of examples. He learned grammar from 
Muhammad Ibn al-Abbas al-Yazidi, Abu Bakr Ibn Duraid, and Abu Bakr Ibn 
al-Anbari ; he had been also the private pupil of Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn as- 
Sari az-Zajjaj (see his life, vol. I. page 28), and from this circumstance he ob¬ 
tained the surname of az-Zajjdji. Great numbers profited by his tuition and 
finished their studies under him at Damascus, where he had fixed his residence. 
His death took place in that city, in the month of Rajab, A. H. 337 (January, 
A.D. 949); some say, but erroneously, in A.H. 339, or in Ramadan, A.H. 340. 
It has been stated also that he died at Tiberias. (/ have since discovered that) he 
left Damascus in company with Ibn al-Harith, the administrator of the estates 
belonging to the Ikhshide family (1), and (that) he died at Tiberias. His work, 
the Jumal, is most instructive, and none ever studied it without deriving great 
profit from the information it conveys. It is said that he composed it at Mekka, 
and that on finishing each chapter, he went seven times round the Kaaba, pray¬ 
ing the Almighty to pardon his sins and render his book useful to those who 
read it. 


(1) The Ikhshide prince Antijar was then reigning in Egypt under the tutorship of the celebrated Kifar. 
He held his authority over that country and Syria by right of an act of confirmation issued by the khalif of 
Baghdad, ar-R4di.—(See the life of Kifar.) 


IBN YUNUS THE HISTORIAN. 

Abu Said Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abi T-Hasan Ahmad Ibn Abi Musa Yunus Ibn 
Abd al-Aala Ibn Musa Ibn Maisara Ibn Hafs Ibn Haiyan as-Sadafi was a native 
of Egypt, a traditionist and an historian. The information which he had ac¬ 
quired respecting eminent men, his acquaintance with the works in which then- 
history was set forth, and the correctness of the facts which he adduces from 
personal knowledge, entitle him to the highest confidence. He composed two 
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Egyptian histories,—the greater, containing the lives of natives of that country; 
and the less, giving an account of the most remarkable foreigners by whom it 
was visited. These works display no inferior talent, and have been conti¬ 
nued, on the same plan, by Abu ’1-Kasim Yahya Ibn Ali al-Hadrami (1). Abu 
Saad was a grandson of Yunus Ibn Abd al-Aala, one of as-Shafi’s most distin¬ 
guished disciples and a transmitter of that imam’s modern sayings (2); we shall 
give his life in this work. Ibn Yunus died on Sunday, the 26th of the latter 
Jumada, A. H. 347 (September, A. D. 958); the funeral prayers were said over 
him the next day by Abu ’1-Kasim Ibn Hajjaj, and the following elegy was com¬ 
posed on his death by the grammarian and prosodist Abu Isa Abd ar-Rahman 
Ibn Ismail Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Sulaiman al-Khaulani al-Khashshab, who was a 
native of Egypt: 


By thy books and thy lessons thou hast spread learning throughout the world (3), and 
after a happy life thou art become one of the lamented. And we, Abd Said 1 shall not 
relax our dutiful efforts, till thy works, confirming and correcting (the statements of histo¬ 
rians), have obtained a wide renown. In writing history, thy ardour did not cease, till 
thy name appeared to us, enregistered in its annals. I have inscribed this fetal date on 
my mind and written it in my pages, that he may know it who records my death, if it 
happen that I leave a friend to regret me (4). Thou hast displayed a standard to 
make known the feme of those who dwell in Egypt, and hast set it up on the basis of 
their merit (5). Thou hast revealed their glory, (to subsist) among mankind as long as 
the voice of the turtle-dove is heard (6) resounding in the groves. Thou hast pointed out 
their brilliant genius; thou hast selected the eminent (7); men whose talents attract in¬ 
vestigation. Thou hast spread the feme of the illustrious dead, and they still live in 
the notices wherein thou tracest their descent; mentioned thus, they seem not to have 
died. Noble qualities oblige to noble deeds; and in thee, O Abd ar-Rahm&nI these 
qualities were firmly implanted. Thou art now hidden from our eyes; and let the world 
produce the greatest man it may, he too must disappear. Such are death’s doings; 
he never spares him who is cherished by his friends. 

Sadafi means belonging to the tribe of as-Sadif, the son of Sahl, a great branch 
of the tribe of Himyar, which settled in Egypt. This relative adjective is pro¬ 
nounced with an a in the second syllable, although the word from which it is 
derived has that syllable with an i; it is thus also with Namari, derived from 
Namir a, and such is indeed the general rule (when the primitive has an i in 
the second syllable). [It must however be remarked that as-Sadif is sometimes 
pronounced as-Sadaf.] —Abu Isa Abd ar-Rahman, author of the verses just 
given, died in the month of Safar, A.H. 366 (October, A.D. 976). 
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(1) According to Hajji Khalifa, Fluegel's edition, vol. II. page 148, AM '1-Kasim Tahya Ibn Ali al-Hadranii. 
surnamed at-TahMn, died A.H. 416 (A.D. 1026-6). In the same page, line 7, is a double error, as instead 
of Ibn Yusuf Abd-el-rahman Ben Ahmed Sufi we must read Ibn Yunus Abd-el-rahman Ben Ahmed 
Sadifi; it being, in fact, the same person whose life is here given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(2) See vol. I. page 374, note (6). 

(3) In the autograph manuscript, two different readings are given of this first hemistich; that of the ten 

runs thus: Uu yLi “Thou hast spread thy learning abroad, east and west;” the 

other, inserted in the margin, runs as follows: loyLij buLaj O-Clc vJUw “Thou hast made thy 
“ knowledge clear to others by thy written works and rendered it accessible by thy explanations.” The read¬ 
ing which I followed is given by al-Y4fl in his Annals. 

(4) For b^os-* the autograph has if the latter reading be adopted, the translation of the verse 

should run thus: “That he may know it who records my death, if indeed I be deemed worthy of notice.” 

(6) In this verse Ibn Khallik&n writes the verse then signifies: “Thou hast displayed a standard to 

“ honour the merit of those who dwell in Egypt, (a standard) firmly set up.” 

(6) For the autograph has iJUafcsr-’. The meaning is then: “As long as the cooing of the turtle- 

■* dove resounds in the groves.” 

(7) Here the autograph has for ; the sense is the same. 


IBN AL-ANBARI THE GRAMMARIAN. 

Abu ’l-Barakat Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abi ’l-Wafa Muhammad Ibn Obaid Allah 
Ibn Abi Said al-Anbari the grammarian, surnamed Kamal ad-din ( perfection of 
religion ), was one of the most distinguished masters in the science he professed. 
From his early youth till the time of his death he resided at Baghdad, where he 
studied, at the Niz&miya college, the system of jurisprudence peculiar to the 
Shafite sect, and gave lessons in grammar. He learned philology from Abu 
Mansur ( Mauh'&b ) Ibn al-Jawaliki and had lived as a private pupil with the 
sharif Abu ’1-Saadat Hibat Allah Ibn as-Shajari (1), under whose tuition he made 
great progress and attained a profound knowledge of philology. His own les¬ 
sons were attended by great numbers who afterwards became conspicuous for 
their learning, and with'some of whom I was acquainted. He is the author of 
a grammatical work, easy to be understood and highly instructive, entitled Asrdr 
al-Arabiya (secrets of the Arabic language); he composed also another treatise on 
the same subject, bearing the title of al-Mizdn (the balance \ In a third work. 
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which, though short, is comprehensive, he gives a chronological list ( Tabakdtj of 
the literary men, both ancient and modern. All his productions are replete with 
information, and his personal instructions were, by divine favour, so highly 
successful that none ever received them without rising to distinction. Towards 
the close of his life, he renounced the world and worldly society, and shut 
himself up in his chamber that he might pass his time in study and prayer ; 
thus holding to the last a most praiseworthy conduct. His birth took place in 
the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 513 (July-August, A. D. 1119), and his 
391 death on the eve of Friday, the 9th of Shaban, A.H. 577 (December, A.D.1181), 
at Baghdad. He was interred at the Abrez Gate, in the mausoleum erected over 
the grave of Abu Ishak as-Shirazi.— Anbdri means belonging to al-Anbdr, which 
is a town of great antiquity situated on the Euphrates, at the distance of ten pa- 
rasangs from Baghdad. It was so called because the Kisra (or Persian king) had 
established granaries ( andbir ) there. Andbir is the plural of anbdr, which is 
itself the plural of Nibr. 


(1) The life of Ibn al-Jaw&llki and Ibn as-Shajari are given in this work. 


ABU ’L-FARAJ IBN AL-JAUZI. 

The hdjiz Abu ’1-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi, surnamed Jamal ad-din ( the beauty of reli¬ 
gion ), a celebrated preacher, a doctor of the sect of Ibn Hanbal and a native of 
Baghdad, was a member of the tribe of Taim,a branch of that of Koraish, and a 
descendant of the khalif Abu Bakr; he therefore bore the appellations of al- 
Korashi, at-Taimi, and al-Bakri. His genealogy is traced up as follows: Abu ’1- 
Faraj Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abi ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Obaid 
Allah Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Hummada Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jaafar 
al-Jauzi Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Kasim Ibn an-Nadr Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr 
as-Siddik: the rest of the ancestry is well known (1). Ibn al-Jauzi was the most 
learned man of his time, the ablest traditionist and the first preacher of that 
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epoch. He composed works on a variety of subjects, and one of them, the Zdd 
al-Masir fi Ilm it^Tafsir (provisions for the journey, being a treatise on the science of 
koranic interpretation), forms four volumes and contains many novel facts and 
observations. He wrote also numerous treatises on the Traditions, and a great 
historical work, entitled al-Muntazim (the regularly arranged). Another of his 
productions, the MaudMt (forgeries ), in four volumes, contains all the false tra¬ 
ditions relative to Muhammad. He composed also the Talkth Fuhlhn ( Ahl) il- 
Athar (fructification of the intellect, for the use of those who are engaged in histori¬ 
cal researches) (2), which is drawn up on the plan of Ibn Kutaiba’s Kitdb al- 
Madrif. We shall close this list by merely stating that his works are too nume¬ 
rous to be counted. The quantity of sheets which he wrote with his own 
hand was very great, but people exaggerate when they say that on summing up 
the number of kurrdsas (3) written by him and taking into account the length of 
his lifft, if the former be divided by the latter, it will give nine kurrdsas a-day ; 
but this is a result so extraordinary, that it can hardly be admitted by any rea¬ 
sonable man. It is related also that the parings of the reed-pens with which he 
wrote the Traditions were gathered up and formed a large heap; these, in pur¬ 
suance to his last orders, were employed to heat the water for washing his corpse, 
and there was even more than enough for the purpose. He composed some 
pretty verses, and the following, in which he addresses the people of Baghdad, 
were repeated to me by a person of talent: 

There are people in Irak for whom I feel no friendship, but my excuse is this: their 
hearts are formed of churlishness. They listen with admiration to the words of a 
stranger, but those of their own townsmen attract no attention. If a neighbour pro¬ 
fited by the water which flowed from the roofs of their houses, they would turn the spout 
in another direction. And when reproached, their excuse is: That the voice of the song¬ 
stress has no charms for the tribe to which she belongs (4). 

The quantity of verses which he composed is very great. At the assemblies 
which met to hear him preach, he had occasionally to answer questions ad¬ 
dressed to him, and this he did with great readiness of wit. It is related that 
on a dispute between the Sunnites and Shiites of Baghdad about the relative 
merits of Abu Bakr and Ali, both parties agreed to abide by the opinion of the 
shaikh Abu ’l-Faraj : they in consequence deputed a person who questioned him 
on the subject when he was seated in the preacher’s chair. The reply which 
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he made bears in Arabic two different meanings ; the first, that the best of them 
was he whose daughter was married to the other man; and the second, that the 
best of them was he who had married the daughter of the other man (5). He 
then withdrew promptly lest he should be questioned farther, and the Sunnites 
said : “He means Abu Bakr, because his daughter Aaisha was married to the 
“Prophet.”—“Nay,” said the Shiites, “he means Ali, because Fatima the 
“ Prophet’s daughter, was married to him.” The answer was certainly very 
392 clever ; had it even been the result of long reflexion and deep consideration, it 
would have been admirable, but coming as it did, without any previous prepa¬ 
ration, it was still more so. It would be too long to enumerate the particular 
circumstances in which his character and talents appeared to great advantage. 
His birth is placed by approximation in A. H. 508 (A. D. 1114-5); but some ac¬ 
counts refer it to the year 510; he died at Baghdad on the eve of Friday, the 
12th of Ramadan, A. H. 597 (June, A. D. 1201), and was interred at the gate 
of Harb. His father’s death took place in 514 (A. D. 1120-1 ).—Jauzi means 
belonging to the port of al-Jauz, which is a well-known place (6). 


(1) The khalif Abh Bakr Abd Allah was the son of Abil Kuhafa Othman Ibn Aamir Ibn Amr Ibn Kaab Ibn 
Saad Ibn Taim Ibn Murra Ibn Kaab Ibn LuwJi Ibn Gbalib Ibn Fihr Koraish.—(See Kosegarten’s Tabari, 
tom. II. page 148.) 

(2) Copies of the first volume of this work are not rare. It contains a short account of Muhammad and his 
principal companions, lists of the other companions, of the Tabis, and of the early traditionists, etc. 

(3) The kurrdta generally contains twenty pages. Arabic, Persian, and Turkish books are composed of 
kurrdsas in the same manner as European books are composed of sheets. 

(4) Consequently a stranger would amuse them better. In the printed text are two typographical faults, 

._.jjjOl for wUjiiM and for 

(3) It is impossible to turn an English phrase so as to convey the double meaning which the original Ara¬ 
bic here involves. 

(6) The author of the Mardsid notices a region called the river of al-Jauz, situated between Aleppo and 
al-Blra, and containing a great number of villages and gardens; but the port of al-Jauz was probably the 
name of a wharf on the banks of the Tigris, in or near Baghdad. 
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AS-SUHAILI. 

Abu T-Kasim, surnamed also Abu Zaid, Abd ar-Rahman al-Khathami as- 
Suhaili was the son of the khatib, or preacher, Abu Muhammad Abd Allah, the 
son of the khatib Abu Omar Ahmad, the son of Abu T-Hasan Asbagh, the son 
of Husain, the sun of Saadun, the son of Ridwan, the son of Futuh, who was the 
first of the family who came into Spain: “Such,” says Ibn Dihya, “is his 
“ genealogy as I took it down from his own lips.” This is the celebrated imam 
who composed the commentary on (Ibn Hishdm’s) Strat ar-Rasdl, or Life of the 
Prophet, entitled ar-Raud al-Onuf (the gardens of delight) (\). In another work, 
the Kit&b at-Taarif wa ’l-lldm (book of information and indications ), he has elu¬ 
cidated the proper names of doubtful pronunciation (or derivation ) contained in 
the Koran. He wrote also the Natdij al-Fikr (offspring of reflexion) (2); a treatise 
on the appearance of the Divinity or of the Prophet in dreams; another, enti¬ 
tled as-Sirr (the mystery ), in which he examines why ad-Dajjal (or Antichrist) is 
to be blind of one eye, with many other instructive disquisitions. The follow¬ 
ing piece of verse is given by Ibn Dihya, to whom as-Suhaili recited it with this 
remark: “I and every person who repeated it, when asking a favour from 
“ Almighty God, obtained the fulfilment of their desire:” 

O Thou who knowest the secret thoughts of man 1 Thou art his ready support when 
misfortune befals him. OThou in whom the afflicted place their hopes of deliverance! 
Thou to whom they address their complaints and fly for refuge 1 Thou, the treasures of 
whose bounty are produced by a sole word of thine— Be! grant my prayer, for with 
Thee is all good. My only mediator with Thee is my poverty, and that is yet more op¬ 
pressive, joined as it is to the need in which I stand of Thy assistance. My only resource 
is now to knock at thy door; and if 1 am repulsed, at what door shall I knock? O Thou 
whom I implore and whose name I invoke, if Thy bounty be withheld from me, Thy 
needy creature, yet let not Thy glory plunge a sinner into despair; for Thy grace is 
abundant and Thy bounties are immense. 

He composed a great deal of poetry, and as for his other works, they are re¬ 
plete with information. He continued in his native place, leading a life of 
purity and subsisting on very slender means, till the sovereign of Morocco 
(Yakdb al-Mansdr) heard of his merit and invited him to that city. On his arri¬ 
val, he met with a most favourable reception from the prince and was treated 
with the greatest kindness till his death, which occurred about three years after- 
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wards. He was bora at Malaga, A. H. 508 (A.D. 1114-5), and he died at the city 
of Morocco on Thursday, the 26th of Shaban, A.H. 581 (November, A.D. 1185); 
he was interred the same day at the hour of afternoon prayer. As-Suhaili was 
deprived of the use of his sight.— Khathami means belonging to Khatham Ibn An- 
mar, a great tribe so called, but other derivations are given of this adjective.— 
Suhaili means belonging to Suhail, a village near Malaga, which received this 
593 name, because the only spot in all Spain from which the star Suhail ( Canopus ) 
could be seen was on the summit of a mountain at the foot of which this place 
was situated.— Mdlaga is a great city in Spain; as-Samani pronounces it Maliga, 
but erroneously. 


(1) Literally: The unblemished gardens; that is: gardens which have never been profaned by the visit of 
any mortal. 

(2) It appears from Hajji Khalifa that this is a treatise on grammar JJU 


ABU MUSLIM AL-KHORASANI. 

Abu Muslim Abd ar-Rahman the son of Muslim, some say of Othman, al- 
Khorasani, was the champion and assertor of the rights of the Abbasides to the 
khalifate. According to some accounts, his name was Ibrahim the son of 
Othman Ibn Yasar Ibn Shadus (1) Ibn Judern, a descendant of Buzurjmihr Ibn 
Bakhtigan the Persian (2), but he changed it to Abd ar-Rahman at the desire of 
Ibrahim the imdm Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd 
al-Muttalib, who said to him : “Change thy name or else our enterprise will not 
“ succeed.”—God knows if this be true.—His father belonged to a village called 
Sanjird, situated in the canton ( rustdk ) of Farid in (3); but some say that he was 
a native of Makhwan, a village three parasangs from Marw. This village and 
some others were his own property, and from time to time he exported cattle to 
Kufa. He then contracted to farm the revenue of Faridin, but at one period, in 
consequence of his inability to keep his engagements, the government agent sent 
a person to bring him before the court of administration. He possessed at that 
time a slave girl called Washika, whom he had purchased at Kufa and confided 
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(o the care of Azin Ibn Bundad Ibn YVastijan (4); her, then pregnant, he took 
with him, and, to avoid meeting the officers empowered to make him pay in the 
amount of his yearly rent, he proceeded towards Adarbijan. On his way, lie 
passed through the canton of Fatik, when he met Isa Ibn Makil Ibn Omair, the 
brother of the Idris Ibn Makil who was grandfather to Abu Dulaf al-Ijli. He 
stopped with Isa for some days, and had there a dream in which it seemed to 
him that a fire proceeded from his loins and then mounted to the sky, whence 
it illuminated the earth as far as the horizon, after which it fell in an eastern 
direction. He told his dream to Isa Ibn Makil, who replied: “ I have no doubt 
“ but that she will bear a boy.” On quitting his host he went to Adarbijan 
where he died, and his slave brought forth Abu Muslim, who passed his first 
years at the house of Isa. When grown a boy, Abu Muslim went to the same 
school with Isa’s son, and on finishing his studies there, he attracted general 
attention by the learning and intelligence which he displayed at so early an 
age. Soon after, Isa Ibn Makil and his brother Edris allowed their arrears 
with the state to run up so high that they avoided going to the receivers of 
the revenue at Ispahan, and the admit (5) of that place made the circum¬ 
stance known to Khalid Ibn Ahd Allah al-Kasri, the governor of Arabian and 
Persian Irak. Khalid, who was then at Kufa, had them arrested and brought 
before him, after which he cast them into prison, where they found (a rela¬ 
tion of theirs) Aasim Ibn Yunus al-Ijli, confined for some misdeed. Pre¬ 
viously to this, Isa had sent Abu Muslim to bring him the crops from the 
territory of a certain village in the canton of Fatik. On his way back, Abu 
Muslim received information of his patron’s imprisonment, on which he sold 
all the corn he was bringing with him and took the price thereof to Isa, who 
immediately sent him to lodge in his own palace, in the quarter of the city 
inhabited by the people of the Ijlite tribe. He then made frequent visits to Isa 
and his brother Idris in their prison, and it happened that a number of nakibs 
(i lieutenants ) in the service of Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Ahd Allah Ibn al-Abbas 
Ibn al-Muttalib, who had just arrived at Kufa in company with some natives 
of Khorasan, devoted partisans of the Abbasides, and who went to the prison 
with the intention of paying their respects to the Ijlite prisoners, found Abu 
Muslim with them. His intelligence and knowledge, his elegant language 
and his learning struck them with admiration, nor were his own feelings less 
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biassed in their favour. Their intentions then beeame known to him, and he 
learned that they were missionaries in the service of the Abbaside family. To¬ 
wards the same time, Isa and Idris effected their escape from prison, and Abu 
Muslim left the quarter where the Ijlites resided, and joined these nakibs, with 
whom he some time afterwards proceeded to Mekka. On arriving there, they 
594 went to Ibrahim the son of Muhammad the Abbaside, who had succeeded to 
the imamate on the death of his father; and they presented him with twenty 
thousand pieces of gold and two hundred thousand pieces of silver. (Of this 
Ibrahim we shall speak again in the life of his father.) They then introduced 
Abu Muslim, and Ibrahim, struck with his language, intelligence, and instruc¬ 
tion, said to them : “This youth will be a calamity to crush the foe (6).” From 
that moment, Abu Muslim remained in Ibrahim’s service, accompanying him in 
his travels, and staying with him wherever he took up his residence. After 
some time the nakibs called openly on the people to espouse the cause of the 
imdm, and they asked Ibrahim for a man capable of directing the proceedings of 
their party in Khorasan. His reply was : “ I have put this Ispahanite to the 
‘ ‘ test, and know his interior as well as his exterior; he is the whole rock of the 
“ earth ( and will crush all before him).” He then called him in, and having ap¬ 
pointed him to the direction of affairs, he dispatched him to Khorasan. Such 
was the commencement of Abu Muslim’s public career. Previously to this, 
Ibrahim had commissioned Sulaiman Ibn Kathir al-Harrani to proceed to Khora¬ 
san and make an appeal in favour of the People of the House (7). On sending Abu 
Muslim thither, he directed his partisans in that province to obey him as their 
chief, and at the same time he ordered Abu Muslim to obey Sulaiman Ibn Ka¬ 
thir ; Abu Muslim then became the envoy who kept up the communications be¬ 
tween Sulaiman and the imam Ibrahim.— The khalif al-Mamun once said, on 
hearing Abu Muslim’s name mentioned: “The greatest princes of the earth 
‘ ‘ were three in number, and each of them caused an empire to pass from one 
“ dynasty to another; I mean Alexander, Ardashir (8), and Abu Muslim the 
“ Khorasanite.” [During (9) a number of years, Abu Muslim continued his 
appeals to the people in favour of a person belonging to the family of Ha- 
shim (10), and performed in Khorasan and the neighbouring places those deeds 
which are too well known to require relation here (11). Marwan Ibn Muham¬ 
mad ( the last of the Omaiyides ) employed every artifice to discover the true nature 
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of these proceedings and the real person for whom Abu Muslim was making such 
exertions; and he found at length that this person was Ibrahim the imam, who 
was then residing with his brothers and relatives at al-Humaima, a place of 
which we shall speak again in the life of Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas. He im¬ 
mediately sent to have him arrested and brought to Harran; on which Ibrahim 
delegated his rights and authority to his own brother Abd Allah as-Safiah. When 
he arrived at Harran he was kept in confinement by Marwan, but after some 
time the latter had him thrust head foremost into a leather sack containing a 
quantity of quicklime; the mouth of the sack was then tied up and kept closed 
till the victim perished. This event took place in the month of Safar, A. H. 
132 (Sept.-Oct. 749). It is said by some, that he was put to death in a dif¬ 
ferent manner, but that which we have mentioned is borne out by the general opi¬ 
nion. Ibrahim was then fifty-one years of age; he was buried somewhere within 
the walls of Harran, and Abu Muslim immediately called on the people to sup¬ 
port the rights of Abu ’1-Abbas Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad, surnamed as-Safiah. 
It had been a rule with the Omaiyides to prevent the descendants of Hashim 
from marrying any woman belonging to the tribe of Harith, on account of a pre¬ 
diction which declared that this business (of the Abbaside conspiracy ) would ter¬ 
minate successfully by the accession of a Harithide female’s son (Ibn al-IIdrithiya 
to the supreme power. When Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz was raised to the kha- 
lifate, Muhammad Ibn Ali went to him and said : “I wish to marry the daughter 
4 ‘ of my maternal uncle, who is of the tribe of Harith Ibn Kaab; will you give 
“ me your permission ?”—“ Marry whom you like,” replied Omar; on which 
he took to wife Raita the daughter of Obaid Allah, who was the son of Abd 
Allah al-Midan, the son of an-Rakkab, the son of Katan, the son of Ziad, the son 
of al-Harith Ibn Kaab. This woman bore him a son who was the as-Safiah 
above-mentioned.] Al-Madaini (12) gives the following description of Abu 
Muslim’s person : “He was low in stature, of a tawny complexion, with hand- 
“ some features and engaging manners; his skin was clear, his eyes large, his 
“ forehead lofty, his beard ample and bushy, his hair long and his back also, 
“ his legs and thighs short, and his voice soft; he spoke Arabic and Persian with 
‘ ‘ elegance and discoursed agreeably; he could recite many poems, and had great 
“ skill in conducting public affairs. He was never observed to laugh, and he 
“ never condescended to jest except at proper times. The gravest events could 
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“ hardly disturb the serenity of his countenance ; he received news of the most 
‘‘ important victories without expressing the least symptom of joy; under the 
“ greatest reverses of fortune he never betrayed the slightest uneasiness; and 
“ when angered, he never lost his self-command. He abstained from inter- 
“ course with females, except once in each year. ‘Such an act,’ said he, ‘is a 
“ sort of folly, and it is quite enough for a man to be mad once a year.’ With 
“ all this, he was the most jealous of mortals (13).” Abu Moslim had some 
brothers, one of whom was Yasar, the grandfather of Ali Ibn Hamza Ibn Omara 
Ibn Hamza Ibn Yasar al-Ispahani. The birth of Abu Muslim took place A.H. 1 00 
(A. D. 718-9) in the khalifate of Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz, at a village called Na- 
wana (14) in the canton of Fatik. The natives of Jai, the quarter of Ispahan 
so called, pretend that he was born in their city. He made his first public ap¬ 
pearance in Khorasan at the city of Marw, on Friday the 21st, or according to 
al-Khatib ( al-Baghdddi ), on the 25th of Ramadan, A. H. 129 (June, A. D. 
747). Nasr Ibn Saiyar al-Laithi, who was then governor of Khorasan for Mar- 
wan Ibn M uh ammad, the last of the Omaiyides ( and who discovered what was 
passing ), then wrote the following line to the khalif : 

I see here a young horse who will never be broken in, if once he casts his first teeth; 
hasten then, before he gets his second teeth. 

To this, Marwan made no reply, being then engaged in quelling some insur¬ 
rections which had broken out in Mesopotamia and other provinces [one of 
which was headed by ad-Dahhak Ibn Kais al-Haruri] (15). Abu Muslim had 
at that time only fifty followers. The governor then wrote to Marwan a second 
letter, containing the following verses [extracted from a long poem composed 
by a poet whom he had in his service, and who kept a school in Khorasan. 
This poet, whose name was Abu Maryam Abd Allah Ibn Ismail, was a member 
of the tribe of Bajila and a native of Kufa]: 

I see fire glimmer under the ashes, and it will soon burst out in flames. Fire is pro¬ 
duced by the friction of wood, and war has its beginning in discourses. If men of pru¬ 
dence do not extinguish it, human heads and bodies will be its fuel. O that I knew whe¬ 
ther the sons of Omaiya be awake or sunk in sleep 1 If they are sleeping in such times 
as these, say to them: “ Arise, the hour is come!” (16) 

593 The answer to this did not arrive, and Abu Muslim’s power became so great 
that Nasr had to abandon Khorasan, and was retreating to Irak when he died 
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on the way, near Sawa, a place not far from Hamadan. Uis death took place 
in the month of the first Rabi, A.H. 131 (November, A.D. 748). [He had go¬ 
verned Khorasan ten years.] On Tuesday the 28th of Muharram, A. H. 132 
(September, A.D. 749), Abu Muslim attacked and imprisoned Ali Ibn Judai Ibn 
Ali (17) al-Kirmani at Naisapur; he then put him to death, and having seated 
himself in the chair of state, he was saluted governor, after which he officiated 
at the public prayer and pronounced the kholba, imploring the blessing of God 
on as-Saffah Abu ’l-Abbas Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad, the first khalif of the 
family of al-Abbas. Khorasan then submitted to him without resistance, and 
the authority of the Omaiyides having ceased throughout the province, he 
despatched an army against Marwan Ibn Muhammad. The same year, on the 
eve of Friday the 13th of the latter Rabi (25th November, A. D. 749), as-Saflah 
was proclaimed khalif at Kufa, where he suddenly made his appearance (18 . 
Other dates are assigned, however, to this event. The Khorasanites and the 
other troops were then placed under the orders of Abd Allah Ibn Ali, the uncle 
of as-Saffah, and they marched against Marwan who had advanced as far as the 
Zab [the river between Mosul and Arbela], and in an engagement which took 
place at Kushaf [a village in that neighbourhood], Marwan’s army was defeated. 
He then retreated to Syria, but being closely pursued by Abd Allah, who fol¬ 
lowed with all his forces, he retreated to Egypt. [Abd Allah halted at Damas¬ 
cus, but sent a body of troops under the orders of al-Asfar (who is named also 
Musfar or Aamir) Ibn Ismail al-Jurjani, in pursuit of the prince.] Marwan then 
arrived at Busir, a village near al-Faiyum (in Egypt}, and was slain on the eve 
of Sunday, the 26th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 132 (5th August, A. D. 750); [or, it is 
said, in the month of Zu ’1-Kaada. He fell by the hand of the Aamir above- 
mentioned, w'ho then cut off his head and sent it to as-Saffah, by whose orders 
it was carried to Abu Muslim, that it might be exposed to public view in the 
towns of Khorasan. (When Marwdn was at his last moments ) some person asked 
him what had reduced him to such a state, and he replied: “The little atten- 
‘‘ tion which I paid to Nasr Ibn Saiyar’s letters when he wrote to me from Kho- 
“ rasan for assistance.”] The fall of Marwan is an event well known, and the 
consequence of it was that as-Saffah took possession of the khalifate without 
meeting any further resistance. He afterwards treated Abu Muslim with the 
highest honour for his services and for the talent he displayed in directing this 
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important enterprise. From that period the following lines were very often 
repeated aloud by Abu Muslim : 

By resolution and secresy I succeeded in an undertaking which the sons of Marw&n 
had vainly combined their forces to resist. I never ceased my efforts to work their 
ruin, whilst they slumbered in Syria, heedless of danger. I then struck them with the 
sword, and roused them from a deeper sleep than any had ever slept before. When a 
shepherd feeds his flock in a land haunted by beasts of prey, if he yields to sloth and 
neglects his duty, the lion will undertake the tending of the sheep. 

As-Saffah died at al-Anbar of the small-pox, in the month of Zu ’1-Hijja, 
A. H. 136 (May-June, A. D. 754), and his brother Abu Jaafar al-Mansur, who 
was then at Mekka, succeeded to the khalifate on Sunday, the 13th of the same 
month. From that moment the conduct of Abu Muslim was marked by a num¬ 
ber of particularities which produced a total change in the khalif’s feelings 
towards him and made him resolve his death. During some time he hesitated 
whether to take the advice of his counsellors on this matter or follow his own 
determination, and in this state of mind he said one day to Muslim Ibn.Kutai- 
ba (19) : “What do you think of the manner in which Abu Muslim is getting 
“ on?” To this Muslim made answer: “Were any other god but God in the 
“ world, heaven and earth would be destroyed (by such a man).'" —“ It sulFices; 
“ 0 Ibn Kutaiba!” replied the khalif, “you have confided your thought to 
“ safe ears.” All the efforts of al-Mansur being then directed to inspire Abu 
Muslim with a false security, he at length succeeded in drawing him to the pa¬ 
lace. (Another circumstance contributed to allay Abil Muslim’s apprehensions:) He 
used to consult books of predictions (20), and he found therein his own history; 
that he was to destroy a dynasty, create a dynasty, and be slain in the land of 
Mm (Asia Minor). Al-Mansur was then at Mmaiyat al-Maddin (21), a place 
founded by one of the Persian kings, and Abu Muslim never suspected that he 
should meet with his death there, as he fancied that it was the land of the Greeks 
which was meant by the oracle. On entering into al-Mansur’s presence, he 
met with a most favourable reception, and was then told to retire to his tent; 
but the khalif only awaited a favourable opportunity in order to take him un¬ 
awares. Abu Muslim then rode a number of times to visit al-Mansur, who 
commenced reproaching him with some pretended misdeeds. At last he went 
to the palace one day, and being informed that the khalif was making a general 
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ablution previously to prayers, he sat down in the antechamber; but in the mean 
time, a 1-Mans Or posted some persons behind the sofa on which Abu Muslim was 
to sit, and ordered them not to appear till he, the khalif, clapped his hands; on 
this signal, they were to strike off Abu Muslim’s head. Al-Mansur then took 
his seat on the throne, and Abu Muslim being introduced, he made his saluta¬ 
tion, which the khalif returned. Al-Mansur then permitted him to sit down, 
and having commenced the conversation, he proceeded to reproaches: ‘ 1 Thou 396 
“ hast done this,” said he, “and thou hast done that!”—“Why say you so to 
“ me,” replied Abu Muslim, “ after all my efforts and my services?”—“Son of a 
“ prostitute!” exclaimed al-Mansur, “ thou owest thy success to our own good 
“ fortune; had a negress slave been in thy place, she had done as much as thee ! 

“ Was it not thou who, in writing to me,.didst place thy name before mine? Was 
“ it not thou who wrotest to obtain in marriage my aunt Aasiya, pretending, in- 
‘ ‘ deed, that thou wast a descendant from Salit, the son of Abd Allah Ibu Abbas ? 

“ Thou hast undertaken, infamous wretch! to mount where thou canst not 
“ reach!” On this Abu Muslim seized him by the hand, which he kissed and 
pressed, offering excuses for his conduct; but al-Mansur’s last words to him 
were : “ May God not spare me, if I spare thee!” He then clapped his hands, 
on which the assassins rushed out upon Abu Muslim and struck him with their 
swords; al-Mansur exclaiming all the time: ‘ ‘ God cut your hands off, rascals! 

“ strike!” On receiving the first blow, Abu Muslim said : “Commander of the 
“ faithful! spare me, that I may be useful against thy enemies.” But the khalif 
replied : “ May God never spare me if I do ! where have I a greater enemy than 
“ thee ?” The murder of Abu Muslim was perpetrated on Thursday, the 24th 
of Shaaban, A. H. 137 (February, A. D. 755', or by other statements on the 
27th of the month; or on Wednesday the 22nd; others again say that he was 
put to death in the year 136 or 140. This occurred at Rumiyat al-Madain, a 
village on the east bank of the Tigris and in the neighbourhood of al-Anbar; 
it is counted as one of the Maddins , or cities built by the Persian King. When 
Abu Muslim was slain, his body was rolled up in a carpet, and soon after, Jaafar 
Ibn Hanzala entered (22). “What think you of Abu Muslim?” said the khalif 
to him. “Commander of the faithful,” answered the other, “ if you have ever 
“ the misfortune to pull a single hair out of his head, there is no resource for 
“ you but to kill him, and to kill him and to kill him again.”—“ God has given 
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u thee understanding;” replied al-Mansur, “here he is in the carpet.” On see¬ 
ing him dead, Jaafar said: “ Commander of the faithful! count this as the first 
“ day of your reign.” Al-Mansur then recited this verse : 

She threw away her stall [of travel ) and found repose after a long journey; she felt 
as the traveller on his return, when his eyes are delighted [by the sight of home ) (23). 

After this he turned towards the persons present, and recited these lines over 
the prostrate body: 

Thou didst pretend that our debt towards thee could never be paid! receive now thy 
account in full, O Abu Mujrira (24)! Brink of that draught which thou didst so often 
serve to others; a draught more bitter to the throat than gall. 

Different opinions were held respecting Abu Muslim’s origin : some stated that 
he was of Arabian descent, others of Persian, and others again of Kurdish. It 
is in allusion to the last opinion that Abu Dulama ( see vol. I. page 534) said : 

O Abu Mujrim! God never replaces by afflictions the favours which he grants to his 
creatures, unless his creatures misapply them. Ah ! thou wouldst meditate treason 
against the empire of al-Mansur! Is it not true that thy own progenitors, the Kurds, 
were always a race of traitors? Thou didst menace me with death, AM Mujrim! but 
that lion with which thou didst threaten me, has turned upon thyself! 

Rumiya was built by Alexander Zu ’1-Karnain when he was stopping at al- 
Madain, after having traversed the earth from west to east, as the Creator in¬ 
forms us in the Koran (25). He chose no other place of residence in the earth 
than al-Madain, where he then built Rumiya; but this God knows best! (26) 


i,l) The autograph has 

(2i This was the celebrated vizir of Anushirw&n. See D’Herbelot’s Bib. orient. Buzurge Mihir. 

(3) This word is written in the autograph with a point on the 2. 

(4) The autograph has 

(5) See vol. I. page 444. 

(6) Literally: “This is a calamity of the calamities;” a common expression used in speaking of mighty 
men and heroes. 

(7) The People of the House; that is, the members of the family of Muhammad. The partisans of Ali natu¬ 
rally supposed that it was his descendants who were meant, and they joined in the conspiracy. But as al-Abba? 
was an uncle of Muhammad, the Abbasides pretended that they also were People of the House, and they thus 
usurped the throne. It was precisely the equivocalness of the term which induced the Abbasides to employ it. 

(8) Ardashir overthrew the Ashkanian dynasty and founded that of the S4s&nides. 
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9) The following long passage is translated from the text of the autograph MS., in which it is written on 
the margin of the page. It eiists also in one of the MSS. of the Bib. du Roi, but as I had some doubts of its 
authenticity, I suppressed it. The original text shall be given with the supplementary notes and corrections 
which are to accompany the Arabic edition. 

(10) He thus deceived the Shiites and drew them over to his party. They imagined that he intended to place 
a descendant of Muhammad on the throne, whilst his real design was to establish on it a descendant of al-Ab- 
b4s, Muhammad’s uncle. Abbas and Muhammad were both descended from HAshim, who was grandfather of 
the one and great-grandfather of the other. 

(11) The history of Abb Muslim’s proceedings will be found in Abb ’1-Feda, Price, el-Makin, etc. 

(12) See vol. I. page 438. 

(13) Here in the autograph MS. are inserted these words: L» JliLs 

J * ^y. “ He was once asked how he attained to such an authority as he then.possessed, to 

“ which he replied: ‘I never put off till to-morrow the business of to-day.’ ’’—Then follow two passages con¬ 
taining some insignificant anecdotes from az-Zamakhshari's Rabl al-Abrdr; they are not in Ibn KhallikAn- 
hand, but in that of the person who inserted in the life of Saif al-IslAm Toghtikln, a passage from a supposed 
author, Izz ad-dln Ibn Asakir. This person’s additions do not seem to merit great confidence. 

(14) The autograph has Ulj and the Mardsid aJljL* as in the printed text. 

(11$) See vol. I. page 100. 

(16) Here the author has another passage added in the margin, and which is found also in some of the other 
copies. As it is in contradiction with what precedes and what follows, 1 suppressed it in the Arabic text, but 
shall give it here in English: “ This has some similarity with what is related of one of the Alides. Muhammad 
“ Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Abi TAlib (or his brother Ibrahim Ibn Abd Allah), who, when he 
“ revolted against Abb Jaafar al-Mansbr, recited these lines: 

‘I see a fire blazing on the heights and lighting up the country round. The sons of al-AbbAs mind it 
‘ not, but pass their night in [false) security and enjoyment. They slumber as Omaiya did, and like him 
• they will awaken to avert the danger, when it is too late.’ 

“ Let us return to our subject: Ibn SaiyAr awaited MarwAn’s answer, which at length arrived; it contained 
“ these words : ‘ We were sleeping when we gave you the government of KhorasAn ; he that is present secs 
“ ‘ what the absent docs not. Cut off the wart which is before you.’ On reading these words, \asr said : 

" ‘ I told you that he could be of no assistance.' He then wrote to him a second (third) time.” 

(17) The autograph has in the margin: 

(18) He had remained in concealment for some time, lest the Omaiyides should put him to death. Sec 
Abb ’1-FedA. 

(19) Abb Abd Allah Muslim Ibn Kutaiba Ibn Muslim Ibn Amr Ibn al-Hastn a member of the 

tribe of BAhila, a native of KhorasAn, and the father of Said Ibn Muslim, was governor of Basra under Yazid 
Ibn Omar Ibn Hubaira, in the reign of MarwAn al-HimAr (the last of the Omaiyide dynasty in the East . He 
held again the same post in the reign of Abb Jaafar al-Mansbr. His conduct as an emir was marked by great 
prudence and justice. His death took place A.H. 149 (A.D. 766).— (Nujdm.) 

(20) Kutub al-Maldhim. See M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, tom. II. p. 298. 

(21) See at the end of this article. 

(22) Jaafar Ibn HanzaIa,one of al-Mansbr’s generals,was a native of NahrawAn. In A.H. 139 (A.I). 756-7 
he commanded an expedition to Malatiya.—( Nujdm .) 

(23) See the observations on this verse in vol. I. pp. 221 and 672. 

(24) .169 Mujrim means father of a villain; it is a sort of pun on the name of A6tl Muslim. 
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(28) Koran, XVIII. 82. 

(26) Ibn Khallikctn seems to have had a vague knowledge of the founding of Seleucia by Seleucus Nvcator, one 
of Alexander the Great’s generals. It is well known that the conquest of Babylon by Seleucus gave rise to 
the era of the Seleucidse, called also by the Arabs the era of ZA ’1-Karnain. — Mirkhaund attributes the foun¬ 
dation of RAmiya to AnAshirwan, who built it on the precise model of Antioch. See De Sacy’s Mimoite sur 
les antiquMs de la Perse, p. 336. In a note to the French translation of AbA ’l-Fedd’s Geography, M. ftei- 
naud indicates the seven cities of which al-MadAin was composed. 


IBN iSfUBATA THE KHATIB. 

The khatib, or preacher, Abu Yahya Abd ar-Rahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ismail 
Ibn Nubata al-Hudaki al-Fariki, the author of the celebrated hhotbas , or sermons, 
597 was a perfect master of all the sciences connected with general literature. The 
divine grace bestowed upon him is conspicuous in his hhotbas, which are unani¬ 
mously considered as unrivalled and which remain a proof not only of his exten¬ 
sive learning, but of his fine genius. He was a native of Maiyafarikin, and he 
held the post of khatib at Aleppo. In that city he met Abu ’t-Taiyib al-Muta- 
nabbi at the court of Saif ad-Dawlat, and learned from him, it is said, a number of 
his poems. As Saif ad-Dawlat was frequently warring against the enemies of the 
faith, a large portion of the khatib's sermons are on the duty-of holy warfare, and 
were intended by him to stimulate the people and encourage them to support 
that prince. Ibn Nubata was a man of great holiness, and he once dreamt that 
he was standing in the cemetery, when the Prophet appeared to him and said, 
pointing to the tombs : “ 0 khatib ! what sayest thou ?” u And I replied,” said 
Ibn Nubata: “ They tell not of the state to which they are come; and were they 
‘ ‘ able to speak, they would do so: they have drunk the bitter cup of death, and are 
“ now as if they had never rejoiced the eyes of their friends—^as if they had never 
“ been counted among the living. He who gave them speeeh has brought them to 
“ silence; he who created them has caused them to perish: but as he wore them out, 
“ so will he renew them; as he scattered their frame, so will he reunite it (1).” The 
Prophet then spat in his mouth, and the khatib awoke with a brightness on his 
face which had not been there before : he then related his dream and mentioned 
that the Prophet had honoured him with the title of khatib. For eighteen days 
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after, he lived without eating or drinking, by the grace of that spittle. The 
khotba from which the foregoing passage is taken continues to be known by the 
title of al-khotba al-man&miya (the sermon of the vision). The only historian in 
whose works I have been able to discover the date of the khattb’s birth and 
death, is Ibn al-Azrak al-Fariki, who says in his History of Maiyafarikin : “ Ibn 
“ Nubata was born A. H. 335 (A. D. 946-7), and he died A. H. 374 (A. D. 
“ 984-5) at Maiyafarikin, in which city he was interred.” I read the following 
passage in a collection of anecdotes: “ The vizir Abu ’1-Kasim Ibn al-Maghribi 
“ said : 1 1 saw the khatib Ibn Nubata in a dream, after his death, and I asked 
‘ ‘ him how God had treated him ; to which he replied ‘ A leaf was handed to 
“ me on which these two lines were written in red letters : 

‘ Before this, thou wert in safety, but to-day thou art doubly safe. Pardon is not for 
‘ the worker of good; it is only for the transgressor!’ 

“ I then awoke, repeating these verses.”— Huddki means belonging to Hu- 
ddka, a branch of the tribe of Kudaa; hut Ibn Kutaiba says, in his History of 
the Poets, that Hudak is a branch of the tribe of Aiyad ; God knows best! 

(1) I have given the teat and translation of this sermon in the Journal Asiatique for January, 1840. 


AL-KADI ’L-FADIL. 

Abu Ali Abd ar-Rahim al-Lakhmi al-Askalani (a member of the tribe of Lakhm 
and a native of Ascalon), generally known by the title of al-Kadi 1-Fadil ( the ta¬ 
lented, k&di ) and surnamed Mujir ad-din (the protector of religion), was the son of 
al-Kadi '1-Ashraf (the most noble k&di) Baha ad-din Abu ’1-Majd Ali, who was the 
son of al-Kadi ’s-Said (the fortunate k&di) Abu Muhammad Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan 
Ibn al-Hasan (1) Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Faraj (2) Ibn Ahmad.—Al-Kadi ’1-Fadil, sur¬ 
named also al-Misri because he resided in Misr, or Egypt, was vizir to the sultan 
al-Malik an-Nasir Salah ad-din, by whom he was always treated with the very 
highest favour. As a writer of epistles he reached pre-eminence and surpassed 
every predecessor; and in his productions, numerous as they were, he constantly 
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displayed novel beauties of style and thought. I have been informed by a man of 
talent and veracity, who was well acquainted with every thing respecting the 
Kadi, that the books containing the rough draughts of his epistles, and the 
598 loose sheets on which his tdlikas ( memoranda) were written, would certainly form 
a collection of one hundred volumes, and that the greater part of these docu¬ 
ments are masterpieces. The kdtib Imad ad-din al-Ispahani speaks of him in 
the Kharida in these terms : “He was the master of the pen and of lucid ex- 
“ pression (3), of eloquence, and of language; his genius was brilliant, his 
“ sagacity penetrating, and his style marked by originality and beauty. His 
“ abilities were so great that we know not of any ancient writers who could 
“ have entered into competition with him or even approached him, had they 
“ lived in the same time. He was like the law of Muhammad, which annulled 
“ every preceding law and became itself the basis of all science; to him be- 
‘ ‘ longed novelty of thought, originality of ideas, display of brilliancy, and pro- 
1 ‘ duction of the fairest flowers; it was he who conducted the empire by his 
“ counsels, and fastened the pearls (of style ) on the thread (of discourse): wher 
“ he pleased, he could compose in a day, nay in a single hour, documents 
“ which, were they preserved, would be considered by masters of the epistolary 
“ art as the most precious materials they could possess. How far was Koss (4) 
“ beneath him in eloquence, and Kais (5) in prudence! Compared with him 
“ in generosity, what was Hatim (6)? and in bravery, what was Amr ? (7).” He 
then continues his eulogium in the highest terms.—We shall give here a letter 
by al-Kadi ’1-Fadil, addressed to Salah ad-din and presented to him hy the khatib 
(preacher) of Aidab (8); in it he recommends the bearer as a proper person to 
fill the place of preacher at al-Karak (9): “ May God preserve the sultan al- 
“ Malik an-Nasir and fortify him ; may He grant a favourable acceptance to his 
“ acts and make them fructify; may He crush his enemies unawares, when they 
“ slumber by day or sleep by night! and may He quell their insolence by 
“ means of his servant’s sword and cast them prostrate ! This letter, bearing 
“ the humble service of thy slave, will be presented by the khatib of Aidab, 
‘ ‘ forced to quit that place which was for him an unpleasant and inconvenient 
“ residence. Having heard of those victories, the fame of which has filled the 
“ earth, and which entitle thee to the gratitude of its inhabitants, he abandoned 
“ the burning atmosphere and the salt soil of Aidab, and travelled forth in a 
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“ night of hope, brilliant as day; judge then what the morning itself must 
‘ ‘ be! He is anxious to obtain the preachership of al-Karak, for he is a 
“ preacher; and he employs the mediation of thy humble servant to address 
“ this request, which can be easily granted. He removes from Egypt to 
“ Syria, from Aidab to al-Karak; a change singular enough: but poverty im- 
“ pels with violence; his family being large and his means small. The bounty 
“ of God to mankind in preserving our sovereign master is most gracious. 

“ Adieu.”—In one of his epistles he describes, in the following original strain, 
a castle situated on a lofty hill (10): “This castle is an eagle among precipices; 

“ a star in the clouds; a head turbaned with vapours; a finger which, when 
“ dyed by the rays of the evening, has for its nail the new moon.” His compo¬ 
sitions abound in originality and beauty; he wrote also some good poetry, such, 
for instance, as the piece he recited on arriving at the Euphrates in the retinue 
of the sultan Salah ad-din, and in which he expresses his desire of again seeing 
the Nile of Egypt: 

Bear from me a message to the Nile; tell it I never could quench my thirst with 
water from the Euphrates. Ask my heart if I say the truth ; it will be a sufficient wit¬ 
ness for me, even did my eyes withhold their tears. O my heart 1 how many Buthainas 
hast thou left there after thee, but God forbid that thou support thy sorrows with pa¬ 
tient resignation [jamil] (11). 

He often recited the following verses : 

When the eyes of Fortune guard you, sleep without fear, for places of danger are 
then places of safety. Pursue the phoenix, fortune will serve you as a net; take the 
constellation of Orion for a steed, fortune will be your bridle. 

The following lines were composed bv him: 

We passed the night in the gratification of our desires; but there are pleasures 
which it is not possible to describe. The guardian of our door was the night, and we 
said to her: “ Leave us not, or the morning will break in.” 

1 have expressed this idea in a distich which runs as follows: 399 

What a night of pleasure we passed at the mountain-foot! to describe it would far 
exceed my power. I said to the night: “Thou art the guardian of our door; leave us 

not, for we dread the breaking in of the dawn.” 

Al-Kadi ’1-Fadil composed a great quantity of poetry. Ho was born at Asca- 
I 011 on the 15th of the latter Jumada, A.H. 529 (April, A.D. 1135); his father 
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held for some time the post of kadi at the city of Baisan (12); and for this rea¬ 
son, all the family received the surname of al-Baisani. In the life of al-Mu- 
waffak Yusuf Ibn al-Khallal, we shall relate how al-Kadi ’1-Fadil began the 
world, and how he went to Egypt, where he was employed to draw up docu¬ 
ments in the chancery-office by al-Khallal; it is not therefore necessary for us 
to repeat the same account here. He was then attached to the service of the 
sultan at Alexandria, where he remained for some time. The jurisconsult 
Omara al-Yamani speaks of him in his work on the history of the Egyptian 
vizirs, entitled an-Nukat al-Asriya, where he gives the life of al-Aadil Ibn 
as-Salih Ibn Ruzzik : “ Among the actions,” says he, u which redound to his 
“ ( al-A&dil’s ) honour, and merit to be enregistered in the history of his life— 
“ or rather, I should say, incomparably the best deed he ever performed and a 
u favour (to the world ) not to be repaid—was his despatching an order to the 
11 governor of Alexandria, with directions to send al-Kadi ’1-Fadil to court; 
“ after which he took him in his service and employed him as his secretary 
u in the army office. He thus planted a tree from which not only the state, but 
“ religion drew profit; a blessed tree of rapid growth and firmly rooted, bearing 
“ its branches to the sky, and furnishing good fruit at all seasons, by the per- 
11 mission of the Lord.” We have already mentioned that (subsequently to this ) 
he was appointed vizir by Salah ad-din, and gradually mounted in favour till 
that sultan’s death. During the reign of al-Malik al-Aziz, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of that prince, al-Kadi ’1-Fadil maintained his rank and influence; al- 
Malik al-Aziz’s son, al-Malik al-Mansur, then succeeded to the throne in conse¬ 
quence of the measures taken by his uncle al-Malik al-Afdal Nur ad-din; and 
al-Kadi ’1-Fadil continued to hold his rank and honours to the last moment of 
his life. He expired suddenly at Cairo on the eve of Wednesday, the Tth of 
the latter Rabi, A. H. 596 (January, A. D. 1200), at the time of al-Malik al-Aa- 
dil’s entry into that city, when taking possession of Egypt. He was buried 
the next morning in the mausoleum bearing his name, and situated in the lesser 
Karafa Cemetery, at the foot of Mount Mukattam. I visited his tomb more than 
once, and I saw the date of his death, as it is here given, engraved on the 
marble enclosure which surrounds the monument. He was one of the orna¬ 
ments of the age, and time will not readily produce another fit to replace him. 
He founded a madrasa at Cairo in the street called Ddrb al-Maltikhiya, and I 
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perused a note in his own handwriting, wherein it was stated that on Saturday, 
the first of Muharram, A. H. 580 (April, A. D. 1184), this establishment was 
first opened for the instruction of pupils. — As for his surname, his family say 
that it was Muhi ad-din ( reviver of religion ), but in a document addressed to him 
by Ibn Abi Usrun ( see page 32), I find him styled Mujir ad-din.—His son Abu 
1-Abbas Ahmad, surnamed al-Kadi al-Ashraf Baha ad-din ( the most noble kddi, 
the lustre of the faith ) lived in high favour with the princes (of the family of 
Saldh ad-din ); he was most assiduous in learning Traditions and indefatigable 
in collecting books. His birth took place at Cairo in the month of Muharram, 
A.H. 573 (July, A.D. 1177), and he died at the same city on the eve of Monday, 
the 7th of the latter Jumada, A.H. 643 (October, A.D. 1245). He was buried 
at the side of his father’s tomb. Al-Kadi al-Ashraf, having been commissioned 
by the prince al-Malik al-Kamil Ibn al-Malik al-Aadil Ibn Aiyub to proceed from 
Cairo on a mission to Baghdad, he addressed to the vizir these lines of his own 
composing: 

O my lord vizir! you whose favours dissolve the pact which bound me to adverse 
fortune 1 How can I thank you for your kindness, feeling that I can hardly sustain the 400 
honour conferred upon me. Those favours are light in your hands, but their burden is 
weighty on the shoulders (13) of those who receive them. 


(1) The autograph has 
,2) ! in the autograph. 


(3) We have here in the original a good specimen of I mid ad-din’s style, with its beauties and its faults; 
but the former vanish in translation, and the latter become still more glaring. One or two passages in this 
extract are so highly figurative that it is impossible to render them literally into any European language. 

(4) See vol. I. page 137. 

(3) Kais Ibn Zuhair al-Absi is the person meant in the proverbial expression : shrewder than Kais. He took 
an active part in the war of DShis and Ghabra. See Rasmussen's Additamenta; AbOT-FedAs Bist.Anteislam. 
p. 141. 

(6) This is the celebrated H&tim at-Tat. 

(7) Amr the son of Malik, of the tribe of SasJ, a contemporary of Muhammad, was surnamed for his bravery 
Muldib al-Asinna (he that plays with the spear points). —(See Rasmussen's Additamenta ad hist. Ar.) 

8) The town of Aid&b is situated on the western coast of the Red Sea, in lat. 22° S'. Berghaus has 
omitted it in his map of Egypt and Arabia. 

(9) Karak or Kerek lies to the east of the southern extremity of the Dead Sea. 

(10) Probably Kalat Kaukab (Star Castle), a fortress situated on a lofty bill overlooking the Jordan. 
Berghaus places it in lat. 32° 37\ 
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(11) For the loves of Jamil and Buthaina, see vol. I. page 331. It may be perceived that the kftdi has at¬ 
tempted a pun in this verse. 

(12) Baisan lies about nine miles south of Lake Tiberias, near the right bank of the Jordan. 

(13) Literally: On the necks. In Arabic they say, he hung a favour on his neck ojJi ; an expression 

equivalent to he conferred a favour on him. 


IBN JURAIJ. 

Abu Khalid Abd al-Malik, surnamed also Abu ’1-Walid, the son of Abd al- 
Aziz Ibn Juraij, was a native of Mekka, and a member, by adoption, of the tribe 
of Koraish; Omaiya Ibn Khalid Ibn Asid being his patron. According to another 
statement, (his grandfather ) Juraij was a slave to Omm Habib, the daughter of 
Jubair and the wife of Abd al-Aziz Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Khalid Ibn Asid Ibn Abi 
’1-Eis Ibn Omaiya ; and for this reason he was considered as the mawla of the 
latter. Abd al-Malik was one of the most celebrated men (of that age) for his 
learning; it is said that he was the first who, after the promulgation of Isla- 
mism, composed books. He frequently related the following anecdote: “I 
“ was in Yemen with Maan Ibn Zaida (1), and the period of the pilgrimage 
‘ ‘ came round without my having any intention of making it, till the following 
“ verses of Omar Ibn Abi Rabia’s (2) came suddenly to my recollection: 

‘ Say to him, I pray you, but not reproachfully: Why do you make so long a stay 
‘ in Yemen ? If you be in search of fortune (3) or if you have obtained her favours, what 
‘ sum have you received for neglecting the pilgrimage?’ 

“ I immediately went to Maan and told him that it was my intention to 
“ make the pilgrimage, on which he asked me what could have induced me to 
“ form such a design, as I never before had spoken to him on the subject. I 
“ then related to him the circumstance and repeated Ibn Abi Rabia’s verses, on 
“ which he provided me with the expenses of my journey and sent me off.” Ibn 
Juraij was born A.H. 80 (A.D. 699-700); he went to Baghdad to see Abu Jaafar 
al-Mansur, and died A.H. 149 (A.D. 766); some say, 150 or 151. 

(1) His life will be found in this work. 

(2) The life of Omar Ibn Abi Rabla is given in this volume. 

(3) Read L.O in the Arabic teit, 

•f 
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ABD AL-MALIK IBN OMAIR. 

Abu Omar, and Abu Amr, Abd al-Malik Ibn Omair Ibn Suwaid, surnamed al- 
Kibti aHFarsi,was a member of the tribe of Lakhm and one of the principal inha¬ 
bitants of Kufa, where he filled the place of kadi on the death of as-Shabi. He 
ranked among the most distinguished of the Tdbis and was also one of the most 
trustworthy as a transmitter of Traditions. He saw Ali Ibn Abi Talib and gave 
Traditions on the authority of Jabir Ibn Abd Allah (1). The following circum¬ 
stance of his life is related by himself: “I was with Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan 
4 4 at the castle of Kufa when the head of Musab Ibn az-Zubair was brought in 
‘ 4 and presented to him. On seeing me shudder, he asked me what was the 
‘ 4 matter, and I replied : 4 May God preserve the Commander of the faithful! I 
4 4 4 was in this castle, and in this very room, with Obaid Allah Ibn Ziad when 
4 4 4 the head of al-Husain the son of Ali Ibn Abi Talib was placed before him ; 

4 4 4 I was then here with al-Mukhtar Ibn Abi Obaid ath-Thakafi, when Obaid 
4 4 4 Allah Ibn Ziad’s head was brought to him ; I was here again when al-Mukh- 
4 4 4 tar’s head was presented to Musab Ibn az-Zubair, and behold now the head 
4 4 4 of Musab! ’ On hearing these words, Abd al-Malik rose from his place and 
44 ordered the pavilion in which we were to be levelled to the ground.” Ibn 
Omair was at one time taken ill, and a person sent his excuses for not going to 
visit him, on which he answered : “ I cannot reproach a person for not visiting 
44 me, whom I myself should not go to visit were he sick.” He died on or 
about A. H. 136 (A. D. 753-4), aged 103 years.—The relative adjective Kibti is 
formed from Kibt; he possessed an excellent race-horse so called, and from this 
circumstance he derived his surname.— Farsi is derived from Fars (horse \ and 401 
was applied to him for the same reason. 


(1) Abi> Abd Allah .Ubir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Amr as-Sulami al-AnsAri was a native of Medina and a Tradi- 
tionist of great authority, having conversed with the Prophet. He died at his native place, A. H. 78 (A. D. 
697-8) aged sixty-four years.— (Tab. al-Mukadilithin.) 
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IBN AL-MAJISHUN. 

Abu Marwan Abd al-Mallk Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abi Salama 
al-Majishun, the Malikite doctor, was a native of Medina and a client to the 
Munkadirs, a family which drew its origin from Taim, a descendant of Ko- 
raish : he was therefore surnamed al-Korashi, at-Taimi, al-Munkadiri; he bore 
also the appellation of al-Aami (the blind), because he did not possess the sense 
of sight, or because he lost it towards the close of his life. His ancestor Abu 
Salama was surnamed al-Majishun, but his real name is uncertain; some say 
that he was called Maimun, and others, Dinar. Ibn al-Majishun studied ju¬ 
risprudence under his father Abd al-Aziz, the imam Malik, and others. He 
took great pleasure in hearing vocal music, and to this, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal 
bears testimony : “He came to visit us,” said he, “ and was accompanied by a 
“ person whose business it was to sing to him.” He was also noted for his 
talent as a narrator of anecdotes and for the purity of his style: relative to this 
it is related that, when the imam as-Shafi conversed with him (on literature ), 
the persons present understood very little of what they said; the reason 
was that as-Shafi had acquired his knowledge of pure Arabic by living for 
some time in the desert with the tribe of Hudail, and Ibn al-Majishun had 
learned it in the same manner from the tribe of Kalb, who were his relations 
by the mother’s side. It was said by Yahya Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Muaddal: 
“ When I reflect that Abd al-Malik’s tongue must sooner or later moulder into 
“ dust, the world loses its value in my sight.” The same person being asked 
how great was the difference between his own talent as a correct speaker and 
that of his master Abd al-Malik, he made this reply: “ The tongne of Abd al- 
“ Malik, when embarrassed, was more lively than mine when animated (1).” 
Ibn al-Majishun died A.H. 213 (A.D. 828-9), but it is mentioned by Abu Omar 
Ibn Abd al-Barr (2) that his death took place in 212; others again place this 
event in 214.— Majishun signifies tinged with a rose colour, or, according to 
some, tinged with white and red; it was the surname of Abu Yusuf Yakub the 
son of Abu Salama Abd al-Malik’s great-grandfather, and the uncle of Abd al- 
Malik’s father. This surname was given him by Sukaina the daughter of al-Hu- 
sain Ibn Abi Talib (3), and it passed to all his children and to those of his bro- 
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ther. But the origin of this appellation has been explained in another manner: 
as they were originally from Ispahan, they used to salute one another, when 
they met, with the words shdni shdni; and they were called Mdjishun for that 
reason (4) : this we give on the authority of the hdfiz Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn 
Ibrahim al-Jurjani. It was said by Abu Dawud (5) that Ibn al-Majishun did 
not^ understand the Traditions, and Ibn al-Barki (6) relates that a man having 
requested him to go and see Abd al-Malik, he went and found that he had no 
conception of what a Tradition was. Muhammad Ibn Saad mentions him in 
his greater Tabakdt, and says: “He had a knowledge of jurisprudence and 
“handed down orally traditional information.”— Munkadiri means descended 
from alrMunkadir the son of Abd Allah Ibn Hudair, a member of the family of 
Taim, which is a branch of the tribe of Koraish. He was the father of the 
Muhammad, Abu Bakr, and Omar, whose history is given in full by Ibn Ku- 
taiba, in the Kitdb alrMadrif, under the head of Muhammad Ibn al-Munkadir (7 j. 


(1) In this passage all the MSS. except the autograph are wrong: for we must read and 

for Is-'*, bhsP. 

(2) This person’s life is given by Ibn Khallik&n. 

(3) Her life will be found in vol. I. page 581. 

(4) I have not been able to discover what the words shAni and Mdjishdn may mean in (his case; had Ibn 
Khallik&n known it, he would most probably have explained it. 

(5) Probably Abb D&wftd the im&m; see vol. I. page 589. 

(6) AbA Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Abd ar-RahmAn Ibn Abi ’1-Kftdi al-Barki al-Misri (a native of Egypt, but 
sprung from a family inhabiting Barka in North Africa) was a doctor of the sect of MAlik, and esteemed as 
one of the ablest jurisconsults of Egypt. He studied the law under Asshhab and Ibn Wahb. His death is 
placed by as-Suydthi in A.H. 245 (A.D. 889-60).— [Busn al-Sfuhddira, MS. No. 652, fol 116 verso.) 

(7) Abb Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Munkadir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Hudair at-Taimi, a member of the tribe 
of Koraish, was an eminent Koran-reader and Traditionist. His masters were JAbir Ibn Abd Allah, Anas Ibn 
Malik, Orwa Ibn az-Zubair, etc. He had for pupils the imAm Malik, Shdba, ath-Thaurt, Ibn Oyaina, Ibn Ju- 
raij, etc. He died A.H. 131 (A.D. 748-9) - Tab. al-Muhad.) 
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THE IMAM AL-HARAMAIN. 

The Shafite doctor, Abu ’1-Maali Abd al-Malik, surnamed Dia ad-din ( splen¬ 
dour of religion) and generally known by the title of the imam al-Haramain, was 
son to the shaikh Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Abi Yakub Yusuf Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Yusuf Ibn Muhammad Ibn Haiyuya al-Juwaini. He was, without 
exception, the most learned doctor of the Shafite sect in later times, and is uni¬ 
versally considered as a ( mujtahid ) imam; it is also agreed on by all that he 
stood pre-eminent by the extent of his information and his skill in many differ¬ 
ent branches of science, such as dogmatic theology, jurisprudence, philology, 
etc. (We have spoken of his father in vol. II. page 27.) By a favour of the 
divine grace, he was enabled to carry the practices of devotion to an unexam¬ 
pled pitch of fervour ; he repeated also from memory, and without the least 
hesitation, lessons to his pupils, each of which would have filled a number of 
402 leaves. When a youth, he was instructed in jurisprudence by his father Abu 
Muhammad, who was struck with his capacity, acquirements, excellent disposi¬ 
tion, and other prognostics of future eminence. Abd al-Malik having thus 
gone through all his parent’s works and mastered their contents, surpassed him 
in accuracy of knowledge and subtilness. On his father’s death, he replaced 
him as a teacher, and, having accomplished that duty, he went to the Madrasa 
of al-Baihaki (1) and mastered the science of dogmatic theology under the tuition 
of the ustdd Abu ’1-Kasim al-Igkaf, a native of Isfarain (2). From thence he 
travelled to Baghdad, where he met a number of the learned; he then proceeded 
to Hijaz, where he made a residence of four years, partly at Mekka and partly 
at Medina. During this period he filled the duties of a professor and a mufti, 
whilst the rest of his time was devoted to the task of collecting the Shafite doc¬ 
trines from all the various channels through which they had passed down. It 
was on account of his residence in these two holy cities that he received the 
surname of the Imam al-Haramain (imdm of the two sanctuaries). Towards the 
commencement of Alp Arslan’s reign, he returned to Naisapur, and Nizam al- 
Mulk, that sultan’s vizir, founded there a Nizdmiya College for the express 
purpose of establishing the Imam in it as a professor. This doctor filled besides 
the place of khatib, or chief preacher of the city, and held assemblies in which 
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he gave exhortations and presided at discussions on points of doctrine. The 
works which he had written became then generally known, and his lectures 
were attended by doctors of the highest eminence; the presidency of the Sha- 
fite sect devolved on him ; and the administration of the wakfs, or religious en¬ 
dowments, was confided to his care. During a space of nearly thirty years he 
continued in undisputed possession of these places, and held with general con¬ 
sent the posts of officiating imam at public prayers, of preacher in the prin¬ 
cipal mosque, of professor, and of president at the assemblies which met every 
Friday to hear pious exhortations. He composed works on very many subjects, 
and Islamism has never produced one equal to his treatise, the Nihdyat al- )fat- 
lab fi Dirdyat al-Mazhab (satisfactory results to inquiry, being a guide to the know¬ 
ledge of the Shafite doctrines ). The hdfiz Abu Jaafar (3) relates that he heard 
Abu Ishak as-Shirazi say to the Imam al-Haramain : “0 instructor of the peo- 
‘ ‘ pie of the East and of the West! thou art to-day the imam (chief) of the 
“ imams.”—The Imam al-Haramain was taught Traditions by a great number 
of the learned in that branch of knowledge, and he possessed a licence from 
Abu Noaim al-Ispahani, the author of the Hilyat al-Awlia ( see vol. /. page 74), 
authorising him to teach those which he had communicated to him. His other 
works are the Shdmil (comprehensive ), on the dogmas of religion; the Durhdn 
(proof), on the fundamentals of jurisprudence; the Talkhts at-Takrib, an abridg¬ 
ment of (al-Kdsim Ibn Muhammad as-Shdshi’s treatise on jurisprudence), the 
Takrtb; the Irshdd (direction, on the fundamentals of jurisprudence); al-Akida 
an-Nizdmiya (4); the Maddrik al-Okdl (results of the utmost efforts of human reason), 
which work was left unfinished; an unfinished abridgment of the Nihdyat al- 
Matlab; the Ghidth alrUmam (help for the nations), in which he treats of the 
imdmat or presidency over the whole Moslim community; the Mugith al-Khalk 
(assister of God’s creatures), leading to the choice of the true way; the Ghunyat 
al-Mustarshidin (5) (sufficient help for those who desire guidance), being a treatise on 
controversy. He composed also some other works. Whenever he entered into 
an explanation of the sciences peculiar to the Sdfis and of the state of extatic 
exaltation (6) to which they sometimes reached, he would draw tears from all 
present. During the entire course of his life he never swerved from a line of 
conduct most praiseworthy and agreeable to God. I was told by a shaikh that 
he had read a full account of the Imam al-Haramain’s life in a certain treatise, 
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and that his father Abu Muhammad began the world as a professional book- 
copyist: having amassed some money by his labours, he bought a slave-girl 
bearing a high character for piety and virtue, and her he supported with the 
lawful gains furnished him by his trade. She bore him a son, afterwards 
known as the Imam al-Haramain, and he told her not to allow any person but 
herself to suckle the child; but it happened one day, that on going into her 
apartment, he found her indisposed, and as the child was crying, a woman who 
was one of the neighbours, gave it the breast for a short time to quiet it. When the 
father saw this, he felt much vexed, and taking the child, he held it with its head 
downwards, stroked its belly, and put his finger into its mouth, till he succeeded 
in making it throw up what it had swallowed: “I would rather see him die, 
said he, “ than have his natural disposition spoiled by the milk of one who was 
“ not his mother.” It is related also of the Imam himself that a languor of 
mind sometimes came over him during the conferences at which he presided, 
and that he attributed it to the effects of that milk, a portion of which had 
remained in his stomach.— He was born' on the 18th of Muharram, A. H. 419 
(February, A.D. 1028); in his last illness he was borne to Bashtanikan, a village 
situated in the province of Naisapur and noted for the salubrity of its air and 
water; he died at that place on Wednesday, the 25th of the latter Rabi, A.H. 478 
405 (August, A. D. 1085), just as the evening had closed in. His body was taken 
to Naisapur that night, and was buried the next morning in (the court of) his 
house, but, some years later, it was removed to the al-Husain Cemetery and 
interred beside the grave of his father. The funeral prayers were said over 
him by his son Abu ’1-Kasim, and on the day of his death, all the shops were 
shut, the pulpit in the great mosque from which he preached was broken to 
pieces, and the whole population mourned for him as for a relation. A great 
number of elegies were composed on his death, and one of thorn we shall give 
here : it is as follows : 

The hearts of mankind were in torture (7) and the days of mortals became dark as 
nights! Can the tree of science ever again bear fruit, now that the im&m Abu ’l-Ma&li 
is no more? 

At the moment of his death, his scholars, who were four hundred and one 
in number, broke their pens and inkhorns and let a full year pass over before 
they resumed their studies. 
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1 i This madrasa was called after the doctor Abu Bakr al-Baihaki. See his life.vol. I. p. 87; and Intro¬ 
duction, p. xxviii- 

(2) Abd T-KSsim Abd al-Jabb&r Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad, surnamed al-TJstdd (the master'< and generally 
known by the denomination of ai-Isk&f (the cobbler), was a native of Isfarain and a disciple of the shaikh 
AbOi Ishak al-Isfariini. He composed a number of works on the dogmas of faith, on the fundamentals of 
jurisprudence, and on dialectics. As a jurisconsult and a scholastic theologian he held a high rank; as a 
controvertist and a professor he displayed great powers of language, and as a mufti, he was esteemed one of 
the most capable. If we take into consideration besides that he was a strict imitator of the original Moslims 
in devotion and self-denial, we must allow that he had no equal among his contemporaries. He lived in the 
knowledge of his duties towards God and in the performance of them. His death occurred in the month of 
Safar, A.H. 484 (A.D. 1062).— (Tdb. asShdflyin ).—Ibn Khallikan writes his surname Iskdfi, not Iskdf, but 
I prefer the authority of the Kdmtis and the Tabakdt as-Shdflyin. 

(3) The author of the Tabakdt as-Shdftyin mentions an Abd Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Abi Ali al-Hamadani 
in the life of the Imkm al-Haramain: this was perhaps the same person as the hdfiz. 

(4) To judge from the title, this should be a profession of faith for the use of the students at the A ’izdmiya 
coUege. 

(8) Read in the Arabic text. 

(6) Read Jl 

(7) Literally: On frying pans'. 


AL-ASMAI. 

The celebrated philologer Abu Said Abd al-Malik Ibn Kuraib al-Asmai drew 
his descent from Adnan, his father Kuraib being the son of Abd al-Malik Ibn 
Ali Ibn Asma Ibn Mutahhir Ibn Iliah Ibn Amr Ibn Abd Shams Ibn Aava Ibn 
Saad Ibn Abd Ibn Ghanam (1) Ibn Kutaiba Ibn Maan Ibn Malik Ibn Aasar 
Ibn Saad Ibn Kais Ailan (2) Ibn Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maad Ibn Adnan.—Al- 
Asmai bore also, the surname of Bdhili (descended from Bdhila ), and yet no such 
name appears in his genealogy; he was so entitled, however, because his ancestor 
Malik Ibn Aasar was the husband of the female named Bdhila; others say that 
Bahila was the name of a son of Aasar (3).—Al-Asmai was a complete master 
of the Arabic language, an able grammarian, and the most eminent of all those 
persons who transmitted orally historical narrations, singular anecdotes, amusing 
stories, and rare expressions of the language. He received his information from 
Shoha Ibn al-Hajjaj (see vol. I. page 493, note 8 ), the two Hammads (4), Misar 
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lbn Kidam (vol. I. p. 580, n. 3), and others; his own authority was cited by 
his brother’s son Abd ar-Rahman lbn Abd Allah, Abu Obaid al-Kasim lbn 
Sallam (5), Abu Hatim as-Sijistani (vol. I. page 603), Abu ’1-Fadl ar-Riashi 
(v. II. p. 10), and others. He was a native of Basra, but he removed to Bagh¬ 
dad in the reign of Harun ar-Rashid. Some person then said to Abu Nuwas 
(vol.. I. p. 391) that Abu Obaida ( 6 ) and al-Asmai, had been just presented to 
ar-Rashid, on which he replied : “ As for Abu Obaida, he will recite to them, if 
“ allowed, the history of the ancients and the moderns; but as for al-Asmai, he 
“ is a nightingale to charm them with his melodies.” It is related by Omar lbn 
Shabba (7), that he heard al-Asmai say that he knew by heart sixteen thousand 
pieces of verse composed in the measure called rajaz (8); and it was observed 
by Ishak al-Mausili (vol. I. page 183) that he never heard al-Asmai profess to 
know a branch of science without discovering that none knew it better than 
he. Ar-Rabi lbn Sulaiman (vol. I. p. 519) relates that he heard as-Shafi pro¬ 
nounce these words: ‘ ‘ None ever explained better than al-Asmai the idiom 
“ of the desert Arabs.” And it was mentioned by Abu Ahmad al-Askari (v. I. 
page 382) that when al-Asmai was at Btisra, he received most pressing invitations 
from al-Mamun to go and see him, but refused on the pretext of his feebleness 
and advanced age; al-Mamun then used to draw up collections of questions on 
doubtful points (of literature) and send them to him that he might resolve them. 
The following anecdote was related by al-Asmai: “ I and Abu Obaida went to 
“ see al-Fadl lbn Rabi (9), who asked me in how many volumes was my work 
“ on horses, and I replied : ‘ One only!’ He then made the same question to 
‘ ‘ Abu Obaida respecting his work on the same subject, and he answered: 
“ ‘ Fifty volumes.’ Fadl then said to him: ‘ Go over to that horse and place 
“ ‘ your hand successively on all the parts of his body, naming them at the 
“ ‘ same time.’—‘ I am not a farrier,’ replied Abu Obaida, ‘ but all I have com- 
“ ‘ piled on this subject was procured by me from the Arabs of the desert.’ Al- 
“ Fadl then told me to do it, on which I went over to the horse, and, taking 
“ hold of his mane, I commenced naming the different parts of his body as l 
“ placed my hand successively upon them; repeating at the same time the 
“ verses in which the Arabs of the desert mentioned them. When I had 
“ finished, he bid me keep the animal, and whenever 1 wished to annoy Abu 
“ Obaida, I rode on that horse to pay him a visit.” Al-Asmai carefully ab- 
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stained from explaining any of the obscure expressions occurring in the Koran 
and the Sunna, and when questioned on a point of this kind, he would answer; 

“ The Arabs of the desert say that such and such an expression means so and 
“ so, but I do not know what may be its signification in the Koran and the 404 
“ Sunna.” His adventures and the anecdotes related of him are very numerous. 

His grandfather Ali Ibn Asma committed a theft at Safawan (10), for which he 
was arrested and taken before Ali Ibn Ali Talib. “Bring me witnesses,” said 
Ali, “ to prove that he purloined the object out of the saddle-bag (11 V The 
person who tells this story proceeds to say that evidence to that effect was 
given before Ali, who immediately ordered the fingers of his hand to be cut 
off. On this some person said to him: “Commander of the faithful! why 
“ not cut it off by the wrist (12)?” — “God forbid!” exclaimed the khalif; 

“ how could he then lean on his staff ? How could he pray (13)? How 
“could he eat (14)?” When al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf arrived at Basra, Ali Ibn 
Asma went to him and said : “O' emir! my parents treated me most foully in 
“ naming me Ali; give me another name.”—“You come,” replied al-IIajjaj, 

“ with an excellent pretext to excite my interest; I appoint you director of the 
“ fisheries at al-Baraja with a daily salary of two danaks (15) in copper-money; 

“ but, by Allah! if you go beyond that sum, I shall cut off the portion of your 
“ hand which Ali left on (16).”—Al-Asmai was born A. II. 122 (A. D. 740) or 
123, and he died at Basra in the month of Safar, A. II. 216 (March-April, A. U. 
831); some say, 214 or 217; and others mention that his death took place at 
Marw. The khattb Abu Bakr (vol. I. p. 75) says: “ I have been informed that al- 
“ Asmai lived to the age of eighty-eight.” Kuraib, al-Asmai’s father, was horn 
A.H. 83 (A. D. 702), but I have not been able to discover in what year he died. 
Kuraib was only a byname, but he was not generally known by any other appel¬ 
lation ; according to al-Mazubani (17) and Abu Said as-Sirafi (vol. /. page 377;, 
his real name was Aasim and his surname Abu Bakr.— Asmdi is a patronymic 
derived from the name of his grandfather.— Safawdn is the name of a place 
near Basra; [the road from Basra to Bahrain passes successively through Safa¬ 
wan and Kazima to Hajar, the capital of Bahrain.— Al-Bdrajah is the name of a 
place at Basra.] (18). — The following anecdote is related by Abu ’1-Aina (19): 

“ I was at al-Asmai’s funeral, and the poet Abu Kilaba Ilubaish Ibn Abd ar- 
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“ Rahman al-Jarmi (20), with whom I was conversing, recited to me these lines 
“ of his own composing: 

‘ God curse the bones which they are now bearing on the bier towards the abode, of 
‘ corruption! bones hateful to the Prophet, to the Prophet’s family, and to all the saints.’ 

“ I was then accosted by Abu ’1-Aalya al-Hasan Ibn Malik as-Shami, who 
‘ 1 recited to me the following, lines: 

‘ Let (the rivulets ) the daughters of the earth cease to flow; afflicted as they now are 
‘ by the death of al-Asm&i! They (still flow on, yet) do not wash away our grief. Live 
‘ in the world as long as you may, you will never meet a man like him, or with learning 
‘ such as his.’ 

“ I was much struck with the difference of these two persons’ feelings to- 
“ wards the deceased.” — Al-Asmai composed treatises on the following sub¬ 
jects : the human frame, the different species of animals, on the anw&, or influ¬ 
ence of the stars on the weather, on the letter hamza, on the long and the short 
elif, bn the difference between the names given to the members of the human 
body and those given to the same members in animals (21), on epithets, on the 
doors of tents (22), on games of chance played with arrows, on the frame of the 
horse, on horses, on camels, on sheep, on tents, on wild beasts, on the first and 
fourth form of certain verbs, on proverbs, on words bearing each two opposite 
significations, a vocabulary, on weapons, on dialects, on the springs of water 
frequented by the nomadic Arabs, a collection of anecdotes, on the principles of 
discourse, on the heart, on synonymous terms, on the Arabian peninsula, on 
the formation of derivative words, on the ideas which usually occur in poetry, 
on nouns of action, on rajaz verses, on the palm-tree, on plants, on homonv- 
mous terms, on the obscure expressions met with in the Traditions, on the 
witticisms of the desert Arabs, etc. 


(1) The autograph has Mam 
been changed into ^Li. 



which, by the addition of a point on each of the first two letters, has 


(2) I follow the autograph in reading Kais Aildn, but some of the Arabian genealogists make Ailan or 
Ghail&n the father of Kais, not the same person. 

(3) The author makes some farther observations on the surname of Bdhila in the life of Kutaiba Ibn 
Muslim. 
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(4. My researches have led me to the conclusion that the persons designated as the two Hammads (al- 
tlammdidnt) were Abft Salami Hammad Ibn Salama Ibn Dinar and Abd Ismail Hammad Ibn Zaid Ibn 
Dirhim. The former was a native of Basra, a mawla to the tribe of Tamtm, and a sister’s son to Humaid 
at-Tawll, from whom and other eminent teachers he received his traditional knowledge. He bore a hiirh cha¬ 
racter for exactness as a traditionist and a hdfiz ; he spoke with great purity, and was considered as an ex¬ 
cellent authority in Arabic grammar and philology ( arabiya ). He was noted for his learning, piety, and self- 
mortification. He died A. H. 167 (A. D. 783-4).— (NujAm. AI-Yaft’s Mirdal.) 

Abd Ismail Hammad Ibn Zaid Ibn Dirhim, surnamed al-Azrak {the blue-eyed), was a native of Basra and a 
mawla to the tribe of Tamlm. He received his knowledge from the first doctors of that age, some of whom 
were the same as those under whom his namesake Hammad Ibn Salama studied. He held a' high reputation 
as a jurisconsult, a Traditionist, and a hdfiz. He died in A.H. 179 (A.D. 793-6).— {Tab. al-Fokahd.—Tab. 
a l-Muhaddithln. —Al-Yafl.) 

(5) The life of Ibn SallAm will be found in this work. 

(6) His life is given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(7) His life will be found in this work. 

(8) Seevol. I. Introd. p. xvi, note (2). 

(9) His life is given in this volume. 

(10) According to the Marasld, Safawdn is the name of a place at a day’s journey from the Mirbad. <>i 
halting-place at Basra, whole there is a large pool of water. 

(11) The autograph has !. 

(12) Such was the usual punishment for theft. 

(13) Before praying, an ablution was necessary, and this could not well be performed with one hand. 

(14) To make use of the left hand in eating is a gross impropriety. 

(13) About fourpence; there are six dAnaks to a dirhim. 

(16) This anecdote is related also by at-Tabrlzi in his commentary on the Hamdsa, p. 240. 

(17) The life of al-Marzubini will be found among those of the Muhammads. 

(18) This passage is one of the author’s later additions. It exists in the autograph and in one of the Paris 
manuscripts. 

(19) The life of AbO Abd Allah Muhammad Abb T-AinA is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(20) Abd KilAba Hubaish Ibn Abd ar-Rahman al-Jarmi, a rdwi, or transmitter of oral information, was a 
bigoted shUle , and for that reason he detested al-AsmAi. The author of the Oydn at-Tmrdrlkh places his 
death under the year 220 (A. H. 833-6). 

(21) Such is the meaning of the word as appears by M. de Hammer’s manuscript of a portion of 

al-AsmAi’s works. 

(22) In the autograph I read wity^T; but the punctuation is very indistinct. 
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IBN HISHAM, THE AUTHOR OF THE SIRAT. 

403 Abu Muhammad Abd al-Malik Ibn Hisham Ibn Aiyub al-Himyari al-Maafiri, 
the author of the Skat ar-RasM, or history of the Prophet, is spoken of in these 
terms by Abu ’1-Kasim as-Suhaili ( see page 99 of this volume ), in his work enti¬ 
tled ar-Raud al-Umf, which is a commentary on the Skat: “ He was celebrated 
‘ ‘ for his learning and possessed superior information in genealogy and gram- 
“ mar ; his native place was Old Cairo, but his family were of Basra. He com- 
‘ ‘ posed a genealogical work on the tribe of Himyar and its princes ; and I have 
“ been told that he wrote another work in which he explained the obscure pas- 
“ sages of the poetry cited in (Ibn Ishak’s ) Siar. —His death occurred at Old Cairo, 
“ A. H. 213 (A. D. 828-9).”—This Ibn Hisham is the person who extracted 
and drew up the History of the Prophet from Ibn Ishak’s (1) work entitled al- 
Maghdzi wa ’s-Siar; as-Suhaili explained its difficulties in a commentary, and it is 
now found in the hands of the public under the title of Skat Ibn Hishdm ( Ibn 
Hishdm's Skat, or History ). Abu Said Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Yunus (see page 93), 
the Egyptian historian, says, in his work on the eminent men who came to 
Egypt from foreign parts, that this Abd al-Malik died on the 13th of the latter 
Rabi, A. H. 218 (May, A. D. 833); God knoweth best which is the true date of 
his death! Ibn Yunus says also that he belonged to the tribe of Dohl (2).— 
Madfiri means descended from Mda fir Ibn Ydfur, the progenitor of a great tribe (3) 
to which a great number of persons, principally inhabitants of Egypt, trace 
their origin. 


(1) The life of Muhammad Ibn Ishak al-Muttalibi is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(2) The tribe of Dohl sprung from that of Bakr Ibn W4il, which last drew its descent from Rabia Ibn Nizar. 

(3) Read j^S in the Arabic teat. 
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ATH-THAALIBI AN-NAISAPURI. 


Abu Mansur Abd al-Malik Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ismail ath-Thaalibi an-Naisa- 
puri (a native of Naimpfir) is spoken of in these terms by Ibn Bassam, the au¬ 
thor of the Dakhira: 44 In that age, he was the man who pastured his genius 
4 1 on the loftiest summits of knowledge; the great compiler of prose and verse; 
44 the chief author of his time, and the ablest also in the opinion of that epoch; 
44 his reputation spread abroad like a proverb which circulates far and wide; 
44 the camels {which bore travellers to see him were constantly ) arriving, their 
‘ 4 breasts panting from the rapidity of their speed; his compilations rose over 
44 the horizon not only in the East but in the West, and they ascended {to the 
44 zenith of fame ) as the stars ascend through the darkness; his works hold a 
44 place of high eminence, shining with refulgence even from their first appear- 
44 ance; the number of persons who learned them by heart or who collected 
44 them can neither be defined nor described, and it would be vain to essay, 
44 even in the finest and most harmonious style, to do full justice to the merits 
44 of his writings.” Ibn Bassam then quotes some passages of ath-Thaalibi’s 
composition in prose and verse; one of the latter is the following piece ad¬ 
dressed to the emir Abu ’1-Fadl al-Mikali {governor of the province of Fars): 

Your talents are admirable and so numerous that no other mortal ever possessed as 
many. Two of them are oceans; one, an ocean of eloquence composed of al-Walid’s 
(Bohtori’s) poetic spirit and the charming style of al-Asmfti; the other, a skill in epis¬ 
tolary writing equal to that of as-S&bi (1), and embellished in its superiority by a pen¬ 
manship which, like Ibn Mokla’s, merits the first rank (2). Let us give thee thanks! 
how many admirable passages have come from you (to us), as wealth comes abundantly 
on the noble-minded man who, but a moment before, was borne down by poverty. 
When the buds of thy poetry unfold and blossom, their beauty is displayed in an 
ornamented phrase, forming two hemistiches. You have dismounted the horsemen of 
eloquence, and broken in the horses of original invention; for you are yourself an 
illustrious and original genius. You have engraved charming devices on the seal of 
time; devices which surpass in beauty the meadows of spring. 

By the same : 

When I sent (a message to my beloved )—and, alas! my representations were fruitless 
—the fire of passion raged fiercer (in my bosom ) and, to preserve my life, I kissed those 
eyes with which my messenger had seen her 
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406 One of his longest, finest, and most comprehensive works is that entitled 
Yatima-tad-Dahr fi Mahdsin Ahli ’l-Asar (the pearl of the age, treating of the merits 
of our contemporaries ) (3). The following lines were composed on this book by 
the celebrated Alexandrian poet Abu ’l-Futuh Nasr Allah Ibn Kalakis, whose life 
will be given later: 

The verses of the poems in the Yatima are virgin daughters of the spirits who 
lived of old. They are now dead, but their daughters survive, whence the work bears 
the name of Yatima (4). 

Ath-Thaalibi composed also the Fikh al-Loghat (laws of language ), the Sihr al- 
Balagha (magic of eloquence ), the Sirr al-Bar&a (secret of excellence ), Kitdb man 
gh&b anhu ’l-Mutrib (book for him who has no one to amuse him ) (5), the Munis 
al-Wahtd (companion for the solitary ), and many other works besides, containing 
anecdotes of eminent men, notices on their lives, and extracts from their poetry 
and epi sties j all these productions are indicative of vast information in the au¬ 
thor. He himself composed a great deal of poetry. His hirth took place A. H. 
350 (A. D. 961), and his death in the year 429 (A. D. 1037-8).— Thadlibi 
means one who sews together and dresses foxes’ skins; he was so denominated be¬ 
cause he had been a furrier. 


(1) See vol. I. page 31. 

(2) In place of this verse, which is given in the MSS. of the Yatima, Ibn Khallik4n has inserted the follow¬ 
ing: iA Ap 1 2 3 4 ^ ^ ^ A j! “Like flowers, or like magic, or like the 

“ full moon, or like the colours of a flowered garment, ornamented also with a border.” Were this reading 
to be admitted, we should not know what the two seas were, of which ath-Thaalibi speaks. The reading 
adopted in the printed text is taken from the copy of the poem which the author has inserted in the Yatima. 

(3) This work contains notices on poets and other literary men, with extracts from their writings. It forms 
one large volume, two copies of which are in the Bib. du Roi. For a list of the articles contained in the 
Yatima, see Catal. MSS. Or. Bibl. Bod. tom. II. p. 313 et seq. 

(4) Yatima signifies both orphan and precious pearl. 

(8) This is a collection of elegant extracts in prose and verse, classed under different heads. It is drawn 
up with great taste. Another of ath-Thaalibi’s works, but which is not noticed by Ibn Khallikltn. bears the 
title of Kitdb al-Ejdz fi ’l-Ijdz; it is a collection of laconic sayings and maxims. An edition of it has been 
lately published at Leyden under the direction of M. Weyers. 
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SUHNUN. 


Abu Said Abd as-Salam Ibn Said at-Tanukhi (a member of the tribe of TanMh\ 
and surnamed Sukhnun, was a doctor of the sect of Malik. He studied under 
Ibn al-Kasim ( see v. II. p. 86), Ibn Wahb (v. II.p. 15), and Ashhab (c. I. p. 223), 
after which he became the head of the science, or chief imam, in Maghrib. He 
used to say: “God’s curse on poverty! I was a contemporary of Malik, but 
“ (having no means of going to see him,) I was obliged to take lessons from Ibn 
“ al-Kasim.” (1) He held the post of kadi at Kairawan, and on points of doc¬ 
trine his opinions are of standard authority in Maghrib. He is the author of 
the Mudawwana (digest) containing the doctrines of the imam Malik; this work, 
the contents of which he had received (by oral transmission) from Ibn al-Kasim, is 
the main authority relied on by the people of Kairawan. The first who under¬ 
took to draw up a Mudawwana was the Malikite doctor Asad Ibn al-Furat (2), 


when he returned from Irak. It originally consisted in questions proposed by 
him to Ibn al-Kasim with theiraolutions by the latter; he then took them with 
him to Kairawan, and Suhnun wrote them out under his dictation; it was 


called the Asadiya (or Asadian after Asad Ibn al-Furdt), but as the questions were 
put down without any order in this first sketch, Suhnun drew them up under 
separate heads and augmented their number; besides which, he resolved some 
by means of the Traditions with which his memory was furnished when he 
learned by heart Ibn Wahb’s edition of the Muwalta. Some points remained, 
however, which Suhnun left incomplete. Suhnun had a greater number of 
pupils than any other of Malik’s disciples, and it was by his means that the 
doctrines of that imam were propagated throughout Maghrib. He was born 
A. H. 160 (A. D. TT6-7), and he died in the month of Rajab, A. H. 240 (Nov.- 
Dec. A. D. 854).— Sahmlrt or Suhnrin is the name of a bird found in Maghrib 
and remarkable for its sagacity; it was for this reason that Abu Said was so 
surnamed. The pronunciation of this word with an a or with an u involves a 
question of grammatical forms peculiar to the Arabic language, but it would be 
too long to expose it here, neither is this the proper place for such a disquisition; 
it has besides been fully and properly treated by Ibn as-Sid al-Batalyausi, who. 
has always executed in the best manner whatever task he undertook. 
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(1) The author of the Tarlkh al-Kairawdn MS. No.782, gives a long notice on SuhnAn, in which I remark 
the following passage: “He was originally from Emessa in Syria, but he was taken thither (to Maghrib most 
“ probably) when his father accompanied the militia ( jund ) of Emessa.” This must have been during the 
government of Yaztd Ibn HAtirn al-Muhallabi; see Journal Asiatique for November, 1841, p.481. The jund 
were the troops furnished by the Arabian tribes which had settled in the different military divisions ( junds ) of 
Syria on the first conquest of that country by the Moslims. They received a fixed pay from the khalif, and a 
certain number of them were always in actual service. Fuller information on this subject will be found in 
M. de Reinaud’s translation of Abb ’1-FedA’s Geography, chap, on Syria, and in the account of the first Moslim 
governors of Maghrib, translated from the universal history of an-Nuwairi and inserted by me in the Journal 
Asiatique. 

(2) Abb Abd Allah Asad Ibn FurAt Ibn SinAn was a mawla to the tribe of Sulaim. Speaking of his own 
names, he used to say: “I am Asad (lion), and the lion is the noblest of animals; my father was called 
“ Furdt, and the FurAt ( Euphrates) is the purest of waters; and my grandfather’s name was Sindn (spear), 
“ which is the best of weapons.” His family belonged to Khorasan, and he was born at HarrAn, A. H. 142 
(A. D. 789). According to his own account, he came into the province of Africa with the troops which had 
been sent thither, A. H 144, by the khalif al-Mambn, under the orders of Muhammad Ibn al-AshAth al-Khuzai 
(see Journal Asiatique for November 1841, page 464). After passing five years at KairawAn, he accompanied 
his father to Tunis,where he resided nine years. At the age of eighteen he had learned the text of the Koran 
by heart, and the desire of completing his studies then led him to the East. He met the imam MAIik at Me¬ 
dina and followed his lessons, in the course of which he heard him teach the Muwatta. From thence he went 
to Irak and met some of Abb Hanifa’s principal disciples, such as Abb Ybsuf, Asad Ibn Amr and Muhammad 
Ibn al-Hasan. When in that province he wrote down the Traditions which he had learned, and pursued his 
studies in jurisprudence. After the death of MAIik, he proceeded to Egypt and became the assiduous disciple 
of Ibn al-KAsim, under whose instruction he gathered the materials of the Asadiya, which he brought to Kai¬ 
rawAn. In A.H. 181 (A D. 797) he returned to that city and gave lessons to numerous pupils in the Asadiya, 
the Muwatta, and in other branches of knowledge. From that time his authority as an imAm was fully esta¬ 
blished. In the year 202, ZiAdat Allah Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Aghlab nominated him kAdi of KairawAn, and he 
held that post till the year 212, when the same prince gave him the command of the troops which were about 
to be sent on an expedition against Sicily. In the month of the first Rabi, A.H. 212 (June, A.H 827), he sailed 
for that island with nine thousand one hundred foot and nine hundred horse; and after achieving there a 
number of important conquests, he died of his wounds, A.H. 213 (A.D. 828-9), whilst besieging Syracuse.— 
(Tarlkh al-Kairawdn, MS. No. 782, fol. 26.— Al-Hillat as-Siyard, MS. fol. 148 v.) 


ABU HASHIM AL-JUBBAI. 

Abu Hashim Abd as-Salam was the son of Abu AH Muhammad al-Jubbai Ibn 
Abd al-Wahhab Ibn Salam Ibn Khalid (1) Ibn Humran Ibn Aban • this last was 
a mawla to the khalif Othman Ibn Affan, Abu Hashim al-Jubbai, a cele- 
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brated scholastic theologian, a learned doctor and the son of a man of learning, 
was, like his father, one of the principal heads of the Motazilites : both of them 407 
taught doctrines peculiar to that sect, and all the works on scholastic theology 
are filled with their opinions and systematic views. Abu Hashim had a son 
called Abu Ali, who was quite a simpleton and knew nothing; he went one day 
into the presence of the Sahib Ibn Abbad (see vol. I. page 212), who, imagining 
that he should be a person of some learning, received him politely and seated 
him in the place of honour: he then proposed to him a question, and obtained 
this reply: “ I do not know even the half of all the science.”—“True, my 
“son!” replied the Sahib, “and your father went away with the other 
“ half.” The birth of Abu Hashim took place A. H. 247 (A. D. 861-2); he 
died at Baghdad on Wednesday, the 17th of Shaaban, A. H. 321 (August, A. D. 
933), and was interred in the cemetery called the Bustdn, or garden, which lies 
on the east bank of the river. The celebrated philologer Abu Bakr Muham¬ 
mad Ibn Duraid died on the same day. We shall give the life of Muhammad, 

Abu Hashim’s father.— Jubbdi means native of Jubba , a village in the depen¬ 
dencies of Basra, which has given birth to a number of learned men (2). 


(1) Here and in other places this name is written jJLi. in the autograph. 

(2) The author of the Mushtarik notices four places bearing the name of Jubba; one of them, a canton 
in KhuzesUn, was, according to him and to the author of the Mardtid, the native place of Abfl HAshim al- 
JubbAiand of his father. 


DIK AL-JINN. 

The celebrated poet Abu Muhammad Abd as-Salam Ibn Raghban Ibn Abd 
as-Salam Ibn Habib Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Raghban Ibn Zaid Ibn Tamim, a mem¬ 
ber of the tribe of Kalb and surnamed Dtk al-Jinn (1), was born at Emessa, but 
his family belonged to Salamiya. Tamim was the first of his ancestors who 
embraced Islamism; he made his profession of faith to Habib Ibn Maslama al- 
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Fihri (2), when taken prisoner of war; and he then contested the pre-eminence 
of the Arabs, saying: “ They have no advantage over us; we* have turned 
“ Moslims as they did.”—Dik al-Jinn was one of the poets who flourished un¬ 
der the Abbaside dynasty; he always remained in Syria, and was never induced 
to derive profit from his poetical talents by travelling to Irak or other coun¬ 
tries for the purpose of celebrating the praises of the great. In his religious 
opinions he was a moderate Shiite, and some elegies composed by him on the 
death of al-Husain are still extant. His conduct was disorderly and licentious, 
being so strongly addicted to pleasure and. amusements, that he wasted all his 
patrimony. His poetry is the acme of perfection (3). The following anecdote 
is related by Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik az-Zubaidi: “We 
“ were sitting with Dik al-Jinn when a youth came in and recited to him some 
“ verses of his composition, on which Dik al-Jinn drew from under his praying- 
“ carpet a large roll of papers containing pieces of his own poetry, and gave 
‘‘ it to the young man, saying: ‘Make use of this, my boy! and take it as a 
“ help when you compose verses.’ The youth then withdrew, and we asked 
“ who he was, to which Dik al-Jinn replied : ‘ That boy is a native of Jasim (4) 
“ and he says that he belongs to the tribe of Tai; he is surnamed Abu Tam- 
“ mam, and his name is Habib Ibn Aus; he possesses instruction, intelligence, 
“ and great natural abilities.’ ” Az-Zubaidi says also that Dik al-Jinn out¬ 
lived Abu Tammam and composed an elegy on his death. The birth of Dik al- 
Jinn took place A. H. 161 (A. D. 777-8), and his death in the reign of al-Mu- 
tawakkil, A. H. 235 (A. D. 849-50) or 236; he was then aged upwards of 
seventy years.—When Abu Nuwas passed through Emessa on his way to Egypt, 
where he intended reciting to al-Khasib (5) some poems which he had composed 
in his honour, Dik al-Jinn heard of his arrival and concealed himself through 
the apprehension of betraying to him his own relative inferiority as a poet. He 
was at home when Abu Nuwas knocked at the door and asked admission, but 
the maid answered that her master was not within. Abu Nuwas immediately 
perceived the motive which prevented him from appearing, and said to her: 
“ Tell him to come forth, for he has thrown the people of Irak into ecstasy 
“ with this verse of his : 

‘ A rosy liquor, received from the hand of a gazelle-like nymph, who seemed to have 
‘ extracted it from her cheeks and then passed it round.’ ” 
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When Dik al-Jinn heard the message, he went forth to meet Abu Nuwas and 
received him as his guest.—This verse is taken from the following piece: 

Fear no reproach (6), but bring here the wine; let water remove its intoxicating qua- 408 
lities, and let our morning draughts be protracted till the hour comes for passing round 
the evening cup. Dispel every care from one who is burdened with affliction ; at the 
very mention of that wine, the eyes shrink from its brightness. Arise! bear it quickly 
round in a cup of no puny size 1 nay, pour it out in all its strength and purity. She 
rose with a glass, brilliant and sparkling so as nearly to burn her hand; she must 
have taken the refulgence of her own bright forehead or of the sun to form therewith 
that dazzling goblet. Throughout that day our hands shed the blood of the wine- 
cup (7), but the wine revenged itself upon our legs; a rosy liquor, received from the 
hand of a gazelle-like nymph, who seemed to have extracted it from her cheeks and 
then passed it round. 

It is mentioned by al-Jihshiari (8) in his History of the Vizirs that the Habib 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ragliban of the genealogy given above, was a kdtib under 
the khalif al-Mansur, and the president of the Donation Office (9); he was still 
living, by that writer’s account, in the year 143 (A. D. 760-1). He adds that 
Dik al-Jinn the poet was one of his descendants, and that the Mosque of Ibn 
Raghban at Baghdad was named after him. This Habib, says he again, was a 
mawla to Habib Ibn Maslama al-Fihri. I may here add some remarks : Habib 
Ibn Maslama al-Fihri (of the tribe of Koraish ) was one of Moawia’s favourite 
officers, having rendered him signal service at the battle of Siffin. Moawia, 
when his authority was firmly established, dispatched Habib on a mission of im¬ 
portance, and when the latter was leaving the palace, he was met by al-Hasan, 
the son of (the khalif ) Ali, who said to him : “ It may be, 0 Habib ! that the jour- 
u ney you are about to undertake is an act of rebellion against God.”—“ By 
“ no means,” retorted Habib; “I am not going to join your father.”—“ Sav, 

“ rather,” replied al-Hasan, “ that you conform to Moawia’s humours because 
‘ 1 he enjoys prosperity; but the more he has exalted you in the world, the 
“ more he has weakened your religious principles; and though you act foully, 

“ you should at least speak fairly; then we might apply to you these words of 
“ God’s : And others acknowledge their crimes, icho had mixed a good with an evil 
“ deed (10); but, unfortunately, you are as those of whom God said : Say rather, 

“ that their sinful deeds have choked up their hearts!” (11). This Habib bore the 
surname of Abu Abd ar-Rahman; he was appointed governor of Armenia bv 
Moawia, and he died there A. H. 42 (A. D. 662-3), before reaching his fiftieth 
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year.—Dik al-Jinn had a slave-girl called Dunya, of whom he was passionately 
fond, but having suspected her of improper conduct with Wasif, his slave-boy, 
he put her to death : an act of which he afterwards repented. He then com¬ 
posed numerous poems expressive of the love he bore her, and one of these 
pieces is as follows : 

0 bunch of dates ! destruction has fallen upon thee (12). With thy blood I have 
watered the earth, yet how often did my lips absorb from thine the draught of love. 
I gave my sword power over the circuit of her neck (13), and my tears now flow upon 
her cheeks. By the merits of her sandals I declare that nothing ever trod on the 
sands, dearer to me than her sandals. I did not slay her (through insensibility), for 
I could never avoid weeping when the dust fell upon her face (14); but I was unwilling 
that another should love her, and I could not bear that the boy should cast his eyes 
on her. 

In another of those pieces he says : 

She visited my couch after her burial, and I bestowed lengthened kisses on that 
neck which was adorned by its grace alone. And I said: “Joy of my eyes! thou 
“hast been sent tome at last! but how was that possible, since the way from the tomb 
“is ever closed?” She answered: “There my bones are deposited, the sport of 
409 “ worms and the other offspring of the earth, but this is my spirit come to visit thee; 

“ such are the visits paid by those who are entombed.” 

The following verses also were composed by him on her; but some say that 
she herself made them on the death of her son Raghban : 

O thou for whom I should sacrifice my father’s life ! I have abandoned thee in the 
wide desert and shrouded thy face with the dust of the earth! O thou whom, after all 
my care, I have given over to corruption, and left there, to support my absence either 
with impatience or indifference! were I able to look on and watch the progress of 
corruption, I should have left thy face uncovered, not entombed. 

His writings abound with fine ideas.—We have spoken of Salamiya in the 
life of al-Mahdi Obaid Allah. 


(1) Dik al-Jinn means the cock of the genii; he was so called, according to Abft ’1-Faraj al-Ispahani, be¬ 
cause he was very ugly and had green eyes.— (Mir&at az-Zamdn, No. 640, fol.222.) 

(2) Habib Ibn Maslima was appointed to the government of Kinnisrln (near Aleppo) by Abb Obaida the 
Moslim conqueror of Syria. This was in A. H. 18 (A.D. 636-7).—See Freytag’s Hist. Halebi, and Price’s Re¬ 
trospect, vol. I. page 84. 

(3) From the extracts given farther on, it would appear that Ibn Khallik&n was not hard to be pleased. 
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(4) See vol. I. page 3S2. 

(5) See vol. I. page 392. 

(6) The right reading is Jj d**. 

(7) Literally: We passed that day with the breath (or life) of the cup panting by our hands. 

(8) “ Abft Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abdfts al-JihshlAri; a katib, an historian, and a writer of epistles. 
“ He is the author of a history of the vizirs, a work entitled Mizdn as-Shier (the balance for poetry).’ 
The author of the Fihrist from which we extract this short notice (see fol. 174) wrote A. H. 377. Al-Jih- 
shUri was probably still living when these lines were penned. Hadji Khalifa says that he was a native of 
KAfa (see bis bibliographical dictionary under the word Mizdn), but he appears not to have known the date 
of his death. 

(9) The Moslim troops when in actual service received pay, but under the title of a donation; it was fur¬ 
nished to them, at regular intervals, by the Donation Office (Diwdn al-Atd). 

(10) Koran, surat 9, verse 103. 

(11) Koran, surat 83, verse 14. 

(12) Literally : 0 spathe of the date-tree! death has climbed up to thee and gathered for thee with its hands 
the fruit of destruction. 

(13) The autograph hasl^aUsL. 

(14) Her face was so delicate that an atom of dust would have hurt her. 


ABU L-KASIM AD-DARIKI. 

Abu ’1-Kasim P\hd al-Aziz Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Aziz 
ad-Daraki ranks among the greatest of the Shafite doctors; and his father was 
held to be the chief traditionist of Ispahan for the age in which he lived. Abu 
1-Kasim settled at Naisapur, A. H. 353 (A. D. 964and during some years he 
professed the science of jurisprudence in that city, after which he removed to 
Baghdad, where he continued to reside till his death. He studied the law 
under Abu Ishak al-Marwazi (vol I. page 7), and was Abu Hamid al-Isfaraini’s 
master in that science after the death of Abu ’1-Hasan Ibn al-Marzuban. Most 
of the shaikhs at Baghdad, and a number of persons from other countries, 
attended his lessons. On his first arrival there, he commenced by teaching 
in the Mosque of Dalaj Ibn Ahmad (1), situated in the street of Abu Khalaf, in 
the Grant of ar-Rabi (2); he opened a class also in the great mosque for the 
discussion of points of law and the instruction of pupils who aspired to the rank 
of mufti. The place of head-professor of the Shafite doctrines at Baghdad then 
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devolved to him, and great numbers pursued their studies in a most successful 
manner under his tuition. In developing the principles of Shafite jurispru¬ 
dence, he followed, in some cases, a system peculiar to himself, and which 
attested, by its excellence, the soundness of his information. He was sus¬ 
pected, however, of holding Motazilite opinions, (but) the shaikh Abu Hamid 
al-Isfaraini declared that he never saw an abler doctor of the law. Ad-Da- 
raki learned the Traditions from his maternal grandfather al-Hasan Ibn Muham¬ 
mad ad-Daraki. When consulted on a point of law, he always took a long 
time to reflect before giving an opinion ; and it sometimes happened that his 
decisions were completely opposed to those of the two imdms, as-Shafi and Abu 
Hanifa. When observations were made to him on this subject, he used to an¬ 
swer by citing an appropriate Tradition and tracing it up to the Prophet, after 
which he would observe that it was better to follow the Traditions than the 
opinions enounced by either of the two imdms. He died at Baghdad on Friday, 
the 13th of Shawwal, A. H. 3T5 (Feb. A. D. 986), aged upwards of seventy 
years. Some say, but erroneously, that his death occurred in the month of 
Zu ’1-Kaada. His exactitude as a traditionist is universally admitted, and his 
authority as a doctor is held to be of the highest order.—According to as- 
Samani, Ddraki means belonging to Ddrak; this place I believe to be one of the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Ispahan. The same author calls him Abd al- 
Aziz Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad ad-Daraki; whether he be right or not, God best 
knows! 

(1) This mosque was probably founded by Dalaj, who, as has been already noticed, vol. I. page 9, was 
remarkable for his wealth and charity. 

(2) See vol. I. page 826. 


IBN NUBATA THE POET. 

The poet Abu Nasr Abd al-Aziz, surnamed Ibn Nubata, drew his descent 
from the tribe of Saad, a branch of that of Tamim; his genealogy, which we 
give here, will render this evident: his father Omar was the son of M uhamm ad 
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Ibn Ahmad Ibn INubata Ibn Ilumaid Ibn Nubata Ibn al-Hajjaj Ibn Matar Ibn 
Khalid Ibn Amr Ibn Razah Ibn Riah Ibn Saad Ibn Thujair Ibn Rabia Ibn Kaab 
Ibn Saad Ibn Zaid Manat Ibn Tamim Ibn Murr: the remainder of the genealogy 
is well known (1). This able poet, whose compositions display the combined 
excellencies of style and thought, went from country to country for the pur- 410 
pose of reciting'to princes, vizirs, and other great men, the poems which he had 
composed in their praise. Some brilliant kasidas and exquisite eulogiums 
addressed by him to Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan are still preserved, and one of 
these pieces we shall give here: it was written by him in a letter to that prince, 
who had just made him a present of a black horse with a white forehead and 
legs; 

O prince! thou whose generous qualities are the offspring of thy natural disposition, 
and whose pleasing aspect is the emblem of thy mind; I have received the present which 
you sent me, a noble steed whose portly neck seems to unite the heavens to the earth 
on which he treads. Hast thou then conferred a government upon me (2), since thou 
sendest me a spear to which a flowing mane serves as a banner (3). We take possession 
of what thou hast conferred and find it to be a horse whose forehead and legs are 
marked with white, and whose body is so black, that a single drop extracted from 
that colour would suffice to form night’s darkest shades (k). It would seem that the 
morning had struck him on the forehead ( and thus made it white), for which reason he 
took his revenge by wading into the entrails ( regions ) of the morning, (and thus whitening 
his legs). He paces slowly, yet one of his names is Lightning; he wears a veil ( having 
his face covered with white, as if to conceal it), and yet beauty itselfwould.be his only rival. 

Had the sun and the moon a portion only of his ardour, it would be impossible to with¬ 
stand (5) their heat. The eye cannot follow his movements,unless you (retn him in and) 
restrain his impetuosity. The glances of the eye cannot seize all his perfections, unless 
the eye be lead away captive by his beauty (and be thus enabled to follow him ) (6). 

In describing thus the whiteness of his horse’s forehead and legs, the poet 
had an inspiration of great originality; and I do not think that a similar train 
of thought was ever expressed before. He composed also a long kastda rhyming 
in L and containing the praises of Saif ad-Dawlat; from it we extract these 
verses: 

You have showered down gifts upon me till I felt them irksome, and was almost 
tempted to extol the passion of avarice (in a patron). If you still wish to bestow favours 
upon me, give me also the desire to obtain them, or else bestow them not. Your gene¬ 
rosity has left me nought to wish for; and you are the cause that I live in the world 
devoid of hope. 

In the first verse of this extract, the poet comes near to the idea expressed by 
al-Bohtori in the following lines: 
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I left you from a feeling of estrangement which nothing can efface; your generosity 
put me to the blush, and your favours cast a shade over the sunshine of our friendship. 
By the abundance of your gifts you repelled me from you, so that I fear we shall never 
meet again. How strange that presents should cause a rupture of friendship, and that 
marks of kindness should be felt as an insult. 

A similar idea is also expressed in a poem addressed by Dibil Urn Ali ’1-Khuzai 
to al-Muttalib Ibn Abd Allah al-Khuzai, the emir of Egypt; the verses to which 
we allude begin thus : 

O for the days I passed with al-Muttalib! 

Having already given them in the life of Dibil ( ml . /. page 509), we shall not 
repeat them here. It is now a hacknied thought, having passed from one poet 
to another, and being frequently employed by them all; some of them spread¬ 
ing it out, and others expressing it with concision: thus I met with it in a piece 
of verse composed by Ali Ibn Jabala al-Akawwak (a poet whose life we shall 
give), and addressed by him in a letter to Abu Dolaf al-Ijli (T); I should give 
the piece here were it not so long. With what grace has Abu ’1-Ala ’1-Maarri 
expressed the same thought in this line : 

Did you moderate your kindness, I should visit you; but the sweetest water is repul¬ 
sive, if its coolness be too great. 

Let us return to our subject: Ibn Nubata’s poetry fills a large volume, and the 
greater part of his verses is good. He at one time went to Rai and recited to 
411 Abu ’1-Fadl Muhammad Ibn al-Amid some kasidas which he had composed, in 
his praise; he had also a conversation with him, the particulars of which we shall 
relate in the life of the latter. He was born A. H. 327 (A. D. 938-9), and he 
died at Baghdad on Sunday, the 3rd of Shawwal, A. H. 405 (March, A.D. 1015), 
shortly after sunrise. His interment took place before the hour of noon, in 
the Khaizuran cemetery, situated on the east bank of the Tigris.— The following 
anecdote was related by Abu Ghalib Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sahl: “I went 
“ to visit Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Nasr al-Baghdadi, the author 
“ of the Epistles and of the work called al-Mufdwida ( conversation );”—this Abu 
’l-Hasan was the brother of the Malikite kadi Abd al-Wahhab, and we shall 
speak of him again in the life of the latter;—“ he was then at Wasit and in his 
“ last illness. I sat with him for some time, but, as he felt a diarrhea coming 
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“ on, I rose to withdrew, on which he repeated to me this verse, by Abu Nasr 
“ Abd al-Aziz (Ibn Nubdta ): 

‘ Let your eyes enjoy a parting look at the friend whom you are about to leave; for 
‘ I do not think that I shall ever see you again in the valley [where we met so often).’ 

“ He then said: ‘ I went to see Abu Nasr himself the very day on which he 
“ died, and he recited to me this verse as I was taking leave of him; and on 
“ my way home I was informed of his death.’ On the night of that day 
“ Abu ’1-Hasan himself expired.” We shall give the date of his death in the 
life of Abd al-Wahhab. It is related by Abu Ali Muhammad lbn Washah Ibn 
Abd Allah that he heard Abu Nasr say: “I was one day making the siesta in 
‘ ‘ the vestibule of my house, when a person knocked at the door. ‘ Who is 
“ there?’ said I.—‘A native of the East,’ was the answer.—‘What is your 
“ business ?’— ‘ Are you not the author of this verse: 

‘ He who dies not by the sword must die some other way; the modes of death are 
* various, but that evil still remains the same ?’ 

“ To this I answered that I was the author.—‘ Will you allow me then to repeat 
“it as having been authorised to do so by yourself?’ — ‘Certainly.’ The 
“ person then went away. Towards the end of the same day, I heard another 
“ knock at the door, and on asking who was there, I received this answer: ‘ An 
“ inhabitant of Tahart, in the West country (8).’—‘ What is your business?’— 
“ ‘ Are you the author of this verse : 

‘ He who dies not by the sword, etc. ? ’ 

“—‘lam he.’—‘ Will you allow me then to repeat it as having been authorised 
“ to do so by yourself ?’—‘ Certainly.’ I was thus much astonished to find that 
“ this verse had reached the East and the West.” 

(1) See Eichhorn’s Monumenta Hist. Arab. tab. V. 

(2) The true reading is U_Jj ; all the manuscripts are wrong except the autograph. 

{3} It is perhaps necessary to observe that when a prince conferred a military command upon one Of his 
subjects, he gave him a standard formed of a spear with a cravat or flag tied around the head of it. The 
poet here compares his horse to a spear on account of his erect and lofty stature; the knotted banner is re¬ 
presented by the mane. 
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(4) I have endeavoured, by a long paraphrase, to express the thought contained in this verse. The word 
rendered by we have taken possession is which has been incorrectly given in all the manuscripts, 

with the exception of the autograph. Its literal meaning is: we dismount, or we stop at our journey’s end. 

(8) Here again all .the manuscripts are wrong except the autograph. For ^S^jVe must read 
The copyists did not understand what they were writing. 

(6) Such is the meaning of the original verses, which are as difficult to translate as to understand. 

(7) The life of Abft Dolaf will be found in the first volume. 

(8) See vol. I. page 580. 


IBN MUGHALLIS AL-ANDALUSI. 

Abu Muhammad Abd al-Aziz Ibn Ahmad Ibn as-Sid Ibn Mughallis al- 
Kaisi al-Andalusi (a member of the tribe of Kais and a native of Spain) was a highly 
distinguished philologer and grammarian. Having left Spain, he settled in 
Egypt, where he pursued his literary studies under the tuition of Abu Yakub 
Yusuf Ibn Yakub an-Najirmi (1); he took lessons also from Abu ’1-Ala Said ar- 
Rabai, the author of the Fusils (see vol. I. page 632). At Baghdad, he increased 
his stock of information and contributed to that of others. There exists some 
good poetry of his composition, such as the following piece : 

Her eyes are languishing, but not with sickness (2), yet my heart is sick [of love) for 
her. She has accustomed my eyes to sleeplessness by drawing from them a gush of 
tears which prevents them from closing, She paid me a visit, not through love, but to 
let me perceive her dislike. 

412 He composed a great quantity of verses. Abu ’t-Tahir Ibn Khalaf, the author 
of the Onwdn (see vol. I. page 218), maintained a contest with him for supe¬ 
riority, and the kasidas in which they strived to surpass each other are still pre¬ 
served in the volumes containing their poetical works. To avoid prolixity, we 
shall not give any passages.from them. He died at Old Cairo on Wednesday, 
the 24th of the first Jumada, A.H. 427 (March, A. D. 1036); the funeral service 
was said over him, in the Musalla of as-Sadafi, by the shaikh Abu ’1-Hasan 
Ali Ibn Ibrahim al-Haufi (3), the author of the Tafsir, or commentary on the 
Koran; he was interred near the Banu Ishak. 
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(1) His life is given by Ibn Khallikin. 

(2) See vol. I. page 28, note (3). 

(3) His life will be found farther on. 


ABD AS-SAMAD IBN ALI AL-HASHIMI. 

Abu Muhammad Abd as-Samad al-Hashimi (a descendant from Hdshim, Mu¬ 
hammad’s great-grandfather ), was the son of Aii Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn 
Abd al-Muttalib. The hdjiz Abu ’l-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi mentions, in his work 
entitled Shuzdr al-OkM, some strange particularities relative to this person. 
“ He was born,” says he, “ A.H. 104 (A.D. 722-3), and his brother Muhammad 
‘ ‘ Ibn Ali, the father of (the khalifs ) as-Saffah and al-Mansur, came into the world 
“ A.H. 60 (A.D. 679-80); there was thus an interval of forty-four years between 
“ the births of each. Abd as-Samad died A. H. 185 (A. D. 801), and Muham- 
“ mad, A. H. 126 (A. D. 743-4); their deaths were thus separated by a period 
“ of fifty-nine years. In the year 50 (A. D. 670-1), Yazid the son of Moawia 
“ made the pilgrimage, and in the year 150 (A. D. 767-8) Abd as-Samad led the 
“ pilgrim caravan to Mekka, yet they were both in the same degree of descent 
“ from Abd Manaf; Yazid being the son of Moawia, the son of Abu Sofyan 
“ Sakhr, the son of Harb, the son of Omaiya, the son of Abd Shams, the son 
“ of Abd Manaf; and Abd as-Samad being the son of Ali, the son of Abd Allah, 
“ the son of al-Abbas, the son of al-Muttalib, the son of Hashim, the son of Abd 
“ Manaf: whence it appears that in their respective genealogies five links inter- 
“ vened between each of them and Abd Manaf. Abd as-Samad witnessed the 
“ reigns of as-Saffah and al-Mansur, who were both the sons of his brother; 
“ he then lived to see the reign of al-Mahdi, to whose father he was paternal 
“ uncle; then the reign of al-Hadi, whose grandfather was his nephew; and he 
“ died in the reign of ar-Rashid. He said one day to this last khalif: ‘ Com- 
“ mander of the faithful! in this assembly there are a commander of the faith- 
“ f«l, a commander of the faithful’s paternal uncle, the paternal uncle of a 
“ commander of the faithful’s paternal uncle, and the paternal uncle of one 
“ was a paternal uncle to a paternal uncle of a commander of the faithful.’ 
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“ And this was the fact, for Sulaiman, the son of Abu Jaafar (al-Mamilr) was 
u uncle to ar-Rashid, and al-Abbas was uncle to Sulaiman and Abd as-Samad 
“ was uncle to al-Abbas. He died without having cast his first teeth, and 
“ those of the lower jaw were united into one mass.”—It is stated by Ibri 
Jarir at-Tabari, in his History, that Abd as-Samad was born in the month of 
Rajab, A. H. 106 (Nov.-Dee. A. D. 724), and that he died in the month-of the 
latter Jumada, A. H. 175 (October, A. D. 791); another historian says that his 
death took place at Baghdad, and some persons place his birth in A. H. 109, or 
105, at al-Humaima (1), a town situated in the country called the Balka. His 
mother was the Katira in whose praise Obaid Allah Ibn Kais ar-Rukaiyat (2) 
composed his kastda , which begins thus : 

The sight of Kathira renews his joy (3). 

Abd as-Samad became blind towards the end of his life. We shall give the life 
of his father Ali and his brother Muhammad. 


(1) This is probably the Amaime of Berghaus’s map of Syria; it is placed at about twenty-five miles to the 
north-east of Akaba, and about forty to the south of Petra. 

(2) See page S3 of this volume, note (14). 

(3) This hemistich is incorrectly given in all the manuscripts except the autograph. The true reading is: 


IBN BABAK THE POET. 

Abu ’l-Kasim Abd as-Samad Ibn Mansur Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Babak was a 
poet noted for the quantity and the excellence of his productions. I have seen 
his collected poetical works in three volumes. The cast of his poetry is pecu¬ 
liarly pleasing, and the eulogistic pieces addressed by him to the great men of 
the numerous countries which he visited were retributed in the most generous 
manner. The following passages may give an idea of his style : 

415 A graceful nymph, gifted by nature with the sweetest charms, came to visit me with 
trembling steps, whilst the Pleiades were rising and still hesitating in their career. As 
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she dispelled the shades of night {with the light of her beauty), I exclaimed : “Is it the 
“ eye of the morning which openeth, or a sunbeam darting through the cloud?” She 
drew near, glancing magic from her eyes, and trembling like a gazelle which crops its 
food in the lonely desert. During the darkness of that night, which spread over us the 
softest folds of its mantle, we partook of the purple liquor till the constellation of the 
Eagle began to sink towards the horizon. We shared a wine which bore on its surface 
bubbles like the drops from a lover’s wounded heart, or like the tears from a love-struck 
suitor’s eyes. When we mixed it with water (1), it rose in revolving circlets, which 
trembled like the eyes of a virgin when the veil which conceals her features is torn away. 
That liquor is accustomed to take away the reason, and it seems to hold mastery over the 
thoughts deposited (2) in men’s hearts. We passed the night in secret joy; our mutual 
love stood revealed and our long-hidden passion was disclosed. But towards the 
hour in which the kata (3) that has outstripped its fellows returns from the spring where 
it took its morning draught,—at the time in which the plaintive doves take refuge in the 
branches,—she withdrew, vanquished by wine, and as her faltering tongue refused its 
office, she bade me adieu with her hand. 

My dearest friends 1 mix for us a cup of wine, and let its brightness dispel the shades 
of night from around us. Let the bubbles spark on its surface, so that I tremble lest 
they burn my companion when he intends to drink. And then let none deny that the 
sun has set in my friend’s mouth, for the radiance of his cheeks will give them the lie. 

One of his kastdas contains a remarkably tender verse; it is this : 


The zephyr swept by me, and sighed so tenderly, that it seemed to have heard me 
as I complained of my sufferings. 

This poet died at Baghdad, A. H. 410 (A.D. 1019-20). 


(11 The autograph has and the other manuscripts . * when poured out. 

(2) For jJLaj read 

(3) The kata is a sort of grouse which frequents the desert. Every night they fly to the nearest source, 
which is often at a great distance, and fill their crops with water which they bring back early in the morning 
to their young. In many Arabic proverbs, allusion is made to the habits of this bird; see M. de Sacy’s Chres- 
tomathie, t. II. p. 368, and t. III. 416, 807. Dr. Russel gives a description of it in the Bistory of Aleppo; it 
is the tetrao alchata of Linnteus. 
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ABU ’L-MAHASIN AR-RUYANI. 

Abu ’l-Mahasin Abd al-Wahid Ibn Ismail Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad ar- 
Ruyani, a Shafite jurisconsult, was one 6f the most eminent men of his age as 
a dogmatic theologian, a controvertist, and a teacher of the doctrines peculiar to 
his sect. He took lessons from Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Bayan [Ibn Mu¬ 
hammad] al-Kazruni (vol. I. page 377), and from Abu ’1-Husain Abd al-Ghafir 
Ibn Muhammad al-Farisi at Maiyafarikin; the traditional knowledge which he 
had received was transmitted through Zahir Ibn Tahir as-Shahhami (1) and 
others to the following generation. The highest respect and veneration were 
shown to him in the country ( where the Seljdks ruled), and the vizir Nizam al- 
Mulk honoured him with special favour on account of his eminent merit. After 
residing for some time in Bokhara, he proceeded to Ghazna and Naisapur, where 
he frequented the society of the learned, and attended the conferences presided 
by Nasir al-Marwazi (see vol.I. p.606). He then drew up a taalika (2) composed 
of the observations made by that doctor, and he learned Traditions also. A col¬ 
lege was founded by him at Amul in Tabaristan, and he subsequently proceeded 
to Rai, where he filled the functions of a professor. From thence he went to 
Ispahan and made dictations (3) in the principal mosque. Some instructive 
works were composed by him, such as the Bahr al-Mazhab (ocean of the doctrine), 
one of the most voluminous treatises which the Shafites possess on their juris¬ 
prudence ; the Mandsis, or opinions pronounced by the imam as-Shafi on points 
of law; the Kdfi (sufficient) (4), and the Hilyat al-Mdmin (ornament of the true 
believer) (5): he wrote also some treatises on dogmatic theology and on contro¬ 
versy. It is related that he used to say: “ Were all as-Shafi’s works burned, I 
414 “ could dictate them from memory.” The kadi and hdfiz Abu Muhammad Abd 
Allah Ibn Yusuf (6) makes mention of him in his Tabakdt, or chronological bio¬ 
graphy, of the Shafite imams: “Abu ’l-Mahasin ar-Ruyani,” says he, “the 
“ pearl of the age and the imam of jurisprudence.” Notice is taken of him also 
by Abu Zakariya Yahya Ibn Manda (7). He taught the Traditions in different 
countries, and gave them on the authority of an immense number of persons 
from whom he had received them. His birth took place in the month of Zu ’1- 
Hijja, A. H. 415 (February, A. D. 1025). The hdfiz Abu Tahir as-Silafi (vol. I. 
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i6) says . “ We received intelligence that Abu ’1-Mahasin ar-Ruyani was 
rdered at Amul in the month of Muharram, A. H. 502 (August-Sept. 
XI 1 08), as he had just finished one of his dictations; he fell a victim to the 
tated spirit of sectar ian fanaticism.” It is mentioned too by Mamar Ibn 
tl-Wahid Ibn Fakhir (8), in the list of deaths extracted by him from Abu 
as-Samani’s (9) work, that ar-Ruyani was slain by heretics ( maldhid) at 
, and in the mosque, on Friday, the 11th of Muharram in the above-men- 
1 year.— Rilydni means belonging to Rdydn, a city in Tabaristan which has 
ced many learned men.— Amul is a city in the same region; we have 
ly spoken of it (vol. I. page 647). 


ach is the true orthography of this name; not Skahdmi, as in vol. I. page 192. 

?e page 28 of this volume, 
ee vol. I. pages 29 and 212, note (1). 
his is a treatise on Shafite jurisprudence, 
his is also a work on jurisprudence. 

he kftdi Abh Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Yusuf al-JurjAni was a hdfiz and a jurisconsult. He drew up 
on the merits of as-Sh&fl, and another on the merits of the imfim Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. He composed 
r abakdt of Shafite doctors. Born at Jurj&n, A.H. 409 (A. D. 1018-9); died in Zd ’l-Kaada, A. H. 489 
ov. 1096).— {Tab. as-Shdf.) 
iis life is given by our author. 

he hdlIz Abd Ahmad Mamar Ibn Abd al-Wfthid Ibn Fftkhir drew his descent from the tribe of Koraish 
; a native of Ispahan. He was learned in the Traditions, and obtained great distinction as a preacher, 
uous conduct procured him the utmost respect and consideration. He died at the age of seventy, on a 
' to Hij&z, A.H. 664 (A.D. 1168-9). —{Nuj-Am . Al-Y&fi.)—This is certainly the same hdfiz who is called 
• as-Samdni Abd al-Wdhid, in the Tabakdt al-Hu/fdz ; MS. of the Ducal Library at Gotha, of which 
sess an edition lithographed by H. F. Wtlstenfeld. The extreme incorrectness of this work for the names, 
eg, and the facts, reduces its authority to a very low standard. 

'he true reading is ^ IkiUU. 


AL-BABBAGHA. 

>u ’1-Faraj Abd al-Wahid Ibn Nasr Ibn Muhammad al-Makhzumi (a member 
e tribe of Makhzdm ) is the poet who is generally known by the surname of 
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al-Babbagha. Ath-Thaalibi says in his Yatima that he was a native of Nisibin, 
and speaks of his talents in the highest terms; he gives also a number of epis¬ 
tles and pieces of verse composed by him, and inserts (the poetical correspon¬ 
dence) which passed between him and Abu Ishak as-Sabi, with other circum¬ 
stances too long to relate (1). The following are specimens of his poetry : 

O you who reign over my heart! my soul (is departing and) biddeth you adieu: it 
found not patience to console it (for your cruelty); nay, it (became insensible and) ceased 
to feel the anguish (of unrequited love). It was once my hope long to enjoy the breath 
of life, but now, since you abandon me, that hope subsists no more. May God inflict 
on me no longer the pains of existence! When you are absent, I can find no happi¬ 
ness in life. 

Thy image which I see so often in my dreams knows better than thyself how much I 
love thee, and feels more compassion for thy afflicted suitor than thou dost. When thy 
cruelty drove sleep from my eyes, that image would have visited my waking hours, could 
it possibly have done so. 

I remember a graceful maid whose countenance was clothed in a robe of beauty and 
encircled with a broidery of ringlets. When I called upon my heart for strength to 
endure the pains her cruelty inflicted, that heart became her ally. So perfect are 
the charms of her face, that the moon seems to have borrowed all her radiance there. 
When my heart urges me to fly from her tyranny, love says: “ Nought can avail against 
“ her; try and soothe her by submission (2).” 

In one of his comparisons he employs the following original idea : 

The hoofs of his rapid steeds stamp on the very rock the image of a crescent. The 
eye of the sun was dazzled (by their speed), and the dust which they raised seemed ap¬ 
plied to it as a collyrium. 

4IS Speaking of Said ad-Dawlat (3) the (grand )son of Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan, 
he says 

The cloud of his generosity overshadowed mankind; and its lightnings, the foreboders 
of a grateful shower, never deluded our hopes. His beneficence was no trickling 
streamlet; he bestowed till nothing more remained for him to give, or for mortals to 
desire. 

In the life of Abu Nasr Ibn Nubata (page \ 39) we have already given some 
passages containing a similar thought. The greater part of al-Babbagha’s poetry 
is characterised by the excellence (of its style) and the beauty of its ideas. He 
had been for some time in the service of Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan, but, on 
that prince’s death, he travelled from one country to another, and at length 
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died on Saturday, the 29th Shaaban, A. H. 398 (May, A. D. 1008;. It is stated 
however by the Khatib ( seevol . I. p. 75), in his History, that he died on the 
eve of Saturday, the 26th of Shaaban, A. H. 398. Ath-Thaalibi says : “ I 
“ heard the emir Abu ’1-Fadl al-Mikali relate that, on returning from the pil- 
“ grimage in the year 390, he entered Baghdad and met there Abu ’l-Faraj 
“ al-Babbagha, who was then far advanced in age, his body enfeebled by years, 
“ but his mind still possessing its usual vigour and elegance.”—He was sui- 
named Babbagha (parrot ) for the fluency of his language, or, as some say, for 
an impediment in his speech which made him lisp: I met with a note in the 
handwriting of Ibn Jinni the grammarian, in which it is stated that this name 
is to be written Faffagha , but God best knoweth which is the right orthogra¬ 
phy (4). 


(1) The life of al-Babbagha, some fragments of his poetry, and a part of his correspondence with A bit 
Ishak, extracted from the Yattma, were published at Leipsic, 1838, by Ph. Wolff. 

(2) The autograph gives the true reading, which is e>j\ im>. In the printed edition and the other manu¬ 
scripts, the reading is decidedly bad, as it contains a fault against prosody. 

(3) The history of Said ad-Dawlat, extracted from Kami! ad-din’s History of Aleppo, has been published in 
Arabic by professor Freytag at the end of his edition of Lokmftn’s Fables. Bonn, 1823. 

(4) Babbagha, the Arabic name for the green parrot, is evidently the same word as the Spanish and Por¬ 
tuguese papagayo (parrot), the German papagey, the Italian pappagallo, the old French papegai, and the 
English popinjay; as there is no p in the Arabic alphabet, a b or an f are equally used to replace it. This 
word is not originally Arabic; it belongs perhaps to some Indian dialect. 


ABU MANSUR AL-BAGHDADI. 

The ustad ( master ) Abu Mansur Abd al-Kahir Ibn Tahir Ibn Muhammad ai- 
Baghdadi (a native of Baghdad), a dogmatic theologian and a member of the sect 
of as-Shafi, was well acquainted with the belles-lettres, and versed in a great 
number of other sciences, particularly arithmetic; of the last he was a complete 
master and wrote on it some instructive works, one of which bears the title of 
at-Takmila (the completion). He possessed great skill in the art of calculating the 
shares to which the different heirs of an inheritance are entitled, and he com- 
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posed also a great quantity of poetry. The hdfiz Abd al-Ghafir al-Farisi men¬ 
tions him in the Sidk, or continuation of the History of Naisapur, and says : 
“ He came to Naisapur with his father, and possessed great riches, which he 
“ spent on the learned (in the law) and on the Traditionists: he never made 
“ of his information a source of profit. He composed treatises on different 
“ sciences and surpassed his contemporaries in every branch of learning, seven- 
“ teen of which he taught publicly. He studied jurisprudence under Abu Ishak 
“ as-Shirazi, and, on that doctor’s death, he filled his place as a professor in 
“ the mosque of Akil; during some years he gave lessons there, which were assi- 
“ duously attended by doctors of the greatest eminence; amongst his pupils 
“ were Nasir al-Marwazi and Zain al-Islam al-Kushairi.” He died in the city 
of Isfarain, A. H. 429 (A. D. 1037-8), and was interred beside the grave of his 
master Abu Ishak. 


ABU ’N-NAJIB AS-SUHRAWARDI. 

Abu ’n-Najib Abd al-Kahir as-Suhrawardi, surnamed Dia ad-din (splendour of 
religion), was a descendant of the khalif Abu Bakr ; his father Abd Allah being 
the son of Muhammad Ibn Ammuya Abd Allah Ibn Saad Ibn al-Husain Ibn al- 
Kasim Ibn Alkama Ibn an-Nadr Ibn Muaz Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn al-Kasim Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr as-Siddik. But Ibn an-Najjar says in his History of 
Baghdad: “ I give here the genealogy of the shaikh Abu ’n-Najib as I found it 
“ in his own handwriting: Abd al-Kahir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhamriiad Ibn 
u Ammuya Abd Allah Ibn Saad Ibn al-Husain Ibn al-Kasim Ibn an-Nadr Ibn 
416 u al-Kasim Ibn Saad (1) Ibn an-Nadr Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn al-Kasim Ibn 
“ Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr as-Siddik.” This list must be more correct than 
the former, since it was written out by Abu ’n-Najib himself.— Abu ’n-Najib, 
the first teacher of his age in Irak, was born at Suhraward on or about the 
year 490 (A. D. 1097). He went to Baghdad and studied jurisprudence at the 
Niz&miya College under Asaad al-Mihani (see vol. I. page 189) and other mas- 
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ters • he then walked in the path of Sufism, and, having conceived a strong 
passion for retirement and an aversion for worldly concerns, he abstained, 
for a long period of time, from all intercourse with mankind, and sedulously 
devoted his efforts to the task of obtaining the divine favour. He afterwards 
returned to the world and converted great numbers from their evil courses by 
his exhortations and admonitions. A convent was built by him on the west 
bank of the Tigris at Baghdad, in which he lodged a number of holy men who 
were his disciples. He was then induced to give lessons in the Nizdmiya Col¬ 
lege, and, during the period of his professorship, the effects of the divine 
grace with which he was favoured were manifested in the rapid progress of 
his pupils. His appointment took place on the 27th of Muharram, A. H. 545 
(May, A. D. 1150), and his removal from office in the month of Rajab, 547. 
The hdfiz Abu ’s-Saad as-Samani has handed down some Traditions on his au¬ 
thority, and he mentions him also in his work (the supplement to the History of 
Baghdad ). Abu ’n-Najib set out on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and on his 
arrival at Mosul, A. H. 557 (A. D. 1162), he gave pious exhortations at sittings 
held by him in the Old Mosque; he then proceeded to Syria, but on reaching 
Damascus, he was prevented from visiting the holy city by the rupture of the 
truce which had been concluded between the Moslims and the Franks, whose 
projects may God frustrate! On his arrival at Damascus, a most honourable 
reception was granted to him by al-Malik al-Aadil Nur ad-din Mahmud, the 
sovereign of Syria. He there held regular assemblies at which he preached, 
but, after a short stay, he returned to Baghdad, in which city he died, on Fri¬ 
day, the 17th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 563 (March, A. D. 1168), at the hour 
of evening prayers. Early the next morning, he was interred in the convent 
founded by himself. His birth was on or about the year 490 (A. D. 1097), ac¬ 
cording to the statement of Shihab ad-din, his brother’s son. His nephew Shi- 
hab ad-din Abu Hafs Omar as-Suhrawardi shall be spoken of in another part 
of this work.— Suhrawardi means belonging to Suhraward, which is a village near 
Zanjan in Persian Irak. 


(1) This link of his genealogy is given in the autograph. 
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ABU 'L-KASIM AL-KUSHAIRI. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Abd al-Karim Ibli Hawazin Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Talha Ibn 
Muhammad al-Kushairi, a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, was one of the f .most 
learned men of the age in the science of jurisprudence, koranic exegesis, the 
Traditions, dogmatic theology, the belles-lettres, and poetry; he possessed also 
great skill in penmanship and a profound knowledge of Sufism, to the prac¬ 
tices of which he united a perfect acquaintance with the law. He drew his 
descent from one of the Arabs who settled in Khorasan (on the first conquest of 
that country by the Moslims ), and his family inhabited a place there called Ustuwa. 
A t an early age he lost his father, and his youth was devoted to the study of 
(Arabic) literature. He possessed a village in the neighbourhood of Ustuwa, and, 
as it was oppressed by excessive taxation, he resolved on proceeding to Naisapur 
that he might acquire a knowledge of arithmetic sufficient to qualify him as an 
assessor, and thus enable him to protect his village from the rapacity of the 
revenue officers. On arriving in that city, he happened to attend an assembly 
presided by the shaikh Abu Ali al-Hasan Ihn Ali ad-Dakkak, who was the great 
master (of Sufism) in that age; the discourse which he heard excited his admi¬ 
ration, and left so deep an impression on his mind, that he abandoned his former 
project and entered as a candidate on the path of Sufism. Ad-Dakkak, remark¬ 
ing in his countenance the indications of a noble character, received him with 
kindness and admitted him (into the order); he then excited his generous ambi¬ 
tion and advised him to cultivate the science (of the law). Abu Kasim was thus 
induced to attend the lessons of Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Bakr at-Tusi (1), 
under whom he pursued the study of jurisprudence till he had noted down the 
whole course as delivered by that teacher. His next master was Abu Bakr Ibn 
Furak (2), under whom he studied with great assiduity till he mastered the sci¬ 
ence of dogmatic theology. He then went to the course held by Abu Ishak 
417 al-Isfaraini, and during the first days he remained seated as a simple auditor, till 
Abu Ishak at length told him that the science which he taught could not be 
learned by mere listening, and that it was absolutely necessary to take it down 
in writing. Upon this, Abu ’1-Kasim repeated to him the whole of the lectures 
which he had heard on the preceding days. Abu Ishak was struck with admi- 
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ration at a circumstance so extraordinary, and fully appreciating his pupil’s great 
abilities, he treated him with marked honour and said: “ It is not necessary 
“ that you should attend my lectures; all you have to do is to read my works.” 
Abd ’1-Kasim then continued his studies at home, and having acquired a com¬ 
plete acquaintance with the systems of doctrine peculiar to the two professors, 
Ibn Furak and Ibn Ishak, he perused the books composed by the kadi Abu 
Bakr al-Bakillani (3). During this time he regularly followed the sittings held 
by ad-Dakkak and obtained from him his daughter in marriage, although she had 
many relations entitled to her hand. On the death of his father-in-law, he ad¬ 
vanced in the career of Sufism by devoting his efforts to the attainment of spiritual 
perfection, and to the deliverance of his heart from, the consciousness of indivi¬ 
duality (4). About this time he began to compose his works, and before the 
year 410 (A. D. 1019) he finished his great commentary on the Koran, entitled 
at-Taisir fi Ilm it-Tafsir (the science of the koranic exegesis made easy), which is one 
of the best works on the subject (5); another of his productions is a treatise on 
the Men of the Path (see vol. I. p. 259). In making the pilgrimage to Mekka, he 
met in the caravan, with the shaikh Abu Muhammad al-Juwaini, the father of the 
Imam al-Haramain (vol. II. p. 27), Ahmad Ibn al-Husain al-Baihaki (vol. I. p. 57), 
and a number of other eminent men, from whom he learned the Traditions 
both at Baghdad and in the province of Hijaz. He was an expert horseman and 
well skilled in the use of arms. By the excellence of his sermons and exhorta¬ 
tions, he held the first rank as a preacher, and in the year 437 (A.D. 1045-6) he 
opened a class wherein he taught the Traditions. Abu ’1-Hasan Ali ’1-Bakharzi 
mentions him with high commendation in the Dumyat al-Kasr, and says that had 
he struck a rock with the whip (6) of his admonition, it would have melted; and 
if Satan had attended at his exhortations, he would have been converted to God. 
The Khatib (vol. I. page 75) speaks of him in these terms in his History of 
Baghdad : “He came to us (at Baghdad) in the year 448 and taught the Tra- 
“ ditions, which we wrote down under his dictation. As a traditionist he was a 
“ trustworthy authority. He used also to relate anecdotes (7); he preached with 
“ great elegance and his arguments were most powerful (8). In dogmatic 
‘ ‘ theology he followed the principles of al-Ashari, and in the developments of 
“ the law he held the doctrines of the Shafites.” Abd al-Ghafir al-Farisi notices' 
him also in his History, and it is related by Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al- 
vol. ii. 20 
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Fadl al-Farawi (9), that he heard Abd al-Karim al-Kushairi recite the following 
verses of his own composing : 

God’s blessing on the hour in which we were alone and when I saw your face 1 
A smile then mantled on the mouth of love, in the garden of familiarity. We passed 
a time of pleasure for our eyes, but the next morning their lids were moist with tears. 

It is mentioned by the shaikh Abu ’1-Fath Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali 
al-Farawi the preacher, that Abu ’1-Kasim al-Kushairi frequently recited these 
verses, composed by one of the brethren: 

Had you been with us at the moment of our separation and witnessed our repeated 
adieus, you would have learned that there is a discourse in tears, and that tears are a 
part of discourse. 

These lines are by Zu ’1-Karnain Ibn Hamdan, of whom we have already 
spoken (vol. I. page 514).— Abd al-Karim al-Kushairi was born in the month 
of the first Rabi, A.H. 376 (July-August, A.D. 986); he died at Naisapur on the 
morning of Sunday, the 16th of the latter Rabi, A.H. 465 (December, A.D. 
1072), before the hour of sunrise. He was buried in the Madrasa, at the foot 
of the grave in which his master Abu Ali ’d-Dakkak was interred.—I met in his 
work entitled ar-Ris&la (10) with two verses which pleased me so much, that I 
am induced to give them here: 

Some may taste of consolation after having long suffered the pains of love; but in 
my passion for Laila, 1 shall never taste of consolation. And yet all that I ever ob¬ 
tained from her intercourse were hopes never fulfilled and transitory as the flash (11) of 
the thunder-cloud. 

His son Abu Nasr Abd ar-Rahim was an eminent imam and resembled his 
father in the sciences which he cultivated and in holding, like him, assemblies 
at which he preached. He afterwards followed with great assiduity the lessons 
of the Imam al-Haramain, till he acquired a perfect knowledge of that juriscon¬ 
sult’s manner of treating the Shafite doctrines and discussing controverted points. 
He then set out to make the pilgrimage, and, on arriving afe Baghdad, he held 
418 regular assemblies, at which he gave exhortations with a most impressive effect. 
The shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi attended at these assemblies, and the learned 
men of Baghdad unanimously agreed that they had never heard a preacher like 
him. He pronounced his admonitory discourses in the Nizdmiya College and in 
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the monastery of the chief of the Sufis ( shaikh as-Shuy&kh); but his zealous at¬ 
tachment for the doctrines of al-Ashari led him into a controversy with the Han- 
balites on points of faith. This caused a riot, in which a number of lives were 
lost on both sides, and one of Nizam al-Mulk’s sons was obliged to ride out and 
allay the tumult. When intelligence of this event reached Nizam al-Mulk, who 
was then in Ispahan, he sent for Abu Nasr, and having shown him every mark 
of respect, he gave him an escort of honour to Naisapur. On arriving there, 
Abu Nasr resumed his lessons and exhortations, and continued to fill that duty till 
nearly the last moment of his life. About a month before he died, he was struck 
with a weakness in his limbs, and he expired at Naisapur, on the forenoon of 
Friday, the 28th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 514 (Sept., A. D. 1120.) He was 
interred in the funeral chapel which is called the Kushairite Mausoleum.— He 
knew by heart a great number of poetical pieces and anecdotes, and the follow¬ 
ing lines, which I met in some composition or other, and afterwards in as-Sama- 
ni’s work, the Zail, were composed by himself: 

My heart abandons me to serve you, and time endeavours (, but in vain, to make me 
forget ) you. Fate decided that we should separate, and what can control its decrees ? 
God alone knoweth the depth of my affliction when obliged now to quit you for ever! 

The shaikh Abu Ali ’d-Dakkak died A. H. 412 (A. D. 1021).— Kushairi means 
descended from Kushair Ibn Kaab,the progenitor of a great (Arabian) tribe.— Ustuwa 
near Naisapur, is a district covered with villages, which has produced a number 
of learned men. 


(1) Abtt Bakr Muhammad Ibn Bakr—npt Ibn Abi Bakr as in most of the MSS.—surnamed at-TAsi an- 
Nauk&ni, a doctor of the sect of as-Sh&ft, studied jurisprudence in NaisapAr under al-M&sarjisi. He was 
pious, learned, modest, and indifferent to worldly honours. He died at Nauk&n, A. H. 420 (A. D. 1029).— 
(Taft. as-Shdf.)— TAs, a city in Khor&s&n, was composed of two towns, TibAr&n and Nauk&n. 

(2) His life will be found in this volume. 

(3) The life of this doctor will be found farther on. 

(4) I have here paraphrased the technical expressions mujdhida (effort) and tajrtd (the stripping off). 
According to the SAfis, the union of the soul with divinity is not possible till the creature has lost the con¬ 
sciousness of his own individuality. 

(ti) In the life of his grandson Abd al-Ghkfir al-FArisi, another commentary of his on the Koran is noticed 
by Ibn Khallik&n. 

(6) The autograph has 
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(7) The autograph has <Lai ^^5- 

(8) Literally: His demonstration was fine. 

(9) His life will be found in this volume. 

(10) This Ris&la is a celebrated epistle or treatise on Shfism. 

(11) Here again all the manuscripts except the autograph are wrong. 


The right reading is L. 




ABU SAAD AS-SAMANI. 

The hdfiz Abu Saad Abd al-Karim as-Samani, surnamed Taj al-Islam ( the 
crown of Islamism ), was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi and a native of Marw. 
He belonged by birth to the tribe of Tamim and his genealogy (though incomplete) 
is as follows : Abd al-Karim Ibn Abi Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Muzaffar al- 
Mansur Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Jabbar Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Jaafar Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd al-Jabbar Ibn al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi Ibn Muslim Ibn 
Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Mujib at-Tamimi.—The shaikh Izz ad-din Ali Ibn al- 
Athir (1) speaks of him in these terms, towards the commencement of his Mukh- 
tasir (or abridgment of as-Samani’s work, the Ansab): “Abu Saad was the middle 
“ pearl of the collar of the Samani family; their vigilant eye and their helping 
“ band; when he became the head of the family, he rendered its influence com- 
“ plete. To acquire knowledge and learn the Traditions, he journeyed to the 
“ East and to the West, to the North and to the South. He travelled to Trans- 
“ oxiana and visited repeatedly all the cities of Khorasan ; he went also to Ku- 
“ mas, Rai, Ispahan, Hamadan, the two Iraks, Hijaz, Mosul, Mesopotamia, 
“ Syria, and other places too numerous to be mentioned and too difficult to be 
“ enumerated ; he there met the men of learning, received from them informa- 
“ tion, frequented their society, obtained Traditions from them, and took for 
“ model their virtuous deeds and praiseworthy conduct. The number of his 
“ teachers surpassed four thousand.”—During one of his dictations, or extem¬ 
pore lectures (2), he related as follows: “Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn 
“ Muhammad Ibn Ghalib al-Jili, a jurisconsult who had settled at al-Anbar, 
“ recited to me these lines on bidding me adieu : 
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‘ When we went forth to bid them adieu, they wept pearls (tears) and we wept rubies A19 
‘ (blood). They handed round to us the cups of separation, and it will be long before 
‘ we recover from the effects of that draught. They departed, and I sent after them a 
‘ torrent of my tears; on which they exclaimed: “We shall be drowned!” and I cried 
‘ out: “ I shall be burned (with grief) 1” ’ 

He composed some most instructive and excellent works, such as the Supple¬ 
ment, in fifteen volumes, to the Khatib’s History of Baghdad; the History of the 
city of Marw, forming upwards of twenty volumes; the Amdb (explanation of 
patronymics and other relative adjectives ), in eight volumes. This last is the work 
which Izz ad-din Ibn al-Athir corrected and reduced to three volumes; the 
abridgment is in every person’s hands, but the original is very scarce.—Abu 
Saad as-Samani says in the biographical notice which he gives of his father : “In 
“ the year 497 (A. D. 1103-4) my parent made the pilgrimage, and, on his 
“ return to Baghdad, he learned Traditions from a number of teachers. He 
“ then gave public exhortations in the Nizdmiya College, instructed pupils in the 
“ Traditions (3) and collected books. When some time had thus elapsed, he 
“ travelled to Ispahan and received oral information from a great many persons; 

“ he then returned to Khorasan and continued to reside at Marw till the year 
“ 509, when he went to Naisapur. He took me and my brother with him, 

‘ ‘ and we learned Traditions from Abu Bakr Abd al-Ghaflar Ibn Muhammad as- 
“ Shiruwi (4) and other masters. He subsequently returned to Marw, where he 
“ was overtaken by death at the early age of forty-three years (5).”—Abu Saad 
was born at Marw on Monday, the 21 st of Shaban, A. H. 506 (February, A. D. 
1113), and he died in the same city, on the night preceding the first day of the 
first month of Rabi, A. H. 562 (December, A. D. 1116). His father Muham¬ 
mad was an imam (6), a man of talent, a skilful investigator of the truth, 
a traditionist, a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, and a hdfiz. His Imld ( dic¬ 
tation ) is a work of an entirely original cast, containing observations on the texts 
and isndds (7) (of the Traditions) with elucidations to clear up the doubtful 
points. He wrote many other works besides, and composed some pretty poetry, 
which he destroyed (8) a little before his death. He was born in the month of 
the first Jumada, A. H. 466 (January, A. D. 1074), and he died at the end of 
public prayers, on Friday, the 2nd of Safar, A.H. 510 (June, A. D. 1116). 

The next day, Saturday, he was interred near the grave of his father, Abu ’1- 
Muzalfar, in the Safhawan, which is one of the cemeteries at Marw._Abu Saad’s 
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grandfather al-Mansur was incontrovertibly the greatest imam of the age in 
which he lived; this is a point on which his supporters and his adversaries both 
agreed. He followed fhe doctrines of Abu Hanifa and was looked up to with de¬ 
ference by the other imams of that sect; but, in the year 462, when he was making 
the pilgrimage, a circumstance fell under his observation in the province of Hijaz, 
which obliged him to pass over to the sect of as-Shafi. On his return to Marw, 
he underwent violent persecutions on this account, and had much to suffer from 
the spirit of party-zeal; but he supported these trials with great firmness and 
became the chief imam of the Shafites. In the fulfilment of this office, he acted 
as a professor and a mufti , and drew up a great number of treatises on the doc¬ 
trines of the imam as-Shafi and on other branches of knowledge. Of these works 
the most remarkable are : the Minhdj Ahl is-Sunna (path of the Sunnites); the Inti- 
sdr (vindication ); a Refutation of the Principles held by the Kadarites ( the partisans 
of mans free-will), etc. In another work, the Kawdti (decisive arguments), he treats 
of the dogmas of Islamism, and in his Burhdn, or proof (containing a defence of 
the Shafite doctrines) he discusses nearly one thousand points of controversy. 
His Awsat, or medium, and his Istildm, or eradication of errors, are refutations of 
Abu Zaid ad-Dabusi’s compilation, entitled al-Asrdr (t. II. p. 28). He wrote 
also a valuable commentary on the Koran, and he formed a collection of one 
thousand Traditions received by him from one hundred masters, and which he 
illustrated with great ability in discourses affixed to them. He was highly cele¬ 
brated also for the excellence of his sermons. His birth took place in the 
month of Zu’l-Hijja, A. H. 426 (October, A. D. \ 035), and his death in the 
month of the first Rabi, A. II. 489 (March, A. D. 1096), at Marw. This family 
420 produced a great number of other persons remarkable for learning and the ex¬ 
alted posts which they filled.— Samdni means belonging to Samdn, a branch of 
the tribe of Tamim. I have heard some learned men observe that this name 
may be also pronounced Simdn.—Abu Saad Abd al-Karim had a son named Abu 
’1-Muzaffar Abd ar-Rahim whom, when yet a boy, he took with him to learn 
Traditions from his father (Abd Bakr Muhammad ); he then travelled with him 
through Khorasan and Transoxiana, for the purpose of letting him hear the 
Traditions delivered by all the great masters in these countries, and of obtaining 
(them in) written copies. He drew upalso, for his son’s use, a Mojam, or biogra¬ 
phical dictionary of his own masters, in eighteen volumes, and an Awdla, or col- 
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lection of Traditions supported by the highest authority (9), in two thick volumes. 
He then made him study jurisprudence, the belles-lettres, and the Traditions, 
till he acquired considerable information in these branches of learning. Abd 
ar-Ralnm taught the Traditions on the authority of numerous masters (10), and 
students travelled from all parts to learn them from him. He was highly vene¬ 
rated in his native country. His birth took place at Naisapur, on the eve of 
Friday, the 17th of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 537 (June, A. D. 1143), and he died at 
Marw between A. H. 614 (A. D. 1217) and 616 (A. D. 1220) (11). 

(1) His life will be found in this volume. 

(2) The following observations on the Amdli or dictations are furnished by Hajji Khalifa; I shall merely 
copy M. de Sacy’s translation of the passage:—“ Amali est le pluriel A’imla. Ce qu’on entcnd par la, c’est 

qu’un savant est assis, ayant autour de lui ses disciples avec des encriers et du papier. Le savant dit ce quc 
“ Dieu .permet qu'il lui vienne a l’esprit au sujet d’une science, et ses disciples l’dcrivent. II se forme de 
“ cela un livre qu’on nomme imla ou amali. Voila comme avaient coutume de faire les anciens, soit juris- 
“ consultcs, soit docteurs dans la science des traditions, ou dans la grammaire arabe, ou dans toute autre 
“ science de celles qu’ils cultivaient; mais le discredit oh sont tombis la science et les savants, a fait dvanouir 
“ les traces de cet usage. II faudra un jour retourner vers Dieu. Les savans de l’^cole des Schafeites nomment 
“ cela taalik ."— ( Anthologie Grammatical, p. 137. See Fltlgel’s Hajji Khalifa, vol. I. p. 427.) 

(3) Literally: “And Traditions were read to him;” that is, his pupils read the Traditions aloud, and he 
made his observations. 

(4) The autograph has 

(8) When Ibn Khallikiln inserted this extract in the margin of his work, he marked a wrong place for it in 
the text. This is a fault into which he has fallen very frequently. The passage should have come in lower 
down. 

(6) The word im&m is employed here to denote one whose opinions were held to be of the highest 
authority. 

(7) See Introduction to vol. I. page xxii. 

(8) Literally: “Which he washed.” That is, he washed off the ink, that the paper might serve again. The 
writing in oriental manuscripts is easily effaced with water; the paper is generally very thick and glazed 
over. 

(9) It may probably be remarked that I give a different signification to the word Awdla lyc from that 

adopted, after some hesitation, by M. de Sacy, in his Abdallatif. I have followed the indications of Hajji 
Khalifa in his enumeration of the works which are so denominated; and must add that the title of the book 
cited by M. de Sacy in support of his opinion seems to me to be incorrectly given; ^ tj*)t J-oL.^Tis a 
most unusual expression, whereas JoJUuVT is one commonly employed when speaking of Traditions 

which can be traced up through an unbroken series of trustworthy Traditionists to Muhammad himself. 

(10) is the right reading. 

(11) In the autograph these last words have been cut off by the binder, so that only the vowel points and 
the tops of the longer letters remain. None of my manuscripts fill up the blank, which, I am convinced from 
the inspection of the autograph, must be read thus: js^Lc 
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IBN HAMDIS AS-SAKALLI. 


Abu Muhammad Abd al-Jabbar Ibn Ali Bakr Ibn Muhammad Ibn Hamdis al- 
Azdi (a member of the tribe of Azd ) as-Sakalli ( a native of Sicily ), and a celebrated 
poet, is spoken of in these terms by Ibn Bassam : “ He was a poet of consum- 
44 mate abilities, who aimed at originality of ideas and reached his mark ; who 
44 expressed them in terms elegant and noble ; who had a perfect command of 
44 metaphors the most appropriate, and who dived into the ocean of language for 
44 the pearl of novelty in thought.” The original cast of his ideas is fully dis¬ 
played in the following piece descriptive of a rivulet: 

There is an object whose component parts are in progressive motion, and whose sur¬ 
face is polished by the zephyr, so that it reveals to the eye that which is contained in 
its bosom. The pebbles wound it with their sharp points, and, as it passes over them, 
it expresses by its murmurs the pains which they inflict. It might be thought that a de¬ 
spairing lover (1) had put on the form of its waters, and hastened to throw himself into 
the pond which it supplies. 

In one of his kasidas he says : 

I passed the night in asking for another and another kiss; such are the favours for 
which I shall never cease to sue her; and I quenched the thirst of love at (her lips —) a 
source surpassing in virtues the purest water of the spring. 

In another of his kasidas he begins thus: 

Arise! and let the [maiden) wearer of the scarf hand here the cup! the harbinger of 
morning has announced to the night that its last hour (2) has come. Hasten towards 
the pleasures which await us, and, to reach them, take for coursers the forerunners of 
enjoyment, so rapid in their speed. Hasten before the morning sun has sipped the 
dews of the night off the lips of the flowers. 

One of his original ideas is thus expressed : 

To increase the blackness of her eyes, she has applied antimony around them; thus 
adding poison to the dart which was already sufficient to give death. 

In another poem he thus expresses bis longing desire of seeing Sicily again : 

I thought of Sicily, and sadness renewed in my mind the remembrance of that 
isle. Though expelled from paradise, I shall always speak of its delights. Were my 
tears not bitter, I should take them for the (copious) streams which flow in that haDDV 
region (3). 
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In the year 471 (A. D. 1078-9) be went to Spain and there celebrated in his 421 
verses the praises of al-Motamid Ibn Abbad, by whom he was most generously 
recompensed. When Ibn Abbad was afterwards led into captivity and impri¬ 
soned at Aghmat, Ibn Hamdis heard some verses recited which that prince had 
composed during his confinement (4), on which he addressed him the following 
lines in reply: 

Do you despair of seeing a day the evening of which will differ from the morning ? 
Reflect that the brilliant planets themselves must (undergo vicissitudes and) pass through 
the zodiac’s various signs.—When you left us, and bore off in your hand generosity 
itself, whilst the mountains of thy liberality were shaken to their basis (5), I raised my 
voice and exclaimed: “ The hour of judgment has come! behold the firm mountains 
“ pass away!” 

The idea contained in the last of these verses is nearly similar to that expressed 
by Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz in the following lines; they are taken from an elegy 
composed by him on the death of the vizir Abu ’1-Kasim Obaid Allah Ibn Sulai- 
man Ibn Wahb: 

The human race remain unmoved, and yet perfection itself is dead; and the vicissi¬ 
tudes of time exclaim: “Where shall we find more men?” Behold Abu ’1-KAsim on his ♦ 
bier! arise, and see how mountains are removed from their places ! 

The poetical works of Ibn Hamdis have been collected into a divtin , and the 
greater portion of his poetry is very good. He died in the isle of Maiyorka (Ma¬ 
jorca), A. II. 527 (A. l). 1132-3) [and was interred near the tomb of Ibn al-Lab- 
bana (6) the celebrated poet]; some say, however, that he died at Bajaya (Burjia in 
North Africa). In one of his poems, rhyming in the letter M, he speaks of his 
grey hairs and his staff; this indicates that he had then reached his eightieth 
year (7).— Sakalli means belonging to Sakalliya (Sicily), an island in the sea of 
Maghrib, near North Africa. 


(1) The autograph gives the true reading, which is 

/ * 

(2) In the printed Arabic text, read not JjJlII. 

(3) On the conquest of Sicily by count Roger, a great number of the Moslim inhabitants abandoned the 
island. Some, like Ibn Hamdis, went to Spain, and others to North Africa, Egypt, or Syria. The katib Imld 
ad-din notices in his Khartda a number of literary men who then left the country. 

These verses are still extant, and may be found in Imid ad-din's Khartda, MS. No.1375. 

VOL. II. 
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(5) Literally: “Whilst the Radwa and the Thablr of yourf were shaken.” These are the names of two cele¬ 
brated mountains in Hijiz.—(See AM ’1-Feda’s Geography, Arabic text, page 8i.) 

(6) AM Bakr Muhammad Ibn Isa ad-Dani (a native of Denia ), surnamed Ibn Labbana, was the favourite 
poet and companion of al-Motamid Ibn Abbad. Numerous extracts from his compositions are given by the 
kdtib Imad ad-Dtn in his Ehartda (MS. No. 1378, fol. 181 et seq.) and by Ibn KMkin in his Kal&id al-Ikiydn. 
The date of his death is not mentioned by either author. 

(7) This inference of Ibn Khallikan does not appear to be well warranted. 


ABU TALIB AL-MAAFIRI. 

Abu Talib Abd al-Jabbar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Maafiri 
al-Maghribi (!) was a master of the first authority in the science of philology and 
in all the branches of the belles-lettres. In his travels he visited Baghdad, 
where he continued his studies and gave lessons to a number of pupils, who all 
profited under his tuition. In the year 551 (A. D. 1156-7) he arrived in Egypt, 
'where he had for a disciple the learned shaikh Abu Muhammad Ibn Bari ( see his 
life, page 70). He wrote a great deal, and his handwriting was very good, but 
in the Maghrib character ; the greater part of these writings is bn literature. 
I have seen a considerable quantity of them, and observed that his orthography 
was extremely correct (2). I saw the two following lines inscribed by his own 
hand on the cover of the work entitled al-Muztl fi, ’l-Loghat (3) : 

I implore whatever person sees my writing to address a sincere prayer for me to the 
merciful God, that he may be turned towards me with indulgence and grant me for¬ 
giveness. 

He taught the contents of the work called al-Musalsil with the authorisation of 
the author, Abu ’t-Tahir Muhammad Ibn Yusuf Ibn Abd Allah at-Tamimi; of 
this we shall speak again in the life of Abu ’t-Tahir, which will be found among 
those of the Muhammads (4).—Abu Talib died A. H. 566 (A. D. 1170-1) as he 
was returning from Egypt to Maghrib.— Madfiri means belonging to the tribe of 
Madfir Ibn Yafur; this tribe is very numerous and the greater portion of it in¬ 
habits Egypt. 
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'll Al-Maghribi signifies native of Maghrib, or the West; a term applied not only to North Africa, but 
to Spain. From the silence of the Spanish Arab biographers, I am induced to believe that he belonged to 
the former country. 

; "2) This passage may perhaps signify, “ that his memory was very good”—a circumstance proved by the 
correctness of the pieces which he wrote from memory. 

(3) This work is not noticed by Hajji Khalifa. 

(4) This passage is given by two of my MSS., but it does not exist in the autograph. Its place is marked 

there, however, by these words in red ink, I . _ .vCi lx®, that is: let the passage on the fly-leaf be 

written here. This fly-leaf has been lost, and I suspect the authenticity of the passage as now printed, and 
must add that, none of my MSS. contain the life of Abb ’t-TAhir at-Tamimi to which reference is here made. 


ABD AR-RAZZAK AS-SANANI. 

Abu Bakr Abd ar-Razzak Ibn Hammam Ibn Nafi as-Sanani was allied, by right 42 
of enfranchisement, to the tribe of Himyar. Abu Saad as-Samani says of him: 

“ It is stated that, after the death of the Prophet, no one had so many v isitors from 
“ distant countries as he.” He taught the Traditions on the authority of Maa- 
mar Ibn Rashid, a mawla of the tribe of Azd and a native of Basra (see vol. I. 
p. aait', note), al-Auzai, Ibn Juraij, and others. The chief imams of Islamism in 
that period cited him as their authority for some of the Traditions which they 
taught; amongst the number were Sofyan Ibn Oyaina (who was one of his own 
masters), Ahmad Ibn Ilanbal and Yahya Ibn Main (I . lie was born A. II. 126 
(A. D. 743-4), and he died in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 211 (January, A. D. 
827) in Yemen .—Sandni means belonging to Sanda, one of the most celebrated 
cities in Yemen. In forming this relative adjective an n is added, as in BahrAm 
derived from Bahrd (2), but such cases are of rare occurrence. 

1) The lives of all these doctors will be found in this work. 

1 2) BahrA is the name of a tribe sprung from KudAa. 
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ABU NASR IBN AS-SABBAGH. 

Abu Nasr Abd as-Sayid Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Wahid Ibu Ahmad Ibn 
Jaafar, generally known by the name of Ibn as-Sabbagh ( the son of the dyer), was 
chief Shafite jurisconsult of Persian and Arabian Irak. (By his learning) he 
equalled Abu Ishak as-Shirazi, and by his knowledge of the Shafite doctrines 
he surpassed him. Persons came from all countries to study under him, and 
his veracity as a traditionist, his piety, and his virtuous conduct, which showed 
him to be a model set up by God to confound the perverse on the day of judg¬ 
ment (1), were all equally conspicuous. His principal works are the ShAmil 
(comprehensive), which is not only one of the best treatises possessed by the Sha- 
fites on their system of jurisprudence, but also one of the most authentic in its 
traditional contents and the most conclusive in its reasonings;—the Tazkirat al- 
Adlirn wa ’t-Tarik as-SAlim (remembrancer of the learned and safe path); the Odda 
supply provided for emergencies); these two last are on the principles of jurispru¬ 
dence. On the opening of the Nizdmiya College at Baghdad, he acted as chief 
professor, but was replaced, after a lapse of twenty days, by Abu Ishak as-Shirazi; 
he was reinstated, however, on the death of the latter. Abu ’1-Hasan Muham¬ 
mad Ibn Hilal Ibn as-Sabi (2) says in his History : u The erection of the Nizd- 
“ miya College was commenced in the month of Zu ’l-Hijja, A. H. 457 (Novem- 
“ ber, A. D. 4 065), and this establishment was opened on Saturday, the 10th of 
“Zu ’1-Kaada, 459 (September, A. D. 1067). Nizam al-Mulk having given 
‘ 1 directions that the place of chief professor in it should be filled by Abu Ishak 
“ as-Shirazi, it was settled with him that he should come forward and give 
“ lessons on that day. When the people were assembled, Abu Ishak did not 
u appear, and after a fruitless search, they decided on sending for Abu Nasr 
“ Ibn as-Sabbagh, who came and was installed. Abu Ishak then showed him- 
“ self in the mosque where he used to teach, and by this conduct he excited the 
“ manifest displeasure of his pupils, who ceased to attend his lessons and wrote 
“ to him that if he did not choose to profess in the Nizdmiya, they would quit 
“ him for Abu Nasr Ibn as-Sabbagh. He consented to their wishes, and on 
“ Saturday, the first of Zu ’l-Hijja, Ibn as-Sabbagh was removed and Abu Ishak 
u seated in his place. Ibn as-Sabbagh had occupied the post during twenty days.” 
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Ibn an-Najjar says in his History of Baghdad: “On the death of Abu Ishak, Abu 
“ Saad al-Mutawalli was established in the vacant place; but, in the year 476 
“ (A. D. 1083-4), he was removed, and Ibn as-Sabbagh reappointed; the latter 
“ held the post till 477, when it was again conferred on Abu Saad, who held 
“ it till his death.” We have already mentioned something of this in the 
life of Abu Ishak as-Shirazi (vol. I. page 11). Ibn as-Sabbagh was born 
at Baghdad, A. H. 400 (A. D. 1009-10), and he died in the same city, in the 
month of the first Jumada, A. H. 477 (September, A. D. 1084); or, by another 
account (given as a rectification of the preceding date), on Thursday, the 15th 
of Shaaban of that year. Towards the close of his life, Ibn as-Sabbagh lost his 
sight. 


(1) I have here paraphrased the word l5\ See vol. I. page 587. 

(2) See vol. I. page 290. 


ABD AL-WAHIIAB AL-MALIKI. 

The kadi Abu Muhammad Abd al-Wahhab Ibn Ali Ibn Nasr Ibn Ahmad Ibn 425 
al-llusain Ibn Harun Ibn Malik Ibn Tauk ath-Thalabi, a native of Baghdad and 
a doctor of the sect of Malik, drew his descent from Malik Ibn Tauk ath-Tha¬ 
labi, the lord of Rahaba (1). He was an able jurisconsult, an elegant scholar, 
and a poet. He composed a treatise on the doctrines peculiar to his sect, and 
this work, entitled at-Talktn (tuition), is one of the most instructive on the sub¬ 
ject, although it forms but a small volume. Among his other numerous 
productions, may be specified the Madna, or aid, and a commentary on the 
Risdla (2). The Khatib (Abd Bakr Ahmad al-Baghdddi) . speaks of him in the his¬ 
tory of Baghdad, and says ; “He received lessons from Abu Abd Allah Ibn al- 
“ Askari, Omar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sabannak (3), and Abu Hafs Ibn Sha- 
“ hin (4). He transmitted from his masters a small portion of traditional in- 
“ formation, and I wrote down (some of it) from his own lips. He was a trust- 
“ worthy traditionist, and an abler jurisconsult than he was never met with 
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“ among the Malikite doctors. In the examination of legal points he displayed 
“ great acuteness, and the exposition of the results to which he thus attained was 
“ marked by great clearness. He filled the place of kadi at Badaraya and Baku- 
‘ ‘ saya (5); towards the latter period of his life he travelled to Egypt, in which 
“ country he died.”—Ibn Bassam speaks of him in the Dakhira in the following 
terms: “He was the last remnant of (the illustrious ) men, and the (sole) tongue 
“ (to set forth the doctrines of) the followers of analogy (6); I met with some 
“ poetry of his containing thoughts brighter than the morning, and expressed 
“ in words sweeter than is the obtaining of success in undertakings. Baghdad 
“ rejected him, as is the old established custom of cities towards their men of 
“ merit; and such is the rule of conduct which Fortune follows, in every 
“ epoch, towards people of talent: he therefore bade adieu to its inhabitants, and 
“ said farewell to its waters and its shades. I was told that, on the day of his 
“ departure, its great men and its eminent writers (7) formed a large company 
“ and a numerous troop to escort him out of the city, and that he said to 
‘ £ them: ‘ Had I found among you a roll of bread every morning and every 
‘ 1 ‘ evening, I should not have turned from your town, as I would then have 
“ ‘ obtained all I wished for.’ He used to express his feelings on this subject in 
‘ ‘ some verses which I shall give here: 

‘ Of all the abodes on earth, let Baghdad receive my salutation; it is entitled to re- 
‘ peated salutations (of farewell) from me. 1 left it, not through hatred, and yet I knew 
‘ ( what perversity filled) the quarters on both sides of the river. But large as it was, I 
‘ could find no ease within it, and even the means of subsistence were refused me. 

‘ That city is like a friend whose company is anxiously desired, but whose character 
‘ removes him ( from our affection ) and counteracts his good qualities.’ 

“ He then set out for Egypt, and as he passed through Maarra tan-Noman 
“ he met Abu ’I-Ala al-Maarri (vol. /. p. 94), who received him with hospitality, 
“ and afterwards alluded to the circumstance in one of his poems. These 
“ are his words : 

‘ Ibn Nasr the Malikite visited our country on his journey, and we praised the misfor- 
‘ tunes which force a man to abandon his native place and to travel. When he explains 
‘ a point of law, his reasonings give new life to MAlik, and when he utters verses, the 
‘ Wandering King (8) seems to revive in his person.’ 


“ arriving in Egypt, he bore the standard (of superiority) and filled it far 
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“ and wide (with his fenown ) (9); he drew after him its chiefs and its princes ; 

“ there the signal favours of fortune reached him and gifts the most desirable 
“ poured like a torrent into his hands* But he had scarcely arrived there, when 
“ he longed to eat of a particular dish, and, having partaken thereof, he died. 

‘ ‘ They relate that, when he rolled in agony, his soul mounting and descending 
“ in his throat, he exclaimed: 1 There is no god but God! when we began to 
“ live, we died!’ '—He composed some charming verses, such, for instance, as 
the following: 

I kissed that sleeping beauty, and she awoke, exclaiming: “Hasten to chastise the 
“ the thief.” I replied: “ May my life be sacrificed for thy welfare! I am ( not a thief. 

“ but ) an extortioner, and as such I can only be sentenced to restitution. Receive then 
“ the kiss and abstain from tyranny; if that kiss suffice thee not, I shall add a thou- 
“ sand to it.” She answered: “ (No! I must have) retaliation! this, as reason teMs us, 

“ is sweeter than honey to the heart of the self-avenger.” The rest of that night, my 424 
right arm was the girdle which encircled her waist, and my left arm was the necklace on 
her bosom. She then said: “ Did you not declare that you abstained from all worldly 
“ pleasure?” “No!” I replied, “ but it is from abstinence, (such as that,) that I ab- 
“ stain!” 

Baghdad is a delightful residence for those who have money, but for the poor it is 
an abode of misery and suffering. I walked all day through its streets bewildered and 
desolate; I was (treated with neglect) like a koran in the house of an atheist. 

I had some verses on my mind, the author of which I did not know; but I 
have since found them attributed, in a number of places, to the kadi Abd ai- 
Wahhab; they are as follows : 

How can we hope to quench our thirst if the seas exact water from the wells? (iOi 
How prevent the vile from attaining their ends, if the great retire from the world to 
the pious solitude of the cell ? The elevation of the base over the noble would be a 
great misfortune. When the low and the exalted are on an equality, ’tis then we would 
find pleasure in the society of death. 

(Ibn Bassdm) the author of the Dakhira mentions that Abd al-YYahhab held 
the office of kadi in the city of Isird (11), and another writer states that he 
fdled that function at the towns of Badaraya and Bakusaya in Irak. On being 
questioned concerning the time of his birth, he replied : “ I was born at Bagh- 
“ dad on Thursday, the 7th of Shawwal, A. H. 362 (July, A. D. 973 .” He 
died at Old Cairo on the eve of Monday, the 14th of Safar, A.II. 422 (Februarv, 
A.D. 1031); some say, however, that his death occurred in the month of Shaa- 
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ban of that year. He was interred in the lesser Karafa cemetery, between the 
sepulchral chapel of the imam as-Shafi and the gate of the Karafa, near the 
graves of Ibn al-Kasim and Ashhab ; I have visited his tomb.—His father (Ali 
Ibn Nasr) was one of the most eminent scriveners (12) of Baghdad: His brother, 
Abu ’1-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Nasr was a learned scholar and drew up a 
work, entitled al-Mufdwida ( conversation ), for the amusement of al-Malik al-Aziz 
Jalal ad-Dawlat Abu Mansur, the son of Abu Tahir, the son of Baha ad-Dawlat, 
the son of Adad ad-Dawlat (1 3) Ibn Buwaih; in this book, which is very interest¬ 
ing and contains about thirty sheets (14), he relates various events of which he 
had been a witness. He composed also some epistles. His birth took place at 
Baghdad in one of the months of Jumada, A. H. 372 (A. D. 982); he died on 
Sunday, the 26th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 437 (November, A. D. 1045) at Wa- 
sit, whither he had gone up from Basra. Their father Abu ’1-Hasan Ali (Ibn 
Nasr) died on Saturday, the 2nd of Ramadan, A. H. 391 (July, A. D. 1001). 


(1) The city of Rahaba, situated on the Euphrates in lat. 34° 37', at the distance of eight days’ journey 
from Damascus and of five from Aleppo, was founded by M41ik Ibn Tauk, one of the khalif ar-Rashid’s ge¬ 
nerals, who was then governor of Mesopotamia. 

(2) I follow the reading of the autograph and al-Yafi, where I find a.) L .,j 
All the other MSS. and Hajji Khalifa give the latter reading. 

(3) All the MSS.’ except the autograph have J-Jw.; but that has vil w*. AbCi T-Kasim Omar Ibn 
Sabannak died A. H. 377 (A.D. 987-8).— (tfujUm.) 

(4) See vol. I. page 401. 

(3) It appears from the Maraud, that these two places were situated near an-Nahrawan. 

(6) See vol. I. pages 6,334, and xxvi. 

(7) Literally: Its inkhorn wearers. These words signify probably the kdtibs, or persons employed in the 
civil service. 

(8) The wandering king ( al-Malik ad-DUUl) ; this was a surname given to Amro ’1-Kais, of whom Muham¬ 
mad said that he was the greatest of all the poets. See my Diwdn d’Amro 'l-Kais, page xxiv. 

(9) Literally : And filled its land and its sky. 

(10) This verse probably means: How can we expect a recompense for our poetical eulogiums, if the sove¬ 
reign exact from our patrons the little wealth which they possess ? 

(11) Isird, a city of Mesopotamia, is situated near the Tigris, at the distance of a day and a half to the 
south of Maiy4f4rikin. 

(12) See vol. I. page 33, note (8). 

(13) Ibn Khallik&n, in giving this genealogy, has forgotten here the name of Rukn ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih. 

(14) Sheets, in Arabic Kurrdsa: see page 98, note (3), of this volume. 
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THE HAFIZ ABD AL-GHANI IBN SAID. 

Abu Muhammad Abd al-Ghani Ibn Said Ibn Ali Ibn Said Ibn Bishr Ibn Mar- 
wan Ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Azdi (a member of the tribe of Azd ) and a native of Egypt, 
was the most eminent hdfiz of the age in that country. He composed some use¬ 
ful works, such as a Mmhtabih an-Nisba, or treatise on those relative adjectives the 
derivation of which might be mistaken, another on those ( geographical) names 
each of which designate different places ( al-Mutalif wa ’l-Mukhtalif), etc. Great 
numbers studied under him with much profit to themselves. A close intimacy and 
friendship subsisted between him, Abu Osama Junada the philologer, and Abu 
Ali al-Mukri al-Antaki (a teacfyft of the readings of the Koran and a native of An¬ 
tioch). These three used to meet at the library (founded by al-Hakim) (1) and 
discuss literary subjects; but when Abu Osama and Abu Ali were put to death by 
al-Hakim the sovereign of Egypt, the h&fiz Abd al-Ghani retired to a place of 425 
concealment, lest he should experience the same fate on account of his having 
frequented their society, and he did not appear in public till he received a full 
pardon. Of this we have already spoken in the life of Abu Osama (i. I. p. 337). 

Abd al-Ghani was born on the 28th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 332 (August, A. D. 
944), and he died at Old Cairo on the eve of Tuesday, the seventh of Safar, 

A. II. 409 (June, A. D. 1018): he was interred, the following day, in the 
Musalla of the Festival (2). It is stated by Abu ’1-Kasim Yahya Ibn Ali al-IIa- 
drami, surnamed Ibn at-Tahhan, in the historical work designed by him as a 
continuation to that of Ibn Yunus al-Misri (see page 93), that Abd al-Ghani Ibn 
Said was born A. II. 333 (A. D. 944-5). His father Said died A. II. 338, aged 
forty-three years. Abd al-Ghani himself mentioned that he had never received 
any traditional information from his father, Said. 


(1) See vol. I. page 337. 

(2) The original text has 1 is . I am unable to fn the precise meaning of the word 

in this place. 
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ABD AL-GHAFIR AL-FARISI. 

The hdfiz Abu ’1-Hasan Abd al-Ghafir Ibn Ismail Ibn Abd al-Ghafir Ibn Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn Abd al-Ghafir Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Said al-Farisi ( na¬ 
tive of the province of- Fan ) was a traditionist and a grammarian of the highest 
rank. At the age of five years he was able to read the Koran, and could repeat 
the creed in Persian (his native language). He studied jurisprudence with great 
assiduity, during four years, under Abu ’l-Maali Imam al-Haramain, the author 
of the Nihdyat al-Matlab, which is a treatise on the doctrines of the Shafite sect 
and on points of controversy. He was a daughter’s son (1) of the imam Abu ’1- 
Kasim al-Kushairi (vol. II. p. 1 52) and learned from him a great quantity of 
Traditions, as also from his grandmother Fatima, the daughter of Abu Ali ad- 
Dakkak (see page 1 52), his maternal uncles Abu Saad and Abu Said, the sons of 
Abu ’1-Kasim al-Kushairi, his own parents Abu Abd Allah Ismail and Amat ar- 
Rahim (the handmaid of the Clement), daughter to Abd al-Karim al-Kushairi, and 
a great number of other teachers. He then left Naisapur and proceeded to 
Khowarezm, where he continued his studies under the most eminent masters 
of that country, and opened a private course for the instruction of pupils. He 
travelled from thence to Ghazna, and then to India, teaching the Traditions 
and explaining (his grandfather's, work) the Latdif alrlshdrdt (subtle indications ) (2). 
On his return to Naisapur he officiated as a preacher, and, during a number of 
years, he gave lessons every Monday evening in the mosque of Akil; he then com¬ 
posed his numerous works, of which the principal are the Mufhim (elucidator), in 
which he explains the obscure points in the Sahih of Muslim; the Stdk, or con¬ 
tinuation of (the Hakim Ibn al-Bdi’s) history of Naisapur, which work he finished 
toward^ the end of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 518; the Majma ’l-Ghardib (collection of 
observations little known), in which he elucidates the rare expressions occurring 
in the Traditions; he wrote besides many other instructive works. He was 
born in the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 451 (May-June, A. D. 1059), and 
he died at Naisapur, A. H. 529 (A. D. 1134-5). 

(1) The word -L_ Sibt signifies a grandson by the female line the son of the daughter, as 

the philologists define it. Thus Hasan and Husain were the sibts of Muhammad. A grandson by the male 
line is.a haftd JjjLs.. This distinction has generally escaped the attention of orientalists. 

(2) According to Hajji Khalifa, this is a commentary on the Koran. 
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ABU L-WAKT AS-SIJAZI. 

Abu ’1-Wakt Abd al-Auwal Ibn Abi Abd Allah Isa Ibu Shoaib Ibn Ishak as- 
Sijazi knew by heart a great quantity of Traditions handed down from the high¬ 
est authorities. He lived to an advanced age, and became the link which united 
the Traditionists of the rising generation to those of the past. In the year 621 
(A. D. 1224) I heard al-Bokhari’s Sahth explained by the shaikh Abu Jaafar Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn al-Mukarram Ibn Abd Allah as-Sufi, a man of 
holy life; he taught this work by right of his having studied it at the Xizdmiya 
College, under the tuition of this Abu ’1-Wakt, in the year 553. [Abu ’1-Wakt 
had learned it in the month of Zu ’l-Kaada, A. H. 465 (July, A. D. 1073), from 
Abu ’1-IIasan Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muzaffar ad-Dawudi, who 
taught it with the authorisation of Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Hammuya as-Sarakhsi, under whom he studied it in the month of Safar, A.H. 381 
(April-May, A.D. 991). Ibn Hammuya had been authorised to teach it by his own 
master Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Yusuf Ibn Matar al-Ferbari, in A.H. 316 
iA.D. 928); and al-Ferbari taught it with the permission of the author al-Buk- 
hari, under whose tuition lie had read it twice; the first time in A. II. 248 (A. D. 
862-3), and the second in 252 (A. D. 866)]. (1) — Abu ’1-Wakt led a life of holi¬ 
ness and passed most of his time in the practice of piety. He was born in the 426 
month of Zu ’l-Kaada, A. II. 458 (October, A. D. 1066), at Herat, where his 
father had settled, and he died on the eve of Sunday, the 6th of Zu ’l-Kaada, 
A.H. 553 (November, A. D. 1158), at Baghdad, where he had arrived on Tues¬ 
day, the 21st of Shawwal, A. H. 552, and taken up his abode in the Ribat of 
Fairuz. He died in that convent, and prayers were said over him there; but 
afterwards, the funeral service was celebrated in the presence of a great con¬ 
course of people, at the principal mosque, by the shaikh Abd al-Kadir al-Jili (2). 

He was interred in the Shunizi Cemetery under the same seat ( dakka) in which 
the body of the celebrated ascetic Ruwaim (3) was deposited. Abu ’1-Wakt 
commenced learning the Traditions somewhat later than the year 460 (A. H. 
1067-8), and he was the sole survivor of those who taught Traditions on the 
authority of ad-Dawudi.—His father died between the years 510 and 520 of 
the Hijra .—Sijazi means belonging to Sijistdn , as has been already observed; 
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this relative adjective is formed irregularly (4).—My master Abu Jaafar Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn al-Mukarram as-Sufi was born on the eve of the 
27th of Ramadan, A. H. 538 (April, A. D. 1144); he died at Baghdad on the 
eve of the 5th (5) of Muharram, A. H. 621 (January, 1224). He was buried in 
the Shunizi Cemetery. 


(1) This passage is written in the margin of the autograph. The original text will be found in the appen¬ 
dix to the Arabic edition. 

(2) Abh Muhammad Abd al-Khdir Ibn Abi Salih Mhsa Ibn Abi Abd Allah Abd Allah Ibn Yahya Ibn Mu¬ 

hammad Ibn Dhwhd Ibn Mhsa Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Mhsa Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali 
Ibn Abi Talib al-Jlli, surnamed Muhi ad-din ( reviver of religion), was one of the most eminent Shfi doctors. 
By his self-mortification, his piety, and his application to contemplative devotion, he attained the highest de¬ 
gree of holiness, and often received special proofs of God’s favour, the veils which concealed the Truth, or 
Divine presence, having been frequently withdrawn to give him a glimpse of the Being who is the source of all 
happiness and the sole object worthy of love. Al-Y&fl devotes eleven pages of the Mirdat al-Jindn to the 
enumeration of his excellencies, and informs us that in another work, the Nashr al-Mahdsin, he has 
mentioned some of the innumerable miraculous acts which this saint performed by a concession of the Divine 
grace. Abd al-KMir was born at Jtl, which is a collection of villages beyond Taberistan. This place is called 
also Kll, Kilhn, and Jilin, whence the surnames of Jlli, Kill, Jllini, and Kllini, which are given to him by 
different writers. It may here be observed that there was a village bearing the name of Kll, and lying on 
the bank of the Tigris at a day’s journey from Baghdad, on the road to Wisit; this place was also called Jtl, 
Hence originated the terms Jll al-Ajdm (Persian JU) to mark the place of Abd al-Kadir’s birth, and Ml al- 
Irdk to designate this latter place. Another Jll existed near al-Madain. Abd al-K&dir’s mother bore the name 
of Omm al-Khair Fatima; she was a woman of holy life and the daughter of a man celebrated for his piety and 
his progress in Shiism, Abh Abd Allah Rizk Allah Ibn Abd al-Wahhab as-Shmhi I. Abd al-KAdir 

was born A. H. 471 (A. D. 1078-9); he went to Baghdad in 488 (A. D. 1095), and died in that city (where 
he held the place of guardian of Abh Hanifa's tomb), A.H. 561 (A D. 1165-6). The order of dervishes called 
after him the Kadris, acknowledges him as its founder. 

(3) Abh Muhammad or Abh T-Hasan Buwaim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Zaid Ibn Ruwaim, an eminent Shfi and a 

native of Baghdad, was a disciple of al-Junaid. He was also distinguished as a hdfiz, a koran-reader (ac¬ 
cording to the system of Nafi), and a doctor of the law, in which he was a Zahirit^, or follower of the 
imhm Dhwhd al-Ispahani. His master al-Junaid esteemed him highly, and used to say of him, alluding to 
their application to spiritual exercises; “Ruwaim was busy when at leisure, but we others were leisurely in our 
“ business.” ^.xsjla IxSj He died at Baghdad, A. H. 303 (A. D. 915-4.) 

—(Al-Yhft.— Ad-Dahabi.) 

(4) The regular form would be Sijistdni. 

4) Read 
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IBN KULAIB AL-HARBAM. 

Abu T-Faraj Abd al-Munim Ibn Abi ’1-Fath Abd al-Wahhab Ibn Saad Ibn 
Sadaka Ibn al-Hasin (I) Ibn Kulaib al-Harrani, surnamed Shams ad-din (the 
sun of religion), was a merchant and a member of the sect of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. 
His family belonged to Harran, but he himself was born in Baghdad and made 
his residence in that city. As be knew a quantity of Traditions supported by 
the highest authorities, persons came from all parts to learn them from him, 
and he became the link which connected tThe rising generation of Traditionists 
with the past. By his extensive acquirements in the Traditions, and by the 
number of masters from whom he had received them, he surpassed all his con¬ 
temporaries. He was born in the month of Safar, A. H. 505 (August-Sept., 
A. D. 1111), and he died at Baghdad on the eve of Monday, the 27th of the first 
Rabi, A. FI. 596 (January, A.D. 1200). The next morning, he was buried near 
the spot where his father and family were interred, in the cemetery called after 
Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, and situated at the Harb Gate. He preserved the vigour 
of his mind and all his bodily faculties till the last. In the course of his life he 
had no less than one hundred and forty-eight concubines. 


(1) This name is so indistinctly written in the autograph, that it is illegible. 


THE KATIB ABD AL-1IAMID. 

Abu Ghalib Abd al-Hamid Ibn Yahya Ibn Saad, a mawla to the tribe of Aamir 
Ibn Luwai Ibn Ghalib, was a kdtib so highly celebrated for the elegance of his 
style th4t his talent became proverbial: “Epistolary writing,” it was said, “began 
“ with Abd al-Hamid and finished with Ibn al-Amid.” It was not only as a kdtib 
that he possessed abilities; he was also a perfect master of the belles-lettres and 
of all the branches of science. Syria was his native place, but when he com¬ 
menced life as a hoys’ teacher, he travelled from one country to another._ 
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Writers of epistles copied his style and followed closely in his footsteps; and it 
was he who first smoothed the way to the introduction of eloquence into letter¬ 
writing. His collected epistles fill nearly one thousand leaves ( two thousand 
pages). It was also he who first lengthened the epistle and employed compli¬ 
mentary eulogiums in certain parts of it, which improvement was adopted by 
his successors. He was kdtib , or secretary, to Marwan Ibn Muhammad al-Jaadi, 
the last of the Omaiyide sovereigns. Marwan one day received from a pro¬ 
vincial administrator the present of a black slave; displeased with the exiguity 
of the gift, this prince ordered his secretary to write a short letter to that admil, 
blaming him for his conduct, and Abu Ghalib wrote these words: “ Hadst thou 
“ found a worse colour than black and a number less than unity, thou wouldst 
“ have sent them. Adieu!” A saying of his was : “The pen is a tree the 
427 “ fruits of which are words, and reflexion is a sea the pearls of which are wis- 
“ dom.” Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas as-Suli once said of him, on hearing his name 
mentioned: “ Language was his element; I never wished to possess the language 
“ of any kdtib so ardently as I wished for his.” In one of his epistles Abu Gha¬ 
lib says: “Mankind are of various classes and different characters; some are 
“ precious jewels, not to be sold for any price; and others so liable to be sus- 
“ pected, that no one would buy them (1).” A letter in which he recommends 
the bearer to a man in power is thus worded : “The person who delivers you 
“ this letter has the same right to your benevolence as to mine; having judged 
‘ ‘ you the only one on whom to place his hopes, and me the only one to assist him 
“ in his project; I here fulfil his wish, do you realise his expectations.” He 
said also : “ The best style is that whereof the words are exalted and the 
“ thoughts original (2).” The following verse was often repeated by him: 

When k&tibs are insulted (3), their inkhorns become bows, and their pens, arrows. 

He accompanied Marwan Ibn al-Hakam in his last campaign and was present 
at all his battles; of these events we have taken' some notice in the life of Abu 
Muslim ( see page 105). It is related that when Marwan was reduced to the con¬ 
viction that his power was drawing to an end, he said to Abu Ghalib : “ It is 
“ necessary for me that you side with the enemy and appear to desert me; their 
“ admiration for you as a learned scholar and the necessity which they lie under 
“ of having a kdtib like you, will induce them to place confidence in you. 
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“ Then you may perhaps he able to do me service whilst I yet live; and, in case 
“of my death, you will certainly be the means of protecting my harem from 
“ dishonour.” To this, Abu Ghalib replied : “The course which you advise 
“ me to take is the most advantageous one for you, and the most dishonourable 
“ for me; my opinion is, that we must bear with patience till Almighty God 
“ favour us with success; and if he do not, let us die together.” He then 
recited this line: 

I am to conceal fidelity in my heart and bear the exterior of a traitor; but where 
shall I find an excuse (4) sufficiently clear to satisfy all men. 

The foregoing anecdote is related by Abu ’l-Hasan al-Masudi in his Murdj ud- 
Dahab (meadows of gold). Abu Ghalib Abd al-Hamid was then slain with Marwan 
on Monday, the \ 3th of Zu’l-Hijja, A.H. 132 (July, A.D. 750) (seepA 05), at Busir, 
a village in the province of al-Faiyum, in Egypt.—I find among my rough notes 
the following passage in my own handwriting: “ On the death of Marwan Ibn 
“ Muhammad the Omaiyide, Abd al-Hamid sought for concealment in Mesopo- 
“ tamia, but, being betrayed, he was arrested and sent by Abu ’1-Abbas”—the 
khalif as-Saflah, I should think—“to Abd al-Jabbar Ibn Abd ar-Rahman, the 
“ commander of the police guards, who caused a tray to be heated in the fire and 
“ then placed on the prisoner’s head till he expired. Abd al-Hamid was a native 
“ of al-Anbar, but he dwelt at ar-Rakka. His master in penmanship was 
“ Salim, the match of Ilisham Ibn Abd al-Malik.”—His son Ismail was an able 
kdtib and is counted amongst the most famous of them.— Yakub Ibn Dawud, the 
vizir to al-Mahdi, and whose life we intend to give, was at first a kdtib in Abd al- 
Hamid’s office and under his orders; it was from him he learned his business.— 
When Marwan was flying before the army of his adversary, he reached Busir 
and asked what was the name of the place. On being informed that it was 
Busir, he said: “ Ila ’llah il-Masir (it is now that ice must appearbefore God!)’ ’(5) 
He was slain in that place, as is well known. — Ibrahim Ibn Jabala related as 
follows: “The kdtib Abd al-Hamid perceived me writing a very bad hand, on 
“ which he said to me: ‘Do you wish your writing to be good?’—‘ Yes,' I 
“ replied.—‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ let the stem of your reed-pen be long and thick, 
“ let its point be fine, and cut it sloping towards the right hand.’—I followed 
“ his advice, and my writing became good.” 
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(1) As the merit of this passage consists principally in alliteration and parallelism, it disappears in the 
translation. None of the manuscripts, except the autograph, gives the text of it correctly; nearly every 
word is more or less altered. In the printed text read and 

(2) Literally: The words of which are stallions, and the thoughts virgins. 

(3) For read All the manuscripts except the autograph are wrong. 

(4) Here again all the manuscripts, including those of al-Mashdi (who gives the passage), are in the wrong. 

For , Job read , Aw. 

J j 

(8) B&sir sounds somewhat like Bits Sir, which words mean calamity in the result. Marwan augured 
evil from the name. 



ABD AL-MUHSIN IBN GHALBUN AS-SURI. 


428 Abu Muhammad Abd al-Muhsin Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ghalib Ibn 
Ghalbun as-Suri (a native of Tyre) was a good poet, a talented scholar, and one of 
the ornaments of Syria. His verses, equally remarkable for elegance of style, 
beauty of thought, charm of expression, and pleasing regularity of imagery, 
form a diwdn of masterpieces. One of his poems contains the following fine 
passage: 

Is it to punish (my indiscretion) or to compel me to pay a tribute (of admiration) that 
the image of her charms never leaves my sight (1). Her glances and her stature possess 
the qualities of the sword and of the spear (sharpness and slenderness). The water of 
youth is in her face, mixed with the fire ( carnation) of her cheeks. One morning she 
came to me and said: “ Take your choice—my aversion or my absence ; I can offer no 
“ other conditions. I replied, whilst my tears flowed in a torrent, like the rushing 
of the pilgrims through the pass of al-M&zamain (2): “ Do not so; if the time for your 
“ aversion or absence come, my death comes alsol” In pronouncing these words I 
seemed to have given her the order to retire, for she arose and hastened to leave me. 
She then set out with the caravan — may their camels be overwhelmed with fatigue 
wherever they first alight I (then I may be able to overtake them.) The vicissitudes of 
fortune showed me my life under two aspects; I marked my days with black, and I 
passed them in lingering agony; each day was for me equal to two nights of affliction. 
Who then can make me understand the difference between gold and silver? both are 
to me unknown, so long is it since I saw them, whilst I sought my livelihood by my 
poetic talent, the worst of menial trades! Such was my case till Ali Ibn al-Husain came 
(to my assistance), and to-day (for lustre and exaltation) poetry holds the third rank 
being only surpassed by Sirius and Canopus (3]. " - . , 
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The kasida from which these verses are taken was composed by Abd al-Muh- 
sin on Ali Ibn al-Husain, the father of the vizir Abu ’1-Kasim Ibn al-Maghribi. 
Respecting this piece, which is of considerable length and great merit, the fol¬ 
lowing curious anecdote is told : There was in the city of Askalon a man of high 
rank, called Zu ’l-Mankabatain ( the possessor of the two merits ), to whom a certain 
poet went one day and recited this piece in his praise; on coming to that part 
of il where the eulogium is generally introduced, he added: 

You are the possessor of every merit; why then confine yourself to two? 

The rdis listened with attention to the verses, and expressed his admiration, 
after which he gave a considerable reward to the poet; but when the latter 
withdrew, one of the persons present observed to him, that the poem he had 
just heard was by Abd al-Muhsin.—“ 1 am aware of that,” replied the rdis, 

“ and I know it by heart.” He then recited it, on which the other said to him : 

“ What induced you then to treat that fellow with so much attention and 
“ reward him so generously?” To this the rdis answered : “l did it solely on 
“ account of that verse which he inserted in the poem, namely : You are the pos- 
“ sessor of every merit, etc.; it is not Abd al-Muhsin’s, and I am perfectly con- 
“ vinced that it could have been made on me only, and it is really very fine.”— 

We shall now give another passage of Abd al-Muhsin’s poetry, but must observe 
that ath-Thaalibi, in his continuation of the Yatima, attributes it to Abu ’1-Faraj 
Ibn Abi llasin Ali Ibn Abd al-Malik, a native of Rakka (4), and whose father had 429 
been kadi of Aleppo; but as these very verses are to be found in Abd al-Muh¬ 
sin’s diwdn, and as ath-Thaalibi sometimes falls into mistakes, attributing pieces 
to the wrong author, this may perhaps be one of his blunders; the lines are as 
follow (5) : 

I stopped at (an avaricious ) friend’s, who suffered as much from my visit as I did from 
hunger; and I passed the night with him as a guest; such was the decree of fate, so 
often unjust to the man of noble mind. His reason was troubled by the uneasiness my 
presence caused him, and he had not well recovered, when he addressed me in these 
terms: “Why do you travel abroad?” To which I answered: “The Prophet, whose 
“ words always furnish good counsel and lead to prosperity, has said: ‘ Travel: you 
“ will get rich.’ ” To this my host replied: “ But he ended his saying thus: fast; you 
“ will enjoy good health." 
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The two verses which follow are attributed to him by the author of the 
Yatima: 

Your generosity has planted a garden of gratitude in my heart; but that garden now 
suffers from drought; let him who planted it give it water. Hasten to revive it whilst 
life lingers in its branches; once the shrub is dried up, its verdure cannot be re¬ 
stored. 

Happening to pass one day near the tomb of a friend, he recited these lines: 

On passing by thy tomb, I marvelled how my steps had been so well directed towards 
it. It may seem to thee that I have at length forgotten our mutual acquaintance; ah! 
how true the words of those who say: “The dead have no friends.” 

When his mother died he was deeply afflicted, and, on her burial, he pro¬ 
nounced these verses : 

[The object of my affection is now deposited as) a pledge underneath the stones in the 
sandy desert. She is gone! and the ties which held me to her have been broken. I 
used to weep when she complained of her sufferings; but now I weep because she com¬ 
plains no longer. 

This idea is taken from al-Mutanabbi, who says : 

I complain because I no longer feel the pains of sickness; I suffered from them once, 
but then I had my limbs. 

(6) The same thought is thus expressed in a verse of a long kastda composed • 
by Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad, a native of Aleppo, and gene¬ 
rally known by the name of Ibn Sinan al-Khafaj i(7): 

Others weep over the ruins of the dwellings where their friends once resided! O that 
I had such a motive to shed tears! 

The merits of Abd al-Muhsin are great and numerous; but I am obliged to be 
concise. He died on Sunday, the 9th of Shawwal, A. H. 419 (October, A. D. 
1028), aged eighty years, or perhaps somewhat more. 


(1) As it is impossible to translate this piece literally, I have merely endeavoured to express the thoughts 
as closely as the different genius of the two languages would permit. 

(2) Burckhardt says in his Travels in Arabia, vol. II. p. 58: “The Hadj (body of pilgrims ) passed at a 
“ quick pace in the greatest disorder, amidst a deafening clamour, through the pass of Mazoumeyn, leading 
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“ to Mezdelfc (Muzdalifa), where all alighted, after a two hours’ march."—In place of Ja>, as 

the printed text and the MSS. have it, the autograph bears 5 9ie verse wou '^ l * 5en s 'c n 'fy : 

“ I replied, whilst my tears flowed in torrents down my cheeks.” This reading was felt by the copyists to be 
inadmissible on account of the recurrence of the word ...xjis. Jt at the end of two verses coming very close 
to each other; this is contrary to the rule by which verses ending with the same word must be separated by at 
least six others. The corrected reading seems to be perfectly warranted. 

(3) It is thus 1 render the word jxt J!; which is the true reading, and found in the autograph alone. 

This makes another correction necessary in the same verse: Ivl'-a. a word pointed variously in the MSS. must 
be replaced by Li)U. For the next word I am inclined to adopt in the autograph it may 

be read either way. At a later period lbn Khallikan inserted in the margin an additional line at the end of 
this piece; it is more or less corrupted in the few manuscripts which reproduce it, and I now give it here cor¬ 
rectly after the autograph: ^ ^xslsJI to.JU ^x.i1 “The act of celebrating his 

“ glory enriches and causes to flourish those who avoid lies and falsehood.” It may be observed that I read 

in this verse. 

(4) The Yatima furnishes very little information respecting Ali lbn Abd al-Malik ar-Rakki, but it appears 
from that work, that he lived at Aleppo in the reign of Saif ad-Dawlat lbn liaimbin, and that he addressed 
some kastdas to Abft Paris (vol. I. p. 366), who replied to them in the same manner. 

(b) In the printed text, the words xh must be suppressed. 

(6) I suspect the authenticity of the passage which follows; it is written in the margin of the autograph, but 
in the handwriting of a person who, if we may judge from the general character of his additions, does not 
seem to be very exact in his quotations. 

(71 lbn Sinin al-Khafiji, a poet and an elegant scholar, made his literary studies under Abd T-Ali al- 
Maarri and other masters, and obtained also a considerable reputation as a traditionist. He died at the 
castle of BaarSn in the province of Aleppo, A.H. 466 (A.D.10734).— (An-Yujim a:-Zdhira ) 


AL-HAFIZ AL-OBAIDI. 

Abu T-Maimun Abd al-Hamid, surnamed al-Hafiz (the guardian , was the son 
of Muhammad lbn al-Mustansir lbn az-Zahir Lbn al-Hakim lbn al-Aziz lbn al- 
Moizz lbn al-Manstir lbn al-Kaim lbn al-Mahdi Obaid Allah: we have already 
spoken of al-Mahdi and some of his descendants. Al-Hafiz received the oath of 
fidelity from the people of Cairo as regent and immediate successor to the throne, 
on the same day in which his cousin al-Aamir was murdered, and he engaged 
to act in that capacity till the delivery of the female whom al-Aamir had left 
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450 in a state of pregnancy. Of this last circumstance we shall again speak towards 
the end of this article. On the same morning, the vizir Abu Ali Ahmad, the 
son of al-Afdal Shahanshah, the son of Amir al-Juyush Badr al-Jamali (1), 
received from the troops the oath of allegiance to himself, and having proceeded 
to the palace, he put al-Hafiz into confinement, took all the authority into his 
own hands and governed most equitably. He restored to the former possessors 
the sums which had been extorted from them, and having made open profession 
of his faith as a follower of the twelve imams, he rejected the pretensions main¬ 
tained by al-Hafiz and the Obaidite family, and caused public prayers to be 
offered up from the pulpits for the Kdim, him who is to rise up at the end of time, 
and whom, in their mistaken belief, they designate as the expected imdm ( al - 
Imdm al-Muntazir ) (2). By his orders, al-Kaim’s name was inscribed on the 
coinage, and the words hasten to the excellent toork were omitted in the izdn, 
or call to prayer. Things continued in this state, till an officer of the court 
attacked and slew him in the Great Garden (alrBustdn al-Kabir), outside of 
Cairo. This event happened on the 15th of Muharram, A. H. 526 (December, 
A. D. 1131), and was the result of a plot devised by al-Hafiz. The troops 
immediately hastened to deliver the prince, and having proclaimed him sove-^ 
reign under the title of al-Hafiz, public prayers were offered up for him from all 
the pulpits of the kingdom. Al-Hafiz was born at Askalon, in the month of 
Muharram, A. II. 467 (September, A. D. 1074), and was proclaimed regent on 
the day in which al-Aamir was murdered. (See his life in this work.) On the 
death of Ahmad Ibn al-Afdal he received the oath of allegiance as sovereign, 
and he died towards the close of Sunday eve, the 5th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 
544 (October, A. D. 1149); some say, 543. According to another statement, 
his birth took place on the 13th of Ramadan, A. H. 468. The reason of his 
being born at Askalon was this: During the severe dearth which afflicted Egypt 
under the reign of his grandfather al-Mustansir, (and of which we shall men¬ 
tion some particulars in our life of that prince,) his father left the country and 
retired to Askalon, where he awaited the cessation of the famine and the return 
of abundance; and it was whilst he resided there that al-Hafiz was born. This 
we give on the authority of our master Izz ad-din Ibn al-Athir, who states it as a 
fact in his great historical work;—Al-Hafiz and al-Aadid were the only two so¬ 
vereigns of that dynasty whose fathers had not reigned before them. (Of al- 
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Aadid we have already spoken, p. 72). As for al-Hafiz, his accession to the 
supreme power resulted from the circumstances which we shall here relate : 
al-Aamir died without male children, but left a wife in a state of pregnancy; 
this caused great agitation among the people of Egypt, and they said : “No 
“ imam of this family dies without leaving a male child, to whom he transmits 
“ the imamate by a special declaration; (what is to be done now ?)” But a decla¬ 
ration to that effect had already been made by him in favour of the child still in 
the womb, which however happened to be a girl. Then occurred the events of 
which we have already noticed where we relate what passed between al-Hafiz and 
Ahmad Ibn al-Afdal. Al-Hafiz was therefore declared regent, but, for the reason 
just stated, the absolute authority attached to the imamate was withheld from him, 
as they had resolved on waiting till the child was born. —Al-Hafiz was subject 
to violent attacks of cholic, and it was for him that Shirmah the Dailamite, or 
Musa an-Nasrani (Moses the Christian ) as some say, made the instrument called 
the drum of the cholic, which was preserved in the treasury of this dynasty till 
the accession of Salah ad-din, who ordered it to be broken. The history of 
this drum is well known. I was informed by the grandson of the Shirmah above 
mentioned, that his grandfather had formed it out of the seven metals, which 
he combined ( successively ) together at the moments in which each of the seven 
planets reached its point of culmination. The nature of this drum was such 
that when any person beat it, wind escaped from his body through the natural 
vent; it was this which rendered it so serviceable in cases of cholic (3). 


(1) See vol. I. page 014. 

(2) This was equivalent to a declaration that the Fatimites were not the true Im&ms, and had no right to the 
throne. He intended to establish his own sovereignty as protector of the empire till the coming of the Ex¬ 
pected Imdm. See further details in the Extraits du Kamel Altewarykh, published by the AcadSmie dee 
Inscriptions, page 393. 

(3) It is related by a grave historian, Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi, cited by Abft ’1-MahSsin in his NujOm, that one of 
Saliih ad-dln's Kurdish soldiers, not being aware of the effects which this drum produced, began to beat it, 
but immediately experienced its influence to such a degree, that he broke it to pieces in a fit of indignation. 
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ABD AL-MUMIN AL-KUMI. 

Abu Muhammad Abd al-Mumin Ibn Ali al-Kaisi (1) al-Kumi was the sove¬ 
reign indebted for his authority to the exertions of Muhammad Ibn Tumart, 
better known by the name of the Mahdi. Abd al-Mumin’s father, a man of 
consummate prudence and gravity, held an eminent rank in the tribe of Ru¬ 
miya, and sold earthen vessels of his own manufacture. It is related that as he 
was one day engaged at his usual work, with his child Abd al-Mumin sleeping 
near him, he heard a humming in the air, and on looking up, saw a swarm of 
bees like a dark cloud which descended towards the house and settled on Abd 
431 al-Mumin, so as to cover him entirely, but without awakening him. His mother 
screamed with terror at the sight, but the father told her that the child was in 
no danger. “I only wonder,” said he, “what this may portend.” He then 
washed the clay off his hands, and having dressed himself, he waited to see 
what the bees would do. They at length flew away, and the child awoke un¬ 
harmed ; not the least trace of hurt appeared on his body, although his mother 
examined him carefully, neither did he utter Lhe slightest complaint. There was 
a man in the neighbourhood noted as a diviner, and to him the father went and 
related what had occurred. “This boy,” said the diviner, “will soon come to 
“ something great; the people of Maghrib will be all united in obedience unto 
“ him.” The subsequent history of Abu al-Mumin is well known (2). I read 
in a history of Maghrib that Ibn Tumart had got into his possession the book 
called al-Jafr (3), and that it contained an indication of all that he was to accom¬ 
plish, of the history of Abd al-Mumin, of his personal appearance, and of his 
very name. A considerable time, says this author, was passed by Ibn Tumart 
till he at length found Abd al-Mumin, who was still a boy; and thenceforward 
he treated him with marked honour and placed him at the head of his disciples. 
He then communicated to him the secret (of his destiny ) and proceeded with him 
to the city of Morocco, which was at that time under the rule of Abu ’1-Hasan 
Ali Ibn Yusuf Ibn Tashifin, the king of the al-Mulathlhamfim (4); it would be 
too long to relate what passed between that prince and him; we shall merely 
state that the former expelled him from the city, on which he proceeded to the 
mountains, where he levied troops and gained over to his cause the tribe of 
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Masmuda. We shall only state in a summary manner, that the Mahdi did not 
make any conquests, but that it was by means of the troops which he had raised, 
and of the system which he had organised, that his successor Abd al-Mumin ef¬ 
fected the conquest of that country.'—Ibn Tumart was always predicting the 
noble qualities which his disciple was to display, and, every time he saw him, he 
recited these verses: 

You possess in perfection all the qualities with which thou hast been favoured;, and 
hence proceed joy and happiness for us all. Thine is the smiling mouth, the liberal 
hand, the noble soul, and the open countenance. 

I have found these verses attributed to Abu ’s-Shis al-Khuzai, the celebrated 
poet(5).—The Mahdi Ibn Tumart used also to say to his disciples: “\our 
“ comrade will be the conqueror of kingdoms.” It is not true that he nomi¬ 
nated Abd al-Mumin as his successor; but his disciples judged that the prefer¬ 
ence which their master showed him was a sufficient intimation of his intention, 
and they acknowledged him for their chief. It was thus that the authority of 
Abd al-Mumin was established. The first city which he took was Oran, then 
Tilimsen, then Fez, then Sale, and then Ceuta; after these conquests he pro¬ 
ceeded to Morocco, which he besieged eleven months, and carried towards the 
beginning of A. II. 542 (6). Having thus grounded his power, he extended his 
domination over al-Maghrib al-Aksa, al-Maghrib al-Adna, the other provinces of 
North Africa, and the greater portion of Spain. He then received the title of 
Amir al-Muminin, and the poets celebrated his glory in eulogistic poems of the 
greatest beauty. The kdtib Imad ad-din mentions in his Khartda that Abu Abd 
Allah Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Abbas, a jurisconsult of Tifash (7), addressed him 
in a kastda beginning thus: 

Never was a braver deportment seen among the hostile swords and spears than that 
of the khalif Abd al-Mumin, the son of Ali. 

On hearing this verse, the prince motioned to him that what he had said wa> 
quite sufficient, and he ordered him a reward of one thousand gold pieces. 
When Abd al-Mumin had established his authority on a solid basis, and had 
attained an advanced age, he left Morocco and entered Sale, where a violent 
attack of sickness carried him off. He expired on one of the last ten days (the 
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27th) of the month of the latter Jumada, A. H. 558 (June, A. D. 1163}, after a 
reign of thirty-three years and some months. It is said that his body was taken 
to Tinmalil (8), the place mentioned in the life of the Mahdi Muhammad Ibn Tu- 
mart, and there interred. Towards the latter period of his life, he was an aged 
man with hair completely white. I copy the following passage from an historical 
work containing an account of his life with a description of his person ; it is the 
author who speaks: “I saw an aged man of upright stature,with a large head, 
452 u dark-blue eyes, a bushy beard, callous hands, tall even when seated, with 
“ teeth of the purest white, and a mole on his right cheek.” The year of his 
birth is uncertain; some say A. H. 500 (A. D. 1106-7), and others, A. II. 490. 
He nominated as successor to the throne his son Abu Abd Allah Muhammad, 
but the authority of this prince was soon shaken, and himself deposed in the 
month of Shaaban, in the first year of his reign (9). His brother Yusuf (whose 
life shall be given in this life) was then proclaimed sovereign.— Kunvi means be¬ 
longing to Kdmiya, a small tribe established on the sea-coast in the province of 
Tilimsen. Abd al-Mumin was born at Tajira, a village in that region.— As for 
the book called the Jafr, it is spoken of by Ibn Kutaiba towards the beginning 
of his work entitled Ikhtildf al-Hadith, where he concludes a long dissertation 
with these words: ‘ ‘ And something stranger than the foregoing mode of inter- 
“ preting is that followed by the Rafidites (10) in their interpretation of the 
“ Koran and their pretended knowledge of its hidden meaning, conveyed to 
“ them by the Jafr , a work mentioned in these verses by Saad Ibn Harun al-Ijli, 
“ the chief of the Zaidites (11): 

‘ Behold the Rafidites torn by dissensions, yet all holding shocking opinions respecting 
‘ Jaafar (12). Some call him an im&m, and others the Immaculate Prophet; but what 
‘ causes my inexpressible astonishment is their volume (jild) the Jafr! —I renounce 
‘ before God to all the followers of the Jafr.’ ” (13). 

There are many more verses in the same piece, but I confine my quotation to 
these, because they make mention of the Jafr , and that is all I require. After 
giving the whole piece, Ibn Kutaiba continues thus : “ This is the jild (volume 
“ or skin ) of tne Jafr , in which they pretend that the Imam wrote whatever was 
“ requisite for them to know, and every thing which is to happen till the day 
“ of judgment; but God knoweth best (if its contents be true).” I must add that 
by the Imdm they mean Jaafar as-Sadik (14), him of whom we have already 
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spoken (vol. /. p. 300). Abu ’1-Ala al-Maarri alludes to the Jafr in the follow¬ 
ing lines, taken from one of his poems : 

They wonder at the family of the Prophet, because they got their knowledge from the 
skin of a kid [jafr ); yet the mirror of the astrologer, small though it be, shows him all 
the inhabited regions of the world and the deserts. 

The word jafr signifies a four months’ kid, at which age its sides swell out 
( jafara ) and it quits the dam. The feminine of this word has a final h (a). In 
that lime it was their custom to write on skins, (blade-) bones, potsherds, and all 
things of that sort. 


(1) Abd al-Mdmin bore the surname of al-Kaisi ( descendant from Eats Ibn Ghaildn, or Kais AilAn, I bn 
Pfizdr Ibn Maad Ibn Adndn), because the Berber tribe to which he belonged claimed its descent from the 
great Arabic stem of AdnAn. 

(2) Sec Abft ’1-Feda, t. III. p. 399, and the Portuguese translation of Ibn Abd al-Haltm’s Kartds, published 
at Lisbon in 1828 under the title of Historia dos Soberanos Mohametanos que reinardo na Mauritania. 
My edition of Ibn Khalddn’s history of the Berbers will contain full information respecting the origin, organi¬ 
sation, and history of the Muwahhid dynasties. See also the Extraits du Kamel Altevarykh, published by 
the Acaddmie des Inscriptions, p. 331. 

(3) Of this book Ibn Khallik&n will speak farther on. 

(4) They were called al-Mulaththam&n, because they used to wear a lithdm, or bandage, across the lower 
part of their face, as is still the custom in the deserts from which they originally came. This is the same 
race which is called the Almoravites ( al-Murdbittin ), or Almoraves by European writers. 

(5) See vol. I. page 810. 

(6) According to Ibn Khalddn and Ibn Abd al-Hallm, the city of Morocco was taken in the month of Shaw- 
wAl, A. II. 541 (March, A. D. 1147). 

(7) The kdtib gives no further information respecting this poet, but the anecdote is mentioned by different 
historians. Tlfdsh, the ancient Tipasa, lies about forty miles to the south of Bona, in North Africa. 

(8) Ibn Khallik&n writes this name Tin Mall. I follow the African historians. This stronghold was situated 
to the east of Morocco in the heart of Mount Atlas. 

1,9) Further particulars respecting Aba Abd Allah Muhammad’s reign will be found in the life of his brother 
Ydsuf Ibn Abd al-Mdmin. 

(10) The word Rdfidi signifies literally, heretic ; it is applied to designate the different Shiite sects. 

(11) The Zaidites acknowledged for Imdm Zaid, the son of Ali, the son of Husain, the son of Ali Ibn Abi 
TAlib. 

(12) Jaafar the son of Muhammad the son of Ali al-BAkir was considered by one of the Shite sects as the true 
lm&m. 

(13) These verses would not lead the reader to suppose that the author himself was a partisan of Jaafar, as 
Ibn Khalddn, who calls him Hardn Ibn Said al-Ijli has explicitly stated. See an extract from his Prolegomena 

VOL. II. >'s 
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in M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, tom. II. p. 300. I cannot discover any mention of Said Ibn Ilaritn in as-Shah- 
restani, but feel convinced, from the examination of the verses quoted here as his, that Ibn Kbaldftn is mis¬ 
taken. D’Herbelot has some observations on the jafr worthy of notice. See Bib. Orient. Geer u Giame. 

(14) Read in the printed text. 


ABU L-KASIM AL-ANMATI. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Othman Ibn Said Ibn Bashshar al-Anmati, surnamed also al- 
Ahwal (the squinter ), an eminent doctor of the Shafite sect, studied jurispru¬ 
dence under al-Muzani (vol. I. p. 200), and ar-Rabi Ibn Sulaiman al-Muradi 
(vol. I. p. 519). Amongst his own disciples, he counted Abu ’1-Abbas Ibn 
Suraij (vol. I. p. 46). It was through him that the people of Baghdad were 
inspired with such ardour as they then showed to procure and learn by heart 
the writings of as-Shafi. He states that he heard al-Muzani (1) say: “For the 
44 last fifty years I have read the treatise (on jurisprudence ) transmitted down 
44 from as-Shafi, and I do not recollect having read it a single time without 
4 4 deriving from it a great quantity of information which I did not possess be- 
44 fore.” Al-Anmati died at Baghdad in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 288 
(Sept.-Oct. A. D. 901).— Abu Hafs Omar Ibn Ali al-Mutawwii (2) mentions an 
Abu ’1-Kasim Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Bashshar al-Anmati (a relation of the 
preceding ) in his work entitled Kildb al-Muzhab fi Zikri Ayimmat il-Mazhab (the 
book with the gilt case, containing an account of the great doctors of the (Shafite) 
435 sect).—Anmdti means a maker and seller of anmdt, or bed furniture, such as rugs, 
mats, pillows, etc. It is the people of Egypt who call them by this name and 
who give to the seller of such wares the appellation of Anmdti. 


(1) Read 


in the printed Arabic text. 


(2) It appears from Hajji Khalifa that al-Mutawwii lived before the time of Abb ’t-Taiyib Sahl as-Solhki, 
for he states in his bibliography that the former was the first who composed a Tabaldt of Shafite doctors, 
and as-Solhki the second. The life of as-Soliiki is given in the first volume of this work, p. 606. 
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DIA AD-DIN AL-HADBANI. 

Abu Amr Othman Ibn Isa Ibn Dirbas Ibn Fir Ibn Jahm Ibn Abdus al-Had- 
bani (I) al-Marani, surnamed Dia ad-din (splendour of religion), was one of the 
most learned doctors of the age in Shafite jurisprudence. He was a brother 
of the kadi Sadr ad-din Abu ’1-Kasim Abd al-Malik, hdkim (2 of Egypt, and 
acted as his deputy at Cairo. When a boy, he studied in Arbela under the 
shaikh al-Khidr Ibn Akil, (vol. I. p- 488); after which he went to Damascus, 
where he put himself under the tuition of Abd Allah Ibn Abi Usrun (vol.II. p. 32), 
and acquired a profound knowledge of the general principles of jurisprudence and 
of Shafite law. The first satisfactory commentary ever composed on Abu Ishak 
as-Shirazi’s Muhaddab was written by him; it forms nearly twenty volumes, but 
remains incomplete, as the author only went as far as the chapter on evidence, 
which, with the remaining chapters, he left uncommented : this work he entitled 
al-Istiksa li Mazdhib il-Fokahd (diligent examination of the different systems established 
by the jurisconsults). He composed also, amongst other works, a full commen¬ 
tary, in two volumes, on Abu Ishak as-Shirazi’s treatise on the general principles 
of jurisprudence, the Luma. (Some years ) previously to the death of the kadi 
Sadr ad-din, an event which occurred on the eve of Wednesday, the 5th of 
Rajah, A. II. 605 (January, A. D. 1209), he was removed from the place of 
deputy-M/em and appointed to fill the post of professor in a college founded for 
him in the Castle of Cairo by the emir Jamal ad-din Khushtorin (3) al-Hakkari. 
He held this post during the remainder of his life, and expired at Cairo on the 
12th of Zu ’l-Kaada, A. II. 602 (June, A. D. 1206), aged nearly ninety years. 
He was interred in the lesser Karafa Cemetery. The kadi Sadr ad-din was bu¬ 
ried in the mausoleum hearing his name and situated in the same cemetery. 
When this kadi was asked the date of his birth, he indicated the end of the 
year 516 (A. D. 1123), or the beginning of 517, being in doubt respecting the 
precise epoch (4).— Mdruni means belonging to the Band, Mdrdn, a tribe inha¬ 
biting the Murtij (meadows) below Mosul (5). 


(1) The orthography of this name is fixed by al-Yafi, but its signifieation is not given there nor in any of 
the other works consulted by me. The author of the Tabakdt al-Fokahd says that he was a Kurd. 
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(2) This office appears to have been the same as that of grand kadi [Kddi ’l-Kuddt), but with this addi¬ 
tional privilege that the person who filled it possessed uncontrolled executive power as redresser of griev¬ 
ances. (See vol. I. p. 346.) 

(3) This name is written in the autograph It is so incorrectly transcribed in all the other 

MSS., that I was unable to fix its true orthography. 

(4) The autograph contains the following marginal note: “ The sultan Salih ad-dtn entrusted him with the 
“ kadiship of [all] Egypt, after he had acted as kidi of al-Gharbiya, one of the provinces in that country. 
“ This nomination took place on the 22nd of the latter Jumada, A. H. 866; some say 868.” This passage is 
to be found in some of the other MSS., but the date which they give is 886, which I knew, from Ibn Hujr’s 
Kddis of Egypt, to be false. This led me to suppress the passage in the Arabic text, but it shall be given 
in the appendix. 

(8) The Muril) of Mosul, called also Marj Abi Obaida, lies to the east of the city. It is a low ground, 
surrounded by hills and covered with meadows and villages.—( Mardsid .) 


TAKI AD-DIN IBN AS-SALAH. 

Abu Amr Othman Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Othman Ibn Musa Ibn Abi ’n- 
Nasr an-Nasri al-Kurdi as-Shahrozuri ( a descendant of Abu Nasr the Kurd and a 
native of Shahrozdr ) was a jurisconsult of the sect of as-Shafi. He bore the 
surname of Taki ad-din (pious in religion ) and was generally known by the 
name of Ibn as-Salah as-Sharakhani. This doctor was.one of the most eminent 
men of his time by his deep acquaintance with the sciences of Koranic interpre¬ 
tation, Traditions, jurisprudence, names of' men (or . biography of Traditionists), 
and every branch of knowledge connected with the Traditions and with the 
oral transmission of philological learning. He possessed also a considerable de¬ 
gree of information in many other departments of science. His fatwas, or legal 
opinions, were considered of great validity, and he was one of the masters from 
whose tuition I derived great profit. He made his first studies in jurisprudence 
under his father as-Salah (1;, who was one of the most distinguished shaikhs 
among the Kurds ; he was then taken by his parent to Mosul, where he studied 
for some time, and I have been told that he had repeatedly gone over the whole 
of (Abd Ishdk as-Shirdzi’s) Muhaddab with his masters, before his mustaches were 
grown. He was then employed at Mosul as an under-tutor by the learned 
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shaikh I mad ad-din Abu Hamid Ibn Yunus. After a short stay in that city, he 454 
travelled to Khorasan, where he remained for some time, occupied in acquiring 
a knowledge of the Traditions extant in that country; he then returned to Syria 
and was appointed professor in the Ndsiriya College at Jerusalem, founded by 
al-Malik an-Nasir Salah ad-din. During his residence in that city he successfully 
directed numerous pupils in their studies, and he afterwards removed to Damas¬ 
cus, where he obtained the professorship in the college, called the Rawahiya 
after its founder az-Zaki Abu ’1-Kasim Hibat Allah Ibn Abd al-Wahid Ibn 
Rawaha al-Hamawi (native of Ham&t), the same person who founded the Raicii- 
hiya College at Aleppo. When the Ddr al-Hadith (or school for teaching the 
Traditions ) was erected at Damascus by al-Malik al-Ashraf, the son of al-Malik 
al-Aadil Ibn Aiyub, he was nominated to that professorship and taught the Tra¬ 
ditions to numbers of pupils ; he subsequently became professor in the Madrasa 
Sitt as-Shdm, a college within the city walls, founded by Sitt as-Sham Zaman 
Khatun, the daughter of Aiyub and the uterine sister of Shams ad-Dawlat Turan 
Shah. It lies to the south of (the hospital founded by Ndr ad-din and named after 
him) al-Bimaristan an-Nuri. Sitt as-Sham erected also the college outside Da¬ 
mascus which contains her tomb, the tomb of her brother, and that of her hus¬ 
band Nasir ad-din, the son of Asad ad-din Shirkuh, and sovereign of Emessa (2 . 

Ibn as-Salah held simultaneously those three places and fdled with strict punc¬ 
tuality his duties in each, never interrupting the regular course of his lectures 
unless forced to do so by unavoidable circumstances; he was ( indeed) firmly 
grounded in learning and piety. I went to him in the beginning of the month 
of Shawwal, A. II. 632 (end of June, A. D. 1235), and resided with him at Da¬ 
mascus for a year, which time I passed in close study. He composed an in¬ 
structive work on the sciences connected with the Traditions, and another on the 
rites of the Pilgrimage, in which he treated the subject at length, and inserted 
many observations useful and requisite to be known. His Ishkdldt is an eluci¬ 
dation of the obscurities in (Abd Hdmid al-Ghazzdlis treatise on jurisprudence , the 
Want, and his fatwds also have been collected by one of his pupils and form a 
volume. He continued till the last to lead a righteous life, passed in piety, ap¬ 
plication to study and assiduity in teaching. His death took place at Damascus 
on Wednesday morning, the 25th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 643 (September, 

A. D. 1245); on the afternoon of the same day, the funeral service was said over 
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him, and he was interred in the cemetery of the Sufis, outside the gate of Nasr. 
He was born A. H. 577 (A. D. 1181-2) at Sarakhan.— His father as-Salah died 
at Aleppo on the eve of Thursday, the 27th of Zu’1-Kaada, A. H. 618 (Jan. 
A. D. 1222), and was buried at a place called al-Jebul (3), outside the gate of 
Arbain (4), in the tomb of the shaikh Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Farisi (5). His 
birth is placed by approximation in the year 539 (A. D. 1144), as he did not 
himself know the exact date. He held the professorship in the Asadiya College, 
founded at Aleppo by Asad ad-din Shirkuh ; before his nomination he had stu¬ 
died at Baghdad, and taken lessons from Sharaf ad-din Ibn Abi Usrun (page 32). 
— Sharakhdn is a village in the province of Arbela, near Shahrozur.— Az-Zaki 
Ibn Rawaha died at Damascus on Tuesday, the 7th of Rajab, A. H. 622 (July, 
A.D.1225), and was buried in the cemetery of the Sufis. It is stated by Shihab 
ad-din Abd ar-Rahman Abu Shama (6), in his Annals, that Ibn Rawaha died 
A. H. 623.— Sitt as-Sham, the daughter of Aiyub, died on Friday, the 16th of 
Zu’l-Kaada, A.H. 616 (January, A. D. 1220). 


(1) From this it appears that his father Abd ar-Rahman bore the title of Salah ad-din. 

(2) See vol.I. pages 285 and 267. 

(3) I have printed this name but the autograph has an unpronounceable word. It is true 

that the whole of this passage is in the margin of the autograph and not in the author’s handwriting; it must 
have been inserted however with his authorisation. There exists a village called al-Jebbdl at the 

distance of eighteen or twenty miles from Aleppo, but it lies to the south-east of the city, whereas the gate 
of Arbftin is on the north side of it. 

(4) In the Arabic text I have printed al-Arbain on the authority of some of my MSS. and on that of Russel. 
See History of Aleppo, vol. I. p. 13, note. 

(5) In the autograph this name is so indistinctly written, that it may be read al-Fdsi ,_,liJ! 

O' , 

(6) The shaikh and imdm Abft T-KHsim Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Ismail Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Othman, surnamed 
Shihab ad-d!n (flambeau of religion), was a jurisconsult, a grammarian, a teacher of the readings of the 
Koran, an historian, and a traditionist. He was generally known by the name of AbA Shama because he had 
a large mole on the left temple. He was born at Damascus in one of the months of Rabi, A. H. 599 (end of 
A.D. 1202); before attaining the age of ten years he had mastered all the Koran, and at the age of sixteen 
he had acquired a perfect acquaintance with the art of koran-reading, under as-Sakhawi (see his life in this 
volume). One of his masters was Ibn as-Salah. Ad-Dahabi says that he wrote a great deal on different 
branches of science, and that he possessed great abilities as a doctor, a professor, and a mufti. He died at 
Damascus in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 665 (June, A. D. 1267). His principal works are a commentary 
on the Shdtibiya (see the life of Ibn Firro in this volume); two abridgments of the history of Damascus, the 
first in fifteen volumes, and'the second in five; a commentary on as-Sakhawi’s kasldas in honour of the Pro- 
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pbet; the Kitdb ar-Raudatain or Two Gardens, containing the history of Mr ad-din and Salah ad-din (a 
copy of which important*work is in the Bib. du itoi); a continuation of the preceding; a treatise on dogmatic 
theology; an introduction to grammar; a versified edition of az-Zamakhshari's Mu fossa!, etc. He left many 
other works, but unfinished.— {Tab. as-Shdf'tyin.) 


I BN JINNI. 

Abu I-Fath Othman Ibn Jinni, a native of Mosul, was one of the great mas- 453 
ters in the science of grammar. He studied the belles-lettres under Abu Ali ’1- 
Farisi (vol. I. p. 379), and, on quitting him, he commenced as teacher in Mosul. 

His former master, happening to pass through the city, saw him surrounded bv 
pupils at their lessons, on which he said to him : ‘ ‘ You are rotten before you 
“ are ripe (1).” On hearing these words he abandoned his class, and became 
the assiduous disciple of Abu Ali till he acquired a perfect knowledge of the 
science. His father Jinni was a Greek slave belonging to Sulaiman Ibn Fahd 
Ibn Ahmad al-Azdi, a native of Mosul, and to this circumstance he alludes in 
the following passage from one of his poems : 

Were I sprung from nothing, my learning would be a title of nobility. But I come 
of princes powerful and noble, Caesars, whose voice silenced the threats of adversity. 

For them the Prophet prayed (2), and the prayer of a prophet is glory sufficient. 

He composed some fine poetry. The following lines of his indicate that he 
had only one eye, which is said to have been really the case; but some attribute 
them to Abu Mansur ad-Dailami : 

Thy rigour towards me who have committed no fault denotes an evil intention. 

I swear by thy life I that I wept till I felt afraid for my single eye. And yet were it not 
that I should never see thee again, it would be no advantage for me to preserve my sight. 

I saw a kaslda of his, in which he laments the death of al-Mutanabbi, and I 
would give it here were it not so long.—As for Abu Mansur ad-Dailami, better 
known as Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Mansur, he was the son of a soldier in the ser¬ 
vice of Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan, and was a good but licentious poet. He 
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also had but one eye, and on this defect he composed some fine verses, such as 
these : 


0 you have no witnesses to prove that you were in love! know that mine are my eyes, 
with which I wept till one of them was lost. And yet how strange it is, that the eye 
which I have still remaining, abstains (3). 

He made also the following ingeniously turned verse on a handsome boy who 
had but one eye : 

He has one eye which strikes all eyes {with admiration), and another which was 
struck by (evil) eyes. 

Ibn Jinni composed a number of instructive works on the science of grammar, 
namely: the Kitdb al-Khasdis (on the principles of grammar); the Sirr as-Sandat 
(secret of the art); the Munsif (impartial), intended to elucidate Abii Othman al- 
Mazini’s (vol- I. p. 264) treatise on the declensions and conjugations; the Talkin 
(instruction); the Taakub (mutual succession ); the Kdfi (sufficient), being a com¬ 
mentary on al-Akhfah’s treatise on rhyme (vol. I. p. 573); a work on the gen¬ 
ders ; a treatise on the nouns ending with a short elif and those ending with a 
long one ; the Tamdm (completion), being a commentary on the poems of the Hu- 
dailites; the Manhaj (highway), treating of the derivation of those proper names 
which occur in the Hamdsa; a concise treatise on prosody; another on rhyme; 
al-Masdil al-Khdtiriydt (questions incidentally suggested); at-Tazkira tal-Isbahdniya 
(memorial of Ispahdn); extracts from Abu Ali ’l-Farisi’s Tazkira, selected and 
put in order; the Muktadib (rough draught ), treating of the concave verbs; the 
Luma (flashes); the Tanbih (warning); the Muhaddab (regularly drawn up); the 
Tabsira ( elucidation); etc. It is said that the shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi bor¬ 
rowed from him the titles of his own works, for he also composed a Muhaddab 
and a Tanbih, but on jurisprudence, and a Luma and a Tabsira on the principles 
of jurisprudence. Another work of Ibn Jinni’s is the Fasr (disclosure) (4), form¬ 
ing a commentary on the Diwdn of al-Mutanabbi, which work he had read 
through under the tuition of the author. In this commentary I read the fol¬ 
lowing passage: 11 A person once asked al-Mutanabbi why, in his verse, Bddin 
436 “ hawaka sabarta am lam tasbird (suffer as you may, with firmness or with impa- 
“ tience, you cannot conceal your love), he wrote the word tasbird t^i' with a 
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“ final elif, notwithstanding the presence of the apocopating particle lam , which 
“ required tasbir jyai. To this he answered : ‘Were Abu ’1-Fath here’—mean- 
“ ing me—‘ he would tell you the reason.’ ”—The elif replaces here the simple 
corroborative nun; the original form of the word is tasbiran but when 

this n&n is followed by a full stop, an elif is put in its place; it is thus that 
al-Aasha says : Adore not Satan, adore God; (la tdbudi ’s-Shaitdna wa 'llaha 
fdbudd) IjucIs; here the original form of the word is f&budan but the 

subsequent stop brings in the elif I to replace the nfln. Ibn Jinni was born at 
Mosul some time before A. H. 330 (A.D. 941); he died at Baghdad on Friday, 
the 27,th of Safar, A. H. 392 (January, A. D. 1002). 


(1) Such appears lo be the meaning of the expression . * ..ij f which signifies literally: You 

give out must although you are an unripe grape. 

(2) This may be an allusion to the satisfaction expressed by Muhammad on learning how favourably his 
letter, in which he invited the emperor Heraclius to embrace Islamism, had been received by that prince. 
Or perhaps it may refer to the lively interest which Muhammad took in the triumph of the Greeks over the 
Persians; an event which the Moslims pretend was foretold in the Koran many years before. See Surat 30. 

(3) It abstained from the pleasure of seeing the beloved, lest her charms should have deprived it of sight. 

(4) The title of this work is written differently in each of the MSS. I discovered it at length in the F,h- 
rist, and the autograph gives it with the vowel points. 


ABU AMR IBN AL-HAJIB. 

Abu Amr Othman Ibn Omar Ibn Abi Bakr (1), surnamed Jamal ad-din 
(i beauty of religion ), and generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Hajib ( the 
son of the chamberlain:, was a jurisconsult of the sect of Malik. His father was 
a Kurd and served the emir Izz ad-din Musak as-Salahi in the capacitv of a 
chamberlain. His son Abu Amr was yet a boy when he studied the Koran at 
Cairo ; he then applied himself successively to Malikite jurisprudence, Arabic 
grammar, and the readings of the Koran, sciences in all the branches of which 
he acquired a consummate knowledge and attained distinction. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to Damascus, where he opened a class in that corner of the Great Mosque 
vol. n. 23 
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which is appropriated to the Malikites. Multitudes attended his lessons, and 
nothing could abate his zeal as a professor. He was deeply versed in a great 
number of sciences, but grammar became his favourite study. His ( principal ) 
works are an abridgment of the Malikite doctrines, a short introduction to 
grammar, entitled the Kdfiya (sufficient), and a treatise of a similar kind on the 
grammatical inflexions, entitled as-Shdfiya (satisfactory ;; to illustrate each of 
these works, he composed a commentary. He wrote also on the principles of 
jurisprudence, and all his productions are highly elegant and instructive. He 
contradicted the grammarians on some particular points and quoted, to confute 
them and bring their rules into doubt, examples (from ancient authors ) extremely 
difficult to solve: he was ( indeed ) gifted with great penetration. Having left 
Damascus, he returned to Cairo, where he settled, and had crowds of pupils 
who assiduously attended his lessons. (When I was a kddi there ) he came before 
me repeatedly to give evidence, and I then questioned him on obscure points of 
grammar, to which he made most satisfactory replies, with great sedateness of 
manner and complete self-possession. One of the questions which I proposed 
to him was relative to the incidental conditional phrase employed in another 
phrase of the same kind, as it occurs in this expression: in akalti in sharabti fadnti 
taliku (wife! if you eat (if you drink), you are divorced by the fact! (2) and I asked 
him how it could be shown that, in this phrase, the priority of the act of drink¬ 
ing to that of eating is implicitly declared ; and that such is the case is proved 
by the fact that the divorce then takes place (by law), whereas had she eaten 
first and drunk afterwards, she would not have been divorced. I consulted him 
also on this verse of al-Mutanabbi’s: 

I endeavoured to support my woes till I could endure them no longer (Idta musta- 
bari), and I faced every danger till no more remained for me to face (Idta mwktahami). 

Respecting this verse, I asked him what was the reason that mustabar and 
muktaham were here in the genitive, although Idta is not one of those parts of 
speech which have the power of governing a noun in that case ? On both these 
questions he spoke at some length and gave an excellent solution to each; and 
were his answers not so long, I would give them here (3). Ibn al-Hajib after¬ 
wards removed to Alexandria with the intention of taking up his residence there, 
but he had not been long in that city, when he died. This event took place 
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after sunrise on Thursday, the 26th of Shawwal, A. H. 646 (February, A. D. 
1249), and he was buried outside the gate which opens towards the sea ( Bab al- 
Bahr . His birth took place towards the end of the year 570 A. D. 1175) at 
Asna , a small village in the dependencies of al-Kusiya, which place is situated in 
Upper Said, a province of Egypt. 


(1) The following passage is written in the margin of the autograph : 

“ Ibn Yunhs ad-Duwani al-Misri ( native of Egypt).'' Ad-Duwani probably signifies belonging to Devin 
or Tovin, a town in Armenia.—It may however mean belonging to Dundlt a village near 

Nah&wend, or to Dfm, a village near Dlnawar. 

(2) This phrase signifies: Wife! if you eat when drinking, you are divorced. The solution of numerous 
questions similar to this is given in the Futawa Alemgiri, vol.I. p.579 et seq. 

(3) The commentators on al-Mutanabbi say that in the expression Idta mustabari the noun is under¬ 
stood, it is therefore equivalent to . " >5! 


AL-MALIK AL-AZIZ THE SON OF SALAH AD-DIN. 

Abu ’1-Fath Othman, surnamed al-Malik al-Aziz Imad ad-din the mighty 437 
prince, column of the faith), acted as viceroy of Egypt during the absence of his 
father, the sultan Salah ad-din Yusuf Ibn Aiyub, in Syria. On the demise of his 
father at Damascus, he took possession of the supreme power with the unani¬ 
mous consent of the great military officers of the empire. This is an event so 
well known that any relation of it is unnecessary (1). His conduct as a sovereign 
was marked by such piety, virtue, magnanimity, and beneficence, as entitled 
him to the reputation of sanctity. He learned Traditions at Alexandria from 
the hdfiz. as-Silafi (vol. I. p. 86) and the jurisconsult Abu ’t-Tahir Ibn Auf 
az-Zuhri (2); at Cairo he received lessons from the learned grammarian Abu 
Muhammad Ibn Bari (vol. II. p. 70), and other eminent masters. It is said that 
his father preferred him to all his other children. Al-Malik al-Aziz was in Syria 
when his son al-Malik al-Mansur Nasir ad-din Muhammad came into the world; 
and the letter of congratulation which al-Kadi al-Fadil (vol. II. p. Ill) wrote 
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to him from Cairo, announcing the -happy event, was worded in these terms: 
44 The humble servant of our master al-Malik an-Nasir kisses the ground before 
“ him, and prays God to preserve his well directed and exemplary life ! may 
4 4 He increase his happiness for the happiness of others ! may the number of his 
44 friends, servants, and followers be multiplied so that his authority have 
44 therein an arm of might! may God so augment the abundance of his off- 
4 4 spring that it may be said : There is the Adam of kings, and these are his sons! 
44 His servant now informs him that the Almighty, to whom all dominion be- 
44 longeth, hath favoured him, al-Malik al-Aziz, (may his arms be triumphant! 1 
44 with a signal blessing, a young prince, pure and holy, sprang from a gene- 
44 rous stock the branches of which are engrafted one on the other, and pro- 
44 duced by a noble family of which the princes are nearly equal to the angels 
44 of heaven, and of which the slaves are sovereigns on this earth.” Al-Malik 
al-Aziz was born at Cairo on the 8th of the first Jumada, A. H. 567 (January, 
A. D. 1172). ( His death was the result of an accident ;) having gone to ( the pro¬ 

vince of) al-Faiyum, he rode out to hunt, and as he was gallopping full speed 
after a beast of chase, his horse fell with him, and the injury which he sustained 
brought on a fever : he was borne in that state to Cairo, and he died there on 
the seventh hour of the night preceding Wednesday, the 21st of Muharram, 
A. H. 595 (November, A. D. 1198). This event was announced to his uncle al- 
Malik al-Aadil in a letter of consolation addressed to him by al-Kadi ’1-Fadil, 
and a passage of which we shall transcribe here : 4 4 And we now say, in bid- 
44 ding farewell to the blessing of al-Malik al-Aziz’s existence : There is no power 
44 and no might but in Godl the words of those who endure with resignation;— 
44 and we say moreover, inasmuch as a blessing still subsisteth among us by 
44 the existence of al-Malik al-Aadil : Praise be to God, the lord of all creatures! 
44 the words of those who utter thanksgiving.— From this unfortunate event 
44 has resulted that every heart is broken, and that the extreme of affliction is 
4 4 drawn (down upon us) ; an occurrence such as this is for every individual (and 
44 especially for those who resemble your humble servant,) one of death’s most 
44 effective admonitions,—and how much the more effective when exemplified 
44 in the fate of a youthful king! May the mercy and blessing of God be shed 
44 over his countenance; and may the Divine favour make easy for him the path 
4 4 to paradise! 
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“ And when the beauty of other countenances is effaced [by death), may the earth ab- 
“ stain from obliterating the beauty of his. 

“ Thy humble servant, whilst he thus traces these lines in respectful duty, is 
“ undergoing the combined sufferings of mind and body; having pains in the 
“ limbs, and sadness parching the heart! he is the more afflicted by the loss of 
“ such a master, as it was not long since that he saw the father of that master 
“ among the living; each day his grief has been renewed, and the first wound 
“ was scarcely healed when it was opened by a second! May God not deprive 
“ the Moslims of the consolation which they find in the existence of their 
“ sultan al-Malik al-Aadil! inasmuch as he hath not refused to them a befitting 
‘‘model of patience in the conduct of their blessed Prophet.”—Al-Malik 
al-Aziz was buried in the lesser Karafa, in the sepulchral chapel erected over 
the grave of the imam as-Shafi. His tomb is a conspicuous object in that 
cemetery. 


(1) See AbCi ’l-Fedas Annals; tom. IV. p. 133 et seq. 

(2) Abb’t-Tahir Ismail Ibn Makki Ibn Ismail Ibn Isa Ibn Abf az-Zuhri al-Korashi al-Iskandar&ni (a member 
of the tribe of Zuhra, which is a branch of that of Euraish and a native of Alexandria), surnamed also 
Sadr al-Isldm ( centre of Islamism ), was a doctor of the sect of Malik and a mufti of the highest consideration. 
He studied jurisprudence under Abb Bakr at-Tortbshi, and he learned Traditions from him, Abb Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn Ahmad ar-Razi, and others. The hdfiz as-Silafi took notes at his lectures and gave Traditions 
on his authority. He was esteemed one of the most learned doctors of his sect, and the sultan Salah ad-din 
studied Mblik’s treatise on jurisprudence, the Muuatta, under him. He composed a number of works and 
educated many disciples. This doctor was highly respected for his piety and mortified life. He was born A.H. 
485 (A. D. 1092), and he died in the month of Shaabbn, A.H. 581 (November, A. D. 1185).—(As-Soybti’s 
Ilusn al-Muhddira; MS. 652, fol. 118. Ad-Dahabi’s Annals; MS. 753, fol. 1 Al-YSfi's Annals; MS. 644. 


THE SHAIKH ADI IBN MUSAFIR AL-HAKKARI. 


The shaikh Adi Ibn Musafir al-Hakkari w r as an ascetic, celebrated for the holi¬ 
ness of his life, and the founder of a religious order called after him al-Adau ia. 

His reputation spread to distant countries and the number of his followers in- 438 
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creased to an immense multitude. Their belief in his sanctity was so excessive 
that, in saying their prayers they took him for their kibla (1) and imagined that, 
for the next life, they would have in him their most precious treasure and their 
best support. Before this, he had followed as a disciple a great number of emi¬ 
nent shaikhs and men remarkable for their holiness; he then retired from the 
world and fixed his residence in the mountain of the Hakkari tribe, near Mosul, 
where he built a cell (or monastery ) and gained the favour of the people in that 
country to a degree unexampled in the history of the anchorites. It is said that 
the place of his birth was a village called Bait Far, situated in the province of 
Baalbek, and that the house in which he was born is still visited (as a place of 
sanctity;. He died A.H. 557 (A.D. 1162), or, as some say, A. H. 555, in the town 
where he resided, [in the Hakkari country,] and was interred in the monastery 
which he had erected. His tomb is much frequented, being considered by his 
followers as one of the most sacred spots to which a pilgrimage can be made. 
His descendants continue to wear the same distinctive attire as he did and to 
walk in his footsteps ; the confidence placed in their merits is equal to that for¬ 
merly shown to their ancestor, and like him they are treated with profound 
respect. Abu ’1-Barakat Ibn al-Mustawfi (2) notices the shaikh Adi in his his¬ 
tory of Arbela, and places him in the list of those persons who visited that city. 
Muzaffar ad-din, the sovereign of Arbela, said that, when a boy, he saw the 
shaikh Adi at Mosul: according to him, he was a man of middle size and tawny 
complexion ; he related also many circumstances indicative of his great sanctity 
The shaikh died at the age of ninety years. 


il) See vol. I. page 37, note (3). 

(21 His life is given in this volume 
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ORWA IBN AZ-ZUBAIR. 

Abu Abd Allah Orwa Ibn az-Zubair, surnamed al-Kurashi al-Asadi (a descend¬ 
ant of Asad and a member of the tribe of Koraish), was one of the seven great juris¬ 
consults of Medina (we have already noticed five of them in this work under 
the proper heads). His father az-Zubair Ibn al-Awwam was one of the ten 
companions to whom Muhammad declared that they should enter paradise. 
Az-Zubair was the son of al-Awwam Ihn Khuwailid Ibn Asad Ibn Abd al-Ozza 
Ibn Kusai Ibn Kilab (the rest of the genealogy is well known) (1 ', and of 
Safiya, the paternal aunt of the Prophet. The mother of Orwa was Asma the 
daughter of Abu Bakr as-Siddik; the same who was surnamed Zdt an-Nitd- 
kain (the wearer of the two girdles ) (2 y , and designated as one of the old women 
of paradise (3). Orwa was the uterine brother of Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair; the 
third brother, Musab, being born of another woman. He has handed down a 
particular manner of reading certain words ( hurdf ) of the Koran, and lie 
received Traditions from his maternal aunt, Aaisha, the Mother of the faithful. 
Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri and others (4 ) have given Traditions on his authority. 
Orwa was a man of learning and holy life; when in Syria with al-Walid Ibn 
Abd al-Malik, a mortification settled in his foot and he was obliged to have it 
amputated. The operation was performed in the room where al-Walid was 
sitting, but as his attention was engaged by persons who were conversing with 
him, and as Orwa made ndt the slightest movement, he was not aware what was 
doing till he perceived the smell caused by the hot iron which had been applied 
to the wound (5). This fact is mentioned by Ibn Kutaiba in his Kitdb al-Madrif. 
That same night, Orwa did not omit reciting his usual task of pravers. It is 
related that when he was making this visit (to Syria}, his son Muhammad died, 
and that, on his return to Medina, he merely said: “ We have had sufferings in 
“ our journey.” He survived the amputation of his foot eight years. G) On 
the death of his brother Abd Allah, he went to Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan and 
said to him one day : “I wish you to give me the sword which belonged to mv 
“ brother Abd Allah.”—“It is (in the armoury',’'’ answered the khalif, “with 
“ the other swords, and I should not know it amongst them.”—“ Let them be 
“ brought here,” replied Orwa, “ and I will point it out.” By Abd al-Malik’s 
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orders the swords were brought in, and Orwa selected from among them one 
very much hacked on the edge. “ Did you know it before ?” said the prince.— 
“ No,” replied the other.—“How then have you recognised it ?”—‘‘ By these 
‘ ‘ words of the poet an-Nabigha : 

“ Their only fault lies in their swords, which are broken-edged with striking hostile 
“ squadrons ” 

It was this Orwa who dug the well at Medina which bears his name; none 
439 of the other wells in the city furnish better water than it does. He was born 
A.H. 22 (A.D. 642-3); but some say A.H. 26. He died A.H. 93 (A.D. 711-2), 
or A. H. 94, at Fura (7), a village belonging to him and situated near Medina. 
Fura was also the place of his interment, according to (Muhammad) Ibn Saad. 
The year 94 was called the year of the jurisconsults (8). We shall speak of his 
son Hisham.— The following anecdote is related by (Abd Abd ar-Rahmdn Mu¬ 
hammad) al-Otbi: Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair, and 
his two brothers Musab and Orwa were assembled together within the pre¬ 
cincts of the Sacred Temple (at Mekka) at the time in which they acknow¬ 
ledged the authority of Moawia Ibn Abi Sofyan (9), when one of them ex¬ 
claimed : “Come, let us each make a wish (10).” On this Abd Allah Ibn 
az-Zubair said : “ My wish is to possess the two Holy Cities and obtain the kha- 
“ lifate.”—“ Mine,” said Musab, “ is to possess the two Iraks and to have for 
“ wives the two pearls of the tribe of Kuraish, Sukaina the daughter of al- 
Husain (11) and Aaisha the daughter of Talha (12).”—?“ My wish,” said Abd 
al-Malik, “is to possess all the earth and succeed to Moawia.”—Orwa then 
said : “I care not for those things which you desire; my wish is self-mortifi- 
“ cation in this life, the possession of paradise in the next, and the honour 
“ of being one of those whose authority will be cited as transmitters of the 
“ science of the law.” The vicissitudes of time effected at length the fulfilment 
of their wishes; and Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan used to say : “If any one has a 
“ desire to see a man (who will be) one of the inhabitants of paradise, let him 
“ look at Orwa Ibn az-Zubair.” 


(1) Kil&b was the son of Murra Ibn Kaab Ibn Luwai Ibn Gbalib Ibn Fihr Kuraish. 

(2) Asma was called Zdt an-Nitdkain from her having torn her girdle in two that she might tie up, with 
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the pieces, the hag of provisions and the water-skin which Muhammad and Abu Bakr were taking with them 
when they fled from Mekka to Medina. Her death occurred A. H. 73 (A. D. 692-3).— (Al-YAfl. Matthew’s 
Mishkat, vol. II. p. 743. MS. 835, fol. 13.) 

(3) I have not been able to discover the origin of this appellation. 

(4) Read in the printed text: ty&j Cy»'J! . . .1 ^^>|. The other reading, although borne out by 
manuscripts of good repute, is evidently incorrect. 

(5) In eastern countries the stump of the amputated limb is seared with a hot iron or plunged into boiling 
pitch, in order to stop the hemorrhage. 

(6) Here a note in the autograph refers the copyists to a takhrija, (extract or fly-leaf), containing probably 
some additional information. This fly-leaf must have been lost at an early period, since its contents have not 
been inserted in any of the subsequent manuscripts. 

(7) The author of the MarSsid says: Fura, pronounced by some Furua, is the name of a village in the 
canton of ar-Rabada, and on the road leading to Mekka. It lies at the distance of eight posts iy from Medina, 
or,it is said,four days’ journey.—He says of ar-Rabada g Ji\ that it is a village three miles JL-d from Medina. 
—Here for Jlxd miles, we must perhaps read JIJ! nights. 

(8) See vol. I. page 263. 

(9, The precise period of this event is uncertain. 

(10) It is supposed by Moslims that the wishes made in the temple of Mekka are generally fulfilled. 

(11) See vol. I. page 881. 

(12) A&isha was the daughter of Talha Ibn Obaid Allah at-Taimi and of Umm KulthOm, the daughter of 
the khalif Abft Bakr. On her marriage with Musab Ibn az-Zubair, her husband settled on her a dowry of 
one hundred thousand dinars. She died A. H. 123 (A. D. 740-1).— (Nujitm.) 


RUKN AD-DIN AT-TAWUSI. 

Abu T-Fadl al-Iraki Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Iraki al-Kazwini, surnamed Rukn 
ad-din ( column of the faith), and generally known by the appellation of at-Tawusi, 
was an imam of great abilities and a eontrovertist of the highest talent. He 
studied controversy under the Hanifite doctor Rida ad-din an-Naisapuri r \ \ 
(he author of the Tarikat fi 'l-Khildf (system of controversy ), and attained great 
skill in this science. He drew up on it three Tdltkas, one of them an 
abridgment, the other a Medium treatise, and the third a full exposition. Slu- 
denls flocked to Hamadan from countries far and near, that they might place 
themselves under the tuition of such a master, and it was by them that his 
Tdlikas were put down in writing. A college called the Hdjibiya was built for 
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him at Hamadan by the hdjib, or chamberlain, Jamal ad-din (2). His Medium 
treatise is better than the two others, because he displays in it more legal 
knowledge and furnishes more abundant information; at the present day, this 
work is more generally studied than any other on the same subject. The 
reputation of the author spread abroad, and his systems of controversy were in¬ 
troduced into distant countries. He died at Hamadan on the 1 4th of the latter 
Jumada, A. H. 600 (February, A. D. 1204).—I do not know, neither does as- 
Samani mention, the derivation of the word Tdwdsi; but I have heard a num¬ 
ber of jurisconsults, who were his fellow-countrymen, say that this surname is 
borne by a great many persons in Kazwin, and that they all claim to be 
descended from the tdbi Tawus Ibn Kaisan (vol. I. p. 642); at-Tawusi may 
perhaps be one of those. 


(1) It appears from the Tabakdt al-Hanafiya that Rida ad-din an-Naisaphri composed two works, the 
Tarlka ft 'l-Khil&f and the Makdrim al-Akhldk. Hajji Khalifa notices them both, but furnishes no informa¬ 
tion respecting their author. I do not think that this doctor was the same person as the Muwaiyad an-NaisJ- 
pfiri surnamed Rida ad-din, whose life is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(2) Hamadan ceased to be the capital of Irak on the fall of the Seljuk dynasty there, A. H. 390. It was 
most probably before that year that the chamberlain Jamal ad-din built the college in question. He must 
therefore have been in the service of the sultan Arshin, who died A. H. 871, or of his son Toghrul, who fell in 
the battle with Tukush Khan, sultan of KhowJrezm, A. H. 890 


SHAIZALA. 

Abu ’1-Maali Azizi Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Mansur al-Jili (1), generally known by 
the name of Shaizala, was an able doctor of the sect of as-Shafi and an eminent 
preacher; highly distinguished by the elegance of his language, the unction of 
his style, and his well-stored memory. He drew up some works on jurispru¬ 
dence, the principles of the Moslim religion, and pulpit oratory; he collected 
also a great quantity of poetry composed by the Arabs of the desert. The place 
of kadi in the suburb of al-Azaj at Baghdad was filled by him for some time, 
and he was remarkable for the perspicacity of his judgment. He had learned 
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a great quantity of Traditions from many masters, and he professed openly the 
doctrines of al-Ashari. One of his sayings was this : “ It was said to Moses 440 
“ Thou shall not see me (2), because he was told to look at the mountain and 
“ did so. Then it was said to him : 0 thou who seekest to see its, why look at any 
“ thing else ?” He recited, on this idea also, the following verses: 

O you who pretend, in word, to be a sincere friend and brother; did you say the 
truth, you would not look at any other but me! You have walked the path of one who 
loved me, but you chose another object for the sincerity of your attachment; shame ! 
how can a heart love equally two persons? 

Shaizala died at Baghdad on Friday, the 17th of Safar, A. H. 494 (December, 

A. D. 1100), and was interred outside the Abrez Gate, opposite the tomb of 
Abu Ishak as-Shirazi.— Shaizala was a surname which he received, but its sig¬ 
nification is unknown to me. 

■(1) See vol. II. page 172, note (2). 

(2) Koran, surat 7, verse 139. 


ATA IBN ABI RABAII. 

Abu Muhammad Ata Ibn Abi Rabah Aslam (or Salim) Ibn Safwan was a 
mulatto, born at al-Janad, and a mawla to the Fihr family of Mekka, or to the 
family of Jumah : some, however, consider him as a maivla to Abu Maisara 
al-Fihri. He held a high rank at Mekka as a jurisconsult, a tdbi, and a devout 
ascetic, and he derived ( his knowledge of the law and the Traditions ) from the lips 
of Jabir Ibn Abd Allah al-Ansari (1), Abd Allah Ibn Abbas (vol. I. p. 89), Abd 
Allah Ibn az-Zubair, and many others of Muhammad’s companions. His own 
authority as a traditionist was cited by Amr Ibn Dinar (vol. I. page 580), az- 
Zubri (2), Katada (3), Malik Ibn Dinar (4), al-Aamash (vol. I. p. 587), al-Auzai 
(vol. II. p. 84), and a great number of others who had heard him teach. The 
office of mufti at Mekka devolved to him and to Mujahid (vol. I. p. 568, n. 8', 
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and was filled by them whilst they lived. Katada declared him to he the most 
learned of all men in the rites of the pilgrimage, and Ibrahim Ibn Omar Ibn 
Kaisan said: 11 1 remember that, in the time of the Omaiyides, a crier was 
u ordered by them to proclaim to the pilgrims that no one should apply for 
“ fatwas to any person but Ata Ibn Abi Rabah.” It is to him that the poet 
alludes in these lines : 

Ask the mufli of Mekka if it be a crime in him whose heart is inflamed with love, to 
visit the object of his passion and clasp her in his arms? — The mufti replied: “God 
“ forbid that piety should refuse to bleeding hearts the means of closing their wounds.” 

When these two verses were repeated to him, he exclaimed ( with great sim¬ 
plicity^ : “ By Allah ! I never said any such thing.” (5) It has been handed 
down by doctors of our sect ( the Sh&fite ) that Ata held it lawful to have com¬ 
merce with female slaves when their masters authorised it; and Abu ’1-Futuh 
al-Ijli (vol. I. p. 191) inserts the following observation on this subject in his 
elucidation of the obscure passages in the Wasit and the Wajiz, where he 
explains the third chapter of the section on deposits: “ It is related that Ata 
u sent his female slaves to his guests.” But in my opinion this is highly im¬ 
probable, for even were it considered lawful, jealousy and manly feelings 
would prevent it; and how could an illustrious imam like him be even sus¬ 
pected of such a thing: my only motive for speaking of it here is the singu¬ 
larity of the doctrine itself.— Ata was black in colour, blind of an eye, flat- 
nosed, having the use of only one arm, lame of a leg, and woolly-haired ; when 
advanced in life he lost the use of his sight. Sulaiman Ibn Rafi said : “I 
‘ ‘ went into the Sacred Mosque and saw all the people assembled around some 
“ person, and on looking to see who it was, behold! there was Ata sitting on 
“ the ground and looking like a black crow.” He died A.H. 115 (A. D. 733-4); 
some say 114, at the age of eighty-eight years. It is related, however, by Ibn 
Abi Laila (6) that Ata performed the pilgrimage seventy times and lived to the 
441 age of one hundred.-—Al-Janad is the name of a well known town in Yemen, 
which has produced many learned men. 


(1) Abft Abd Allah Jabir Ibn Abd Allah as-Salami al-Ansari (a member of the tribe of Salima and one 
of the Ansars) embraced Islamism one year before the first pact made with Muhammad at al-Akaba (Abulfeda 
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Annales, tom.I. p.33),and was present at the second. He died A.II. 78 .A.D.G97-8 , aged ninety-four years. 
—{Nuj&m. Siar as-Salaf.) 

(2) The life of az-Zuhri will be found amongst those of the Muhammads. 

(3) The life of KaUda is given by lbn KhallikAn. 

(4) His life will be found in this work. 

({$) i n the autograph the word is written with a domma on the last letter, which indicates it to be 

in the nominative case. Were this reading admitted, the verse would signify: “ God forbid that the closing 
“ up of the wounds in bleeding hearts should destroy piety;” and the point of the anecdote would be lost. 

(6) This is the Muhammad lbn Abi Laila whose life will be found further on. He must not be confounded 
with the Abd ar-RahmAn lbn Abi Laila whose life has been given page 84 of this volume, and who was his 
father. 


AL-MUKANNA AL-KHORASANI. 

Al-Mukanna al-Khorasani (the veiled impostor of Khorasdn , whose real name 
was Ata, but whose father’s name is unknown to me, began his life as a fuller 
at Marw. Having acquired some knowledge of ( natural ) magic and incanta¬ 
tions, he pretended to be animated by the divinity, which had passed to him by 
transmigration, and he said to his partisans and followers; “Almighty God 
“ entered into the figure of Adam, and it was for that reason that he told the 
“ angels to adore Adam, and they adored him except Iblis, who proudly refused (1), 
“ and who thus justly merited the divine wrath. From the figure of Adam, 
“ God passed into that of Noah, and from Noah to each of the prophets suc- 
“ cessively, and of the sages, till he appeared in the figure of Abu Muslim al- 
“ Khorasani ( vol. II. p. 100\ from whom he passed into me.” His assertion:, 
having obtained belief with some people, they adored him and took up arms in 
his defence, notwithstanding the horrible extravagance of his pretensions and 
the deformity of his person. He was low in stature, ill made, blind of an eve, 
and a stutterer; he never let his face be seen, but always veiled it with a mask 
of gold, and it was from this circumstance that he received his name. The 
influence which he exercised over the minds of his followers was acquired bv 
the delusive miracles which he wrought in their sight by means of magic and 
incantations. One of the deceptions which he exhibited to them was the image 
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of a moon, which rose so as to be visible to the distance of a two months’ 
journey, after which it set ; and he thus inspired them with the firmest belief 
in his words. It is to this moon that Abu ’1-Ala al-Maarri (vol. I. p. 94) 
alludes in the following line : 

Awake (from the delusions of love )! that full moon (2) whose head is shrouded in a 
veil is a false and delusive object, like the moon of the veiled impostor. 

This verse forms part of a long kasida. Abu ’1-Kasim Hibat Allah Ibn Sina 
al-Mulk, another poet whose life we shall give in this work, speaks of this moon 
also in a long poem of his, where he says: 

Beware 1 the veiled ( impostor’s ) rising moon is not more pregnant with magic than the 
glances of that turbaned moon. 

When the reputation of al-Mukanna’s conduct became public, the people 
rose up against him and laid siege to the castle which served him as a place of 
refuge. Perceiving that death was inevitable, he assembled his women and 
gave them a poisoned drink; after which he swallowed a draught of the same 
liquor and expired. On entering the castle, the Moslims put all his followers 
to the sword. This occurred A. H. 163 (A. D. 779-80): may God’s curse be 
upon him! and may God protect us from deceptions!—I never found the name 
or the situation of this castle mentioned by any person, till I read in Shihab ad¬ 
din (Ydkdt) al-Hamawi’s (3) work, wherein he treats of the places which bear 
the same name, that there are four places called Sandn, and that one of them, 
situated in Transoxiana, had been inhabited by al-Mukanna al-Khariji (the heretic 
rebel). This appears to be the castle in question.— I have since found, in the 
history of Khorasan, that it is the very one, and that it is situated in the can¬ 
ton of Kassh (4). 


(1) Koran, surat 2, verse 32. 

(2) In poetry a full moon means a handsome face. 

(3) His life is given by Ibn Khallik&n. 

(4) Kassh lies in Transoxiana.—I feel it necessary to make an observation on the passage commencing with 
I never found the name. It has been added in the margin of the autograph by Ibn Khallik&n himself, but 
this last phrase, I have since found in the history of Khorasdn, etc., does not exist in that manuscript, 
although given in others. I merely notice the fact here, reserving my conclusion for another occasion. 
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IKRIMA. 

Abu Abd Allah ikrima Ibn Abd Allah, a mawla of Abd Allah Ibn Abbas, drew 
his origin from the Berbers of Maghrib. He belonged first to al-Huzain Ibn 442 
al-Hirr (1) al-Anbari, by whom he was given to Ibn Abbas, who was then go¬ 
vernor of Basra (2) for Ali Ibn Ali Talib. His new master took great pains in 
teaching him the Koran and the Sunna, and gave him (the) Arabic names (by 
which he was thenceforward known). Ikrima transmitted Traditions on the au¬ 
thority of Ibn Abbas, Abd Allah Ibn Omar (vol. I. p. 567), Abd Allah Ibn Amr 
Ibn al-Aasi (3), Abu Iluraira (vol. I. p. 570\ Abu Said al-Khudri (4), al-Hasan 
Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib, and Aaisha. He was one of the principal tdbts and juris¬ 
consults of Mekka, (but) he was constantly removing from one town to another. 

It is related that Ibn Abbas himself Ifod ordered him to go forth and give 
fatwas to the people. Said Ibn Jubair (vol. I. p. 564) having been asked if he 
knew of any person more learned than himself, answered: “Ikrima.” The 
Kharijite opinions held by Ikrima exposed him to the animadversion of the 
public. He taught Traditions (as has been just said) on the authority of a 
number of Muhammad’s companions, and Traditions were given on his autho¬ 
rity by az-Zuhri, Amr Ibn Dinar (vol. I. p. 580), as-Shabi (vol. II. p. 4), Abu 
Ishak as-Sabii (5), and others. His master Ibn Abbas died without giving him 
his liberty, and Ali, the son of Ibn Abbas, sold him to Khalid Ibn Yazid Ibn 
Moawia for four thousand dinars, but Ikrima went to him and said : “ There is 
“ no good in you ; you have sold your father’s learning for four thousand 
“ dinars.” On this Ali obtained Khalid’s consent to annul the bargain, and 
granted Ikrima his liberty. Abd Allah Ibn al-Harith relates as follows: “I 
“ went to visit Ali the son of Abd Allah Ibn Abbas, and I saw Ikrima tied up 
“ at the door of a privy, on which I said : ‘ Is it thus that you treat vour slave?’ 

“ To which he replied. ‘ Know that that fellow has told lies of my father. ” 
Ikrima died A.H. 107 (A. D. 725-6); others say 106, or 105, or 115; he was 
then aged eighty or eighty-four years. Muhammad Ibn Saad (6) relates the 
following circumstances on the authority of al-Wakidi (7), who states that he 
learned them from Khalid Ibn al-Kasim al-Bayadi.- “ Ikrima and the poet Ku- 
“ thayir, the lover of Azza, died in the year 105 and on the same day ; in the 
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“ afternoon, funeral prayers were said over them at the usual place; I was pre- 
“ sent at the ceremony, and the people said : ‘ Our most learned jurisconsult 
“ and our best poet are dead.’ ” They both died at Medina, but some state, 
erroneously however, that Ikrima’s death took place at al-Kairawan. Ikrima 
was much addicted to travelling in distant countries, and he visited, amongst 
other places, Khorasan, Ispahan, and Egypt.—The primitive signification of 
the word Ikrima is a hen-pigeon, but it was subsequently employed as a proper 
name for persons.— Omara Ibn Ilamza, the mawla of al-Mansur, so noted for 
his vanity (8), was descended from Ikrima; according to the Khatib (vol. I. 
p. 75), he was the son of Ikrima’s daughter (9). 


(1) The autograph hasjs^t. 

(2) See vol. I. page 665, and note. 

(3) Abd Allah the son of Amr Ibn al—AAsi embraced Islamism previously to his father’s conversion, and ob¬ 
tained permission from the Prophet to write to his parent and inform him of the doctrines of his new faith. 
He was only thirteen years younger than his father, and he often reproached him for his turbulent and sedi¬ 
tious conduct. By his profound devotion and learning he obtained general respect, and he died A. H. 72 
(A. D. 691—2), at the age of seventy-two years. The place of his death is not known with certainty; some au¬ 
thorities say Syria, and others, Egypt or Mekka or Taif.—( Talkth MS. No. 361, fol. 40.) 

(4) Abb Said Saad Ibn Malik Ibn SinAn Ibn Thalab al-Khudri (of the tribe of Khudra) was one of Muham¬ 
mad’s companions and an ansdr of the third class. At the age of thirteen years he took up arms for the 
Prophet and accompanied his father to Ohod. When the Moslim troops were passed in review before the battle, 
he was found to be too young and sent back. The father fell- at Ohod, and the son afterwards accompa¬ 
nied the Prophet in twelve of his expeditions. He died at Medina, A. H. 74 (A. D. 693-4), and was interred in 
the Baki cemetery.—( Nujitm. Sitir as-Salaf. Talkth.) 

(5) The life of as-Sabli is given in this volume. 

(6) The life of Muhammad Ibn Saad will be found in this work. 

(7) The life of al-W&kidi will be found further on. 

(8) Omara Ibn Hamza Ibn MMik Ibn Yazld Ibn Abd Allah, a mawla to al-Abbas Ibn Abd al-Malik, was a 
kdtib in the service of the khalif al-Manstir, who entrusted him with the receivership of the revenues of Basra. 
His style was remarkable for purity and elegance, and his liberality unbounded. He carried his vanity, how¬ 
ever, to so great an extreme, that it was proverbially said: “Such a one is vainer than Omara Ibn Hamza.’’ 
Some persons obtained from him a gift of one hundred thousand dirhims, and when he was informed by his 
chamberlain that they had come to thank him for his generosity, he answered : “ Tell them that I have deli— 
‘‘ vered them from the opprobrium of poverty, and shall not impose upon them the burden of gratitude.” 
Numerous other anecdotes are related of his excessive vanity. A palace in Baghdad called the hotel of Omara 
(ddr Omdra) was so called after him. He died A. H. 199 (A. D. 814-5).— ( Abridged History of Baghdad by 
the Khatib, No. 634, fol. 6 et 146. An-Nujdm az-Zdhira, in anno.) Some anecdotes respecting him will be 
found in this work. 

(9) , Read L> ^s. Lo I I. 
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ZAIN AL-AABIDIN. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali, the son of al-Husain, the son of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, is gene¬ 
rally known by the appellation of Zain al-Aabidin (the ornament of the adorers), 
but was sometimes designated as Ali the Less. As none of the other children of 
al-Husain left issue, all his descendants are sprung from this son. Zain al- 
Aabidin is one of the twelve imams, and ranks among the principal Tdbis. 

It was observed by az-Zuhri that he never met a member of the tribe of Koraish 
possessing nobler qualities than he. His mother Sulafa was daughter to Yez- 
degird, the last of the kings of Persia, and she was aunt to the mother of Yazid 
Ibn al-Walid the Omaiyide, surnamed an-Nakis. When Kutaiba Ibn Muslim 
al-Bahili, the lieutenant-governor of Khorasan, had overthrown the royal dynasty 
of Persia and slain Fairuz the son of Yezdegird, he sent the two daughters of 
the latter to al-IIajjaj Ibn Yusuf ath-Thakafi (vol. I. p. 356), who was then 
governor of Irak and Khorasan. Al-IIajjaj kept one of them for himself and 
sent the other, whose name was Shah Farid, to al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik, 445 
and she bore him his son Yazid, who was afterwards surnamed an-Nakis 
(the diminisher ), because he diminished the donations, or pay, granted to the 
troops. Zain al-Aabidin was also called Ibn al-Khiaratain (the son of the two 
preferred ones), because the Prophet had said: “Of all the human race, 

“ Almighty God has preferred two (families)-, llie tribe of Kuraish amongst 
“ the Arabs, and the Persians amongst the foreign nations.” Abu ’1-Kasim 
az-Zamakshari relates the following circumstance in his work entitled Rabl 
al-Abrdr : “ Amongst the number of the Persian captives brought to Me- 
“ dina by the Companions, in the khalifate of Omar Ibn al-Khattab, were 
“ three daughters of Yezdegird. When they had sold the other prisoners, 

“ Omar ordered them to sell the daughters of Yezdegird also, but Ali said: 

“ ‘ The daughters of kings are not to be treated as those of the common 
“people.’—‘ And what must be done with them ?’ said Omar.— Ali replied: 

“ ‘ Let a price he set upon them, to be paid by him who wishes to possess 
“ them.’ This proposal having received Omar’s consent, Ali bought them all, 

“ and gave one of them to Abd Allah Ibn Omar, another to his own ^on al- 
“ Husain, and the third to his ward Muhammad, the son of Abu Bakr as-Sid- 
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“ dik. Abd Allah’s concubine bore him a son named Salim, al-Husain’s bore 
“ Zain al-Aabidin, and Muhammad’s bore al-Kasim. These three children 
“ were cousins by the mothers’ side, and their mothers were daughters to Yez- 
“ degird (1).”—Al-Mubarrad gives the following anecdote in his Kdmil: “A 
“ man of the tribe of Kuraish, whose name was not mentioned to me, made a 
‘‘ relation which I here give:—I used to sit in company with Said Ibn al- 
“ Musaiyab (vol. I. p. 568), and he asked me one day who were my maternal 
“ uncles? to which I replied that my mother was a slave-girl. It seemed to 
“ me that this answer diminished his regard for me, but I waited for some time, 
“ and Salim, the son of Abd Allah, the son of Omar Ibn al-Khattab entered. When 
“ he withdrew, I said : ‘ Pray, sir, who is that?’—‘Good God !’ exclaimed he, 
“ ‘ how is it possible that you do not know so eminent a person of your own 
“ tribe? why, that is Salim, the son of Abd Allah, the son of Omar Ibn al-Khat- 
“ tab.’—‘ And who,’ said I, ‘was his mother?’ — ‘ A slave-girl,’ was his reply. 
“ Then came in Kasim, the son of Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr, who sat down for 
“ some time and then retired. ‘ Pray, sir,’ said I, ‘who is that?’ — ‘ How!’ 
“ exclaimed he, ‘you do not know so eminent a person of your own family? 
“ how very strange! why, that is al-Kasim the son of Muhammad Ibn Abi 
“Bakr as-Siddik.’—‘And who,’ said I, ‘was his mother?’—‘A slave p-irl.’ 
“ I waited yet longer, and Ali, the son of al-Husain, the son of Ali Ibn Talib en- 
“ tered. When he went away, I said to Ibn al-Musaiyab : ‘ Pray, sir, who is 
“ that ?’—‘ That is a person,’ replied he, ‘ whom it is impossible for a Muslim 
“ not to know ; that is Ali, the son of al-Husain, the son of Ali Ibn Abi Talib!’ 
“ —‘ Who was his mother?’ said I.— ‘A slave-girl!’ he replied. On this I 
“ addressed him in these terms: ‘ I remarked, sir, that your regard for me was 
“ lessened when you learned that my mother was a slave-girl ; but do not these 
“persons resemble me in the same respect ?’ From that moment I acquired 
“ increased favour in the sight of al-Musaiyab.”—The people of Medina had a 
dislike to taking concubines, but their feelings on this point were completely 
changed when Ali, the son of al-Husain, al-Kasim the son of Muhammad, and 
Salim the son of Abd Allah grew up and surpassed every person in the city by 
their piety and their knowledge of the law.—Ibn Kutaiba mentions, in his Kitdb 
al-Maarif, that Zain al-Aabidin’s mother was a native of Sind and that her name 
was Sulafa ; others however call her Ghazala, and God knows best which is right. 
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—Zain al-Aabidin was most attentive to his mother, and it was said to him : 

“ You are certainly a most dutiful son, but why do we not see you eat out of 
“ the same dish with her?” To which he replied: “Because I should be 
“ afraid that in stretching forth my hand to take a morsel, that morsel might 
1 ‘ be one on which she had already cast her eyes; and I should have thus com- 
“ mitted an undutiful act.” The story of Abu ’1-Mikhassh with his son (2) i> 
quite the contrary of the foregoing, for he said : “I had a daughter who sat at 
“ table with me, and put forth, a hand like a bunch of dates, joined to an arm 
“ (long and white ) like the crown-bud of the palm-tree, and she never cast her 
“ eyes on a good morsel without offering it to me. I found a husband for her, 

“ and I had after that a son who sat with me at table, and put forth a hand 
“ (broad and black ) like the scale (3) of a palm-tree, joined to an arm like the 
“ cross post of a tent-frame; and, by Allah ! he never cast his eyes on a nice 
“ bit, but his hand had already seized it.”—Ibn Kutaiba says in his Kitdb al- 
Madrif that on the death of Zain al-Aabidin’s father, his mother married Zu- 
baid (4), his father’s mawla, and he himself enfranchised one of his slave-girls 
and married her. This conduct drew upon him a letter of reproaches from 
Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, but he replied to it in these words : “Ye have in the 444 
“ apostle of God an excellent example (5), and he manumitted and married Safiya 
“ the daughter of Iluaiya Ibn Akhtab; he manumitted also Zaid Ibn Haritha 
“ and gave him in marriage Zainah Bint Jahsh, the daughter of his paternal 
“aunt.”—The merits and excellencies of Zain al-Aabidin are beyond enume¬ 
ration. He was born on a Friday, in one of the months of A. H. 38 (A. D. 
658-9); he died at Medina, A. H. 94 (A. D. 712-3), some say 96 [or 92], and 
was interred in the cemetery of al-Baki, in the tomb of his uncle al-Hasan Ibn 
Ali. The mausoleum in which they are deposited contains also the tomb of 
al-Abbas. 


(1) This is in contradiction with Ibn Khallikiin’s own statement. 

(3) What is meant by the scale of the palm-tree is the broad excrescence on the trunk to which the stem 
of the leaf was attached, and which remains when the leaf falls off. 

(4) Read in the printed text OojJ. 
yJS' Koran, sural 33, verse 21. 


(2) Read ij.j| 


C* wT' 


Li*} I 
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ALI AR-RIDA. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali ar-Rida (1), the son of Musa al-Kazim, the son of Jaafar 
as-Sadik, the son of Muhammad al-Bakir, the son of Ali Zain al-Aabidin, him 
whose life has been just given, is considered by (that sect of the Shiites called ) 
the Imamites as one of the twelve imams. Al-Mamun married him to his 
daughter Omm Habib, and having nominated him successor to the khalifate, 
he caused his name to be inscribed (as such ) on the gold and silver coinage. In 
executing this resolution, al-Mamun proceeded in the following manner : When 
in the city of Marw, he had a census taken of all the male and female descend¬ 
ants of al-Abbas, and found that their number was thirty-three thousand, old 
and young (2). He then sent for Ali ( ar-Rida ), and having granted him a most 
honourable reception, he convoked the principal officers of the empire and in¬ 
formed them that, after examining throughout the descendants of al-Abbas and 
those of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, he did not find amongst them a more excellent 
person than Ali ( ar-Rida ), nor one better entitled to the empire. He then de¬ 
clared him his successor, and ordered the black standards and livery (of the Abbd- 
sides ) to be suppressed. When intelligence of these proceedings reached those 
descendants of al-Abbas who were in Irak, they felt that resolute measures 
were necessary to prevent the supreme authority from passing out of the hands 
of their family, and they in consequence pronounced the deposition of al-Ma¬ 
mun and took the oath of fealty to his uncle, Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi, whom they 
declared khalif. This event took place on Thursday, the 5th of Muharram, 
A. H. 202 (25th July, A.D. 817); some say, however, that it occurred in A. H. 
203. It would be too long to relate the particulars of this event, the results of 
which are well known; we have besides given a summary sketch of them in the 
life of Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi (vol. I. p. 1 7). Ali ar-Rida was born at Medina, 
on a Friday, in the year 153 (A. D. 770), but this is contradicted by other 
statements, which place his birth in A. H. 151, on the 7th or 8th of Shawwal, 
or on the 6th of that month. He died in the city of Tus on the last day of 
Safar, A. H. 202 (September, A. D. 817), or, according to others, on the 5th of 
Zu ’l-Hijja, or the 13th of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 203 (May, A.D. 819). Al- 
Mamun said the funeral service over him and had him buried near the tomb of 
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his own father ar-Rashid. His death was caused by eating too many grapes ; 
but some attribute it to a slow poison. It is of him that Abu Nuwas speak> 
in the following lines : 

People said to me: “You are the ablest of all men in the various styles of noble 
“ discourse; your eulogies, expressed in admirable verse, are a blossom filling the 
“ hand of him who culls it with a fruit of pearls. Why then have you neglected to ce- 
“ lebrate the son of Musa and extol the noble qualities united in his person ? My 
answer was: “lam unable to utter praises suited to the merits of an im&m to whose 
“ father ( the angel) Gabriel acted as a servant (3).” 

He composed these verses because one of his companions had said to him : “ 1 
‘ ‘ never saw a more shameless fellow than you; there is not a sort of wine nor 
“ beast of chase but you have made some verses on it; and here is Ali Ibn Musa 
“ ar-Rida, living in your own time, and yet you have never noticed him.” To 
this Abu Nuwas replied: “By Allah! my silence has no other motive than 44 
“ the respect I bear him; it befits not a person of my rank to compose verses on 
“ a man like him.” Some time after this, he recited the piece here given. 
The following lines were pronounced by him also in praise of ar-Rida, (4) (and 
mention is made of the circumstance (by Ibn al-Jauzi) in the Shuzi'ir al-OMd 
under the year 201 or 202.) 

The immaculate {descendants of Ali,) the pure of heart! whenever their name is pro¬ 
nounced, benedictions accompany it. He whose descent you cannot trace up to Ali, 
has no title to boast of ancient ancestry. When God created and established the 
world, he made you pure, 0 mortals! and chose you for his own; but you (sons of Ali!) 
are the noblest of mankind; it is you who possess the knowledge of (God’s) book and of 
the meaning conveyed by its surats (5). 

Al-Mamun said one day to Ali Ibn Musa: “ What do your brethren say of 
“our grandfather al-Abbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalib ?”—“That,” replied Ali, 

“ which they ought to say of a man (so highly favoured ) that, when God imposed 
“ on his creatures obedience to the Prophet, He prescribed to the Prophet the 
“ duty of obedience towards him (6).” On receiving this answer, al-Mamun 
ordered him a present of one million of dirhims. His brother Zaid Ibn Musa 
having revolted at Basra against al-Mamun and given the inhabitants a prey to 
violence and rapine, this khalif sent Ali Ibn Musa to turn him from his evil 
courses. On meeting him Ali said: “Woe be to thee, 0 Zaid! thou hast 
“ treated the Moslims of Basra most cruelly, and yet thou callest thyself a son 
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“of Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet. By Allah! the Prophet himself is 
“ thy greatest foe. Know that he who pretends to derive honourable qualities 
“ from God’s Prophet, should manifest the same to others (7).” When this 
discourse was related to al-Mamun, he burst into tears and exclaimed : “ It is 
“ thus that all the members of the Prophet’s family should be!” The last 
words of Ali Ibn Musa’s reprimand convey an idea which he had borrowed from 
a saying of Zain al-Aabidin’s (him whose life has been just given). That imam 
always travelled incognito, and when asked his motive, he replied: “ I detest 
“assuming the qualities to which my descent from the Prophet entitles me, 
“ when I cannot manifest them to others.” 


(1) Ar-Rida signifies the accepted, the pleasing. This surname was given to him by al-M4mhn on nomi¬ 
nating him successor to the empire. Abh T-Feda says that the full title was: ar-Rida min Aal Muham¬ 
mad, which Reiske has rendered by communibus votis electus vir de gentilitate Muhammedis, but I believe 
it to mean acceptissimus apud Deum vir de gentilitate Muhammedis. 

(2) This seems to be an exaggeration. 

(3) The poet means the imam’s forefather Muhammad, to whom Gabriel was sent with the different passages 
of the Koran. 

(4) The phrase which follows- is written in the margin of the autograph, but has been scored out. 

(3) Some of the Shiite sects believe that every verse of the Koran has not only a literal, but a hidden 
meaning; which last is known to their imam alone. 

(6) This precept is not in the Koran. The author of the Majmd al-Ahbdb (MS. fonds St. Germain, No. 131) 
states, in his life of al-Abbas, that the Prophet treated him with the deference and respect due to a parent 

(7) Literally: “He that takes by the Prophet should give by him.” 


ABU L-HASAN AL-ASKARI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali al-Askari, surnamed al-Hadi (the director ), and held by the 
imdmite Shiites as one of the twelve imams, was the son of Muhammad al-Jawad 
and the grandson of Ali ar-Rida ; having just given the life of the latter, it is 
unnecessary for us to trace up the genealogy farther (as it will be found there). 
Secret information having been given to al-Mutawakkil that this imam had a 
quantity of arms, books, and other objects for the use of his followers concealed 
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in his house, and being induced by malicious reports to believe that he aspired 
to the empire, he sent one night some soldiers of the Turkish guard to break 
in on him when he least expected such a visit. They found him quite alone 
and locked up in his room, clothed in a hair-shirt, his head covered with a 
woollen cloak, and turned with his face in the direction of Mekka; chanting, 
in this attitude, some verses of the Koran expressive of God’s promises and 
threats, and having no other carpet between him and the earth than sand and 
gravel. He was carried off in that attire and brought, in the depth of the 
night, before al-Mutawakkil, who was then engaged in drinking wine. On 
seeing him, the khalif received him with respect, and being informed that no¬ 
thing had been found in his house to justify the suspicions cast upon him, he 
seated him by his side and offered him the goblet which he held in his hand. 
“ Commander of the faithful!” said Abu ’1-Hasan, “ a liquor such as that was 
“ never yet combined with my flesh and blood; dispense me therefore from 
“ taking it.” The khalif acceded to his request and then asked him to repeat 
some verses which might amuse him. Abu ’l-llasan replied that he knew by 
heart very little poetry; but al-Mutawakkil having insisted, he recited these 
lines : 


They passed the night on the summits of the mountains* protected by valiant warriors, 
but their place of refuge availed them not. After all their pomp and power, they had 446 
to descend from their lofty fortresses to the custody of the tomb. O what a dreadful 
change! Their graves had already received them when a voice was heard exclaiming: 

“ Where are the thrones, the crowns, and the robes of state ? where are now the faces once 
“ so delicate, which were shaded by veils and protected by the curtains of the audience- 
“ hall (1)?”—To this demand, the tomb gave answer sufficient: “The worms,” it said, 

“ are now revelling upon those faces; long had these men been eating and drinking, 

“ but now they are eaten in their turn.” 

Every person present was filled with apprehension for Abu ’1-Hasan Ali’s safety; 
they feared that al-Mutawakkil, in the first burst of indignation, would have 
vented his wrath upon him; but they perceived the khalif weeping bitterlv, the 
tears trickling down his beard, and all the assembly wept with him. Al-Muta¬ 
wakkil then ordered the wine to be removed, after which he said : “ Tell me! 

“ Abu ’1-Hasan! are you in debt?”—“Yes,” replied the other, “I owe four 
“ thousand dinars.” The khalif ordered that sum to be given him, and sent him 
home with marks of the highest respect.—Abu’1-Hasan was horn at Medina, A.H. 
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214, on Sunday, the 13th of Rajah (Sept. A. D. 829); others say on the day of 
Arafa (the 9th of Zu ’ l-Hijja ); some persons again place his birth in the year 213. 
Al-Mutawakkil was at length induced, by the numerous unfavourable accounts 
which he received of Abu ’1-Hasan’s conduct, to have him taken from Medina 
and sent to Sarr-man-raa. This town was also called al-Askar (the army), be¬ 
cause al-Motasim, the prince who built it, removed his army (from Baghdad ) to 
that station. It was on account of his residence there that Abu ’l-Hasan was 
surnamed al-Askari. He passed twenty years and nine months at that place, 
and he died there on Monday, the 24th of the latter Jumada, A.H. 254 (June, 
A. D. 868). Others place his death on the 25th or on the 4th of that month ; 
some again say that he died on the 3rd of Rajab of the year just mentioned. 
He was interred in the house where he dwelt. 


(1) When the sovereign gave audience, one or more curtains were always drawn between him and the 
public. In old times, the number of curtains was seven, and they were placed at some distance from each 
other. 


ALI IBN ABD ALLAH IBN AL-ABBAS. 

Abu Muhammad Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalib Ibn 
Hashim al-Hashimi, grandfather to the khalifs as-Saflah and al-Mansur, was 
the youngest son of his father. Distinguished for the eminence of his rank, 
the nobleness of his descent, and his talent as an elegant speaker, he was equally 
conspicuous for his beauty, wherein he surpassed every other member of the 
tribe of Koraish. ‘‘He possessed five hundred olive-trees, and he said every 
“ day a prayer of two rakas at the foot of each: he was called Z4 ’ th-Tha- 
“ findt .”—So says al-Mubarrad in his Kdmil, but the hdfiz Abu ’1-Faraj Ibn al- 
Jauzi states, in his Kitdb al-Alkdb, that the person who bore this surname was 
Ali Ibn al-Husain (Zain al-Aabidin) and that he was so denominated because he 
prayed one thousand rakas every day, so that callosities (thafndl) were formed on 
his knees like those on the limbs of camels.—It is related that Ali Ibn Abi Talib 
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missed lbn Abbas one day at the prayer of noon and asked the persons present 
what could be his motive for staying away ; they replied that a son was horn to 
him, and when the prayer was over, Ali said : 44 Let us go and see him.” On 
entering, he congratulated Ihn Abbas and then said: “I thank the Giver and 
44 mayest thou find a blessing in the gift! what name has he received from you . J ” 

—“Would it be right for me,” replied lbn Abbas, “to give him a name and not 
“ wait till thou shouldst do it V” Ali then told them to bring the child, and 
having taken it in his arm, he chewed a date and rubbed the roof of its mouth 
with it (1); he then handed it to the father, saying : “Here! take it, Abu ’1-Am- 
“ lak (2); I give it Ali for a name and AM ’l-Hasan for a surname.”—When 
Moawia got possession of the khalifate, he said to lbn Abbas: “ None of your 
4 4 family should bear the same name and surname as that man; I shall call the 
“ child Abd Muhammad ,.'"—This appellation then became current as his sur¬ 
name.—It is al-Mubarrad who relates this anecdote in his Kdmil, but the h&fiz 
Abu Noaim says in his Hilyat al-Aivlid: “When Ali lbn Abd Allah went to see 
“ Abd al-Malik lbn Marwan, that khalif said to him: 4 Change thy name and 
44 thy surname, for I cannot bear to hear them pronounced.’ The other re- 
44 plied : 4 As for the name, no; but as for the surname, give me that of Abu 
44 Muhammad.’ It was thus that his surname was changed.”—I must observe 
that Abd al-Malik’s motive in speaking so was the hatred which he bore to Ali 
lbn Abi Talib, and this was so excessive that he could not endure to hear his 447 
name and surname pronounced. Al-Wakidi says that Abu Muhammad was 
born on the night in which Ali was murdered 'a statement in contradiction to that 
made by al-Mubarrad), and God alone knoweth the truth.— Al-Mubarrad says 
also (3): 4 4 Ali (lbn Abd Allah) was flogged twice, and, each time, by the order 
44 of al-Walid lbn Abd al-Malik. The first time was for having married Lu- 
44 baba (4), the daughter of Ahd Allah lbn Jaafar lbn Abi Talib. She had been 
44 already married to Abd Malik, but one day he took a bite out of an apple and 
44 handed her the rest. Now, as he had a bad breath, she called for a knife, 

44 and being asked by him what she wanted to do with it, she replied : 4 To cut 
44 off the part of the apple which is spoiled.’ He immediately divorced her, and 
44 she was taken in marriage by this Ali lbn Abd Allah. In consequence of this, 

44 al-Walid flogged him, saying: 4 Ah ! you mean to degrade the khalifs by 
“ marrying their mothers.’ (For it was a motive of this kind which led Mar- 

28 
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“ wan Ibn al-Hakam (al-Walid’s grandfather ) to marry the mother of Khalid, 
“ the son of Yazid, the son of Moawia.) Ali Ibn Abd Allah replied : ‘ My 
“ intention was to quit this town; and, as I am her cousin, I married her to be 
“ her protector.’ ”—Others say that Abd al-Malik married Labbana, the daugh¬ 
ter of Abd Allah Ibn Jaafar, and as he had a bad breath, she suggested to him 
the propriety of using a tooth-brush. He took her advice, but divorced her. 
She then became the wife of Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abbas, who was bald and 
always wore a skull-cap; Abd al-Malik then sent a girl to pull off his cap un¬ 
awares and thus expose his baldness to Lubbana, with whom he was sitting. 
On this Lubbana said: “I like a bald Hashimite better than a foul-breathed 
“ Omaiyide.”—Relative to the second flogging which Ali Ibn Abd Allah re¬ 
ceived, we shall give a relation of it furnished by Abu Abd Allah Muhammad 
Ibn Shujaa, and which was headed with the names of the persons through whom 
it had successively passed down till he received it; the narrator says : “ I one 
“ day saw Ali Ibn Abd Allah flogged with a whip, and paraded about on a camel, 
“ with his face towards the tail,whilst a crier proclaimed : ‘ This is Ali Ibn Abd 
“ Allah the Liar.’ On this, I went up to him and said: ‘ What is the reason of 
“ their calling you a liarV’ and he answered: ‘They were told that I had de- 
‘ ‘ dared that the sovereign authority would be exercised later by my two sons ; 
“ and, by Allah ! their descendants shall continue to hold it till they be mas- 
“ tered by their own slaves; a small-eyed race, with broad faces like doubly- 
“ strengthened shields (5).’ ” Ibn al-Kalbi says, in his Jamharat an-Nisab, that 
the person who presided at the flogging of Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas was 
Kulthum Ibn Iyad Ibn Wahwah Ibn Kushair Ibn al-Aawar Ibn Kushair, the 
commander of the khalif al-Walid Ihn Abd al-Malik’s police guards he after¬ 
wards governed North Africa in the name of Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik, and he 
was slain in that province (6).—Another author mentions that Kulthum was slain 
in the month of Zu ’l-IIijja,A.H. 123 (Oct.-Nov. A.D.741). —“Ali Ibn Abd Allah,” 
says a narrator, “went with his two grandsons, the (future) khalifs as-Saffah and 
“ al-Mansur, into the presence of Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-Malik”—this is a mis¬ 
take ; it was with Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik that the circumstance occurred— 
“ and that khalif made room for him on his throne, showed him great kindness 
“ and asked him what he required. Ali answered ; ‘ I am thirty thousand dir- 
“ hims in debt;’ on which the khalif gave orders to pay the sum for him. He 
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“ then said:. 4 You will recommend that my two boys be well treated.’ The 
“ khalif gave orders to that effect, and Ali thanked him and said : ‘You and 
“ they are relations by blood.’ When Ali turned to withdraw, Hisham said to 
44 the company: ‘That shaikh has grown old and has fallen into dotage; he says 
“ that the authority which we exercise will pass into the hands of his children.’ 

“ Those words were overheard by Ali, who exclaimed : ‘ And so it shall be, by 
“ Allah! these two shall reign.’ ”—Ali was held in the highest respect by the 
people of Hijaz: Ilisham Ibn Sulaiman al-Makhzuni related on this subject 
as follows : “ Whenever Ali Ibn Abd Allah came to Mekka to perform the pil— 

“ grimage or to visit the temple, the Koraish suspended the assemblies which 
“ they held in the Sacred Mosque and deserted the places where public lessons 
“ were usually given, for the purpose of keeping him company and giving him a 
‘ 4 mark of the profound respect and veneration which they bore him : when he 
“ sat down, they sat down ; when he stood up, they stood up ; and when he 
“ walked, they all crowded around him and walked with him. This they conti- 
“ nued to do till he left the Sacred Territory.” He was of a fair complexion, 
large in body, and wore a long beard. His feet were so large, that he could 44B 
find no shoes or boots to fit him, unless they were made on purpose by his 
orders. He was so extremely tall, that when he performed the circuits around 
the Temple on foot, with the rest of the people about him, he seemed to be on 
horseback. Yet, tall as he was, he only came up to the elbow of his father Abd 
Allah, and he only came up to the elbow of his father al-Abbas, whose stature 
was surpassed, in an equal degree, by that of his father Abd al-Muttalib (7). 

An old woman who saw Ali Ibn Abd Allah making the circuits around the 
Kaaba and surpassing in height every person there, asked who he was, and being 
informed that he was Ali Ibn Allah, the grandson of al-Abbas, she exclaimed 
4 4 There is no god but God ! people would doubt my memory, were I to say that 
44 1 saw al-Abbas going round this sacred House, and that he looked like a 
44 white tent (8).” All this is mentioned by al-Mubarrad in his K&mil; he 
states also that al-Abbas had a powerful voice, and that, one morning at day¬ 
break, a hostile troop having come down upon them, he cried out as loud as he 
could, 44 The enemy ! to arms !” and that every pregnant female who heard him 
miscarried (9). Abu Bakr al-Hazimi (10) says in his (geographical) work con¬ 
taining the list of those names which are borne by more than one place, under 
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the letter fjhain, where he notices two places called al-Ghdba: “ Al-Abbas lbn 
“ Abd al-Muttalib would stand on Sala, a hill near Medina, and call to his slave- 
“ boys at al-Ghaba, loud enough to be heard by them. This he did towards 
u the end of the night; and there are eight miles between Sala and al-Ghaba.” 
—Ali lbn Abd Allah died at as-Sharat, A.H. 117 (A.D. 735), aged eighty years. 
He was born, according to al-Wakidi, on the night in which Ali lbn Abi Talib 
was murdered; namely, the eve of Friday, the 17th of Ramadan, A. H. 40 
(January, A. D. 661); but other dates are assigned to his birth. (He says also 
that) Ali lbn Abd Allah died A. H. 118. Another historian places his death in 
the month of Zu ’l-Kaada; Khalifa lbn Khaiyat, in A. H. 114, and a fourth, in 
A. H. 119. He wore his hair dyed black, and his son Muhammad, the father of 
as-Saffah and al-Mansur, dyed his red, so that the persons who did not know 
them, mistook one for the other.— As-Shardt is a place in Syria, on the road 
leading from Damascus to Medina; it is situated near as-Shaubek, in the pro¬ 
vince of al-Balka (11). In the environs lies the village called al-Humaima, which 
was the property of this Ali and of his children during the reign of the Omaiyide 
dynasty: as-Saffah and al-Mansur were born and brought up there; they pro¬ 
ceeded from thence to Kufa, where, as is well known, as-Saffah was proclaimed 
khalif.—We shall give the life of Muhammad, the son of Ali lbn Abd Allah.— 
At-Tabari says, in his History, that al-Walid lbn Abd al-Malik lbn Marwan re¬ 
moved Ali lbn Abd Allah lbn al-Abbas from Damascus and assigned him al- 
Humaima as a residence, in A.H. 95 (A.D. 713-4). His descendants continued 
to dwell there till the fall of the Omaiyides, and he had upwards of twenty 
male children born to him in that place. 


(1) Muhammad did the same with Abd Allah lbn az-Zubair, and the custom was kept up by pious Moslims. 

(2) This is the first time I find this surname given to lbn Abbas. 

(3) It may be remarked that, throughout this article, the numerous extracts from al-Mubarrad’s Kd.mil are 
either silly fables, or else in contradiction with the statements of other authors. 

(4) The autograph has uU, 

(5) This prophecy was probably supposed to designate the Turkish troops in the service of the khalifs. 

(6) See the extract from an-Nuwaici given by me in the Journal Asiatique for November, 1841. 

(7) lbn Khallikan has borrowed this absurd lie from al-Mubarrad. It may, however, be founded on fact, 
as each of these persons might have been only a boy when seen at the side of his father. 

(8) It must be recollected that the ihr&m, or cloak, worn by the pilgrims when they perform the circuits 
round the haaba, is of white wool. 
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(9) This may be true, but it was rather through fear of the enemy than from the loudness of al-Abb4s’s 
voice. 

(10) His life is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(11) In Berghaus’ map of Syria, as-Shardt or Schera, as he writes it, is placed between Akaba and Petra, 
in lat. 38° 8, and long. 33° 26' E. from Paris. 


THE KADI ABU ’L-HASAN AL-JURJANI. 

The kadi Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Jurjani was a doctor of the sect 
of as-Shafi, an elegant scholar and a poet. The shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi 
mentions him in the Tabakdt al-Fokdha (biographical dictionary of jurisconsults ;, 
and remarks that his poetical works have been collected into a diwdn. It was 
the kadi ’l-Jurjani who composed these lines : 

They said to me: “You are full of backwardness;” (why not celebrate the praises of 
the great?) They might have seen, however, that I was a man who shunned a station 
in which dishonour had been his lot. 

The piece which contains this verse is of great length, and so well known 
that it is needless to give it here.—Ath-Thaalibi speaks of him in these terms in 
the Fatima: “ He was the pearl of the age, the wonder of the world, the pupil 449 
‘ ‘ of the eye of science, the pinnacle of the diadem of the belles-lettres, and the 
“ cavalier of the army of poetry. To a penmanship like that of Ibn Mukla, he 
“ united the prose-style of al-Jahiz and the poetic talent of al-Bohtori. In his 
“ youth he acted as the lieutenant of al-Khidr (1), journeying throughout the 
“ earth and travelling to the provinces of Irak, Syria, and elsewhere; during 
“ which expeditions he acquired such a stock of varied information and instruc- 
“ tion, as rendered him a beacon in the regions of science, and in learning, 

“ perfection itself.” He then gives numerous extracts from his poetry, and, 

“ amongst others, the following lines : 

Thy lover is tormented by his passion; let him experience thy kindness; be not cruel, 
but appreciate his merit, for he is the last (and most patient) of thy lovers. 
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A distich expressing a similar thought was recited to me by my friend Husam 
ad-din Isa Ibn Sinjar al-IIajiri, of whom I shall again speak. It was composed 
by himself and runs as follows: 

O thou for whose cheeks I should give my eyes; none (of thy lovers) have kept their 
plighted faith but me; let me implore thee to show me a moment’s kindness; I am the 
last (and most patient) of them all. 

The following verses are by al-Jurjani : 

They told me to employ humility as a step to wealth, but they knew not that abasement 
is (as bad as) poverty. There are two things which prohibit me from riches; my honest 
pride and fortune’s unkindness. When I am told that wealth is within my'reach, I look 
and perceive that, before I attain it, I must pass through stations worse than poverty 
itself. 

By the same : 

They told me to roam through the earth, and that the means of livelihood are always 
ample. I replied: They are ample, but to reach them is difficult. If I have not in the 
world a generous patron to assist me or a profession to support me, where shall I find a 
means of livelihood ? 

In an address to the Sdhib Ibn Abbad (vol. I. p. 212), he says : 

Let us not blame the ( poetic ) ideas which you rejected, if they produce no effect 
when brought together. All originality of thought was engrossed by the promptness of 
your genius, and the rarest terms, the most fleeting modes of expression, became fami¬ 
liar to your mind. So, when we aim at originality, we can only find ideas stolen from 
you and repeated to satiety. 

A piece addressed by him to the vizir, in which he felicitates him on his 
restoration to health, contains this passage : 

Must every day renew our fears for the cessation of noble deeds ?—deeds which cause 
all noble hearts to vibrate with sympathy! Thy body received a share of every per¬ 
fection; how then did sickness fall to its lot? When the soul of the vizir is afflicted, 
the souls and hearts which hold their life from his are filled with anguish. By Allah ! 
I shall never look with pleasure on a beloved face whilst the face of the vizir is ema¬ 
ciated by sickness. I mistake; that extenuation results from his ardent soul inciting 
him to noble deeds. Cease then to grieve because that sky is overcast; it will soon 
begin to shed (refreshing) showers. 


450 By the same: 
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I never enjoyed the pleasure of existence except when at home, with a book for my 
companion. Nothing is dearer to me than science, and I desire no other society. Inter¬ 
course with mankind is a degradation and the only one; avoid the world, and live in 
honour and authority. 

By the same : 

Alas 1 what means this separation? why those journeyings forth and departures with¬ 
out end ? When these dear friends have left me, let me die; I shall then have obtained 
my last remaining wish. 

He composed a great quantity of poetry, all in a simple style, and he wrote a 
work entitled al-Was&ta, etc. (mediation between al-Mutanabbi and his adversaries , 
in which he displayed great abilities, vast learning, and extensive information. 
The Hdkim Abu Abd Allah Ibn al-Bai states, in his history of the eminent men 
of Naisapur, that he died in that city on the last day of Safar, A. H. 366 (Octo¬ 
ber, A. D. 976), at the age of seventy-six years. The following relation is fur¬ 
nished by another historian : “ He ( al-Jwrjdni ) was a man of strict veracity, and 
“ his conduct as a kadi was most commendable; when he arrived at Naisapur 
“ with his brother Muhammad, in the year 337 (A. D. 948-9), he had not 
“ reached the age of puberty. They both took lessons from the different 
“ masters there, and he died, in the post of grand-kadi, at Rai, A. H. 392 
“ (A. D. 1001-2). His body was transported to Jurjan and there interred.” 
The statement of the Hdkim is however the most authentic and the truest.— 
Jurjdn is the name of a great city in the province of Mazenderan. 


(1) The patriarchs al-Khidr and Elias are the protectors of travellers; the first is constantly journeying 
throughout the earth for that purpose, and the latter throughout the sea. They are the guardians and 
escorters of the pilgrims on the way to Mekka and back again.—(See M.Reinaud’s Monument arabes, per¬ 
sons et turcs, vol, I. p.170.) 
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IBN AL-MARZUBAN. 

Abu ’I-Hasan Ali lbn Ahmad Ibn al-Marzuban, the Shafite doctor, was a na¬ 
tive of Baghdad. His talents as a jurisconsult and his profound piety ranked 
him as one of the most illustrious (1) among the learned. He studied jurispru¬ 
dence under Abu ’1-Husain Ibn al-Kattan (2), and gave lessons in the same sci¬ 
ence to Abu Hamid al-Isfaraini, on the first arrival of the latter at Baghdad. It 
is related that he used to say: “ I do not know any person who can complain of 
“ being wronged by me;” he was a jurisconsult, however, and well knew that 
speaking ill of any person in his absence is a wrong done to him (3). He filled 
the post of professor at Baghdad, and had a peculiar manner of setting forth the 
system of as-Shafi’s doctrine. He died in the month of Rajab, A. H. 366 (Feb. 
March, A. D. 977).— Marzubdn is a Persian word meaning master (or lord) of 
the frontier; marz signifies frontier (4), and bdn, master. This was originally a 
title given to those who were next in rank to the king. 


(1) The autograph has SJb.; the other MSS. are wrong. 

(2) See his life, yol. I. page 51. 

(3) I do not understand this observation, unless it signify that he never spoke ill of any person. — I find 

my conjecture confirmed by al-Yafi, who says: iLss. ^ Ii>! tj.^1 ^5 ii! oUjw. 

(4) The word marz is the same as the English word marches. Marzubdn is equivalent to lord of the 
marches, lord marcher, or marquis. 


AL-MAWARDI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Habib, a native of Basra and generally 
known by the surname of al-Mawardi, was one of the most distinguished and 
eminent jurisconsults of the Shafite sect. He studied law at Basra under Abu 
’l-Kasim as-Saimari (1), and then at Baghdad under Abu Hamid al-Isfaraini. 
The knowledge which he had acquired, from oral transmission, of the doctrines 
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of his sect was most extensive (2 ), and it is impossible to read the Haici (or 
comprehensive ), a work composed by him on that subject, w it,bout acknowledging 
his profound learning and perfect acquaintance with the whole system of Shafite 
jurisprudence. The office of kadi in a great number of towns was (successively 
conferred upon him, and he fat length) took up his residence at Baghdad, in 
the darb (3), or street, of az-Zafaran (4). Abu Bakr al-Khalib, the author 
of the History of Baghdad, gives some traditional information on his au¬ 
thority and remarks that he held the highest character for veracity. Besides 
the Hdwi, he composed many other works, of which we may mention his Ex¬ 
planation of the Koran, another treatise (on the same subject) entitled an-Nukat 
wa ’l-Oyun (5); the Adab ad-Din wa ’d-Dunya (instructions for this world and the 
next); the al-Akhdm as-Sullaniya (statuta sultanica) (6) ; the Kdnun al-Wizara, (orga- 451 
nisation and functions of the vizirate ); the Siasa tal-Mulk (administration of the state); 
and the Iknda ft 'l-Mazhab (institutio satisfaciens, de doctrind sectce Shafitce), which 
last is an abridged treatise. He drew up some other works on the fundamentals 
of jurisprudence and on literature, and he contributed greatly by his labours to 
the general stock of information (7). It is said that, whilst he lived, he did not 
publish any of his works, but put them all up together in a (safe) place, and that, 
on the approach of death, he said to a person who possessed his confidence: 

“ The books in such a place were composed by me, but I abstained from pub- 
“ lishing them, because I suspected that, although my intention in writing them 
“ was to work in God’s service, that feeling, instead of being pure, was sullied 
“ by baser motives. Therefore, when you perceive me on the point of death 
“ and falling into agony, take my hand in yours, and if I press it, you will 
“ know thereby that none of these works has been accepted from me; in this 
“ case, you must take them all and throw them by night into the Tigris; but 
“ if I open my hand and close it not, that is the sign of their having been ac- 
“ cepted, and that my hope in the admission of my intention as sincere and 
“ pure has been fulfilled.”—“When al-Mawardi’s death drew near,” said that 
person, “ I took him by the hand and he opened it without closing it on mine 
“ whence I knew that his labours had been accepted, and I then published his 
“ works.”—Towards the beginning of the History of Baghdad, the Khatib has 
“ the following passage : “ Al-Mawardi told me that lie was in Baghdad when 
“ his brother wrote him these lines from Basra : 
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‘ I have long desired to visit Baghdad and enjoy the sweetness of its air (hawd), but 
‘ fate refused my wish! How then can I support my absence from it now, since it pos- 
‘ sesses sweetness of air [hawd) and the dearest object of my love [hawd] (8) ?’ 

44 Abu ’1-Izz Ahmad Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Kadish relates as follows : 4 Abu ’1- 
4 4 4 Husain al-Mawardi repeated to me the following lines as having been recited 
4 4 4 to him at Basra by their author, the kdtib Abu ’1-Khair of Wasit: 

‘ The pen of destiny traces future events; ’tis therefore all the same to labour or to 
‘ repose. ’Tis folly in you to toil for subsistence; the child in the womb receives its full 
‘ provision 1’ ” 

It is related that, on his return from Baghdad to Basra, al-Mawardi recited 
these words of al-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf’s : 

I dwelt in it for a time with dislike; but when accustomed to it, I left it against my 
will. It was not that the place pleased me, but it embittered my life to quit those I 
loved. I departed from it, though its aspect gave pleasure to my eyes; but I left my heart 
as a hostage behind me. 

His reason for reciting these verses was, that he belonged to Basra and had no 
wish to leave it; wherefore he went to Baghdad against his will: after some 
time, he became reconciled to the place and forgot Basra, so that it gave him 
great pain to quit it. As-Samani attributes the foregoing lines to Abu Muham¬ 
mad al-Muzani, an inhabitant of Transoxiana. Al-Mawardi died at Baghdad on 
Tuesday, the 30th of the first Rabi, A. H. 450 (May A. D. 1058), aged eighty- 
six years; he was interred the next morning in the cemetery at the Gate of 
Harb.—As-Samani says that Mdwardi means a seller of mdward, or rose-water. 


(1) Abft '1-Kasim Abd al-Wahid Ibn al-Husain Ibn Muhammad as-Saimari was one of the most eminent 
im&ms of the Shafite sect. He studied under AbCi Hamid al-Marwarrddi and Abd ’l-Faiyad al-Basri. Having 
acquired a profound acquaintance with the system of Shafite jurisprudence, he gave lessons which were at¬ 
tended by pupils from all parts of the world. He composed a number of excellent works on the doctrines 
of his sect, and one of them, the Iddh, or elucidation, forms five volumes. His other works are the Kif&ya 
(sufficiency ), an abridged treatise which was commented by him in another work entitled the Irshdd. It is 
here necessary to remark that Abd Bakr al-Baid&wi composed another commentary on the Kif&ya, entitled 
also the Irshdd. The precise year of Abd '1-Kasim as-Saimari’s death is not known, but ad-Dahabi says in 
his Tdrlkh al-Isldm that he was still alive and at Basra in A.H. 402 (A.D. 1014-8).— Saimari is derived from 
Saimara, the name of a river near Basra, the banks of which are covered with villages.— [Tab. as-Shdf.) 

(2) The original merely says: “He was hdfiz to the doctrine.” 
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(3) In the printed Arabic text, for jye read w’j-L 

(4) See vol. I. page 373. 

(3) This title may be rendered by puncta et oculi or lepida dicta et fontes. 

(6) This is a most learned and perfectly systematic treatise on the political and religious organisation of the 
Moslim state. 

(7) Literally: And the public profited by him. 

(8) Literally: Since it unites in itself the two hawas, one of them having a long final d and the other a 
short one. 


ABU L-HASAN AL-ASHARI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali al-Ashari drew his descent from Ibn Abi Musa, one of the 
Prophet’s companions ; he was the son of Ismail Ibn Abi Bishr Ishak Ibn Salim Ibn 
Ismail Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Musa Ibn Bilal Ibn Abi Burda Aamir Ibn Abi Musa. 
This able dogmatic theologian and defender of the sunnite doctrines was the founder 4o2 
of the sect called the Asharites, and his celebrity is sufficiently great to dispense 
us from making a long article on him. The kadi Abu Bakr al-Bakillani was 
the great champion and supporter of his peculiar doctrines (1 . Abu ’1-Hasan 
al-Ashari used to attend, every Friday, the lessons given in the mosque of al- 
Mansur at Baghdad, by the Shafite doctor Abu Ishak al-Marwazi; and he would 
then take his place amongst the other pupils. He was born in Basra, A. H. 270 
( A. D. 883-4) ; some say 260 ; and he died at Baghdad between A. H. 330 and 
340 (A. D. 941-952); it is stated however by Ibn al-Hamadani (2), in his conti¬ 
nuation of at-Tabari’s History, that al-Ashari died A. H. 330, and another ac¬ 
count refers his death to the year 324. He was interred between the suburb of 
al-Karkh and the Basra Gate. Mention has been already made of his ancestor 
Abu Burda ( page 2 of this volume ).—“ Ashari means descended from Ashar ; the 
“ real name of Ashar was Nabt, the son of Odad Ibn Zaid Ibn Yashjub: he was 
‘ ‘ surnamed Ashar (the hairy) because he came into the world with hair on his 
“ body.” Such are the words of as-Samani,—The hdfiz Abu ’1-Kasim Ibn Asa- 
kir has written a volume on the merits of al-Ashari.—(3) Abu ’1-Hasan al-Ashari 
was at first a Motazilite, but he then made a public renunciation of his belief in 
man’s free-will (adl ), and of the opinion that the Koran was created. This 
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occurred in the great mosque of Basra, on a Friday; he was sitting in the chair 
from which he taught, when he cried out as loud as he could: “They who 
“ know me, know whom I am; as for those who do not know me., I shall tell 
“ them: I am Ali Ibn Ismail al-Ashari, and I used to hold that the Koran was 
“ created, that the eyes (of men ) shall not see God, and that we ourselves are 
“ the authors of our evil deeds (4) ; now, I have returned to the truth ; I re- 
“ nounce these opinions and I take the engagement to refute the Motazilites 
“ and expose their infamy and turpitude.” He was strongly inclined to gaiety 
and humour. His works are the Luma (flashes), the Mujaz ( abridgment ), the 
Iddh al-Burhdn (elucidation of the work called the Burhan); the Tabiyin (illustra¬ 
tion) treating of the dogmas of religion; the Kitdb as-Sharh tea 't-Tafsil ( explanation 
and exposition ;, being a refutation of the people of falsehood and error (the Mota¬ 
zilites). He is also the author of the treatises containing the refutation of 
the Muldhida (impious) belonging to the various Motazilite, Rafidite, Jahmite, 
Kharijite, and other heretic sects. He was interred in the Mashrd ’z-Zawdya 
(street of the cells) ; his sepulchral monument has a mosque at one side and lies 
near a bath: it is situated on the left hand, when going from the bazar to the 
Tigris. Al-Ashari supported himself on the produce of a landed estate which 
his ancestor Bilal Ibn Abi Burda had erected into a wakf , for the support of his 
descendants (5); and his daily expense was seventeen dirhims. The foregoing 
observations are taken from the Khatib. Abu Bakr as-Sirafi (6) said: “The 
“ Motazilites went with their heads up till such time as God produced al-Ashari 
“ to the world.” Al-Ashari’s works are fifty-five in number. 


(1) The doctrines of al-Ashari are set forth by as-Shahrast&ni; see page 68 of the printed Arabic text. 

(2) See vol. I. pages 290 and 408. 

(3) What follows exists no longer in the autograph, but these words in red ink ! Lala (hdhuna 

’t-Takhrlja) indicate sufficiently that the contents of a fly-leaf, now lost, were to be inserted here It for¬ 
tunately happens that the whole passage is preserved in two of my manuscripts. 

(4) See Pocock’s Specimen, page 234, and Dr. Cureton’s Shahrastdni, page 30. 

(8) By the Moslim law, a roan may settle the income of his lands and tenements on his descendants to the 
last generation. He has only to convert his property into a wakf (by making it over to a charitable esta¬ 
blishment), with the reservation that the annual income is to be applied to that purpose. On the failure of 
descendants, the income reverts to the establishment. 

l6) The life of AbO Bakr Muhammad as-Slrafi will be found in this work. 
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AL-KIYA AL-HARRASI. 

Abu 1-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali at-Tabari yO, native of Taheristdn , 
and generally known by the appellation of al-Kiya al-Harrasi, was a doctor of the 
sect of as-Shafi. On leaving bis native place, he proceeded to Naisapur and 
studied jurisprudence under the Imam al-Haramain till he excelled in that sci¬ 
ence. His countenance was handsome, his voice clear and loud, his style ele¬ 
gant, and his language agreeable. From Naisapur he removed to Baihak, where 
he taught publicly for some time and then went to Irak, where he was appointed 
head-professor at the Nizdmiya college of Baghdad. This place he continued to 
hold till his death. In the Sidk, or continuation of the History of Naisapur, 
the hafz Abd al-Ghafir al-Farisi ( see page 170) speaks of him in these terms : 

44 He was one of the Imam al-Haramain’s principal under-tutors (1) ; a second 
44 Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali; nay, more profound in learning, more holy in life, 

44 more pleasing invoice, and more agreeable in countenance.” After his arrival 
in Baghdad, al-Kiya al-Harrasi was attached to the service of Majd al-Mulk Bark- 
yaruk, the son of the Seljuk sultan Malak Shah (vol. /. p. 251), and was raised 
by his favour to wealth and honour. Under that dynasty, he filled the duties of a.;, - . 
chief kadi. He possessed great information in the science of the Traditions, and 
he used to cite them with success in his discussions and conferences. On this 
subject, one of his sayings was : “When the horseman of the Traditions gallops 
44 about in the hippodrome of contestation, the heads of analogical deductions 
44 are struck off and given to the winds (2''.” The following relation was made 
by the hdfiz Abu ’t-Tahir (3) as-Silafi .- “When I was in Baghdad, in the year 
“ 495, I asked a fatwa ( legal opinion ) from our master Abu ’1-Hasan on a point 
“which I had argued with the jurisconsults in the Nizdmiya College; the 
“ question I proposed to him was expressed in these terms: ‘What does the 
“ imam (whom God may favour!) say of this: a man willed one-third of his 
“ property to the learned and to the jurisconsults; are the writers of the Tra- 
“ ditions included in the legacy or notUnder this question the shaikh wrote 
4 4 as follows : 4 They are; and why should they not ? has not the Prophet said : 

“ ‘He who, for the advantage of my people, preserves forty Traditions relating 
4 4 4 to their religion , shall be raised up by God, on the day of the remrt'ection, as a 
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“ t jurisconsult and a learned man (4).”—Al-Kiya’s opinion having been asked 
respecting (the legality of cursing ) Yazid the son of Moawia, he returned the fol¬ 
lowing answer: “He was not one of the Companions, for he was born in the 
“ days of Omar Ibn al-Khattab (5). As for the opinion of the early imams on 
“ this subject, we shall state that Ahmad ( Ibn Hanbal ) has expressed himself 
“ twice on it; once he said that the curse might be implied, and another time 
“ that it should be openly expressed. Malik has delivered two similar opi- 
“ nions, and Abu Hanifa also; but I hold one only—that it should be openly 
“ expressed. And why should it not ? Was not Yazid a player at nerd (6), a 
“ hunter with trained leopards, and an inveterate wine-bibber, on which subject 
“ his poetry is sufficiently known. One of these pieces ran as follows : 

‘ When the wine-cup assembled my companions, and the musician sung to excite the 
‘ joys of love, I bade, them take a full share of pleasures and delight, for even the things 
‘ which last the longest must have an end.’ ” 

He continued his answer in the same strain, and wrote on the back of the 
leaf (7): “ Had 1 space enough left, I should slack the rein in exposing the 
“ infamies of this man. Signed, Ali Ibn Muhammad.” The imam Abu Hamid 
al-Ghazzali was once consulted on the same subject, and he gave an opinion alto¬ 
gether contrary to the foregoing. The questions proposed to him were these : 
“ Should a person who openly cursed Yazid be considered as a reprobate, or 
‘ ‘ should he be treated with indulgence ? Had Yazid the intention of slaying al- 
“ Husain, or was it done in self-defence ? Is it permitted to say God have mercy 
“ on him when speaking of Yaz-id, or is it better to suppress the prayer ? May 
“ the mufti be rewarded with the divine favour for dissipating our doubts!” 
His answer was as follows : “ It is absolutely forbidden to curse a Moslim, and 
“ he who curses a Moslim is himself the accursed; the blessed Prophet having 
“ said: The Moslim is not a curser. And how should it be allowable to curse a 
“ Moslim, when it is not permitted to curse the beasts of the field ? The pro- 
“ hibition from doing so has been transmitted down to us ; and moreover, the 
“ dignity of a Moslim'is greater than the dignity of the Kaaba, according to the posi- 
“ tive declaration of the blessed Prophet. Now, it is certain that Yazid was a 
“ Moslim, but it is not certain that he slew al-Husain, or that he ordered or 
“ consented to his death; and as long as these circumstances remain undecided, 
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“ it is not allowable to believe that he acted so. Besides, it is forbidden to think 
“ ill of a Moslim, since Almighty God has said: Be not ready to entertain unfa- 
“ vourable opinions ( of another), for sometimes those opinions are a crime n 8 , and 
“ the blessed Prophet has declared that the blood, the icealth, and the reputation 
“ of the Moslim are sacred, and of him no ill should be thought. Moreover, if any 
“ person assert that Yazid ordered al-Husain’s death or consented to it, he gives 
“ thereby an evident proof of his extreme folly; for, were he to endeavour to 
“ discover the true circumstances of the death of such great men, vizirs, and 
‘ ‘ sultans as perished in his own time—were he to essay to find out who ordered 
“ the deed to be committed, who consented to it, and who disapproved of it, 

“ he would not succeed,—not even if the murder were perpetrated in his neigh- 
“ bourhood and in his presence. How then could he pretend to know the par- 
‘ ‘ ticulars of a similar occurrence which took place in a distant country and in a 
“by-gone age? And how can he know the truth (of ) azid's conduct ), now 454 
“ that nearly four hundred years have elapsed, and that the crime was com- 
“ mitted in a place far remote ? It must be considered also that this event was 
“ taken up by party-spirit, and that (false) statements respecting it abounded on 
“ all sides; the true circumstances of it cannot therefore be known; and such 
“ being the case, it is incumbent on us to think well of every Moslim who can 
“ possibly deserve it. To this we shall add some observations: suppose that 
“ there be positive proof of one Moslim’s having murdered another, the doctrine 
“ of the orthodox jurisconsults (9) is, that the murderer is not an infidel, because 
“ the act itself is not an act of infidelity, but of disobedience (towards God). 

“ It may also happen that the murderer repent before he dies. And if an infidel 
‘ ‘ be converted from his infidelity, it is not allowable to curse him; how much 
‘ ‘ the less then is it allowable to curse him who repents of having committed 
“ murder ? Besides, how can it be known that the murderer of al-Husain died 
“ unrepenting? and He (God) accepteth the repentance of his creatures (10). Where- 
“ fore, in as much as it is not lawful to curse a Moslim after his death, he who 
“ curses him is a reprobate and disobedient to God. Suppose even that it were 
“ permitted to curse him, the abstaining therefrom would be no crime, accord- 
“ ing to the unanimous opinion of the imams; nay, the man who never once, 

“ during the course of his existence, cursed Satan, will not be asked on the day 
“ of judgment why he cursed him not. And as for him who cursed Satan, he 
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“ shall be asked his motives for so doing, and how he knew that Satan was re- 
“ jected and accursed. The accursed are those who are far removed from Al- 
“ mighty God, but who those may be is a mystery, except in the case of such per- 
“ sons as die infidels; for we know by the divine law that they are accursed. As 
“ for the iuvoking of the divine mercy on Yazid, it is allowable, nay, acceptable 
“ (in the sight of God), - nay, it is included in these words which we utter in 
“ every prayer: 0 God! pardon the men and the women who believe; for Yazid 
“ was a believer. God knows if my opinion be right. Signed : al-Ghazzali.”— 
Al-Kiya al-Harrasi was born in the month of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 450 (Dec.-Jan. 
A.D. 1058-9); he died at Baghdad on the afternoon of Thursday, the 1st of Mu- 
harram, A. H. 504 (Julv, A.D. 1110), and was buried in the funeral chapel 
erected over the tomb of the shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi. The shaikh Abu Talib 
az-Zainabi (11) and the kddi ’l-Kuddt Abu ’1-Hasan Ibn ad-Damaghani, who were 
the chiefs of the Hanifite sect at that time, attended his funeral notwithstanding 
the coldness which had subsisted between them and him; one of them stood at 
the head of the corpse, the other at the foot, and Ibn ad-Damaghani recited 
this appropriate verse: 

The wailings and lamentations of the female mourners are useless I like words 
uttered yestereven, thou existest for us no longer. 

The following verse was then pronounced by az-Zainabi: 

Women are sterile and have produced none like him; nay, they will never produce 
his equal. 

I do not know for what reason he received the name of al-Kiya which is a 
Persian word signifying a man of rank and influence. —The hdfiz Ibn Asakir states, 
in his great historical work, that the celebrated poet Abu Ishak Ibrahim al- 
Ghazzi (vol. I. p. 38) passed some time under al-Kiya’s tuition at the Nizdmiya 
college, and that he composed the following extempore lines on his death . 

Behold the work of Fate, which spareth none and letteth none escape I Mankind has 
no place of refuge from Fate’s decrees. Were exalted station a protection against its 
attacks, no eclipse would ever obscure the brightness of the sun and moon. Ask the 
dastard who lives in apprehension of death, if precaution ever availed against it? 
Islamism weeps the absence of its sun, and sheds floods of tears, compared to which 
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the rain would be found less copious. Behold that learned divine who used to receive 
us with an open and smiling countenance; with that look of pleasure which, to a 
visitor, was the best of welcomes. Death may tread him under foot, but his vast 438 
learning has spread abroad to distant climes. O thou who wert the pillar of the faith! 
may the clouds of heaven shed a copious shower, each morning, on thy tomb. Thou 
hast left us in affliction, and the news of this misfortune has reached all mankind—has 
the news of their desolation at length reached thee ? Thy instructive lessons gave new 
life to (as-Shdfi) Ibn Idris, and at (the beauty of) their composition, intelligence and 
reflexion stood amazed. He who was so fortunate as to note them down, possesses 
now a flambeau of unfading brightness. The obscurities of jurisprudence, elucidated 
by thy words, are like the foreheads of brown horses marked with a white star. Did I 
know thy equal, I should invoke him and exclaim: “The age is impoverished and 
“ requires succour from thy riches (12).” 


(1) The Arabic word is muld; it corresponds in some degree to the French repetiteur. The mutds 

were chosen by the professor among his most advanced scholars, and their duty was to instruct the junior 
pupils and make them repeat their lesson till they knew it by heart. See M.de Sacy's Abd Allatif, p. 489. 

(2) He means to say that a legal opinion formed from analogical deductions must yield to the authority of 
a genuine Tradition. See Introduction to vol. 1. page xxvi. 

(3) The surname of Aba 't-Tdhir may be written indifferently with or without the article. 

(4) See Matthew’s Mishkdt, vol. 1. p. 65. 

(8) Muhammad gave repeated injunctions that no person should curse or speak ill of his companions. 
See Mishkdt, vol. II. p. 747 et seq. 

(6) A sort of backgammon. See Hyde’s Bistoria Nerdiludii in his treatise de t.udi > Orientalibus. 

(7) This is not usual in fatwas or in letters. 

i8) Koran, surat 49, verse 12. 

(9) Literally: Of the people of the truth. 

(101 Koran, surat 9, verse 105. 

(11) AbCi Tilib al-IIusain az-Zainabi, the Hanifite doctor, surnamed NOr al-Huda ( light of the direction ), 
died A.H. 812 (A.D. 1118-9).— (At-Ydfi.) 

(12) In this verse I follow the printed text and the later MSS., but the autograph has not lj y. 

If this reading be adopted, the sense is: “Our age requires a man like him.” 


THE HAFIZ ABU L-HASAN AL-MAKDISI. 

Abu ’l-Hasan Ali, the son of al-Anjab Abu ’1-Makarim al-Mufaddal Ibn Abi 
’1 Hasan Ali Ibn Abi ’1-Ghaith Mufarrij Ibn Hatim Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Jaafar Ibn 
Ibrahim Ibn al-Hasan al-Lakhmi al-Makdisi (a member of the tribe of Lakhm and 
vol. n. 30 
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sprung from a family belonging to Jerusalem), was an eminent doctor of the 
Malikite sect, and a hafiz of the highest reputation for his learning in the Tradi¬ 
tions and the sciences connected with them. Alexandria was the place of his 
birth and residence. When the hdfiz as-Silafi settled in that city, Abu ’1-Hasan 
al-Makdisi became his disciple and profited greatly under his tuition; such was 
also the case with our learned master Zaki ad-din Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri 
(vol. I. p. 89), who completed his education under the same hd/iz. Al-Mun¬ 
diri spoke of his condisciple as a person of great talent and holiness of life; 
he recited to me numerous pieces of verse composed by him, such as those 
which follow : 


I have now passed mv sixtieth year, and must declare that the happiest of my days 
were mixed with affliction. Visitors ask me how I am?—Judge what is the state of 
him who has settled in (a spot which is always) a field of battle! 

O my soul! hold firm by the doctrines transmitted from the best of prophets, from 
his companions and his Tdbis. When thou hast used thy efforts in propagating his 
religion, thou mayest perhaps be perfumed with the sweet odour of that pious work. 
To-morrow, on the day of reckoning, when the fires of hell shall rage intensely, fear 
lest thou becomest a prisoner there. 

There are three b’s which torment us, bakk (bugs), burguth (fleas), and barghash (gnats); 
the three fiercest species of created beings, and I know not which is the worst. 

There was a maid with rosy lips, whose kiss gave new life to him whom she saluted; 
wine mixed with musk seemed to be contained within them. I tasted not her lips, but 
I state the fact on good authority; I learned it from the toothpick which had been with 
herself. 


456 This is now a common idea, having been rendered familiar to us by the verses 
of the ancients and the moderns. It is thus that Bashshar Ibn Burd says in one 
his pieces : 

O thou whose lips are the sweetest in the world 1 not that I have made the test, but 
the evidence of the toothpicks suffices. 

And al-Abiwardi says in one of his poems : 


Her companions told me that they learned from the toothpick of ardA-wood that her 
lips were sweet. 
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The hdfiz al-Makdisi was deputy -hdkim (1) at Alexandria, and professed in 
that city at the college which bears his name; he then removed to Cairo and 
continued, till his death, to fill the place of professor in the Sdhibiya college, 
founded by the vizir Safi ’d-din Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ali, better 
known by the surname of Ibn Shukr (2). He was born at Alexandria on the 
eve of Saturday, the 24th of Zu ’1-Kaada, A.H. 544 (March, A.D. 1 150 , and he 
died at Cairo on Friday, the first of Shaaban, A.H. 611 (December, A.D. 1214''. 
— His father al-Kadi ’1-Anjab (the most noble kddi ) Abu ’1-Makarim al-Mu- 
faddal died in the month of Rajab, A. H. 584 (Aug.-Sept. A. D. 1188); he was 
born A. H. 503 (A.D. 1109-10).— Makdisi means belonging to Bait al-Makdis the 
House of the Holy Place, or Jerusalem). 

V 

(1) See page 188 of this volume, note i2). 

(2) See vol. I. page 196, note (16'. 


SAIF AD-DIN AL-AAMIDI. 

Abu ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Salim ath-Thalabi (member 
of the tribe of Thdlaba and ) surnamed Saif ad-din (sword of the faith) al-Aamidi, 
was a dogmatic theologian. On commencing his studies, he went down to Bagh¬ 
dad, and as he belonged to the sect of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, he put himself under 
ihe tuition of the Hanbalite doctor Ibn al-Manni Abu ’1-Fath Nasr Ibn Fityan; 
but, after some time, he passed over to the sect of as Shaft and attended the 
lessons of the shaikh Abu ’1-Kasim Ibn Fadlan (1), under whose direction he 
studied controversy and rose to distinction by his acquirements in that science. 
Having committed to memory the Tarika, or system of controversy, composed 
by the Sharif (2) and the Zawdid, or appendix to the controversial treatise of 
Asaad al-Mihani (3) (see vol. I. p. 189), he passed into Syria and studied the intel¬ 
lectual sciences with such success, that he was pronounced to be the most 
learned person of the age in these branches of knowledge. He then removed to 
Egypt and occupied the post of under-tutor in the college situated in the lesser 
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Karafa cemetery, near the tomb of the imam as-Shafi. He then became pro¬ 
fessor in the mosque at Cairo, called al-Jdmi as-Zdfiri, and his increased repu¬ 
tation attracted numerous pupils. The successful results of his tuition excited 
at length the jealousy of some native jurisconsults, who formed a party against 
him, and accused him of heterodoxy, laxity of moral principle, atheism, and 
attachment to the doctrines of the ( ancient Greek ) philosophers and sages. They 
then drew up a complaint in which they denounced him guilty of these crimes, 
and affixed to it their signatures with the declaration that he deserved the punish¬ 
ment of death. I have been informed by one of those doctors, who was a man of 
intelligence and instruction, that, on remarking the excessive animosity by 
which the cabal was actuated, he inscribed the following verse with his signa¬ 
ture on the document, when it was brought to film that he might insert in it 
a declaration similar to that of the others: 

“ They envied the man "because they could not equal him in merit; such are his foes 
“ and accusers.” 

When Saif ad-din perceived his enemies combined against him and discovered 
457 their projects, he withdrew secretly from the country and proceeded to Syria. 
He then settled in the city of Hamat and composed a number of instructive 
works on dogmatic theology, the fundamentals of jurisprudence, logic, philoso¬ 
phy, and controversy. Of these we shall indicate the Abkdr al-Afkdr (original 
ideas ) on scholastic theology; an abridgment of the same, entitled Mandih al- 
Kardih (borrowings from natural genius ); the RurnAz al-KunAz (indications of hidden 
treasures ); the Dakdik al-Hakdik (subtilia veritatum ) ; the Lubdb alrAlbdb (core of 
the hearts ) ; the Muntiha as-SAl (results of inquiry ), being a treatise on the funda¬ 
mentals (of faith and jurisprudence). He composed also a system of contro¬ 
versy (4), an abridgment of the same, and a commentary on the Sharif’s Jadl, 
or treatise on dialectics. The number of his works amounted to about twenty. 
Having removed to Damascus, he obtained the professorship in the Aziziya col¬ 
lege, but after a lapse of some time he was deprived of his place, on account of 
some suspicions which had been cast upon him. From that period till his 
death, he remained unoccupied and confined himself to his house. He died on 
the 3rd of Safar, A. H. 631 (November, A.D. 1233), and was buried at the 
foot of Mount Kasiyun. His birth took place A. H. 551 (A. D. 1156)._ 
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Aamidi means belonging to Aamid, a large city in Diar Bakr, near the country of 
Rum (Asia Minor ).—Abu ’1-Fath Nasr Ibn Fityan Ibn al-Manni was a doctor of 
the law and a traditionist. He instructed numerous disciples. Born A. H. 
501 (A. D. 1107-8); died, 5th Ramadan, 583 (November, A.D. 1187 . 


'1; Abd T-KAsim Yahya Ibn Ali Ibn al-Fadl Ibn Hibat Allah, surnatned Ibn Fadl&n and .lamil ad-din 
(beauty of religion), was a learned doctor of the sect of as-Shafi. He studied jurisprudence at Baghdad, his 
native place, under Abd MansOr ar-Kazziz, and at Naisapdr under Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Yahya, a disciple 
of al-Ghazz&li. He professed at Baghdad, and seas considered as one of the first masters in the science of juris¬ 
prudence, dogmatic theology, controversy, and dialectics. Born A.H. 315 (A.D. 1121-2); died in the month 
of Shaabin, A.H. 395 (June, A.D. 1199.)-(Z'af>. as-Shdf.) 

(2) This Tarlka is designated farther on as the Jadl; it seems to have been a treatise on points of law con¬ 
troverted between the orthodox sects. The author, who is here denominated the Sharif, is unknown to me. 
and has not been noticed by Hajji Khalifa. The whole passage of Ibn Khallikan has been repeated, without 
any observation, in the Tabakdt as-Shdflyin and by al-Y&fi in his Annals. 

(3) Read in the printed text, not 

(4) By system of controversy is meant a general view of all the points on which the orthodox sects dis¬ 
agree; with the arguments in favour of the opinions held by the sect to which the author belongs. 


AL-KISAI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Hamza Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Bahman Ibn Fairtiz, sur- 
named al-Kisai, a mawla to the tribe of Asad and ti native of Ktifa, was one of 
the seven readers of the Koran. In grammar, philology, and the koranic read¬ 
ings he displayed abilities of the highest order, but in poetry his skill was so 
inferior that it was currently said: “Amongst all the learned in grammar, 
“ there is not one who knows less of poetry than al-Kisai.” He was tutor to 
al-Amin the son of Harun ar-Rashid and instructed him in the belles-lettres. 
Having neither wife nor slave-girl, he addressed some verses to ar-Rashid, com¬ 
plaining of his celibacy (1), and that khalif ordered him a present of ten thou¬ 
sand pieces of silver, a beautiful slave-girl with all her attire, a eunuch, and a 
horse completely harnessed. Being one day in company with Muhammad Ibn 
al-Hasan, the Hanifite jurisconsult, at an assembly held by ar-Rashid, he re- 
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marked that a person versed in one science could find his way in all the others, 
on which Muhammad said to him : “What is then your opinion of a man who, 
“in making the satisfactory prostrations which some neglect or irregularity 
“ in the prescribed prayers rendered necessary, again commits an irregularity ? 
“ must he renew his prostrations ?” To this he replied in the negative (2), and 
gave for reason that a noun which has already assumed the diminutive form 
cannot be diminished again.—It is thus that I found this anecdote related in a 
number of places, but the Khattb says, in his History of Baghdad, that the con¬ 
versation took place between Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan and al-Farra (3), who 
488 were sisters’ sons.)—Muhammad then asked him if the sentence of divorce joined 
to the condition of possession was valid ? Al-Kisai answered that it was not, and 
gave for reason that the torrent does not precede the rain (4). He had some con¬ 
ferences and discussions with Sibawaih and Abu Muhammad al-Yazidi, of which 
we shall take further notice in the lives of these two grammarians. The 
traditional knowledge handed down by al-Kisai was received by him from Abu 
Bakr Ibn Aiyash ( vol . I. p. 553), Hamza az-Zaiyat (vol. I. p. 478), Ibn Oyaina 
(vol . I. p. 578), and others ; among the persons who transmitted the information 
furnished by al-Kisai were al-Farra and Abu Obaid al-Kasim Ibn Sallam. 
Al-Kisai died A. H. 189 (A. D. 804-5) at Rai, to which city he had accompa¬ 
nied Harun ar-Rashid. As-Samani observes that the death of Muhammad Ibn 
al-Hasan occurred on the same day and at the same place, but Ibn al-Jauzi re¬ 
marks, in his Shuzdr al-OMd, that he ( the latter ) died at Zanbawaih, a village in 
the canton of Rai. As-Samani states again that al-Kisai died at Tus in A. H. 182 
(A. D. 798-9), or 183. God knows best the truth! It is related that ar-Rashid 
said on this occasion: “ The sciences of jurisprudence and grammar have been 
“ interred at Rai.”— Kis&i means a wearer of a kisd or cloak: he received this 
name because, on his arrival at Kufa, he went muffled up in a cloak to Hamza 
Ibn Habib az-Zaiyat, who ( being then engaged in giving lessons to his pupils') asked 
which of them wished to read? To this one of them replied: “He with 
“ the cloak (al-Kisdi).” Others state that he was so called because he had used 
a cloak instead of an ihrdm when performing the pilgrimage. 


(1) Ibn Khallikan gives the verses, but they cannot be translated. They form an enigma the word of 
which designates the attribute of Priapus. 
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% This is conformable to the law which says: ^^.33 ~JrF~~ <3“'3 lys—■ 

(3) The lives of the grammarian Ahii Zakariyii Vahya al-Farra and of the jurisconsult Muhammad Ibu 
al-Hasan will be found in this work. 

(4) The sentence of divorce joined to the condition of possession (tdltk at-taldk balmilk) is when a man 

says to a woman who is not his wife: If l marry thee, thou art divorced, or when he says: Every woman 
whom l may marry is divorced. The Hanifite doctors admit the validity of the divorce in this case, and 
consider it as immediately effected by the act of marriage. The Shafites deny its validity. Al-Kisai denied 
it also on the principle that the torrent does not precede the rain, or, in other words, that the consequence 
cannot precede the antecedent. The expression he makes use of was proverbial among the Arabs of the desert, 
and well known also to every philologer and grammarian. It is to be found in Freytag’s Meidani, vol. 1. 
page 613, under another form, namely, a!__ precessit pluvia ejus torrentem ejus. 

The milk or possession is effected by the act of marriage and the married man is 

the mdlik or possessor. The persons who take an interest in this question will find the requisite information 
in D’Ohsson’s Tableau giniral de Vempire othoman, tom. V. p. 208, and Hamilton’s Hiddya, vol. 1. The 
following extracts from works of high authority are relative to this question; but as their technicality renders 
a literal translation extremely difficult, I prefer giving them in the original language. 

Jj)Us ^1 ysP ^3£_jJI ,_Ajjis. ^KjJI I ^l-L)3 qLa113! 

byxd I l . 3s^xt«3 t t J ! asL^ a! ! jl j — — w M ^ ^3 Os 1 

*\ 3a 3U ^HU! j! ^ sg, ^Jy33Js 3.9 ^ 3 _>J 3 ^3 Ast^JN! 

* 3DI J! iiUW^'ir^XU! w.-. Jl LiUtt} ^,0U J! 

—{Futawa Alemgiri, vol. I. p. 686.) 

_1_3=3 ^j^_ia 33^3 . s ^ 3^3lx ^ ^jj^LL3! ^j^a3*a 3 3.^ ^! ^j a 9 

! 83y -»\ J/Z yl (jl'i. L.AXS.NI Jlyi tUjyazj j\ ^eS- j] 

AJ1 . * £J L* s 33^ j8 Axj^a~, I j 1 Is ! <Am% 3 y I ^ ^ 3 Lis ^^9 

j! ^ \^ 8 \y 1 ^3 3 a3a_a9 ^,ac j3 3 z 3 jix33 j3 33.L3 3 ^yL) 

* bilk. (jA*3! j! ^j;3UJI ^Jj 3! a; 3 a*svI_j ^aJLsJI 

— (al-Mizdn as-Shdrdniya, MS. No. 369, fol.194.) 


AD-DARAKUTNI. 


Abii ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Omar Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mahdi, a htifiz of great learning 
and celebrity, and a jurisconsult of the sect of as-Shafi, was a native of Baghdad. 
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He acquired his knowledge of the law from Abu Said al-Istakhri the Shafite 
doctor (vol. I. p. 374); but this statement is contradicted by some, who prelend 
that one of Abu Said’s disciples was his master in that science. He learned the 
reading of the Koran, by audition and repetition (1), under Muhammad Ibn al- 
Hasan an-Nakkash, Ali Ibn Said al-Kazzaz, Muhammad Ibn al-Husain at-Tabari, 
and other eminent teachers of the same period. When a mere boy, he began 
to learn Traditions from Abu Bakr Ibn Mujahid (vol. I. p. 27), and having at 
length come to be considered as the sole imam (or first master) of the age in 
that science, none of his contemporaries ever disputed his title. Towards the 
end of his life, he commenced teaching the koran readings at Baghdad. He 
was well informed on the points wherein the doctors of the different sects dis¬ 
agree, and he knew by heart many of the diwdns, or collected poetical works, 
of the desert Arabs. As one of these dhvdns consisted of the poems composed 
by as-Saiyid al-Himyari (2), he was held by some for a follower of the Shiite 
doctrines. Traditional information was given on his authority by Abu Noaim 
(v.I.p.IA) the author of the Hilyat al-Awlid, and by many other persons. In the 
year 376 (A.D. 986-7) he gave evidence as a witness before the kadi Ibn Maruf 
(vol. I. p. 379), an act of which he afterwards repented, “ because,” said he, 
“ the statements which I furnished relative to the blessed Prophet were ad- 
“ mitted on my own authority as exact, whereas my declaration in a court of 
‘ ‘ justice is not receivable unless corroborated by that of another person (3).” 
Amongst the works composed by him are a Sunan, or collection of Traditions, 
and a Mukhtalif wa Mutalif (A). He was induced to leave Baghdad and travel to 
Egypt by the intelligence which he received that Abu ’1-Fadl Jaafar Ibn Hinzaba 
(vol. I. p. 319), the vizir of Kafur, had the intention of composing a Musnad (5). 
As he wished to assist in that work, he undertook the journey and remained with 
the vizir for some time, during which he received from him marks of the 
highest honour, with a liberal subvention for his expenses, and an abundance 
of presents. He thus, by the favour of Ibn Hinzaba, became possessor of a large 
fortune, and he remained with him till the completion of the work. During 
that period, he and the hdfiz Abd al-Ghani Ibn Said (vol. II. p. 169) contributed 
their joint efforts to the task of extracting (the materials of) the Musnad (from 
various sources) and writing them out. Abd al-Ghani used to say : “ The per- 
“ sons who discoursed the best of all on the Traditions of the Prophet were 
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“ three in number; Ali Ibn al-Madini (6) in his age, Musa Ibn Harun lj in 
“bis, and ad-Darakutni in ours.”—One of ad-Darakutni’s pupils having 439 
asked him if he ever saw a person equal to himself (in learning'', he returned no 
direct answer, hut merely observed that God had said : Justify not yourselves Sj. 

The other insisted notwithstanding, and ad-Darakutni at length replied: “ If 
“ you mean in a single science, I have seen ( persons ) more able than myself; 

“ hut if you mean in all the branches of knowledge which I possess, why then 
“ I never met my equal.” He was versed in a great variety of sciences, and 
was a master of the highest rank in those connected with the Koran. His birth 
took place in the month of Zu ’1-Kaada, 306 (April, A. D. 919), and his death 
occurred at Baghdad on Wednesday the 8th (some say the 2nd) of Zu l-Kaada, 

A. H. 385 (December, A. D. 995). Some place his death in the month of Zu ’1- 
Hijja. The funeral service was said over him by Abu Hamid al-Isfaraini (vol. I. 
p. 53), and he was buried in the cemetery at the Convent Gate (Bdb ad-Dair ), 
near the tomb of Maruf al-Karkhi (9).— D&rakutni means belonging to Ddr al- 
Kutn ( cotton-house ), an extensive quarter of Baghdad. 


(1) Sec the observations in vol.I. p.67S, note to p.568 

(2) I am indebted to M. Caussin de Perceval for the following note on as-Saiyid al-Hirayari: 

Esseyid al-Himyari, dont le prdnom tStait Abou Ilachim ct le veritable nom Ismail, dtait flls de .Moham¬ 
med fds de Ygzyd fils de Rabia, etc. Son grand-pere Yezyd avail compost! des satires contre ZyAd (Ibn 
Abihi) et ses fils, et fut pour cela jetd en prison et tourmcnt£ par Obaydallah tils de Zyad. Les trois poetes 
arabes qui out fait le plus de vers sont Recluir, Abou '1-Atahiyya et Esseyid; personne n'a pu recueillir toutes 
leurs podsics. Quant a Escyid, ses vers sont tombis dans l’oubli, malgrS leur nombre et leur mdrite, parce- 
qu’ils sont remplis d’attaques contre les compagnons du Prophcte, contre Abou Beer, Omar, Othman, et contre 
Ayecha et autres(Spouses de Mahomet. Les perc et mered’Esseyid Itaient de la seeteherCtiquedcs Ebadhi'ix^j I, 
lui il <!tait de la secte chiite des Kexssdni (Cette secte, suivant Ibn Khaldoun, tirait son nom de 

son fondatcur Keissdn.) 11 admetlait l’imamat de Mohammad Ibn al-Hancfiya {his life is given by Ibn Khalli- 
lidn) et professait l’opinion du retour Jlyb, e'est-a-dire qu’il croyait que Mohammed Ibn el-Hane- 

fiya n’^tait point mort et qu’il reviendrait un jour. Esseyid a fait beaucoup de poesies en 1’honneur des Hache- 
inites, particuliercment des Alides, et contre leurs adversaires. Lorsque les Omeyyades ftirent renvers^s, il 
complimenta Abou ’1-Abbas Seffah, qui, pour le recompenser de ses vers, lui dit de demander ce qu'il vou- 
drait. Esseyid demanda pour Souleyman fils de Habib le gouvernement d’el-AhwAz, qui lui fut accorde. Le 
cadi de Basra, ScwwAr fils d'Abdallab, ayant un jour refuse d’admettre son tCmoignage en justice, Esseyid lui 
ccrivit unc lettre oil il le baffouait et alia ensuite reciter au calife Mansour une satire virulente contre ce 
magistral; celui-ci vint a l’instant se plaindre. Mansour lui dit en riant: "Ne sais-tu pas qu’Eyas fils de 
Moftwia rccut le ti'moignage de Farazdak; pourquoi blesser un bomme qui a une langue comme celle 
“ d’Esseyid?” Ensuite le calife ordonna a Esseyid de faire sa pair avec le cadi. Mais l'inimitig du poete et 
VOL II. 31 
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du juge conlinua, et ils cherchaient a se nuire rdciproquement. Esseyid ayant dit un jour au calife que 
SewwAr voulait suborner des temoins pour le condamner comme coupable de vol, Mansour fit venir le cadi 
“ et lui dit: “ Je t’6te a Wgard d'Esseyid tes fonctions de juge." Esseyid mourut a WAsit, les uns disent sous 
le regnc de Mansour, d’autres sous celui de Haroun —(According to Abb ’I Malta sin, in his Nujiim, this poet 


died A.H. 171 (A. D. 787-8).) 

(3) In all civil and criminal causes, generally speaking, the evidence of two witnesses is requisite to esta¬ 
blish the proof of a fact. In civil matters, witnesses may, if they like, withhold their evidence. 

(4) This is a treatise on such traditionists as might be confounded with others from the similarity of their 
names. 

(5) See vol. I. page 323, note (7). 

(6) Abb ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Jaafar Ibn Najih Ibn al-Madini, a mawla to the tribe of Saad, 
a hdfiz of the highest eminence, and one of the great imAms of Islamism, was a native of Basra. His ac¬ 
quirements in the Traditions were most extensive, and he displayed great penetration in appreciating their 


authenticity and the credibility of the persons by whom they had been transmitted down Jj ^ ! 

He composed nearly two hundred works on the subject, and his authority was cited by al- 
BukhAri, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Abb DAwbd, an-Nisii, Ibn Maja, at-Termedi, and others. His conduct and 
demeanour were modelled on that of the early Moslims, and his actions, words, dress, manner of sitting, and 
general behaviour were noted down, by the learned doctors of that lime, as worthy of imitation. He received 
his traditional knowledge from his own father, who was also a celebrated traditionist, and from HammAd Ibn 
Zaid, SofyAn Ibn Oyaina, Hushaim, and others. AI-BukhAri said of him: “I was never sensible of my infe- 
“ riority but in the presence of Ali Ibn al-Madini;” and Ibn Oyaina declared that were it not on Ibn al-Ma- 
dini’s account, he would never have given lessons He was born A. H. 161 (A. D. 777-8), and 

he died in the month of Zb T-Kaada, A. H. 234 (May-June, A. H. 849). — {Oydn at-Tawdrlkh. An-Nujdm az- 
Zdhira. Tabakdt al-Fokahd. Abb T-FedA’s Annals; and Reiske’s note.) 

(7) The hdfiz Abb ImrAn Mbsa Ibn HArbn was a native of Baghdad. He bore the reputation of being the 
first imAm of the age in the science of Traditions. He died A.H. 294 A D. 906-7).—(Al-YAfl.) 

(8) Koran, surat 83, verse 33. 

(9) The life of MArbf is given by Ibn KhallikAn. 


AR-RUMMANI. 

Abu 1-Hasan Ali Ibn Isa Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah ar-Rummani was a cele¬ 
brated and learned imdm in the sciences of grammar and scholastic theology. 
He is also the author of an interpretation of the Koran. His masters in general 
literature were Abu Bakr Ibn Duraid and Abu Bakr ( Muhammad ) Ibn as-Sarraj; 
and some of the information which he acquired was transmitted down from him 
by Abu ’l-Kasim ( Muhammad ) at-Tanukhi (I), Abu Muhammad al-Jauhari, and 
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otliers. He was born at Baghdad, A. H. 296 (A. D. 908-9), and he died on the 
eve of Sunday, the 11th of the first Jumada, A. H. 384 (June, A. D. 994;; 
according to another statement, he died A. H. 382. His family belonged to Sarr- 
man-raa.— Rummdni may here possibly signify a seller of Rumman or pomegra¬ 
nates, but it may also serve to designate a native of Kasr ar-Rummdn, a well- 
known castle at Wasit. A great number of persons have received this surname 
for one or the other reason, but which of these it was that procured it for Abu 
’1-Hasan is not specified by as-Samani. 

(1) The lives of the three persons just mentioned are given by Ibn KhallikAn. 


ABU L-HASAN AL-HAUFI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Said Ibn Yusuf al-Haufi was a learned 
grammarian and an able expositor of the Koran, on which last subject he left 
an excellent work. He directed the studies of numerous pupils with great suc¬ 
cess, and I have remarked, in many books on philological subjects, certificates 
in his own handwriting to prove that the possessors of these books had read 
them under his tuition ; in this he followed the general custom of teachers. He 
died on Saturday morning, the 1st of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. II. 430 (Aug. A. D. 1039).— 
Relative to Hauf, from which the surname of Haufi is derived, as-Samani says : 
“ I imagined that it was a village in Egypt, till I saw in al-Bukhari’s historical 
“ work that it is situated in Oman. Abu ’1-Hasan al-Haufi drew his origin from 
“ this place: he possessed a great portion of the works composed by Abu Jaafar 
“ an-Nahhas ( vol. I. p. 81).” On this I must observe that Hauf is not, as he 
supposes, a village in Egypt, but a well-known tract of country in the province 
of Sharkiya, the capital of which is Bilbais : they give the name of Hauf to all the 
Rif, or cultivated part (1), of that country, but I do not know of any village 
there so called. Abu ’1-Hasan belonged to the Hauf in Egypt.—The preceding 
article had been finished some time when I met with a notice containing the parti¬ 
culars of al-IIaufi’s life. From this it appears that he belonged to a village called 
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Shubra’n-Nakhla (2), in the province of Sharkiyaj he then went to Old Cairo 
460 (Misr), where he studied under Abu Bakr al-Adfuwi, and met with a number 
of learned Maghribins, from whom he derived considerable information ; he then 
commenced as a professor of grammar, and composed a large work on that sci¬ 
ence, and another, in ten volumes, containing the grammatical analysis of the 
Koran. A great number of his treatises are still studied. 


(1) The difficulty of reconciling the accounts, given by Arabic geographers, of the Hauf and the Rif was 
first pointed out by M. de Sacy in his Abd-Allatif. M. Quatremere has some observations on the subject in his 
Recherches sur VEgypte, p. 179 et seq. The solution of the difficulty is due to M. Reinaud. See his 
translation of Abd T-Fed&’s Geography, page 141, note. 

(2) In the place of the autograph has a word which may be read I or 


AL-AKHFASH AL-ASGHAR. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Sulaiman Ibn al-Fadl, better known by the appellation 
of al-Akhfash al-Asghar (al-Akhfash the less), was a learned grammarian. The 
information which he communicated to his pupils was given by him on the au¬ 
thority of al-Mubarrad. Thalab, and other great masters; his own authority was 
cited by al-Marzubani, Abu ’1-Faraj al-Moafa al-Jariri (1), and others. His cha¬ 
racter as a trustworthy transmitter of traditional knowledge is well established. 
He must not be confounded with al-Akhfash al-Akbar, or with al-Akhfash al- 
Ausat (vol. 1. p. 572): al-Akhfash al-Akbar, whose real names were Abu ’1- 
Khattab Abd al-Hamid Ibn Abd al-Majid, was a native of Hajar and a mawla to 
one of the tribes inhabiting that region. He was a grammarian, a philologer, 
and a transmitter of expressions peculiar to the Arabs of the desert, some of 
which were made known, for the first time, by himself. Sibawaih, Abu Obaida, 
and other eminent scholars of the same period, received a portion of their 
information from him. As I was unable to discover the date of his death, I 
could not devote a special article to him in this work (2). As for al-Akhfash 
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al-Ausat, whose name was Said Ibn Masada, and who had been a pupil of Siba- 
waih, he has been already noticed (vol. 1. p. 572).— Al-Akhfash al-Asghar and 
the poet Ibn ar-Rumi were at enmity with each other, and as the latter was very 
superstitious, al-Akhfash used to go to his door, early in the morning, and pro¬ 
nounce words of ill omen : this prevented Ibn ar Rumi from stirring out during 
that day. Being provoked at length by this annoyance, the poet attacked his 
enemy in a number of satires, which are still extant in the collection of his 
works; but al-Akhfash got them off by heart and cited them with approbation 
in his lessons; testifying at the same time how proud he was of the honour done 
to him by Ibn ar-Rumi in satirizing him. When this came to the ears of the 
poet, he discontinued his attacks. “ The stock of poetry,” says al-Marzubani, 
“ which al-Akhfash knew by heart and taught with the authorisation of his 
“ preceptors, was very limited; this was also the case with his grammatical 
“ information. He never drew up a single work, nor pronounced a line of 
“ poetry composed by himself; and when questioned on a point of grammar, 
“ he would lose patience and dismiss the applicant with an abrupt refusal.” He 
died suddenly at Baghdad, in the month of Zu’1-Kaada, A. H. 315 (Dec.-Jan. 
A. D. 927-8) ; others say, in the month of Shaaban of that year, or in the year 
316. He was interred in the cemetery at the bridge of Baradan. In the year 
287 (A. D. 900) he visited Egypt, and in 306 (A. D. 918-9) he proceeded from 
that country to Aleppo.— Akhfash means having little eyes and a bad sight. — 
Baraddn is the name of a village in the dependencies of Baghdad; it has pro¬ 
duced a number of learned men and other remarkable persons.— “This al- 
“ Akhfash,” says Abu '1-Hasan Thabit Ibn Sinan (vol. I. p. 289^, “ used to pav 
“ assiduous court to Abu Ali Ibn Mukla (3), by whom he was treated with 
“ great attention and kindness. He one day complained to him of the extreme 
“ indigence to which he was reduced, and requested him to acquaint the vizir 
“ Abu ’1-IIasan Ali Ibn Isa with his situation, and pray him to inscribe his 
“ name on the list of literary men who received pensions. Abu Ali spoke to 
“ the vizir on the subject, informing him that al-Akhfash was in very reduced 
“ circumstances and had hardly any means of existence; for which reason he 
“ begged of him to settle a pension on him as on the other literary men of the 
“ time. To this the vizir gave a positive refusal expressed in the rudest man- 
“ ner, and that in the presence of a large company. Abu Ali felt so highlv 
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“ offended at the vizir’s conduct that he retired from the assembly and went 
“ home, repenting of having asked any thing from him. As for al-Akhfash, 
“ he remained in his former state and became quite dispirited. His misery at 
“ length reached to such a pitch, that he was obliged by hunger to eat raw beet- 
“ roots. It is said that he died suddenly of a spasm of the heart.” 


(1) The lives of these two persons are given by Ibn Khallikan, 

(2) See the author’s observations in the preface, vol. I. p. 3. 
l3) The life of Ibn Mukla is given by Ibn Khallik&n. 


AL-WAHIDI. 

461 Abu ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Mattuya al-Wahidi 
al-Mattuwi, the author of the celebrated commentaries (on the Koran), was the 
first master of his time in the sciences of grammar and koranic exegesis. The 
divine grace which attended him is manifest in his works ; they were universally 
considered as excellent, and were frequently cited by professors in their lessons. 
Three of them, the Basil (in extenso), the Wasit (medium), and the Wajiz (com¬ 
pendium), are on the interpretation of the Koran, and their titles have been 
adopted by Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali for three of his own works. He composed 
also a treatise on the motives for which the different portions of the Koran were 
revealed; a work called the Takhbir (indication) (1), containing an explanation of 
the (ninety-nine) excellent names given to God; a full commentary on the poems 
of al-Mutanabbi, surpassing in excellence all the numerous works on the same 
subject, and containing many curious observations : it is thus that after explain¬ 
ing the following verse : 

When noble deeds, swords, spears, the daughters of Auwaj—all are assembled to¬ 
gether,— 

He adds : “ Amvaj was a stallion of noble race, belonging to the tribe of Hilal 
“ Ibn Aamir. The owner was once asked what was the greatest degree of speed 
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“ which he ever remarked in him, and he replied : 1 * 3 4 I was riding him and lost 
“ ‘ my way in the desert, but, seeing a flock of katas (2) going in quest of 
“ 1 water, I followed them with a tight rein, and we all arrived at the spring in 
“ ‘ a single heat.’ This was a most extraordinary thing, for katas are very swift 
“ of flight, and when they make towards a watering-place, their speed is much 
“ greater than ordinary. This, however, was not sufficient for the Arab in his 
“description, and he added that he kept in his horse with a tight rein; had 
“ he not done so, he would have outstripped the katas ; which is a fine specimen 
“ of amplification. The horse was named Auwaj (the twisted ) for this reason: 
“ when he was a foal, a hostile troop came down to attack the tribe, on which 
“ they took to flight, and as the little animal had not sufficient strength to keep 
“ up with them, they put him into a sack and carried him off. Ilis back got a 
“ twist from this treatment, and he was therefore called Auicaj.” —The verse 
just cited is taken from the poem in which the author laments the death of Fatik 
al-Majnun (3).—Al-Wahidi was a pupil of ath-Thalabi, the author of the cele¬ 
brated commentary on the Koran (vol. /. p. 60); he learned from him the sci¬ 
ence of koranic interpretation, and ended by surpassing him. He died of a 
lingering disease in the month of the latter Jumada, A. H. 468 Jan.-Feb. A. D. 
1076), at Naisapur.— Mattimi means descended from Mattuya. — I do not know 
the origin of the relative adjective Wdhidi, neither does as-Samani mention it.— 
L have since discovered that Abu Ahmad al-Askari (vol. I. p. 382) derives it 
from al-Wdhid, the name of a person who was the son of ad-Din Ibn Mahra (4\ 


(1) In the autograph this title is ■written Tahblr (embellishment . 

See page 143 of this volume, note (3). 

(3) His life is given by Ibn KhallikAn, and the poem will be found in M. Grangeret dc Lagrange's Anthn- 
logie Arabe. 

(4) This Mahra may perhaps be the son of KudAa, noticed by Ibn Kutaiba. Eichhorn’s Monumenla Hist. 
Ar. tab. VI 
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IBN MAKULA. 

The emir Abu Nasr Ali, surnamed Saad al-Mulk (the good fortune of the king¬ 
dom), and generally known by the name of Ibn Makula, was the son of Hibat 
Allah Ibn Ali Ibn Jaafar Ibn Abakan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Dulaf Ibn Abi Dulaf 
al-Kasim Ibn Isa al-Ijli: the remainder of the genealogy is given in the life of his 
ancestor Abu Dulaf al-Kasim. His family belonged to Jarbazakan, a place near 
Ispahan, and his father Abu ’1-Kasim Hibat Allah was vizir to the imam ( khalif) 
al-Kaim biamr Illah. His paternal uncle Abu Abd Allah al-Hasan Ibn Ali, who 
Idled the place of kadi at Baghdad, had learned a great quantity of Traditions; 
he composed also some instructive works, after studying under the most eminent 
masters in Irak, Khorasan, Syria, and other countries.—Abu Nasr (Ibn Makula), 
a man celebrated for bis talents and learning, was sedulously and success¬ 
fully devoted to the research of such proper names, as were uncertain in their 
meaning and derivation (1).—The Khatib Abu Bakr, author of the History of 
Baghdad, had taken the Mukhtalif wa Mutalif of ad-Darakutni ( seepage 240), and 
At>2 the Mushlabih an-Nisba of the hdfiz Abd al-Ghani ( vol. II. p. 169) and combined 
them together, with some additions of his own ; forming thus a new work to 
which he gave the title of al-Mutanif Takmila tal-Mukhtalif (the recommenced, 
being the completion of the Mukhtalif). The emir Abu Nasr augmented this Tak¬ 
mila with the names which he had discovered, and made it into a new work 
under the title of al-Ikmdl (the completion). This last is extremely useful for 
fixing the orthography and pronunciation of proper names, and clearing up 
the uncertainties which may subsist on these points: it is the standard autho¬ 
rity of the persons engaged in this study and of the traditionists, in as much 
as it surpasses all similar productions by its intrinsic excellence. A sup¬ 
plement, composed with no inferior talent, was added to it afterwards by Ibn 
Nukta, (a traditionist) Avhose life shall be given in this work. The talent dis¬ 
played by the emir Ibn Makula in his Ikmdl is quite sufficient for his reputation; 
it is a monument of the extensive acquirements, solid learning, and correct in¬ 
formation of the author. The following lines are attributed to him : 

Strike thy lent and quit the land where thou art despised; avoid humiliation; humi¬ 
liation should always be avoided. Depart from the place where thy merit is not ac¬ 
knowledged ; the aloes-wood is employed for common uses in its native land (2) 
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He was born at Okbara on the 5th of Shaaban, A. H. 421 August, A. D. 
■1030,, and he was murdered at Jurjan by his servants between the years 47(» 
and 480. Ibn al-Jauzi mentions, in his Kitdb al-Muntazim , that he was killed in 
A. II. 475 (A. D. 1082-3,, or in 487, according to some. Another authority 
gives 479 as the year, and Khorasan as the place of his death ; but al-Ahwaz is 
also indicated as the country where he met with his fate. Al-Humaidi 3, 
says : “ He set out for Khorasan with some young Turkish slaves who belonged 
“ to him; but they murdered him at Jurjan and fled with his money. The 
“ crime remained unpunished.” The poet Surr-Durr (whose life we shall give) 
celebrated the praises of Ibn Makula, and this eulogium is still extant in his 
collected poetical works.—The meaning of the word MdMla is unknown to me; 
and I am unable to say whether the title of emir was given to him because he 
was really one, or because he was a descendant of (the emir ) Abu Dulaf al-Ijli.— 
Of Okbara I have already spoken in the life of Abu ’1-Baka fvol. II. p. 66). 


(1) The autograph has !»„ ibdVr: 

(2) Literally: The green aloes-wood in its localities is (as common) wood. 

i3 The life of AbCi Abd Allah al-Humaidi is given in this work He died A. H. 488. 


ABU ’L-FARAJ AL-ISPAHAM. 

Abu ’1-Faraj Ali, the kdtib and author of the Kitdb al-Aghdm ( I), was a mem¬ 
ber of the tribe of Koraish and a descendant of Marwan Ibn Muhammad, the 
last of the Omaiyide khalifs. His genealogy is thus given: Abu ’1-Faraj Ali Ibn 
al-Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Haitham Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn 
Marwan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Marwan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Marwan Ibn al-Hakam 
Ibn Abi ’1-Aasi Ibn Omaiya Ibn Abd Shams Ibn Abd Manaf. His family inha¬ 
bited Ispahan, but lie passed his early youth in Baghdad, and became the most 
distinguished scholar and most eminent author of that city. It would be too 
long to enumerate the learned men from whom he received and transmitted 
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down his information. He was well acquainted with the days (or contests) of the 
Arabs, their genealogy and history. “ Amongst the persons whom we met 
“ with,” says at-Tanukhi (2), “and who professed Shiite opinions, was Abu ’1- 
“ Faraj al-Ispahani. I never found a person knowing by heart such a quantity 
“ as he did of poems, songs, historical relations, anecdotes of ancient times, au- 
“ thentic narratives (3), and genealogies; besides which he possessed information 
“ in other sciences, such as philology, grammar, story-telling, biography, and 
‘ ‘ the history of the Moslim conquests; he was acquainted also with the branches 
“ ot knowledge requisite for a boon-companion, such as falconry, farriery, the 
“ preparation of beverages, a smattering of medicine and astrology, etc.” His 
verses combine the learning of the scholar with the grace and elegance of the 
poet; his other works are excellent, and one of them, the Kitdb al-Aghdni ( book 
405 of songs ) (4), is unanimously considered as unequalled. It is said that he was 
fifty years in compiling it, and that he took it to Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan, 
who remunerated him with one thousand pieces of gold, regretting at the same 
time his inability to offer a more adequate recompense. It is related that when 
the Sahib Ibn Abbad (vol. I. p. 212) was travelling or changing residence, he 
took with him for perusal thirty camel-loads of books on literary subjects; but, 
on receiving the Kitdb al-Aghdni, he found he could dispense with all the others 
and took it alone. The other works of Abu ’1-Faraj are: the Kitdb al-Kiydn 
(history of female musicians) ; the Kitdb al-Imd is-Shawder (history of the female 
slaves who were poets ); the Kitdb adrDiydrat (book of monasteries') (5); the Kitdb 
Ddwd tit-Tijdr [on the mercantile profession) (6); a collection of songs without note 
or comment; the Adventures of Jahza tal-Barmaki (vol. I. p. 118); the Kitdb 
Makdtil it-Talibiyin (account of the tragical fate of Ali Ibn Abi Tdlib's descendants ); 
the Kitdb al-Hdndt (book of taverns) (7); and the Addb al-Ghurabd (manners or 
literary studies of foreigners). A number of works composed by him for the 
Omaiyides of Spain are still extant in that country; he forwarded them pri¬ 
vately to these princes, and the marks of their beneficence were transmitted to 
him in tue same manner. Amongst these works were the following: Genealogy 
of the descendants of Abd Shams; Battle-days of the Arabs, containing an 
account of one thousand seven hundred combats; the Kitdb at-Taadil wa 7- 
Intisdf (impartial examination and appreciation of the noble deeds and the opprobrious 
actions of the Arabs); the Jamhara tan-Nisab (comprehensive genealogical treatise ); 
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the Genealogy ol' die descendants of Shaiban; the Genealogy of the Muhallabite 
family; the Genealogy of the descendants of Taghlab; the Genealogy of the 
descendants of Kilab; History of the slave-boys who were good singers, etc. 
Abu ’l-Faraj was exclusively attached to the vizir al-Muhallabi, and he composed 
some pieces of poetry in his praise, one of which is as follows : 


When we sought for means of subsistence and took shelter under his protection, he 
gave relief yet spared our feelings; he was beneficent, yet vaunted not the greatness 
of his favours. We w r ent to him poor, and he restored us to wealth; we had recourse 
to his liberality in our distress, and he placed us in the midst of abundance. 


A Greek concubine belonging to the vizir having been delivered of a son, the 
poet congratulated him on the happy event in the following lines, forming part 
of a kasida: 

Receive a pledge of happiness in the birth of that infant, which heaven has sent thee 
as a blessing! The moon, pervading with its lustre the depths of night, is but an em¬ 
blem of its beauty. Blessed be the propitious hour in which a virtuous mother, a 
daughter of the Asfars (8), brought it forth! It rejoiceth in its exaltation on the two 
highest pinnacles of mortal glory! sprung, as it is, from the united stocks of the Mu- 
hallabs and the Caesars. The sun of the morning was in conjunction with the moon 
of the night, and their union has produced Jupiter (9). 

The following lines were written by him to a man of rank who was suffering 
from sickness (10) : 

O Abu Muhammad! thou so worthy of praise! O thou who art so fair (hasan) in thy 
noble deeds and thy generosity! 0 swollen sea of liberality! Mayest thou be pre¬ 
served from sick-bed visitors, from the remedies of illness and from the approach of 
pain (11)! 

He composed a great deal of poetry, and bis talents have rendered him illus¬ 
trious. His birth took place, A.H. 284 (A.D. 897-8), the year in which the 
poet al-Bohtori died; he expired at Baghdad on Wednesday, the 14th of Zu 1- 
Hijja, A.H. 356 (November, A.D. 967); some say, but erroneously, that he 
died A. II. 357. Previously to his death, his intellect became disordered. Two 
men of great learning and three powerful princes died in the year 356; 
namely : this Abu ’l-Faraj, Abu Ali ’1-Kali, Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Harridan, Moizz 
ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, and Kafur al-Ikhshidi; (see their lives in this work. 
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(1) A considerable portion of this article has already appeared in a French translation. See M. Qualre- 
mere’s Mimoire sur le Kitab al-Agdni in the Journal Asiatique for November, 1838. It may be remarked 
that in rendering certain expressions and passages, I have occasionally differed from that learned scholar. 

(2) Abft ’1-Kasirn AH at-Tanftkhi and his son Abft Ali al-Muhassin were both contemporaries of Abft T- 
Faraj; it is therefore difficult to say which of them is the person cited here by Ibn Khallikan. Their lives 
are given in this work. 

(3) Literally: Narratives with their Isnads .—See Introduction to vol.I. p. xxii. 

(4) A complete edition of this important work, text and Latin translation, has been undertaken by professor 
Kosegarten. The three first parts have appeared under the title of Alii Ispahanensis liber Cantilenarum 
magnus. 

(5) This was a collection of the best poems inspired by the view of Christian monasteries and the aspect of 
monastic life. It was a very common subject with the Moslim poets of the third and fourth century of the 
Hijra. See the life of as-Sh&bushti in this volume. 

(6) Literally: On the merchants’ calling. 

(7) Probably a collection of tavern anecdotes and verses in praise of wine. 

(8) For the origin of the denomination Asfar and Band T-Asfar given to the Romans by Arabic writers, see 
M. de Sacy’s note in the Journal Asiatique for January, 1836. 

(9) To render this verse intelligible, it should be paraphrased thus: Thou, 0 vizir! whose glory is resplen¬ 
dent as the midday sun, wast joined to a maiden whose beauty equalled the lustre of the moon, and this 
union has produced a child, who, like the planet Jupiter, announces by his presence happiness and joy. 

(10) The poet has skilfully indicated in his verses that this person’s name was Abb Muhammad al-Hasan. 

(11) The merit of this last verse consists in the curious example of alliteration which it offers in the ori¬ 
ginal text. 


IBN ASAK1R THE HAFIZ. 

The hdfiz Abu ’l-Kasim Ali Ibn Abi Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Ilibat Allah 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Husain, generally known by the appellation of Ibn Asakir 
and surnamed Thikat ad-din (sincere in faith ), was a native of Damascus and 
chief traditionist of Syria in that age. He ranked also among the most eminent 
jurisconsults of the sect of as-Shafi, but, having made of the Traditions his 
favourite study, he acquired in that science a degree of superiority which no 
other had ever attained, and it was to his proficiency therein that he was indebted 
for his reputation. His zeal in this pursuit and his desire of communicating 
personally with the teachers of the Traditions led him to visit distant countries 
and travel to and fro through various regions, in company with the hdfiz Abu 
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Saad Abd al-Karim as-Samani. In committing to memory the text of each 
Tradition, he never neglected learning by heart the isndd (I) from which it de¬ 
rived its authority; he was, indeed, a pious and conscientious hdfiz. In the 
year 520 (A. D. 1126) he heard the disciples of al-Barmaki, at-Tanukhi (2 , and 
al-Jauhari (3) deliver Traditions at Baghdad; after which he proceeded to Khu¬ 
rasan and visited Naisapur, Herat, Ispahan, and Persian Irak; at that time, lie 
made his extracts from different authors and composed his own instructive works. 
He discussed with great eloquence the traditional information which he had 
collected, and he displayed a most happy talent in compiling and drawing up the 
materials of his works. He composed a great ( biographical ) history of Damascus 
in eighty volumes, containing most curious information, and written on the 
plan of (the Khatib’s) History of Baghdad. I was one day with my master Abd 
al-Azim al-Mundiri, the chief hdfiz of Egypt, (may God prolong his davs for our 
instruction!) (4) and the conversation happening to fall on this history, he 
brought me out a volume of it, and spoke longly on its merits and excellence : 
“ I cannot but think,” said he, “ that the author must have made the resolution 
“ of composing this history on the very day in which his intelligence could form 
“ a reasonable conception, and that he began from that moment to collect the 
“ materials; for the ordinary life of a man, passed in study and devoted to the 
“ subject, would be insufficient for the task of assembling so much information 
“ as that book contains.” This observation is perfectly true, and its correct¬ 
ness will be admitted by every person who examines the work; for how could 
any man find time enough to compose one like it? and it must be also taken into 
consideration that the published text consists of passages selected, after verifi¬ 
cation, from an immense mass of written notes. He composed some other good 
and instructive works, and a considerable quantitv of poetry (o', of which we 
may give the following passage: 

The science of Traditions forms an important part of knowledge, and its fairest 
branch is that of well-authenticated statements. But the most useful, in my opinion, 
and the finest consists in instructive information conveyed by (6) dictation. You will 
find that nothing gives more certitude to science than its utterance from the lips of men. 
Be ardent, then, my friend! in its acquisition, and receive it with untiring zeal from 
the mouths of men. Take it not from books, or the faults of the copyists will over¬ 
whelm you with vexation. 

The following piece also is attributed to him : 
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Alas, my heart! grey hairs have come ! what mean thy youthful passions and th> 
verses expressive of thy love? My youth has fled ; it seems as if that time had ne 
been! Hoary age has come; I feel as if it had always been my companion! Preoci 
pied by my thoughts, the strokes of fate fell upon me unawares. 0 that I knew v 
whom I shall be ( classed on the day of judgment), and what may be the lot which C 
will declare to be mine for all eternity. 

In the ( original Arabic ) of this last piece, the poet imposed on himself ( 
unnecessary obligation of making the two last syllables of each verse rhyme t 
gether. The second verse is taken, with very slight alteration, as may he see 
from a poem of Ali Ibn Jabala al-Akawwak (7), where he says: 

Youth, as if it had never been ; and hoary age as if it had never ceased to be. 

The hdfiz Ibn Asakir was born on the first of Muharram, A. H. 499 (Se] 
A. D. 1105), and he died at Damascus on the eve of Monday, the 21st of Raja 
A.H. 571 (February, A.D. 1176). He was buried in the cemetery at the Less 
Gate ( [al-Bdb as-Saghir ), near the spot where his father and other members of I 
family were interred. Funeral prayers were said over him by the shaikh Ku 
ad-din ( Mustid ) an-Naisapuri (8), and the sultan Salah ad-din was present at t 
ceremony.—His son Abu Muhammad al-Kasim, surnamed Baha ad-din (spit 
dour of religion), who was also a hdfiz, died at Damascus on the 9th of Safi 
A.H. 600 (Oct. A.D. 1203), and was buried the same day outside the gate call 
Bab an-Nasr. His birth took place in that city on the eve of the 15th ol t 
latter Jumada, A.H. 527 (April, A.D. 1133). — His brother Hibat Allah Ibn ; 
Hasan Ibn Hibat Allah, surnamed Sain ad-din ( custodiens fideni', was a learn 
jurisconsult and traditionist; he died at Damascus on Sunday, the 23rd 
Shaaban, A. H. 563 (June, A.D. 1168), and was buried, the next morning, 
the Lesser-Gate Cemetery. According to the statement of his brother the hdf 
he was born on one of the first ten days of the month of Rajah, A. H. 488 (Jul 
A. D. 1095); he went to Baghdad, A. H. 520 (A. D. 1126), and after studyii 
under Asaad al-Mihani (vol. I. p. 189) and Ibn Barhan (vol. I. p. 80), 
returned to Damascus and gave lessons in the western Maksura (9) of the Gri 
Mosque. He gave also opinions, as a mufti, on points of law, and taught t 
Traditions. 
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(1) See vol. I. Introduction, p. xxii. 

% The life of Abfl ’i-K4sim Ali at-Tanhkhi will be found in this volume. 

(3) Abd Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad, surnamed al-Jauhari, was the first 

hdfiz of the age in Irak, and resided in Shiraz, but removed afterwards to Baghdad. Born A. H. 361 

(A.D. 974-8); died A.H. 484 (A.D. 1062.)— Nuj&m.) 

(4) The autograph which contains this passage was written at Cairo, A. H. 688. Abd al-Aztm al-Mundiri 
died the ensuing year. See vol. I. p. 89. 

(8) The text has "bS ,xi, literally, in French: pas mal de vers. 

(6) The autograph has not .. 

(7 The life of al-Akawwak is given in this work. 

(8< His life is given by our author. 

(9) Every great mosque has a large pew (maksdra) on the left side of the mihrdb for the chaunters, and 
another on the right side for the sultan, if it be an imperial mosque. It must have been in the sultan’s 
Maksftra, that Hibat Allah gave his lessons. 


AS-SIMSIMANI. 

Abu ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Ghaflar as-Simsimani was cele¬ 
brated for his abilities as a philologer, and the books on literary subjects which 
contain notes in his handwriting are sought after with avidity. All I know 
respecting his personal history is, that he received lessons from Abu Bakr Ibn 
Shadan and Abu '1-Fadl Ibn al-Mamun. His veracity as a transmitter of 
traditional information was generally acknowledged. — The Khatib mentions 
him in the History of Baghdad and says : “I took notes when he dictated his 
“ lessons ; he wrote a great deal, and his penmanship was extremely elegant and 
“ correct. He commenced his career as a professor at Baghdad by transmitting 
“ orally to his pupils the pieces of general literature which he had received in 
“ the same manner from his own masters, and by instructing them in a portion 
“ of the same science which had been already committed to writing (1 . The 
“ greater part of his books were written out by himself, and, on his death, they 
“ came into the possession of the learned scholar Ibn Dinar al-Wasiti, but 
“ most of them were destroyed by an inundation.” He died on Wednesday, the 
4th of Muharram, A. H. 415 (March, A. D. 1024).—I did not know the origin 
of the surname Simimdni, till I found the following passage in al—Hariri’s Dinra 
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tal-Ghawdss: “When they the vulgar ) wish to employ the relative adjectives 
“ derived from fdkiha (fruit}, bakilld (greens), and simsim (sesame), they say 
“ fakihdni (fruiterer), bakilldni (greengrocer), and smsimdni (seller of sesame) ; but 
“they are wrong.”—He then points out the nature of the fault, and con¬ 
tinues : “The proper form of locution is simsimi, to designate a seller of sesame; 
he then adds further observations w'ith which he concludes his dissertation. 
When I met this passage, I became aware that Abu ’1-Hasan’s surname Simsimdni 
was derived from simsim, and that it was a word employed conventionally by the 
vulgar. 


(1; The Arabic says simply: by relating, and by teaching to read literature. 


THE SHARIF AL-MURTADA. 

The sharif Abu ’l-Kasim Ali, surnamed al-Murtada (gratum habitus), and 
nakib , or chief, of that class of Moslims who drew their descent from Ali Ibn 
Abi Talib, was the brother of the sharif ar-Rida, whose life we shall give, and 
the son of at-Tahir Zu ’1-Manakib, the son of Abu Ahmad al-Husain, the son of 
Musa, the son of Muhammad, the son of Ibrahim, the son of Musa al-Kazim, 
the son of Jaafar as-Sadik, the son of Muhammad al-Bakir, the son of Ali Zain 
al-Aabidin, the son of al-Husain, the son of Ali, the son of Abi Talib. He pos¬ 
sessed the highest abilities in scholastic theology, general literature, and poetry, 
and is author of some works on the system of doctrine held by the Shiites; he 
composed also a discourse on the fundamentals of the Moslim religion, and a great 
quantity of poetry, which has been collected into a diwdn. In describing the 
taif, or image of the beloved seen by the lover in his dreams (1), he displays 
great talent, and he recurs to the subject very frequently. It is a controverted 
point whether the book entitled Nahj al-Baldgha (high-road of precision in dis¬ 
course), and containing a collection of sayings by the imam Ali Ibn Abi Talib, was 
466 compiled by al-Murtada or by his brother ar-Rida: it has been even stated that 
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these sayings were never uttered by Ali, and that the person who collected them 
and attributed them to that imam was himself the author of them: of this God 
is the best judge! He wrote also a work under the title of al-Ghurar wa 'drDurar 
(stars and pearls), consisting of discourses which he had pronounced at assemblies 
presided by himself; they embrace a variety of subjects connected with general 
literature, and contain observations on points of grammar, philology, etc. It is 
an instructive work and indicates not only the great talent of the author, but his 
extensive information in the sciences. Ibn Bassam speaks of him towards the 
end of the Dakhira ; “This sharif,” says he, “ was generally considered as the 
‘ ‘ greatest imam of Irak; to him the learned of that country had recourse, and 
“ from him its great men received instruction. He was the master of its schools, 
“ and the possessor of the rare (information) and the familiar (knowledge) there 
“ subsisting. He was one of those whose reputation spread ahroad, whose name 
u gained publicity for his verses, whose virtues and deeds found praise in the 
“ sight of God. Add to this, his compositions on religious subjects and his 
‘‘ works on the principles of Moslim science; treatises which declare him a 
“ branch of that (noble) stem and a member of that illustrious (family, the) 
“ house (of Ali).” He gives also some pieces of verse by al-Murtada, one of 
which is as follows : 

She granted me favours with reluctance in my waking hours, but when I slept, she 
bestowed them in abundance (2). Then we met, and I enjoyed my wishes; it was 
happiness unalloyed, had it not been all a dream. Since night is then the time of 
lovers’ meetings, night is surely better than day (3). 

This thought is borrowed from the lines of Abu Tammam at-Tai, in which 
he says: 

My imagination called on her to visit my sleeping hours, and she came in secret and 
unseen. 0 what a meeting is that wherein the souls enjoy delight whilst the bodies are 
not aware 1 Such interviews as these have for us but one defect—we are then under 
the influence of a dream. 

Another of al-Murtada’s pieces is the following : 

My two dearest friends! chief ornaments of the tribe of Kais! love subdues man's 
character to mildness. Let me turn my thoughts towards you, so that I may for a mo¬ 
ment forget my cares; ’tis thus you will delight me: and let me quench my thirst with 
repeated draughts from the cup which my tears have filled. Let sleep not approach 
my eyelids; 1 bestow it upon lovers ( who require it). 

VOL. II. 


33 
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When these lines came to the knowledge of the poet al-Busrawi, he observed 
that al-Murtada bestowed what he did not possess on persons who would not 
receive it (4).—He says in another piece : 

When a distant journey willed that we should separate, that moment discovered 
whose love was sincere and whose affected ; and on the evening of the caravan’s depar¬ 
ture, I seemed, from my restless agitation, like a man distracted. 

The idea expressed in the first of these verses is taken from a poem rhyming 
in K, which was composed by al-Mutanabbi in praise of Adud ad-Dawlat Ibn 
Buwaih. As the poet was then on the point of leaving the court of the prince 
and proceeding from Shiraz to Irak, he addressed him this poem as a farewell. 
It was in this journey that al-Mutanabbi lost his life, as we have already observed 
(vol. I. p. ] 05). The following is the passage to which we allude : 

Amongst the lovers was one distinguished by the ardour of his passion and another 
who pretended to partake therein; but when the visages were drowned in tears, he that 
really wept was easily distinguished from the pretender. 

46 7 I extract the following verses from the Jindn al-Jandn, in which they are given 

as al-Murtadi’s by the kadi ar-Rashid Ahmad Ibn az-Zubair, the author of that 
work (vol. I. p. 143): 

I and those who blamed me for loving are at daggers-drawing: I am a Kh&rijite (5) 
in love ( and hold that ) none but the fairest have a right to power. 

The same writer attributes to him also the lines which follow : 

Mistress of my heart! full-moon [of beauty ) resplendent in the darkest shades of night! 
take me by the hand and draw me from the abyss into which I have fallen. The mi¬ 
racles wrought by thy beauty never cease; like the sea, we may speak (6) of its marvels 
without restraint. I conjure thee, in the name of Him who formed thy cheeks and gave 
them sovereign power over our hearts, to stretch forth thy dear hands, as I do mine, 
and pray that I may be delivered from the passion which thou hast awakened in my 
bosom. 

He gives also as al-Murtadi’s the following verses: 

Bear from me this message to one whose cheeks have been wounded by [our indis¬ 
creet) glances ( and are suffused with blushes): “Let those features, wounded as they are, 
“ beam kindness upon me. 0 thou whose eyes are languishing, but not from feeble 
“ health! blame me not if I die of the malady which they have caused. I have adven- 
“ tured into [the ocean of) thy love, with a heart which has embarked on the same sea, 
“ to reach thee or to perish (7).” 
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The following anecdote is related by the khatib Abu Zakariya Yahya at-Ta- 
brizi, the philologer : “Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Sallak al-Fali, 

“ a man well-versed in the belles-lettres, possessed an extremely correct copy of 
“ Ibn Duraid’s Jamhara, which poverty compelled him to sell. It was bought 
“ by the sharif al-Murtada for sixty dinars (8), and on turning over the leaves, 

“ he found in it the following lines in the bandwriting of al-Fali, the person who 
‘ ‘ sold it: 

‘ It was my companion for twenty years, and yet I sold ill my sorrow and regret will 
‘ long endure under that privation. 1 could never have thought that I should have sold 
‘ it, even had my debts retained me for ever in prison. But I was constrained to it by 
‘ misery and poverty and the state of my children, over whom I wept in sadness. Un- 
‘ able to suppress my gushing tears, I said [to my wife) like one heart-broken (9) and 
‘ afflicted: ‘ O Omm M41ik 1 necessity forces the most precious objects from even the 
‘ miser’s hands.’ ’ ” 

This al-Fdli drew his surname from Fdla , a town in Khuzestan near Aidaj (1 0). 

He had been a long time an inhabitant of Basra and had studied there under Abu 
Amr Ibn Abd al-Wahid al-Hashimi and other eminent masters of the epoch; 
he then removed to Baghdad, where he settled and taught the Traditions.—His 
grandfather’s name is to be pronounced Sallak, but, in another place, I found it 
written Silk. — Al-Murtada was equally distinguished for the elegance of his 
genius and for his virtues. He was born A. II. 355 (A. D. 965-6), and he died 
at Baghdad on Sunday, the 25th of the first Rabi, A. H. 436 (Sept. A. D. 1044). 

He was interred in ( the court of) his house on the evening of the same day.— 
Abu ’1-Hasan al-Fali died on the eve of Friday, the 8th of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 448 1G8 
(January, A. D. 1057), and was buried in the cemetery at the Jami (or mosque) 
of al-Mansur. ' He was an elegant scholar and a poet. Some historical relations 
are given on his authority by the khatib Abu Bakr in his History of Baghdad, 
by Abu ’1-Husain [Ibu] at-Tuyuri, and others. 


(11 See vol. I Introduction, page xxxvi. 

(2) For ij~i£ read &yii . — The poet’s meaning in this piece will be better understood on a perusal of 
the observations relative to the 1'Aif al-Khidl, inserted in the Introduction to vol. I. p. xxxvi. 

(3) The Arabic words signify also: “ Evil fortune is better than good.” The point of the verses lies in this 
double meaning which allows the poet to advance a paradox unexpectedly. 

A) He means that al-Murtada’s affection for his absent friends put sleep out of his power, and that true 
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lovers had nothing to do with sleep. But al-Busrawi should have recollected that every lover desires sleep, 
so that he may dream of his mistress. 

(8) Kh&rijite signifies heretic and exteriorist. The poet employs this equivocal word designedly, but his 
real meaning is: “I love her for her body, not for her mind.” See a similar quibble in the life of Ibn 
Harm az-Z4hiri; page 269 of this volume. ^ 

(6) Literally: Like the sea, the history of which has no bounds. If, in place of the reading 

O w / 

vliJia be adopted, the sense is: Speak of it without restraint. 

(7) The words L>!j h*l signify “either one way or the other;” that is, “I shall risk the alternative.” 

(8) Twenty-five or thirty pounds sterling, at the lowest evaluation. 

(9) Literally: Branded on the heart, or heart-burned. 

(10) The town of Aidaj lies, or lay, at four days’ journey east of Askar Mukram. 


AL-KHILAI. 

The kadi ’1-Abu ’l-Husain (1) Ali Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Husain Ibn Muhammad, 
surnamed al-Khilai, and the author of the ( work on the Traditions, called after him ) 
al-Khildiydt, was a follower of the sect of as-Shafi and an inhabitant of Egypt, 
but his family belonged to Mosul. He studied under Abu ’1-Hasan al-Haufi 
(vol. II. p. 243), Abu Muhammad Ibn an-Nahhas, Abu ’1-Fath al-Addas, Abu 
Saad al-Malini (2), Abu ’1-Kasim al-Ahwazi, and other masters. The kadi Iyad 
al-Yahsubi (3) relates as follows: “I asked Abu Ali as-Sadafi respecting al- 
“ Khilai whom he had met with in his journey to the East (4), and he 
‘ 1 replied: ‘ He was a jurisconsult and composed some good works; having 
“ ‘ been appointed kadi, he filled the duties of this office for one day only, and 
“ ‘ obtained permission to resign; he then retired into a hermitage in the Ka- 
“ ‘ rafa. On the death of al-Habbal (5) he became chief traditionist (6) of 
“ ‘ Egypt.’ ” Mention is made of him also by the kadi Abu Bakr Ibn al- 
Arabi (7), who says: “This shaikh lived, retired from the world, in the Karafa; 
“ He was the sole transmitter of certain Traditions founded on the highest au- 
“ thority, and also the sole possessor of some curious and useful information on 
“ a variety of points. Al-Humaidi (8) gave Traditions on his authority and 
“ designated him by the surname of al-Kardfi.” Another writer says: “Al- 
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“ Khilai held the post of kadi at Famiya, and Abu Nasr Ahmad Ibn al-Hasan 
“ as-Shirazi selected some portions of the information which he had heard at 
“ his lectures ( and taught them to others ). The last survivor of those who trans- 
“ mitted the same information on Abu Nasr’s authority was Abu Rifaa. I ob- 
“ tained from these notes the knowledge of a fact which was thus handed down 
“ by al-Asmai: ‘ The seal of Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala bore the following inscrip- 
“ ‘ tion: 

‘ The man whose worldly prospects are his chief concern, clings to a rope that will 
‘ surely fail him. 

“ ‘ I asked Abu Amr about it, and he told me that as he was one day, at noon, 
“ ‘ taking a walk round his farm, he heard a voice reciting this verse, but 
“ ‘ could see no person. He then had it engraved on his ring.’ ” Abu T- 
Abbas Thalab attributes the verse to Hani Ibn Tauba Ibn Suhaim Ibn Murra, 
generally known by the surname of as-Shuwaier al-Hanafi.—The hdfiz Abu Ta¬ 
hir as-Silafi says: “ When Abu ’1-Husain al-Khilai was teaching the Traditions, 
“ he concluded the sitting with the following prayer: ‘0 God! complete the 
1 ‘ 1 favours which thou hast granted; take not away the graces which thou hast 
“ ‘bestowed; discover not the faults over which thou hast cast a veil, and 
“ ‘ pardon those which thou hast rendered public.’ ” Al-Khilai was born at 
Misr (Old Cairo ) in the month of Muharram, A.H. 405 (July, A.D. 1014), and 
he died there on Saturday, the 18th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 492 (December, A. D. 
1099); others say that his death took place on the 26th of the month.—His 
father died in the month of Shawwal, A. II. 448 (December, A. D. 1056).— 
Khildi is derived from khild ( pelisses ); Abu ’1-Husain was so surnamed because 
he sold pelisses to the princes of Misr.—The Karafas are two in number, the 
Greater and the Less; the former lies outside Misr ( Old Cairo), and the latter 
outside Cairo; this last contains the tomb of the imam as-Shafi. — The Banu 
Kardfa, a branch of the tribe of al-Maafir Ibn Yafur had settled in these two 
places which were therefore named after them. — Fdmiya, or, as it is some¬ 
times written, Afdmiya is the name of a castle and canton in the province of 
Aleppo (9). 


(1) In the autograph this name was originally written al-Hasan; but in remodelling the article, the author 
substituted al-Husain. Towards the end; he has left the name uncorrected. 
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(2) According to the Nujdm, a hdfiz and Sufi, whose name was Abu Saad Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al- 
Mallni and who had travelled through different countries, died A. H. 412 (A. D. 1021-2.) — Mdllni means 
native of Mdlin, a collection of villages so called in the neighbourhood of Herat. 

(3; His life will be found in this volume. 

(4) It is necessary to observe that the kadi lyad was a native of Ceuta in North Africa. 

(o) Abb IsMk Ibrahim Ibn Said an-Nomani, surnamed al-Habbdl (the rope-maker), was a hdfiz of great 
learning and eminence. After travelling through various countries and receiving traditional information from 
a great number of masters, he proceeded to Egypt, where he settled, and died A.H. 482 (A.D. 1089-90}, at the 
age of ninety years.— ( Nujilm.) 

(6) The original manuscript has which is here a noun in the accusative case. 

(7) His life will be found in this work. 

(8) The life of al-Humaidi is given in this work. 

(9) Famia, the Apamea of the ancients, is placed, in Brockhaus' map of Syria, in lat. 35° 18 r , and long. 
34° 12' E. from Paris. 


AS-SHABUSHTI. 

The katib Abu ’1-Husain (1) Ali Ibn Muhammad as-Shabushti, an elegant 
scholar and a man of talent, was attached to the service of al-Aziz Ibn al-Moizz 
469 the Obaidite ( Fatimite ), sovereign of Egypt, as private librarian and reader ( defter 
khudn ); and his agreeable conversation and pleasing manners rendered him the 
companion of his master’s social and convivial parties. He wrote some good 
works, one of which, entitled Kitdb ad-Didrdt (book of convents), contains the 
indication of every convent in Irak, Mosul, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, with 
all the poems composed on each of them and an account of what passed in them. 
This book is drawn up on the plan of the similar works, bearing the same title, 
which were composed by the two Khdlidites (2) and by Abu ’1-Faraj al-Ispahani: 
a great number of books have been written on this subject. His other works are 
the Kitdb al-Yusr baad al-Osr (ease after pain); the Mardtib al-Fokahd (classified list 
of jurisconsults); the Kitdb at-TauMf wa 't-Takhtvif (attention arrested and apprehen¬ 
sion inspired), and a number of letters and epistolary essays, containing passages 
of poetry and moral maxims. He composed also some treatises on literary and 
other subjects. His death took place A. H. 390 (A. D. 1000), or, according to 
the emir al-Mukhtar al-Musabbihi, in 388; another author names the day, 
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which was Tuesday eve, the 15th of Safar. He died in Old Cairo.—I repeatedlv 
made researches to discover the origin of the surname Shdbushti, but all my pains 
were fruitless, till I found, some years afterwards, in Abu Ishak as-Sabi’s work, 
the Tdji ( seevol. I. p. 31), that the chamberlain to the Dailamite prince Wash- 
maguir Ibn Ziar was called as-Shabushti, and that he was killed, near Ispahan, 
A. H. 326 (A. D. 937-8). It appears therefore that this is a Dailamite name, 
and that it resembles a relative adjective in no other point but its form. It is 
possible that the kdtib Abu ’1-Husain may have been a descendant of this person, 
and was therefore designated by the appellation of Shdbushti, which patronymic 
he transmitted to his descendants.—The Washmaguir just mentioned was the 
father of the emir Kabus, whose life will be found farther on. 


(1 1 I follow the autograph for the orthography of this name. 

(2) The two Khdlidites, whose names were Abb Bakr Muhammad and Abfl Othman Saad, were poeis 
highly distinguished by Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan, sovereign of Aleppo. Farther notice shall be taken of 
them in another part of this work. See also vol. I. p. 557. 


IBN AL-KABISI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Khalaf al-Maafiri al-Karawi (a member 
of the tribe of Madfir , a native of Kairawdn ), and generally known by the appella¬ 
tion of Ibn al-Kabisi (son of the native of Kdbis ), was a master of high authority 
in the science of the Traditions, their isndds (1), and every thing connected with 
them ; and great reliance was placed on his veracity. He composed a work en¬ 
titled al-Mulakhkhas (chosen selection ), containing all those Traditions, supported by 
an unbroken chain of authorities, which are contained in Ibn Kasim’s edition of 
Malik’s Muwatta (2). This treatise, though short, is one of the best on the sub¬ 
ject. Ibn al-Kabisi was born on Monday, the 7th of Rajab, A. H. 324 (June, 
A. D. 936); he set out for the East on Saturday, the 10th of Ramadan, A. H. 
352 (October, A. D. 963), and in A. H. 353, he made the pilgrimage to Mekka, 
where he heard al-Bukhari’s Sahth explained by Abu Zaid (3). He then re- 
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turned to Kairawan, where he arrived on Wednesday morning, the 1st or 2nd of 
Shaaban, A. H. 357. This we give on the authority of Abu Abd Allah Malik 
Ibn Wuhaib (4). It is related by the hdfiz as-Silafi, in his work the Mojarn as- 
Safar (5), that a person said at an assembly presided by Ibn al-Kabisi at Kaira¬ 
wan : “ Al-Mutanabbi has expressed the following thought with no inferior 
4 ‘ talent : 

‘ Our heart is required to forget thee, but nature resists the efforts of him who would 
4 change its ways.’ ” 

On this, Ibn al-Kabisi replied : “I pity your intelligence! what has prevented 
‘ ‘ you from recollecting these words of God ( where the thought is expressed much 
“ better ): 'No change (can be wrought) on what God has created; that is (a prin- 
“ 1 2 3 ciple of) the right religion; but the greater partof mankind know it not (6).’ ” Ibn 
al-Kabisi died on the eve of Wednesday, the 3rd of the latter Rabi, A. H. 403 
470 (October, A. D. 1012), and was interred on the afternoon of the following day at 
Kairawan. A multitude of people passed the night at his tomb; tents were 
erected in the neighbourhood, and poets came forward, reciting elegies on his 
death.—When far advanced in age, he used to repeat the following verse of az- 
Zuhair Ibn Abi Sulma’s ( the author of the Muallaka) : 

I suffer the afflictions of existence; but know that he who has lived eighty years must 
undergo afflictions. 

— Kdbisi means belonging to Kdbis , which is a city in the province of Africa, near 
al-Mahdiya. When it fell into the possession of Tamim Ibn al-Moizz Ibn Badis 
( vol. I. p. 281), Abu Muhammad, the khatib, or preacher, of Susa, pronounced a 
long kasida, which began thus: 

Fortune, though called the frowning, smiled (upon thee ) when the vigour of thy reso¬ 
lution forced KAbis to open its gates. Thou hast espoused it, a virgin fortress, and the 
dowry it received consisted in spears, swords, and horsemen. It was the will of God 
that thou shouldst gather the fruit of the tree which had been planted by thy father (7). 
He that presses his suit with the point of the spear obtains stately castles (8) for brides. 


(1) See vol. I. Introduction, page xxii. 

(2) See vol. II. page 86. 

(3) The full name of this Ab(t Zaid is Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Marwazi al-Fashani. His life is given 
by Ibn Khallikan. 
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(4) Read j in the printed text. Abu Abd Allah Malik Ibn Wahib, a native of Spain and one of the 
vizirs in the service of Ali Ibn Yftsuf Ibn TSshifin, the emperor of Morocco, was a member of the committee 
of doctors appointed by that prince to examine the Mahdi Ibn Tftmart, and the only man among them who 
penetrated into his projects. He is the author of a work entitled Kdrdda tad-Dahab [grains of gold), con¬ 
taining accounts of the most despicable characters among the Arabs both before and after Islamism. This 
treatise, said to be very curious, was seen by the Shaikh Muhi ad-dln Abd al-Wahid in the library belonging 
to the Abd al-Mftmin family. He remarked also a copy of Ptolemy’s Almagest in the handwriting of Ibn 
Wahlb.— (P. 183 of Abd al-WAhid al-Marrakshi’s Kitdb al-Mojib, MS. of the Leyden Library, Cat. No. 1798. 
M. Weyer has given a notice on this MS. in the Prolegomena ad ed. Ibn Abddni, p.6.) 

(3) This was probably a series of biographical notices on the doctors and other learned men with whom 
as-Silafi became acquainted in his travels, or from whom he took lessons. 

(6) Koran; surat 30, verse 29. 

(7) This is perhaps an allusion to the embellishments which Kabis received from al-.Moizz. 

(8) The words here rendered stately castles signify also fair ladies dwelling in castles. In the original 
Arabic, the double meaning of these words helps out the metaphor. 


IBN AL-KATTAA. 

The philologer Abu ’1-Kasim Ali, surnamed Ibn al-Kattaa, a member of the 
tribe of Saad, a Sicilian by birth, but an Egyptian by residence and death, was 
the son of Ali Ibn Jaafar Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Husain 
Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ziadat Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Aghlab as- 
Saadi Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Aghlab Ibn Salam Ibn Ikal Ibn Khafaja Ibn Abd Allah 
Ibn Abbad Ibn Mahrath Ibn Saad Ibn Haram (1) Ibn Saad Ibn Malik Ibn Saad 
Ibn Zaid Manat Ibn Tamim Ibn Murr Ibn Udd Ibn Tabikha Ibn al-Yas Ibn Modar 
Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan (2). Such is the genealogy which I found in my 
own handwriting among my rough notes, but I do not know from what source I 
drew it, and there exists another list copied from the handwriting of Ibn al-Kattaa 
himself; it is as follows; Ali the son of Jaafar Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Husain as-Saadi as-Shantarini (belonging to Santarem ), a descendant 
of the tribe of Saad Ibn Zaid Manat Ibn Tamim. I am unable to say which is 
the more correct.—Ibn al-Kattaa held a high rank by his acquirements in litera¬ 
ture, and especially in philology. He composed some instructive works, such as 
the Book of Verbs , which is admirably executed and surpasses the former work, 
that of Ibn al-Kutiya (3), on the same subject. Another work of his, contain- 
vol. u 
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ing a most complete collection of the Forms of Nouns, remains a proof of his 
extensive information. He wrote also a good and elegant treatise on prosody; a 
work containing extracts from the productions of the poets who were natives of 
the Island (4), and entitled adrDurra tal-Khatira (the precious pearl); and the Lw- 
mah al-Mulah, or glimpses at beauties , containing a collection of ( notices on) many 
of the poets of Spain. He was born in Sicily on the 10th of Safar, A. H. 433 
(October, A. D. 1041), and he studied the belles-lettres under the most eminent 
masters in that island, such as Ibn al-Barr the philologer and others. He ac¬ 
quired also a complete mastery of grammar. When Sicily was on the point of 
falling into the possession of the ( Norman ) Franks, he left the country, and in 
A. H. 500 (A. D. 1106-7) he arrived in Egypt, where he was received with every 
mark of honour. As an oral transmitter of pieces of literature preserved by 
tradition, he was accused of incorrectness and carelessness. In the year 446 he 
began to compose verses, of which the following may serve as specimens.—On a 
young female who had an impediment in her speech : 

Behold a gazelle whose tongue is knotted, but yet undoes my knots ( dissolves my forces) 
l and weakens my fortitude. Those who knew not her worth reproached me for loving 
her, but 1 said to them: “Have you never heard of the ( enchantments wrought by) 
“ breathing on knots?” (5). 

From one of his kasidas: 

Consume not thy life in the pursuits of love; let not ( the cruelty of) S6da or [of] N6m 
afflict thee any longer. Lament not over the ruined cottage on the edge of the desert, 
where Maiya (6) once resided; and shed not the drops of thy eyelids over mouldering 
walls (7). The true object of man’s life is to obtain one necessary thing (8), but ( the me¬ 
mory of his) culpable discourses and conduct subsists after him (9). 

A great deal of poetry was composed by him. He died at Old Cairo in the 
month of Safar, A. H. 515 (April-May, A. D. 1121). 


(1) The autograph has 

(2) We have here an instance of the utility which may sometimes be derived from the long genealogies 
given by Ibn Khallik&n. Had he curtailed this list, we should not have known the ancestry of the Aghlabite 
family and the links of their genealogical chain up to Adnan. 

(3) His life will be found in this volume. 

(4) I do not know whether Spain or Sicily be meant by the island in this case, but it is generally the former 
which is so designated. 
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■i An allusion to a verse of the Koran, surat 113. 

(6) Sflda, Ndm, and Maiya are names of females, and occur frequently in poems. 

(7) This verse is not given in the autograph. 

(8) Salvation is probably meant. 

(9) I omit translating the piece which follows, for motives already stated. In the second verse is a play 

upon the word which is a proper name, and which signifies burning coalt. 


IBN HAZM AR-ZAHIRI. 

Abu Muhammad Ali ( generally known by the appellation of Ibn Hazm az-Zd- 
hiri) was the son of Ahmad Ibn Said Ibn Hazm Ihn Ghalib Ibn Salih Ibn Kha- 
laf Ibn Maadan Ibn Sofyan Ibn Yazid. His ancestor Yazid was a mawla to 
Yazid Ibn Abi Sofyan Sakhr Ibn Harb Ibn Omaiya Ibn Abd Shams the Omai- 
yide, and the first of the family who embraced Islamism. They were originally 
from Persia, and Khalaf was the first of his forefathers who went to Spain. Ibn 
Hazm was born in the eastern quarter of Cordova (1), on Wednesday morning, 
before sunrise, the 30th of Ramadan, A. H. 384 (November, A. D. 994). He 
was a learned hdfiz, versed in all the sciences connected with the Traditions and 
in their application to jurisprudence ; he possessed also great skill in deducing 
from them and from the Koran the solution of questions touching the secondary- 
principles of the law. He had been at first a follower of the Shafke. sect, but 
abandoned it for that of the Zdhirites (2). His knowledge was of the most varied 
kind, and although he, as his father before him, had held an exalted post in the 
vizirate and the administration of the empire, he manifested the utmost indif¬ 
ference to worldly advantages. His profound humility equalled the greatness 
of his talents; the number of works composed by him was very considerable; 
and, possessing a large collection of books, formed by himself, on the Tradi¬ 
tions, traditional information, and original subjects, he had also a memory richly 
stocked with such information as could only be supplied by oral transmission. 
He composed a work on the application of the Traditions to jurisprudence, and 
entitled Kitdb al-Isdl ila fahmi Kitdb il-Khisdl, etc. (guidance to the understanding of 
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the book called al-Khisal), being a collection of laws on the duties of Moslims, on 
what is lawful and what unlawful, on the Suma, on the Ijmd (3), and containing, 
besides, the opinions of the companions, of the Tdbis , and of the imdms of Isla- 
mism their successors, on questions relating to jurisprudence and the rites of 
the pilgrimage. This is an extensive compilation, and contains the arguments 
employed by the different orthodox sects for and against the points in which 
they disagree. His Kitab al-Ikhdm li Usdl il-Akhdm (4) is a treatise drawn up 
with great care, containing the proofs (on which the author founded his principles). 
llis other works are, the Kitdb al-Fasl (a distinctive view of religions, and of the 
philosophical and religious sects); a treatise on the Ijmd; Questions on points in 
the different sections of jurisprudence ; the Mardtib al-Oldm , being a classifica¬ 
tion of the sciences, an indication of the manner in which they are to be slu- 
472 died, and an exposition of their mutual connection; the Tzhdr Tabdil il-Yahdd 
wa 'n-Nasdra (exposure of the alterations made by the Jews and the Christians in the 
Pentateuch and the Gospel , and indication of those passages still extant with them 
which they cannot explain away) (5); he was the first who ever treated this subject. 
His other works are, the Takrib, etc. (study made easy), being an introduction to 
logic, written in the plainest language, and illustrated by examples drawn from 
the science of jurisprudence; this treatise is drawn up on an original plan, as it 
was the author’s intention to make known the real nature of the science and re¬ 
move the prejudices which were entertained against it as a futile study (6). 
“His master in logic was a native of Cordova named Muhammad Ihn al-Hasan 
“ al-Madhiji, generally known by the name of Ihn al-Kattani (7), who was a 
“ good scholar, a poet, a physician, and the author of some treatises on medi- 
“ cine and the belles-lettres. He died later than A. H. 400 (A.D. 1009).” 
Such are the observations given, on the authority of Abu Abd Allah al-Humaidi, 
by Ibn Makula in his Ikmdl (S), under the head of al-Kattdni, where he notices 
two persons of the name. A little volume of Ibn Hazm’s, entitled Nukat al- 
Ards (9), furnishes much information and contains a great quantity of curious 
and interesting matter. Ibn Bashkuwal speaks of him in these terms .- “Of all 
“ the natives of Spain, Ibn Hazm was the most eminent by the universality and 
‘ ‘ the depth of his learning in the sciences cultivated by the Moslims; add to 
“ this his profound acquaintance with the (Arabic) tongue, and his vast abilities 
“ as an elegant writer, a poet, a biographer, and an historian. It was stated 
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“ h Y his son Abu Rafi al-Fadl that he possessed about four hundred volumes, 
“ containing nearly eighty thousand leaves, which had been composed and 
“ W1 ’hten out by his father.”—“We never saw his like,” says the hdfiz Abu Abd 
Allah al-IIumaidi, “ for penetration, promptitude in learning by heart, noble- 
“ ness character and piety. I never met a person who could extemporise 
poetry more rapidly than he. — He recited to me the following verses as his 
“ own : 


‘ Though now on a distant journey and absent from thee in body, my soul abideth near 
‘ thee for ever; nay, a faint image (of thyself) still fleets before the sense of sight, 

‘ and (my) eyes, struck by that aspect, pour forth a stream of tears.’ ” 

lbn Hazm has thus again expressed the same thought: 

My brother said: “ Thou art afflicted because thou shalt be absent from us in body, 

“ but th Y soul will never leave us.” I replied: “The sense of sight alone is worthy 
“ of trust, and therefore one friend always desires the sight of another.” 

In one of his pieces he says : 

A severe censor blamed me on account of one whose beauty had made me captive, 
and he long reproached me for my love: “How,” said he, “can you have fallen a victim 
“ to the beauty of the only (female) face you ever saw, and yet you know not how her 
“ body may be?” I answered: “ The excess of thy blame proceeds from injustice; and, 

“ if I pleased, I could make a long defence; seest thou not that I am a ZAhirit e\exte- 
“ riorist ), and place my trust in what is visible, till farther proof be given ?” 

The following verses are given as his by the hdfiz al-Humaidi : 

We remained a moment together and then departed, but a moment’s interview can 
give no solace to the heart inflamed with passionate desire. The coming of lovers toge¬ 
ther seemeth not a meeting, if their reunion is again to be dissolved by separation. 

Al-Humaidi mentions also that the following lines were recited to him by lbn 
Hazm, as having been composed by Ahd al-Malik lbn Jahwar (10): 

Though persons of genius may be dwelling far apart, their souls can still hold con¬ 
verse. How often have pen and paper enabled the hearts of separated lovers to meet A 7 
again! 

lbn Hazm had arguments and discussions with Abu ’1-Walid al-Baji ■ml. /. 
p. 593), too long to be explained here. He was so ardent in his attacks against 
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the learned men who preceded him, that hardly a single one could escape the 
virulence of his tongue. By this conduct he estranged the hearts of his contem¬ 
poraries and became an object of hostility to the jurisconsults of the epoch. 
These persons, animated by their enmity, concurred in refuting his opi¬ 
nions, exposing them as false, treating him as a reprobate, cautioning their 
rulers against the dangers of his proceedings, and forbidding the public to have 
any intercourse with him or to listen to his lessons. In consequence of this, the 
sovereigns of the different ( Spanish ) provinces expelled him from their states, and 
he was driven to the open country near Labia (. Niebla ), where he breathed his 
last on Sunday afternoon, the 27th of Shaaban, A. H. 456 (August, A.D. 1064); 
some say, however, that he died at Manta Lisham, a village of which he was the 
possessor. It was of him that Abu ’1-Abbas Ibn al-Arif (vol. I. p. 1 50) said: 
“ The tongue of Ibn Hazm and the sword of al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf were brothers.” 
His reason for making this remark was the frequency of Ibn Hazm’s attacks 
upon the imams (11).—His father Abu Omar Ahmad was a vizir under ( the hdjib 
al-Mans&r, the founder of) the Aamirite dynasty, an accomplished scholar, an ele¬ 
gant writer, a man of learning and holy life. He died in the month of Zu ’1- 
Kaada, A. H. 402 (June, A.D. 1012). The following verse is mentioned by 
Abu Muhammad Ibn Hazm as forming part of the admonitions addressed to him 
by his father the vizir : 

If you wish to pass your life in wealth, adopt such a mode of life as will not cause you 
discontent if reduced to an inferior station. 

Al-Humaidi (12) relates the following anecdote in his Jadwa tal-Muktabis: The 
vizir Abu Omar Ahmad was sitting at a public audience given by his master al- 
Mansur Abu Aamir Muhammad Ibn Abi Aamir, when a supplication was pre¬ 
sented to him by a woman in favour of her son who had incurred al-Mansur’s 
anger by some heinous crime which he had committed, and was then de¬ 
tained in prison by his order. The perusal of the paper excited al-Mansur’s 
wrath to an extreme, and he exclaimed : “By Allah ! thou has reminded me of 
“ him.” He then took a pen with the intention of writing on the document 
the word yuslab (let him be crucified), after which he handed the paper to the 
vizir, who immediately drew up a regular order conformable to the decision, 
and addressed to the commander of the shorta, or police guards. “What have 
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“ you written there ? ’ said al-Mansur to him. “ An order for his liberty,’' re¬ 
plied Abu Omar.—“ And who directed you to do so?” exclaimed al-Mansur in a 
passion. The vizir handed him the supplication on which al-Mansur had written 
by mistake the word yutlak (let him be set free). u By Allah!” said al-Mansur, on 
seeing it, “I meant to write let him be crucified.''’ He then struck out the word 
with the intention of writing yuslab, but he again traced the word yutlak. The 
vizir then took the paper, and was drawing up an order for the prisoner’s libe¬ 
ration, when al-Mansur remarked it, and exclaimed, in a more violent passion 
than at first: “Who bid you do so?” The vizir showed him the decision in 
his own handwriting, and the prince effaced it, but again committed the same 
mistake. The vizir then commenced a new order of liberation addressed to the 
wdli, or commander, and al-Mansur, who observed him, flew into a greater 
rage than ever. Abu Omar then showed him the paper on which, for the third 
time, he had written yutlak. Struck with the singularity of the circumstance, 
al-Mansur exclaimed: u Be it so! let him be set at liberty in spite of me; for 
“ when God wills that a man should be set free, I cannot prevent it.”—Abu 
Muhammad ( Ibn Hazm ) had a son, gifted with a noble character and great talents, 
whose name was Abu Rafi al-Fadl ; he was employed in the service of al-Mota- 
mid Ibn Abbad, the sovereign of Seville and other cities of Spain. It happened 
that the suspicions and anger of al-Motamid were excited against one of his 
uncles, Abu Talib Abd al-Jabbar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ismail Ibn Abbad, and he 
thought of putting him to death. The vizirs were therefore called in, and he 
said to them: “ Does any of you know if there was ever a khalif or a prince who 
“ put his uncle to death for conspiracy against him ?” On this Abu Rafi stepped 
forward and said : “ May God’s assistance never fail you! we know of none who 
“ ever did so, but we know of one who pardoned his uncle who had revolted 
“ against him, al-Mamun, namely, who forgave Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi” (vol. I. 
p. 16). When al-Motamid heard these words, he kissed the speaker between 47 
the eyes and gave him thanks, after which he sent for his uncle and treated him 
with affability and kindness. Abu Rafi was slain at the battle of az-Zallaka, on 
Friday, the 15th of Rajab, A. II. 479 (October, A. D. 1086). We have given 
a full account of this engagement in the life of Yusuf Ibn Tashifin.— Labia 
(Niebla ) is a town in Spain.— Manta Lisham is a village in the dependencies of 
Labia ; it belonged to Ibn Hazm and he visiteddt from time to time. 
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(1) He means the suburb on the left bank of the Guadalquivir. 

(2) The sect of the ZAhirites, or exteriorists, was founded by D4wffd Ibn Ali al-Ispah&ni (see vol. 1. 
p. SOI). They were so denominated because they understood the words of the Koran in their plain literal 
sense, and rejected the tdwil, or allegorical interpretation to which other sects have recourse in certain cases. 
They differed completely from the Hanifite sect in rejecting the kids (see vol. 1. Introd. p. xxvi and p, 534). 

(3) See vol. I. page 534. 

(4) It would appear from the title that this work treated of judicial astrology. 

(3) He means the texts in which the Moslims pretend that the mission of Muhammad is foretold. 

(6) The autograph gives the true reading 

1 7) Read here and lower down 

(8) See vol. II. page 248. 

(9) This title may signify bridegroom —or perhaps bridal — anecdotes. 

(10) Abu Marwan Abd al-Malik Ibn Jahwar, an eminent vizir, a kdtib, a poet, and an accomplished scholar, 
lived in the reign of Abd ar-Rahm&n an-Nasir, the Omaiyide. This prince died A. H. 350 (A. D. 961).— 
(Bughya tal-Multamis.) 

(11) See vol. I. page 150. 

(12) His life is given by our author. 


IBN SIDA. 

The h&ftz Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Ismail, surnamed Ibn Sida, and a native of 
Murcia, was highly distinguished by his learning in philology and grammar, and 
by his acquirements in such portions of these sciences as were preserved by oral 
transmission. On this matter he composed some works, one of which, the 
Muhkam (fixed), is very voluminous and contains information on the various 
branches of philology. Another extensive work of his on the same subject is 
entitled al-Mukhassis (the specifier). He composed also a commentary, in six vo¬ 
lumes, on the Ham&sa, entitled Kitdb al-Anik (I), and a number of other instruc¬ 
tive treatises. Ibn Sida was a blind man, as his father also; he made his first 
studies in philology under his father, who was well versed in that science, and 
he then received lessons from Said al-Baghdadi (vol. I. page 632) and Ali Ibn 
Omar at-Talamanki. The latter reverts to this circumstance in the following 
anecdote : “When I went to Murcia, the inhabitants requested me most ear- 
“ nestly to explain the Gharib al-Musannaf( 2), on which I told them to look for 
“ a person to read the book to them, and that I would follow him in mv own 
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“ copy of it. On this, they brought me a blind man, called Ibn Sida, who 
“ repeated its contents from the beginning to the end, and I was much struck at 
“ the excellence of his memory.” Ibn Sida possessed considerable abilities as a 
poet. He died at Denia on Sunday evening, the 25th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 
458 (March, A. D. 1 066), at the age of about sixty years. I read on the cover of 
a copy of the Muhkarn a note written by some learned native of Spain, in which 
it is said that Ibn Sida was in good health previously to the morning prayer of 
the Friday ( before his death), and that he continued so till the hour of evening 
prayer, when he entered the water-closet and came out with his tongue para¬ 
lyzed, and unable to utter a word; he remained in that state till the afternoon of 
the Sunday above mentioned, when he died. Some place bis death in the year 
448 (A. D. 1056), but the former date is more authentic and is generally 
admitted. Murcia is a city in the east of Spain.— Talamanki means belonging to 
Talamanka (Salamanca ?'), which is a city in the west of Spain.— Denia is a city in 
the east of the same country. 


(1) This title means liber pulchri, which may perhaps signify Here du bel esprit. 

t2) Hajji Khalifa notices two works bearing this title; one by Aba Amr as-Shaibani {see Ibn EhallikAn , 
vol. I. p. 182), and the other by Abb Obaid al-K&sim Ibn Sall&m, a learned scholar whose life will be found 
in this dictionary. 


ABU ’L-HASAN AL-HUSRI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abd al-Ghani al-Husri al-Fihri (a member of the tribe of 
Koraish), and a native of Kairawan,was a poet of celebrity, and, although afflicted 
with blindness, a teacher of the Kovan-readings. Ibn Bassam, the author of the 
Dakhira, speaks of him in these terms: “ He was a sea of eloquence, the master 47S 
“ of his art and the chief of the company (ofpoets). He proceeded to Spain to- 
“ wards the middle of the fifth century of the Hijra, on the ruin of Kairawan (1 \ 

“ the place of his abode. In those days polite literature was highly encouraged 
“ and sedulously cultivated in our country; be was therefore caressed by the 
vol. ii. 35 
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“ provincial sovereigns, as the meadows are caressed by the zephyr; they were 
“ all desirous of possessing him, as houses are desirous of possessing inhabitants; 
“ although, as I have been informed, he was of a disagreeable character, noto- 
“ rious for his evil tongue, and as keen for satire as a thirsty man for water. 
“ They give in, however, to his humour, and supported with patience the fre- 
“ quency of his caprices and the rarity of his affable moments (2). When those 
u sovereigns were deprived of their possessions (by Y'dsuf Ibn Tashifin) he settled 
“ at Tanger, much reduced in circumstances and relapsed into (the former mo- 
“ roseness of) his character.” Abu ’1-Hasan, the subject of this article, was cou¬ 
sin by the mother’s side to Abu Ishak al-Husri (vol. I. p. 34), the author of the 
Zahr al-Addb. Ibn Bashkuwal makes mention of him in the Silat, and al-Hu- 
maidi says that he was well acquainted with the readings of the Koran and the 
mode by which each of them had been transmitted down; that he gave public 
lessons in Koran -reading at Ceuta and elsewhere, and that he composed a kasida 
in two hundred and ninety verses, setting forth the points peculiar to Nafi’s sys¬ 
tem of Koran -reading. His collected poetical works are still extant, and one of 
his pieces is the widely diffused kasida which begins thus : 

O night of the afflicted lover! when will thy morning arrive? Is it deferred to the day 
of judgment? The friends who passed the evening in conversation are now asleep, but 
he, separated from his beloved, is kept awake by the visits of grief. 

This poem is so well known that it is unnecessary to insert it; and a coun¬ 
terpart of it, in the same rhyme and measure, has been composed by mv friend 
Najm ad-din Musa al-Kamrawi (3) the jurisconsult, in which he says : 

Bear to my beloved this message : “ The friends of him whom thou hast reduced to 
“ sickness are weary of visiting his couch, and those who envied thy captive lover now 
“ deplore his misery. Thy cruelty has left him only that breath of life which each sigh 
“ raises from his breast. H&rut (4) himself acknowledges that the power of magic is 
“ derived solely from thy eyes (5). When thou sheathest thy glances in thy eyelids, they 
“ inflict deadly wounds: what must they be when thou drawest them from their seab- 
“ bards 1 How often has thy cheek been smoothed to an expresson of benignity, whilst 
“ thy eyebrow formed an arch above it. My heart acknowledged no other power but 
“ thine; why then (6) condemn it eternally to the flames of separation?” 

The lines which follow are by al-Husri: 

When she offered me the cup of welcome on which her lips had impressed a seal of 
musk, I said to her: “Was this ruby liquor extracted from thy cheeks?” — “ No,” she 
replied; “When was wine ever extracted from the rose?” 
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At the time in which he resided at Tanger, he sent his servant-boy to al-Mota- 
mid Ibd Abbad, the sovereign of Seville, which city was called Hims ( Emessa ) by 
the people of that country; he then waited in fruitless expectation of the boy’s 
return, and having been informed that al-Motamid took no notice of him, he 
composed these lines : 

Awake the drowsy caravan and reproach Fortune with her cruelty! Hims is a paradise, 
and it said to my boy: “ Thou shalt not return from this 1” May God have mercy on 
my boy! he has died of hunger in paradise 1 

In the original Arabic, the poet makes each of these verses end in a double 
rhyme, although the rules of prosody by no means placed him under such a 
restraint. — The following relation was delivered by Taj al-Ola Abu Zaid, sur- 
named an-Nassaba ( the genealogist ): “I was told by Abu ’l-Asbagh Nubata Ibn 
“ al-Asbagh Ibn Zaid Ibn Muhammad al-Harithi al-Andalusi that he heard his 
u grandfather Zaid Ibn Muhammad relate as follows: Al-Motamid Ibn Abbad, 476 
“ the sovereign of Seville, sent five hundred pieces of gold to Abu ’1-Arab az- 
“ Zubairi with the order to come to him, and employ the sum for his travelling 
“ expenses.” — Abu ’1-Arab was then in Sicily, his native country. His names 
were Abu ’1-Arab Musab Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Furat al-Korashi (of the 
tribe of Koraish ) az-Zubairi as-Sakalli ( native of Sicily , the poet. — “ He sent also 
“ a similar sum to Abu ’1-Hasan al-Husri, who was then at Kairawan. In reply 
“ to his invitation, Abu ’1-Arab wrote him these verses : 

‘ Wonder not at my head, how grief has turned it grey; but wonder that the pupils 
‘ of my eyes are not turned grey (and blinded with weeping). The sea is in the power of 
‘ the Christians [Rum], and no ship can sail on it without danger, but the land belongs 
‘ to the Arabs (7).’ 

“ As for al-Husri, he replied in these terms : 

‘ You order me to take ship and cross the sea; make that proposal to some other, 

‘ and blessings be upon you! You are not a Noah to save me in his ark, nor a Messiah 
‘ with whom I may walk upon the waters.’ 

‘ ‘ Some time after, he went to Spain and sung the praises of al-Motamid and 
“ other princes.” He died at Tanger, A. H. 488 (A. D. 1095). The birth of 
al-Kamrawi (the person incidentally mentioned in this article) may be placed, by ap¬ 
proximation, in A. H. 591 (A. D. 1194-5),- he died towards the end of the month 
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of Safar, A.H. 651 (April, A. D. 1253), on his return from Yemen, at a place 
called Ras ad-Dawair, situated between Aidab and Sawakin, on the coast of the 
Sea of Aidab (the Red Sea). Kamrawi means, belonging to Kamrd, which is a 
landed estate in the province of Sarkhad, in Syria.—Of Husri we have already 
spoken (vol. I. p. 34 ).—Tanja (Tanger) is a town in the West Country ( al-Gharb ), 
at two days’ journey from Sibta (Ceuta), another town in the same region.— 
Abu ’1-Arab az-Zubairi was born in Sicily, A. H. 423 (A. D. 1032) ; on its con¬ 
quest by the ( Norman) Christians (Mm) in A. H. 464 (A. D. 1072), he emi¬ 
grated to Spain and sought the protection of al-Motamid Ibn Abbad. “ I have 
“ been informed,” says Ibn as-Sairafi (8), “ that he was still alive, in Spain, in 
“A.H. 507 (A. D. 1113-4).” 


(1) In A.H. 449 (A.D. 1087-8), Kairaw&n fell into the power of the nomadic Arabs who had left Upper 
Egypt a few years before. See Abft ’1-Fedft’s Annals, year 442; and my edition of Ibn Khaldftn’s Bistory of 
the Berbers, in Arabic, page 17. 

(2) Literally: The intervals of his drought and the rarity of his rain. 

(3) Farther notice will be taken of al-KamrAwi towards the end of the article. 

(4) See vol. I. page 670, note (2). 

(8) the root of the word ^sum is not to be found in the dictionaries. The reading in the printed 

text might be supposed to be inexact, were it not confirmed by the autograph. From its being here em¬ 
ployed conjointly with the verb jJU*! it must have the signification of to attribute the origin of a person or 
thing to... 

(6) Read ^Jli in the printed text. 

(7) He probably means to justify his non-compliance with al-Molamid’s wishes, by making a pun on h 
own name, and giving him to understand that the Arab prefers remaining on terra firma. 

(8) The hdfiz Abft ’J-Kasim Ali Ibn Munjib Ibn Sulaiman as-Sairafi ) was a native of Egypt, and 

composed a history of the viiirs, frequently cited by Ibn Khallik&n. He must have written later than A.H. 
807, since he mentions in his work that Abft ’1-Arab was still alive in that year. 


IBN KHARUF. 


Abu Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Hadrami, a native of Seville, in 
Spain, and generally known by the name of Ibn Kharuf, possessed high abilities 
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as a grammarian. The works which he composed on this subject afford a les- 
limony of his great talents and extensive information ; such are his excellent 
commentary on Sibawaih’s Kitdb, and his able elucidation of Abu ’l-Kasim az- 
Zajjaji’s treatise, the Jumal (1). The master under whom he completed his 
studies was a native of Spain, surnamed al-Khidabb (2) Ibn Tahir. He died at 
Seville, A. H. 610 (A. D. 1213-4); some say A. H. 609.— Hadrami means mtice 
of Hadramaut. — He must not be confounded with another Ibn Kharuf, who was 
a poet, and addressed an epistle to Baha ad-din Ibn Shaddad, in which he alludes 
to the resemblance of the names. This epistle will be noticed in the life of 
Ibn Shaddad. 


(t) See vol. II. page 93. 

(2) The autograph has I; this word signifies stout, able-bodied. 

* / 


AR-RABAI THE GRAMMARIAN. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Isa Ibn al-Faraj Ibn Salih ar-Rabai al-Baghdadi, a native 
of Shiraz, but settled at Baghdad, and a grammarian of the first rank bv his per- 477 
feet knowledge of the science, is author of a good commentary on Abu Ali ’1-Fa- 
risi’s Iddh (vol. I. p. 379). He studied at Baghdad under as-Sirafi (v. I. p. 377 , 
and then proceeded to Shiraz, where he passed twenty years under the tuition of 
Abu Ali ’1-Farisi, after which he returned to the former city. Abu Ali once 
said: “ Tell Ali al-Baghdadi that, if he were to travel from the East to the West, 

“ he would not meet with an abler grammarian than himself.” He observed 
also, when his pupil was quitting him, that there did not remain a single point 
on which he would need to ask information. Ar-Rabai composed a number of 
works on grammar, one of which was a commentary on al-Jarmi’s Abridgment 
(vol. I- p. 630). The number of pupils who profited by his lessons was very 
great. Ibn al-Anbari mentions him in the Tabakdt al-Udabd. He was born, 

A. H. 328 (A. D. 939-40), and he died at Baghdad on the eve of Saturday, the 
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20th of Muharram, A. H. 420 (February, A. D. 1029).— Rabdi mains descended 
from Rabta, but I do not know whether it be Rabia, the son of Nizar (1), who 
was his ancestor, or some other person of the name; for there were many Rabias 
whose descendants all bore the surname of Rabai. 


(1) See Eichhorn’s Monumenta, tab. I. 


AL-FASIHI. 

The grammarian Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi Zaid Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Isti- 
rabadi, better known by the appellation of al-Fasihi, studied grammar with such 
success under Abd al-Kahir al-Jurjani, the author of the Lesser Jumal (1), that 
he became the most learned man of the age in that science. Having proceeded 
to Baghdad, he settled there and taught grammar, for some time, in the Nizd- 
miya College. He transcribed a great number of books on general literature, 
and was a most correct copyist. Amongst the numerous pupils who pursued 
their studies under him was Malik an-Nuhat Ibn Safi (vol. I. p. 389), and some 
traditional information was delivered on his authority by the M/kas-Silafi (vol. I. 
p.86). “ I was sitting with him at Baghdad,” says this hdfis, “ and I questioned 

“ him on some points of grammar, to which he replied by citing the following 
“ verses which were composed by a grammarian : 

Know that grammar is a disastrous study, and drives prosperity out of doors.. Better 
than grammar and its professors is a slice of bread seasoned with olive oil. 

Al-Fasihi died at Baghdad on Wednesday, the 13th of Zu ’l-Hijja, A. H. 516 
(February, A. D. 1123).—He may have received the surname of Fasihi because 
(he made a particular study ) of Thalab’s work, the Fasih (vol. I. p. 84), but of this 
I have no certainty.— Istirdbddi means belonging to Istirdbdd , a village in the pro¬ 
vince of Mazandaran, situated between Saria and Jurjan. 

(1) See vol. I. p. 674; note to p. 390. The Greater Jumal was composed by AbO T-KJsim az-ZajjAji; sec 
vol. II. p. 93. 
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IBN AL-ASSAR. 

The philologer Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi ’L-Husain Abd ar-Rahim Ibn al- 
Hasan Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Ibrahim as-Sulami (a member of the tribe of Sulaim , 
surnamed Muhaddab ad-din, and generally known by the name of Ibn al-Assar 
(son of the oil-press man), was a native of Baghdad by birth and by residence, 
but his family belonged to the town of ar-Rakka (in Mesopotamia). He held a 
high reputation as an accomplished scholar, and he possessed (by heart) some of 
the rarest (pieces of ancient Arabic literature). His masters in that science were 
the Sharif Abu ’s-Saadat Ibn as-Shajari and Abu Mansur al-Jawaliki (1 ), under 
whose tuition he attained great proficiency. He then gave lessons for some time, 
after which he went to Egypt, where he met Abu Muhammad Ibn Bari (vol. II. 
p. TO) and al-Muwaffak (Ytisuf) Ibn al-Khallal, the secretary of state (2). He 
knew by heart and understood perfectly the poems of al-Mutanabbi, and he ex¬ 
plained them to numerous pupils in Irak, Syria, and Egypt. A great quantity 47li 
of books, treating of philology or containing poems by the Arabs of the desert, 
was transcribed by him, but faults are occasionally observable in these copies, 
notwithstanding all his care and attention. It is said that his genius was not of 
the brightest order, and that he evinced less talent as a grammarian than as a 
philologer. The style of his penmanship was remarkable for elegance, and 
(books in) his handwriting are in great request and bear high prices. He was 
a curious collector of receipts and other scraps of information, and it was his 
custom to write them down in his books. I met with a number of persons who 
saw him and studied under him. He was born A. H. 508 (A. D. 1114-5), and 
he died at Baghdad, A. H. 5T6, on Sunday, the 3rd of Muharram (May, A. D. 

1180), just as the afternoon prayer was ended. The next day, he was interred 
in the Shunizi cemetery, close to his father’s grave. 

(1) See vol. II. page 96, note (1). 

(2) His life is given by Ibn Khallik&n. 
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SIIUMAIM AL-HILLI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Antar Ibn Thabit al-Hilli ( native of Hilla 
in Irdk ), surnamed Muhaddab ad-din, and generally known by the appellation 
of Shumaim, was an eminent scholar, deeply versed in grammar, philology, and 
the poems of the desert Arabs ; he composed also in verse with great elegance. 
His first studies were made at Baghdad under Ibn al-Khashshab (vol. II. p. 66) 
and other eminent scholars of that period ; he then visited Diar Bakr and Syria, 
celebrating in his poems the praises of the great and obtaining gifts from them 
in return. He finally settled at Mosul. A number of works were written by 
him, and he drew up, out of his own poetry, a book in ten sections, which he 
named the Hamdsa, in imitation of Abu Tammam’s compilation bearing the same 
title. He was possessed of great talents, but he had an evil tongue and was con¬ 
tinually attacking the character of others, without acknowledging or respecting 
merit where it really existed. Abu ’1-Barakat Ibn al-Mustaufi has given him a 
place in his History of Arbela, and commences his notice with a series of anec¬ 
dotes respecting him, and which would imply that he had but little religion, that 
he neglected the prescribed prayers, impugned the sacred Koran and laughed at 
the public. He gives also some fragments of his poetry, which certainly betray 
a malignant disposition. “ He was once asked,” says Ibn al-Mustaufi, “ why he 
“ had obtained the surname of Shumaim (1), and he returned this answer : ‘ At 
“ ‘ one time I used to eat every day a quantity of clay (2), and, when I passed it, 
“ ‘ I would examine if it had any odour, but could perceive none. It was for 
“ ‘ this reason I received the name of Shumaim.’ ” He died at Mosul on the 
eve of Wednesday, the 28th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 601 (December, A. D. 
1204), and was interred in the cemetery which is called after al-Muafa Ibn 
Imran (3). The word shumaim is derived from the root shamm (to smell). 


(1) This word seems to signify little smeller. 

(2) Read ^JU I in the printed text. 


(3) See vol. I. page 239, note (7). 
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ALAM AD-DIN AS-SAKHAYVI. 


Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd as-Samad Ibn Abd al-Ahad Ibn 
Abd al-Ghalib al-Hamdani (a member of the tribe of Hamddri) as-Sakhawi, sur- 
named Alam ad-din (beacon of religion ), was a native of Egypt, a teacher of the 
Koran -readings, and a grammarian. He studied at Cairo under the shaikh Abu 
Muhammad al-Kasim as-Shatibi (whose life will be found farther on), and he ac¬ 
quired under his tuition a sound knowledge of the Koran -readings, grammar, and 
philology; another of his masters there, was Abu ’l-Jaud Ghiath Ibn Faris Ibn 
Makki (1), a teacher of these readings. At Alexandria he took lessons from as- 
Silafi (vol. I. p. 86) and Ibn Auf (vol. II. p. 1 97, note (2) ), and at Old Cairo 
from al-Busiri (2) and Ibn Yasin (3). He then proceeded to Damascus, where he 
surpassed all the learned men who cultivated the sciences which were the sub¬ 
ject of his own studies; and, with the rapid progress of his reputation, he ac¬ 
quired a most exalted place in public opinion. He composed a commentary, in 
four volumes, on az-Zamakhshari’s Mufassal and another on the Shdtibiyan Ka- 
sida, which poem he had studied under the author (4). He left also some ser¬ 
mons (khotbas) and poems. The highest respect was shown to him during his 
life, and when I was at Damascus, I saw the people crowding round him in the 
great mosque, for the purpose of reading the Koran under his tuition, and they 
they had to wait a considerable time till their turn came. I more than once 
saw him riding up to the Mountain of the Saints Jabal as-Sdlihiyiri) (5), accom- 470 
panied by two or three persons, all reading their lessons to him at the same time, 
and each in a different part of the book, whilst he made his observations first to 
one and then to another. He continued in the assiduous discharge of his duty 
to the last, and he died on the eve of Sunday, the 12th of the latter Jumada, 

A. H. 643 (November, A. D. 1245); he had then passed his ninetieth year. 
When his death drew near, he recited these verses, composed by himself: 

They said that on to-morrow I should arrive at the grounds reserved by the tribe (6); 
that the caravan would stop at their place of dwelling; and that all who obeyed them 
would receive a welcome to rejoice them. I replied: “ I am culpable towards them; 

“ what pretext can I allege in my excuse? how shall I dare to meet them?” They an¬ 
swered : “ Is it not their nature to show forgiveness, and especially to those who placed 
“ in them their hope ?” 


VOL II. 
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I have since discovered that he was born A. H. 558 (A. D. 1 163), at Sakha. 
—Sakhdwi means belonging to Sakha, which is a village in Gharbiya, a province 
of Egypt. Sakhawi would be the regular form, but all agree in employing the 
word Sakhdwi. 


(1) Abd ’l-Jaud Ghiath Ibn Paris al-Lakhmi al-Mundiri (a member of the tribe of Lakhrn and descended 
from the royal family of the JWundirites), was a native of Egypt, an eminent teacher of the Koron-readings, 
a calculator of inheritance-shares, and a grammarian. He died A.H. 603 (A.D. 1208-9).—( Husn al-Muhd- 
dira.) 

(2) The life of al-BOslri is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(3) The imAm Aba '1-Hasan Ali Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn YAsin, a member of the tribe of KinAna, a native 
of Askalon and an inhabitant of Egypt, was celebrated as a master of the Koran-readwj* and as a gramma¬ 
rian. He studied the readings under Aba T-Jaud GhiAth ( see note (1)), and grammar under Ibn Bari (v. II. 
p.70). It was in the mosque called the Jam} al-Atlk at Old Cairo, that Ibn YAsin gave his lessons. He died 
in the month of Za’l-Kaada, A.H. 636 (June, A.D. 1239'.—( Husn al-Muhddira.) 

(4) The Shdtibiya is a poem in which the different systems of Koran-readinjr are set forth. The life of the 
author, al-KAsim Ibn Firro, is given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(3) This mountain, which is also called Jabal as-Salihiya, lies two miles north of Damascus. It is about 
one thousand English feet above the level of the city. 

(6) See vol. I. page 123, note (13). 


IBN AL-BAWWAB THE KATIB. 

Abu Hasan Ali Ibn Hilal, generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Baw¬ 
wab, was a celebrated kdtib, possessing a skill in penmanship to which no per¬ 
son ever attained in ancient or modern times. It was Abu Ali Ibn Mukla who 
first took the present system (of written characters) from the ( style of) writing 
employed by the people of Kufa, and brought it out under its actual form. He 
had therefore the merit of priority, and it may be added that his handwriting 
was very elegant; but to Ibn al-Bawwab pertains the honour of rendering the 
character more regular and simple, and of clothing it in grace and beauty (1). 
[But it is said that the author of the written character ( called) al-Mansdb (2) was 
not Abu Ali, but his brother Abu Abd Allah al-Hasan, of whom mention is 
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made in the life of Abu Ali ; it will be found among those of the persons whose 
names were Muhammad. When Abu Obaid al-Bakri (3), the native of Spain 
and the author of the works (ivhich are so well known), cast his eyes on the 
handwriting of Ibn Mukla, he recited this line : 

When a man feeds his eyes [mukla) with the sight of Ibn Mukla’s handwriting, all 
the members of his body would like to be eyes.] 

It is agreed by all that Abu ’l-Hasan (Ibn al-Bawwdb ) stood apart (in his 
superiority ); it is his system which is yet followed (4), but none have ever reached 
or pretended to reach his pitch of excellence, and yet there are people in the 
world who lay claim to ( talents ) which they do not possess. We may add, that 
for a person to maintain such a pretension is a thing which we never saw nor 
heard of; all agree that he surpassed competition and that he never had a rival. 

He was called also Ibn as-Sitri (the son of the curtain-man ), because his father 
was a bawivdb (porter or usher), whose duty it is to stay by the curtain ( sitr ) 
which is drawn across the door-way (of the hall of audience). [His master in 
writing was Ibn Asad the celebrated kdtib, whose names are Abu Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn Asad Ibn Ali Ibn Said al-Kari (the korarwreader) al-Katib (the 
penman) al-Bazzaz (the linen-merchant) al-Baghdadi (native of Baghdad ). The 

traditional information which he possessed was received by him from the lips 
of Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn Sulaiman an-Najjad (5), Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn az- 
Zubair al-Kufi, Jaafar al-Khuldi, Abd al-Malik Ibn al-Hasan as-Sakati, and 
others of the same standing; he was himself considered as a trustworthy (trans¬ 
mitter of such information). — Muhammad Ibn Asad died on Sunday, the 2nd of 
Muharram, A.H. 410 (May, A.D. 1019), and was interred in the Shunizi Ceme¬ 
tery.] Ibn al-Bawwab died at Baghdad on Thursday, the second of the first Ju- 
mada, A. H. 423 (April, A. D. 1032); some say, A. H. 413. He was interred 480 
near the grave of Ahmad Ibn al-Hanbal. The two verses which follow were 
recited to me by one of our learned men, and he informed me at the same time 
they were composed as an elegy on Ibn al-Bawwab’s death : 

Thy loss was felt by the writers of former times, and each successive day justifies their 
grief. The ink-bottles are therefore black with sorrow, and the pens are rent through 
affliction. 

The idea contained in these verses is very fine.—When I was at Aleppo, a 
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jurisconsult asked me the meaning of the following verse, which is contained in 
a poem composed by a modern, wherein he describes a letter : 

Twas a letter like a meadow enamelled with flowers; its lines were traced by the 
hand of Ibn Hilal, and its contents taken from the lips of Ibn Hilal. 

I answered him that the poet’s meaning was, that its writing equalled in beauty 
the penmanship of Ibn al-Bawwab, and that in elegance of style it resembled the 
epistles of as-Sabi. We have already mentioned (vol. /. p. 31) that the latter 
was an Ibn Hilal (son of HUM). I then asked the jurisconsult what was the rest 
of the piece, and he repeated it to me, as follows : 

When I received thy letter adorned with the jewels of lawful magic—that of style; 
—it seemed to me like a mansion peopled with every excellence, and I contemplated it 
(with sadness) as I would a dwelling where my friends resided no longer. Tears trickled 
from my eyes; I impressed repeated kisses on the paper, and asked of the characters 
traced upon it an answer to my hopes (6). I pondered over it (7) till I thought its 
words were the stars of night, or strings of pearls. ’Twas a letter like a meadow ena¬ 
melled with flowers; its lines were traced by the hand of Ibn Hil&l, and its contents 
taken from the lips of Ibn Hil41. 

Relative to the art of writing, (it is said ) that Ismail (the patriarch) was the first 
who wrote in Arabic; but what the learned hold to be the truth is, that Muramir 
Ibn Marwa, a native of al-Anbar, w r as the first who did so. It is said that he 
belonged to the tribe of Murra (8). And from al-Anbar the art of writing spread 
through the people. Al-Asmai states that it was related of the tribe of Koraish 
that, on being asked whence they had received the art of writing, they answered: 
from Hira. The same question, says he, was then addressed to the inhabit¬ 
ants of Hira, and they replied: from al-Anbar. [ It is related by Ibn al-Kalbi 
and al-Haitham Ibn Adi (9) that the person who introduced the art of writing 
from Hira to Hijaz was Harb the son of Omaiya, the son of Abd Shams, the son 
of Abd Manaf, of the tribe of Koraish. He had visited Hira and brought back 
w ith him this art to Mekka. The two hdfiz just mentioned relate also that Abu 
Sofyan, the son of Harb, was asked from whom his father had learned the art 
of writing, and he answered: “From Aslam Ibn Sidra,” and he (Harb) stated 
that he had addressed the same question to Aslam, and that he replied: “ From 
“ its inventor, Muramir Ibn Murra.” It hence appears that this (art of Arabic) 
writing came into existence at but a very short time before Islamism. (The tribe 
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of) Himyar had a sort of writing called al-Musnad, the letters of which were sepa¬ 
rated, not joined together (10 ,; they prevented the common people from learning 
it, and none dared to employ it without their permission. Then came the reli¬ 
gion of Islamism, and there was not, in all Yemen, a person who could read or 
write. The systems of writing among the nations of the east and west amount 
to twelve: the Arabic, the Himyarite, the Ionian (or Greek', the Persian, the 
Syrian, the Hebrew, the Roman, the Coptic, the Berber, the Andalusian (1 I 
the Indian, and the Chinese. Of these five are extinct, their usage having 
ceased, and the persons who knew them being no longer in existence ; the Him¬ 
yarite, namely, and the Ionian, and the Coptic, and the Berber (12), and the 
Andalusian. Three still exist in the countries where they are employed, but no 
one in the land of Islamism is acquainted with them : these are the Roman, the 481 
Indian, and the Chinese; the remaining four, namely, the Arabic, the Persian, 
the Syrian, .and the Hebrew, are employed in Islamic countries.] 


(1) Throughout this article I shall indicate the author’s later additions by placing them between crotchets. 

(2) Some observations on the character called al-Khatt al-Mansub will be found subjoined to the notice 
on al-Mubarak Ibn al-Mubarak. This notice forms one of the notes which accompany the life of Abft T-FadAil 
AH Ibn al-Aamidi. 

(3) See vol. I. page 319. 

(4) Literally: It is on his loom they weave. 

(5) Abb Bakr Ahmad Ibn Sulaim&n, surnamed an-Najj&d, was an eminent doctor of the sect of Ibn Hanbal 
• and a native of Baghdad. He studied under a great number of masters distinguished for their learning, and 

then opened two classes in the Mosque of al-Mansftr, in one of which he gave his opinions on points of law 
l-Ujil), and in the other he made dictations ( see vol. II. p. 189). These classes were held on Fridays, before the 
hour of prayer. He composed a great work on the Sunan, or written collections of the Traditions, and an¬ 
other in which he discussed and defended the doctrines peculiar to his sect 4 ^=^' blXS"] He fasted 
during the whole course of the year, and at night he eat a single cake, a small morsel of which he put aside: 
every Friday, he took no other food than seven of these morsels. His birth is placed in A.H. 253 (A.D 867), 
and his death in the month of ZO ’I-Hijja, A. H. 347 (Feb.-Mar. A.D. 959).—(Ad-Dahabi’s TArikh al-Isldm.) 

(6) Literally: “I asked of its traces to answer my question;” an expression which, in Arabic, is just as 
applicable to a letter as to a deserted dwelling. See Introduction to vol. I. p. xxxiv. 

(7) Literally: I hovered round it. 

(8) See Eichhorn’s Monumenta Hist. Arab. tab. III. 

(9) The lives of these two hdfiz are given by Ibn Khallik&n. 

(10) In this important passage the autograph manuscript concurs with the printed (ext. 

(11) Probably jhe Celtiberian. • 

(12) Read 'Ly I in the printed text. 
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SHAIKH AL-ISLAM AL-HAKKARI. 

Abu ’I-Hasan Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Yusuf Ibn Jaafar Ibn Arafa al-Hakkari, sur- 
named Shaikh al-Isldm (the shaikh of Islamism ), drew his descent from Otba the 
son of Abu Sofyan Sakhr Ibn Harb Ibn Omaiya. He was a man of great virtue 
and piety, and had travelled through many countries for the purpose of gather¬ 
ing Traditions from the lips of shaikhs and other learned men. Having returned 
to his native place, he renounced the world and gained (by his character ) the re¬ 
spect and confidence of the people. In one of his journeys he saw Abu ’1-Ala 
al-Maarri and took lessons from him. When they separated, he was asked by 
one of his companions what he thought of that poet’s conduct and religious be¬ 
lief ; to which he replied that Abu ’1-Ala was a Moslim (1). I have been informed 
that a man in high rank said to al-Hakkari : “Are you Shaikh alrlsldm ?” and 
that he replied : “ No, but I am a. shaikh in Islamism.” A number of his sons 
and grandchildren were jurisconsults or emirs, and rose to high favour in the 
service of different princes. He w T as born A. H. 409 (A. D. 1018-9), and he died 
on the 1st of Muharram, A. H. 486 (February, A. D. 1093).— Hakkdri means 
belonging to the Kurdish tribe of Hakkdr, which possesses numerous fortresses, 
castles, and villages in the country to the east of Mosul. 

(1) See vol. I. page 98. note (10). 


ALI AL-HARAWI AS-SAIH. 

The celebrated traveller (1) Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi Bakr Ali, surnamed al- 
Harawi because his family belonged to Herat, w(is born at Mosul and settled at 
length at Aleppo. He visited numerous regions, made frequent pilgrimages (2), 
and covered the face of the earth with his peregrinations. There was neither 
sea nor land, plain nor mountain, to which access could be obtained, which he 
had not seen ; and in every place to which he went, he wrote his name upon the 
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walls, as I myself have observed in all the cities which I visited, and their num¬ 
ber is certainly very great. To this he was indebted for his reputation, aud his 
name as a traveller became proverbial. I saw two verses composed by one of 
our contemporaries, Jaafar Ibn Shams al-Khilafa (vol. I. p. 328), on a pertina¬ 
cious writer of begging-poems, and containing an allusion to the circumstance 
just mentioned ; they ran as follows : 

These lying sheets are in the house of every man, and though the rhyme may differ, 
the meaning is always the same. The earth, both hill and plain, is filled with them, as 
with the scribblings of the vagabond al-Harawi. 

Al-Hasan was not, however, devoid of talent; and, by the skill which he 
possessed in natural magic (3), he obtained the favour of the lord of Aleppo, 
al-Malik az-Zahir, the son of the sultan Salah ad-din. That prince lodged him 
in his palace, and having conceived a great regard for him, he founded a college 
outside Aleppo and placed it under the direction of his favourite. This esta¬ 
blishment now encloses a mausoleum erected over the grave of al-Harawi. It 
contains a number of rooms filled with books, and an appropriate inscription 
has been placed by him on the door of each. I remarked that he had even 
written the following inscription on the door of the water-closet: Bait al-Mdl ji 
Bait il-Md (4). I saw also in the mausoleum a branch of a tree hung at the head 
of his tomb; this branch or rod had naturally assumed the form of a hoop, ( the 
ends being completely united ) without the assistance of human art; it is a very 
curious object, and is said to have been discovered by him in one of his jour¬ 
neys. His last injunctions were that it should be suspended in that place to ex¬ 
cite the astonishment of spectators. He composed the following works : Kitdb 
al-Ishdrdt fi Mdrifa tiz-Zidrdt (indications to make known the places of pilgrimage ); 
Kitdb al-Khutab al-Harawiya (book of khotbas, or sermons, by al-Harawi), etc. 
I saw two verses inscribed in a fair hand on the wall of the room in the college 
where he gave his lessons; they appear to have been written by some well-edu¬ 
cated person, who had stopped there on his way to Egypt, and their merit in¬ 
duces me to insert them here : 

May the mercy of God be shown to him who offers up a prayer for the welfare of people 
who stopped here, on their way to Egypt. When they halted at this place, their cheeks 
were pale [with fatigue ); but when the hour of departure drew near, they were red with 
weeping. 
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Al-Harawi died in the above-mentioned college between the 10th and the 20th 
of the month of Ramadan, A. H. 611 (January, A. D. 1215). He was buried 
in the mausoleum of which we have spoken.— Harawi means belonging to 
Her&t, which is one of the four capitals of Khorasan; the others are Naisapur, 
Balkh, and Marw. This extensive kingdom contains a number of other great 
cities, but none of them equal to these. Herat was built by Alexander zu ’1- 
Karnain on his expedition to the East (5). 


(1) The word here rendered by traveller is Sdih, which signifies a rambler, a wanderer. 

(2) These pilgrimages were made to tombs of saints and other holy places. 

(3j By natural magic, or slmyd as the Arabs call it, is meant legerdemain and phantasmagoria. 

(4) Literally: The public treasury in the water-closet. I acknowledge my inability to discover the wit of 
this inscription. 

(5) Herat appears to be the Aria of the Greeks. Alexander the Great founded a city there, which was called 
Alexandria after him. 


IZZ AD-DIN IBN AL-ATHIR AL-JAZARI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi ’1-Karam Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd al- 
Karim Ibn Abd al-Wahid as-Shaibani ( a member of the tribe of Shaibdn ), generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn al-Athir al-Jazari and surnamed Izz ad-din 
(majesty of religion ), was born at al-Jazira, and his first years were spent in that 
place. Having accompanied his two brothers and his father to Mosul, he took 
lessons in that city from the khatib Abu ’1-Fadl Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad at-Tusi 
(a native of Tds) and from other eminent masters of that epoch. He went to 
Baghdad repeatedly, either as a pilgrim (to Mekka ) or as an envoy from the go¬ 
vernor of Mosul ; and, during these visits, he received lessons from Abu ’1-Kasim 
Yaish Ibn Sadaka the Shafite doctor, Abu Ahmad Abd al-Wahhab Ibn Ali the 
S&fi, and other learned men. Having then proceeded to Syria and Jerusa¬ 
lem, he pursued his studies under different masters, after which he returned to 
Mosul, where he confined himself within doors, and devoted all his moments to 
study and to the composition of his works. His house then became a centre of 
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union for the learned men of the city and for strangers. His knowledge of 
the Traditions and his acquaintance with that science in its various branches 
placed him in the first rank, and his learning as an historian of the ancients and 
moderns was not less extensive; he was perfectly familiar with the genealogy of 
the Arabs, their adventures, combats, and history; whilst his great work, the 
Kdmil, or complete , embracing the history of the world from the earliest period 
to the year 628 of the Hijra, merits its reputation as one of the best productions 
of the kind. He composed also an abridgment, in three volumes, of Abu’s- 
Saad as-Samani’s Ansdb (I), in which he points out the errors of that author and 
repairs his omissions. It is an extremely useful book and is now very common; 
but the original work, forming eight volumes, is so extremely rare that I never 
saw it but once, and that was at Aleppo; it has never reached Egypt, where its 
contents are only known by the abridgment. Another of Ibn al-Athir’s works 
is the Akhbdr as-Sahdba (history of the most eminent among the Companions of Mu¬ 
hammad ), in six volumes. On my arrival at Aleppo, towards the close of the 
year 626 (November, A.D. 1229), Ibn al-Athir was receiving the kindest atten¬ 
tion and every mark of esteem and honour from the Tawashi ( eunuch ) Shihah 
ad-din Toghril, the atdbek, or guardian, of the prince of Aleppo, al-Malik al-Aziz 
the son of al-Malik az-Zahir, and was living with him as a guest. I then met 
him frequently, and found him to be a man of the highest accomplishments and 
the most excellent qualities, but extremely modest. I was his constant visitor, 
and, as a close intimacy had subsisted between him and my lamented father, he 485 
received me with the utmost regard and kindness. He afterwards made a jour¬ 
ney to Damascus, A. H. 627 (A. D. 1229-30), and, on his return to Aleppo in the 
following year, I continued to cultivate his society with unceasing assiduity, but, 
after a short stay, he removed to Mosul. Ibn al-Athir was born on the 4th of 
the first Jumada, A.H. 555 (May, A. D. 1160), at Jazira tibni Omar, the native 
place of his family; and he died at Mosul, in the month of Shaaban, A. II, 630 
iMay-June, A. D. 1233). I shall take occasion to speak again of his brothers 
Majd ad-din al-Mubarak and Dia ad-din Nasr Allah.— The Jazira, or isle above- 
mentioned, is generally considered to be the same which is called Jazira tibm 
Omar (the isle of the son of Omar), but I do not know who this Ibn Omar was; 
some, it is true, say that it was so called after Yusuf Ibn Omar ath-Thakafi, the 
emir of the two Iraks.— I have since discovered the true reason, namelv, this 
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town was built by Abd al-Aziz Ibn Omar, a native of Barkaid in the province 
of Mosul, and was therefore called after him. In some historical works I find it 
named Jazira tibnai Omar Ads wa Kdmil (the island of the two sons of Omar, Ads 
and Kdmil), but .who these were I know not.—I have since read in Ibn al-Mus- 
taufi’s History (of Arbela), where he gives the life of al-Mubarak, the brother ol 
this Abu ’1-Hasan Ibn al-Athir, that he belonged to the Island of Aus and Kamil, 
the sons of Omar (. Ibnai Omar) Ibn Aus al-Taghlibi (2). 


(1) See page 157 of this volume. 

(2) Read JU.;:!! in the printed text. 


AL-AKAWWAK. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Jabala Ibn Muslim Ibn Abd ar-Rahman, generally 
known by the appellation of al-Akawwak, was a poet of eminent abilities. A1- 
Jahiz (1) declares that, for reciting poetry (extempore), he was the most admirable 
of God’s creatures, and that he never saw his equal among the Arabs of the 
desert or those of the towns. He belonged to the class of mawlas, and was born 
blind; his complexion was black and his skin spotted with leprosy. A well 
known piece of his is that which follows : 

For her who came in disguise to see me, and whom every object filled with appre¬ 
hension, I would sacrifice my father’s life! But that visitor was betrayed by her beauty; 
how could the night conceal the [refulgence of such a) rising moon ? She awaited the mo¬ 
ment when the spies forgot their duty; she watched the people at their evening con¬ 
versations, till they yielded to sleep; and then she faced every danger to visit me; but 
no sooner had she offered the salutation of meeting, than she bid me farewell*. 

He composed a number of splendid eulogiums on Abu Dulaf al-Kasim Ibn Isa 
al-Ijli (2) and on Abu Ghanim Humaid Ibn Abd al-Hamid at-Tusi T3). One of 
his finest kastdas on Abu Dulaf begins thus: 

He (the poet) repelled from his bosom the approaches of wanton folly; he turned from 
his errors, though pleasure was his occupation. 
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In that part of the poem where the eulogium is introduced, he says : 

Let AM I)ulaf be marching against the foe, or enjoying repose at home, his presence 
(is for us) the world. If Abii Dulaf turn away (from us), the world ( and Fortune turn 
from us, to) follow in his steps. Every Arab upon earth, both the dwellers in the desert 
and those who sojourn in towns, must borrow from him their noble qualities to form 
therewith a raiment, on the day in which they enter the lists of glory. 

It is a long poem of fifty-eight verses, and so beautiful that I should insert 
it here, did I not wish to avoid prolixity. Sharaf ad-din Ibn Onain, a poet 
whose life shall be given in this work, and an excellent judge of poetry, was 
once asked which merited preference, the kasida of al-Akawwak or the charm¬ 
ing poem composed by Abu Nuwas in the same rhyme and measure, and which 
begins thus : 

O thou who sufferest from the visits of adversity (4), thou canst no longer pretend to 
the love of Laila or of Samara. 

Ibn Onain abstained from giving a direct answer to this question and merely 
said: “ To judge between these two poems would require a person equal in talent 
“ to the poets who composed them.” I read some observations written by Abu 
T-Abbas at-Mubarrad on this kasida of Abu Nuwas, wherein he says, after in¬ 
serting the piece: “ I do not think that any poet, either of the times before or 
“ after Islamism, ever reached such a pitch of elegance and majesty, much less 
“ that he surpassed it.” It is related that al-Akawwak, after he had celebrated 
the noble qualities of Abu Dulaf in this poem, composed another in praise of 
Humaid Ibn Abd al-Hamid, who said to him : “What is it possible for you now 
‘ ‘ to say of me? what merit do you leave for me to claim as mine? you who have 
“ spoken of Abu Dulaf in these terms : The presence of Abu Dulaf is for us the 
“ world; if Abd Dulaf turn away, the world follows in Ins steps I" To this the poet 
replied: “ May God direct the emir! I can say of you something better than 
“ that.” He then recited these verses : 

Humaid and his vast beneficence are (for us) the world. If Humaid turn away from 
us, adieu to the world! 

On hearing these lines, Humaid smiled, but remained silent, whilst everv per¬ 
son of the assembly who knew what good poetry was, declared them finer than 
those on Abu Dulaf Humaid then bestowed an ample reward on the author. 
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The narration which follows is made by Ibn al-Motazz in his Tabakdt as-Shu- 
ard (5) : “ When al-Mamun was told of this kasida, his wrath was excessive, and 
‘ ‘ he ordered the poet to be sought for and brought before him. As al-Akawwak 
“ was then residing on the mountain, they were unable to find him, and when 
“ the intelligence reached him, he fled to Mesopotamia. Written orders to ar- 
“ rest him being now dispatched in every direction, his apprehensions led him 
“ to fly from Mesopotamia, and he had got into the region called as-Shamat (6), 
“ when he was discovered and taken prisoner. Having bound him in chains, 
“ they took him before al-Mamun, who exclaimed, on seeing him : ‘Son of a 
‘ 1 ‘ prostitute! it was you who said in a poem addressed to al-Kasim Ibn Isa: 
“ ‘ Every Arab upon earth, etc.’ —He here repeated the two verses.—‘ You have 
‘ ‘ ‘ thus placed me among those who must borrow from him their noble qualities 
“ ‘ and their titles to glory!’—‘ Commander of the faithful!’ replied al-Akaw- 
“ wak, ‘ you belong to a family with which no other can be put in comparison ; 
“ ‘ God chose yours as his own from amongst the human race, and gave it 
“ ‘ the sacred book, and supreme authority, and a vast empire. But what I 
“ ‘ said was solely applied to those who were on an equality with al-Kasim Ibn 
“ ‘Isa.’—‘By Allah!’ exclaimed al-Mamun, ‘you made no exceptions, butin- 
‘ ‘ ‘ eluded us in the number, however I shall not spill your blood on account 
“ ‘ of these lines, but I shall order your death for the impiety of your verses, 
“ ‘ in which you assimilate a vile and miserable creature to the Almighty and 
“ ‘ represent him as the partner of his power: you have said : 

“ The events of each day are accomplished under thy control, and fortune is directed 
“ by thee in her changes. A look of thine was never cast on mortal, but he received a 
“ lasting favour or a certain death (7).— 

“ ‘But it is God alone who can do so ; pluck out his tongue by the root!’ 
“ The order was immediately executed, and al-Akawwak thus perished. This 
“ event took place at Baghdad, A. H. 213 (A. D. 828-9 ); he was born A. H. 160 
“ (A. D. 776-7). It is said that he lost his sight by the small-pox at the age of 
“ seven years, but this is in contradiction with what has been stated previously.” 
Such are the terms in which Ibn al-Motazz speaks respecting this kasida, and a 
483 similar account is also given by Abu ’l-Faraj in his Kitdb al-Aghdni. I met these 
two verses accompanied by another in Abu Abd Allah Ibn al-Munajjim’s Kitdb 
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al Bdri (8), a work containing a history of the later poets, but he attributes them 
to Khalaf Ibn Marwart, a maicla of Ali Ibn Raita; the third verse is as follows : 

When thou visitest with thy wrath, thy sword returns well pleased; and when thou 
smilest, the eyes of (thy) riches melt into tears. 

In one of his eulogiums on Humaid, he says: 

Humaid provides nourishment for all who inhabit the world, and they have thus be¬ 
come his family. It would seem as if his forefather Adam had enjoined him to feed 
the human race, and he therefore gives them food. 

In another of his pieces he says : 

The Tigris quenches the people’s thirst, and you, Abu GhAnim, furnish them with 
food. The people are the body, the ( khalif ) im&m of the true direction is the head, and 
you are the eye of the head. 

Humaid died on the festival of the fast-breaking (1 st of Shawwdl ), A. H. >10 
(January, A. D. 826), and his loss was deplored by our poet in a kastda, of 
which one of the verses was : 

We also have received that moral lesson which others received before us [in the death 
of the great and good) ; but alas! we have no room left for patience under grief. 

Abu ’1-Atahiya (9) also lamented the death of Humaid in these lines : 

O Abu Ghftnim 1 vast was the court of thy ( hospitable) dwelling, and numerous are 
the ( grateful ) visitors who now surround thy lofty tomb ! But a tomb frequented by 
visitors availeth not the person whose body lies mouldering within it. 

Numerous anecdotes are related of al-Akawwak, but we must confine ourselves 
to the above.— The word akawwak means a fat and short man, but stout. — The 
date which we have here given of Humaid at-Tusi’s death is that mentioned bv 
at-Tabari in his history, and I am strongly inclined to believe that he breathed 
his last at Famm as-Salh, to which place he had accompanied al-Mamun when 
that khalif went to consummate his marriage with Buran (vol. I. p. 269). 


(1) The life of al-J&hiz is given in this volume. 
i2) His life will be found in this work. 

(3) See vol. I. page 271, where his name is incorrectly written Hamid. 
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(4) The autograph has 

(8) See page 42 of this volume. 

(6) The author of the Kitdb al-Ikd (see Ibn Khaliikan, vol. I. p.92), states that Shdm, or Syria, is divided 
into five Shdmdt, or Syrias; the indication of these provinces is given by Ibn al-Wardi. See Excerptum ex 
Ibn al-Wardi, page 176, in Koehler’s Abulfeda Tabula Syria. 

(7) One of the highest eulogiums which an Arabian poet could bestow on a patron was, that he did good to 
friends and evil to foes. The Moslirns give similar characteristics to the Divinity; in the list of the ninety-nine 
holy names, or attributes, we find him styled the useful, and the hurtful. 

(8) The life of Abb Abd Allah Harbn Ibn al-Munajjim will be found in this work. 

(SI) His life is given in vol. I. page 202. 


ALI IBN AL-JAHM. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Jahin, a poet of well-deserved celebrity, drew his des¬ 
cent from Sama Ibn Luwai of the tribe of Koraish, and bore the surname of as- 
Sami for that reason. His genealogy is thus set forth by the Khatib (1), in the 
History of Baghdad, when giving the life of al-Jahm, Abu ’1-Hasan’s father : Ali 
Ibn al-Jahm Ibn Badr Ibn al-Jahm Ibn Masud Ibn Asid Ibn Ozaina Ibn Karrar (2) 
Ibn Kaab Ibn Jabir Ibn Malik Ibn Otba Ibn Jabir Ibn al-Harith Ibn Katan Ibn 
Mudlij (3) Ibn Katan Ibn Ahram (4) Ibn Dohl Ibn Amr Ibn Malik Ibn Obaida 
Ibn al-Harith Ibn Sama Ibn Luwai Ibn Ghalib. The same historian has an article 
on Ali, the son of al-Jahm, in which he says : “ His collected poetical works are 
“ well known ; he was a good poet, skilled in all the branches of the art, and a 
u favourite with ( the khalif ) Jaafar al-Mutawakkil; he was not less conspicuous 
“ for his piety than for his talents.” His enmity to Ali Ibn Abi Talib and his 
ostentatious display of attachment to the Sunnite doctrines ( may detract in some 
degree from his character ), but, as a poet, he certainly possessed a natural genius 
and great abilities, whilst his style and expression were remarkable for sweetness. 

48C He was one of those who passed ( with al-MdmUri) from Khorasan to Irak, but in 
the year 232 (A. D. 846-7;, or, by another account, in 239, he was sent back again 
by al-Mutawakkil whom he had attacked in a satire. The khalif wrote at the 
same time to Tahir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Tahir (5), directing him to tie up Ali Ibn 
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al-Jahm on a cross the moment he arrived, and keep him in that position tor ih< 
space of a day. When Ali reached Shadiyakh in the dependencies of Naisapur, 
he was imprisoned by Tahir, and afterwards brought forth and exposed naked 
on a cross during an entire day. In allusion to this circumstance Ali pro¬ 
nounced the following verses : 

It was not a person of inferior merit or a man unknown whom they crucified on Mon¬ 
day morning at ShAdiyAkh. They had their hearts’ content in that exposition; but. 
thanks be to God! their victim was a man of honour and noble soul C;, 

The piece contains many more verses, but it is too well known to require in¬ 
sertion here.— The poet then returned to Irak and proceeded from thence to 
Syria. Some time afterwards, (the khalif ) al-Mustain received a letter from the 
master of the post-horse establishment at Aleppo, informing him that Ali Ihu 
al-Jahm had set out from that city for Irak in company with some other persons, 
and that they had sustained a desperate conflict with some horsemen of the tribe 
of Kalb, by whom they were attacked on the way. When succour came up, 
Ali was found wounded and at his last gasp, but he was able to pronounce these 
words : 

Has fresh darkness been added to the night? or has the morning been removed from 
its station (7)! I thought of the people at Dujail! but O, how far am I from Dujnil! 

It must be here remarked that his place of residence in Baghdad was in the 
Shdri, or street, of Dujail. The above-mentioned letter was received in the month 
of Shaaban, A.H. 249 (Sept.-Oct. A.D. 863), and that suflices to mark the epoch 
of his death. When his body was stripped, a paper w r as found on it containing 
the following verses : 

May the mercy of God be on the stranger in a distant land! what a misfortune has 
he brought upon himself! He has left his friends, and neither he nor they shall again 
enjoy the pleasures of life. 

A close friendship subsisted between him and Aim Tammam, and the latter 
addressed him some farewell lines beginning thus : 

It is to-day the departure of one whose acquaintance was an honour; and for to-mor¬ 
row are reserved the tears which flow not now. 
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Ali Ibn al-Jahm’s collected poetical works form a small volume; they contain 
this fine thought: 

An affliction not to be equalled is the enmity of a man without honour or religion. He 
freely abandons you his own reputation, and attacks yours which you so carefully pre¬ 
serve. 

These verses were directed by him against Marwan Ibn Abi Hafsa (8), who had 
composed on him the following epigram : 

Jahm Ibn Badr was surely not a poet, and yet this son of his pretends to make verses. 
It is true, my father was a neighbour to his mother; and when Ali claims to be a poet, 
he makes me suspect something. 

This idea was taken from Kuthaiyir, the lover of Azza (9;, who, having one 
time recited some verses to the poet al-Farazdak by whom they were approved, 
was then addressed by him in these terms: “Tell me, Abu Sakhr! did your 
“ mother ever go to Basra?”—“No,” replied Kuthayir, “but my father did 
“ frequently (10).” When Ibn al-Jahm was in prison, he composed the well- 
known verses which begin thus : 

“ Thou art now in prison!” said they, but I answered: “ The prison harms not my 
“ body; where is the sword which has not been confined in a scabbard?” 

This is the best piece ever written on such a subject, and I would give it all 
here were it not so long. The lines which follow are also of his composition: 

487 0 (cruel fair!) thou who rejoicest in the torments I endure 1 thou art as a king, acting 

like a tyrant because he has the power. Were it not for love, I should match thee (in 
haughtiness) ; but if ever I recover from that passion, thou shalt experience more than 
thou expectest! 

— S&mi means descended from Sdma, the son of Luwai .- many persons write this 
name Shami, but they are mistaken.— Dujail, the diminutive form of the word 
Dijla (Tigris'), is the name given to a canal situated higher up the river than 
Baghdad. It derives its waters from the Tigris and branches off from it on the 
west bank, opposite to al-Kadisiya, between Tikrit and Baghdad; a number of 
towns and villages are situated on its banks. It must not be confounded with 
the Dujail (in the province ) of al-Ahwaz, which also waters a number of towns 
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and villages, but flows from the neighbourhood of Ispahan ; this last was dug by 
Ardashir Ibn Babek Ibn Sasan, the first of the (Sasanide) monarehs of Persia. 


(1) Sec vol. I. page 75. 

1.2) The autograph has^lJT. 

(3) The autograph has 

(4) Here the autograph has ^jss. I. 

(3) This Tahir succeeded his father Abd Allah, as governor of Khor&s&n, in A. H. 230. 

(6) Such I believe to be the meaning of this verse, in which the words UJL and NLas-y* must be substi- 

.. 2 % J *'* s, 

tuted for l ijL and . I consider and as equivalent to J^J and 

(7) Literally: Has the torrent carried olT the morning. 

(8) See M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, tom. III. p.518. 

(9) See vol. I. page 333. 

(10) It must be observed that Basra was al-Farazdak’s native place. 


IBN AR-RUMI. 

Abu T-Hasan Ali, surnamed Ibn ar-Rumi (the son of the Christian), was the son 
of al-Abbas, the son of Juraij, or of Jurjis ( Georgius ) as some say, and a mawla 
to Obaid Allah Ibn Isa Ibn Jaafar Ibn al-Mansur Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn 
Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalib. This celebrated poet, whose 
verses are so admirable for beauty of expression and originality of thought, was 
a diver (it might be said) for novel ideas, bringing them forth from their secret 
recesses and producing them to the best advantage. Every thought which he 
treated was developed to the utmost, and not a shade of it was left by him un¬ 
noticed. His poems, which were transmitted down orally by al-Mutanabbi, who 
learned them from himself, were devoid of order till Abu Bakr as-Suli under¬ 
took the task of arranging them according to the letters in which they rhvmed ; 
and Abu ’t-Taiyib, the book-copyist of Ibn Abdus(l), collected them again from 
all the copies then existing, both those containing the poems arranged bv the 
vol. ii. 38 
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letter of the rhyme and those where they were given indiscriminately, and he 
augmented the whole by the addition of about one thousand verses. Ibn ar- 
Rumi composed not only long kasidas, hut short pieces also of admirable beauty, 
and he has employed in some of them every tone which satire or praise can as¬ 
sume. It is thus that he says : 

Those generous men bestowed without rebuking, or, if they rebuked, they deferred 
not their gifts. How many there are, possessing great wealth yet avaricious; whilst 
others make presents, although obliged to borrow. 

In the following lines he expresses a thought which, he says, had never oc¬ 
curred to any poet before him : 

Your counsels and your faces and your swords shine like stars when misfortune sheds 
darkness around. They are signals of guidance, and beacons to dispel the shades of 
night, when the results of our enterprises are merely objects of conjecture. 

Another singular idea of his is expressed thus ; 

When a man praises another to obtain his gifts and lengthens his eulogium, his inten¬ 
tions are satirical. Had he not judged the water to be low in the well, he would not 
have taken so long a rope to draw it up. 

In the following lines he blames the custom of dyeing the hair black ; and, ac¬ 
cording to Abu T-Husain Jaafar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Hamdani, they con¬ 
tain an idea never expressed before : 

When a man’s hair continues black, though his youth is worn out, that dark tint will 
be thought artificial. How then can an old man expect that the factitious blackness of 
his hair should be considered natural, or that he himself should be taken for a youth? 

488 He once asked a man of rank to render him a service, and although he did not 
expect any good of him, his request was granted; on this occasion he expressed 
his feelings in these lines : 


I once asked a service of you, and you granted it generously, though I imagined that 
you would not. By this favour you impose on me the duty of gratitude, and that is more 
painful for me than to undergo a refusal from you. I never thought that, throughout all 
the vicissitudes of time, I should see a favour asked of a man like you. Though what 
I have received from you gives me pleasure, yet to think that it is on such men as you 
that hopes are to be placed, gives me pain. 
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These verses are attributed to Ibn Waki at-Tinnisi (vol. I. p. 396 j. To avoid 
lengthening this article we shall merely state that his poetical works abound with 
beauties. His birth took place at Baghdad on a Wednesday morning after sun¬ 
rise, which was the 2nd day of the month of Rajah, A. H. 221 (June, A. D. 836 ,.- 
the house in which he was born is situated in the place which bears the two 
names of al-Akikiya (2), and the street of al-Khataliya 'Barb al-Khalaliya ; this 
house lies opposite to the palace (kasr) of Isa Ibn Jaafar, grandson of al-Mansur. 
—In one of his journeys he composed these lines on Baghdad : 

In that city, youth and its passions were my consorts, and there I wore the robe of life 
in its newness. When I call up its image to my mind, I see therein the youthful beau¬ 
ties whom I once loved, and their slender waists gracefully bending (3). 

He died at Baghdad on Wednesday, the 28th of the first Jumada, A. H. 283 
(July, A. D. 896); some however placed his death in 284 or 276. He was in¬ 
terred in the cemetery at the Garden Gate (Bdb al-Bustdn). The cause of his 
death is thus related: Al-Kasim Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Wahb, the 
vizir of the imam (. khalif) al-Motadid dreaded incurring the satirical attacks of 
Ibn ar-Rumi and the outbursts of his malignant tongue; he therefore suborned 
(a person called ) Ibn Firas (4), who gave him a poisoned biscuit, whilst he was 
sitting in company with the vizir. When Ibn ar-Rumi had eaten it, he per¬ 
ceived that he was poisoned, and rose to withdraw, on which the vizir said 
to him : “Where are you going?” — “To the place,” replied Ibn ar-Rumi, 
“ where you sent me.” —“Well,” observed the vizir, “you will present my 
“ respects to my father.”—“ I am not taking the road to hell;” retorted the poet, 
lie then retired to his house and died some days afterwards. The physician who 
attended him administered medicines to counteract the effects of the poison, but 
it was reported that he employed by mistake a wrong drug. It is related bv 
Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Niftawaih (vol. I. p. 26) that he saw Ibn ar-Rumi at 
the point of death and asked him how he was, and that the poet answered bv re¬ 
citing these verses: 

The physician has made a mistake to my cost,—a mistake like that of the man who 
went down into the well for water and could not get up again. People will say it was a 
blunder of the doctor’s, but doctors’ blunders are strokes well aimed by fate. 

The relation which follows was made by the poet Abu Othman an->ajim “I 
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“ went to see Ibn ar-Rumi in his illness, and I found him at the last extremity ; 
“ on rising to take leave of him, he said to me : 

‘ Abu Othman! you deserve the praises of your people, and your beneficence is readier 
‘ for your friends than your reproaches. Behold thy brother and take thy fill of the 
‘ sight; for I am thinking that he shall not see you again, nor you him, once this day is 
‘ past.’ ” 

The vizir Ibn Obaid Allah was a man greatly feared, and always displaying an 
excessive propensity to bloodshed; high and low were in dread of him, for he 
never discovered a man to be rich without making him suffer for it. He died 
489 on the eve of Wednesday, the 10th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 291 (March, A. D. 
904), in the khalifate of al-Muktafi ( billah ), being then somewhat more than 
thirty years of age. The following verses were made on his death by Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Saad : 

We tasted of joy on the evening of the vizir’s death, and we shall continue to taste of 
it for three evenings longer (5). May God grant no mercy to his bones and no blessing 
to his heir. 

This vizir had a brother named Abu Muhammad al-Hasan, whom he and his 
father outlived, and some verses (which we shall give lower down) were composed 
on this event by Abu ’l-Harith an-Naufali, or rather by al-Bassami, a poet whose 
life will be found immediately after this.—I have since read in as-Samani’s Zail 
(supplement), where he gives the life of the chamberlain (al-bawwdb) AH Ibn Mu- 
kallad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Karama, that Abu ’l-Harith an-Naufali said: “I de- 
“ tested al-Kasim Ibn Obaid Allah for an injustice which he had done me, and, 
“ on the death of his brother al-Hasan, I composed these verses and placed 
“ them in the mouth of Ibn Bassam al-Bassami.” Before this passage, as-Sa- 
mani inserts these words : “ Abu Bakr as-Suli (6), who was so remarkable for 
“ his social talents, mentions that he had seen Abu ’l-Harith and that he was a 
“ man of veracity.”—The verses are: 

Say to the father of al-Kasim, now suffering under his loss: “Fortune has shown thee 
“ strange events; thou losest a son who was an ornament to the world, and another sur- 
“ vives, filled with turpitude and vices. The life of this one is as bad as the death of 
“ that; in neither case hast thou escaped misfortune.” 

The following verses were composed also on the same subject by a poet whom 
I have since discovered to be this same Abu ’l-Harith : 
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Speak to the father of al-K4sim, now suffering under his loss, and exclaim aloud: “O 
‘ ‘ thou who hast met a double misfortune! thou hast lost a son who was an ornament, but 
“ turpitude survives (in the other), and what turpitude 1 The life of this one is as the 
“ death of that: strike thy head with thy hands (in despair).’’ 


(1) This Ibn Abdfts is probably the same who bore the surname of al-JihshUri. See vol. II. p. 137. The 
author of the Fihrist makes mention also of an Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abdhs, a grammarian and a native 
of Kflfa, who composed some works on poetry, prosody, and grammar. ( Fihrist , fol.120.) A third Ibn Abdds 
was a Koran-reader (see vol. I. p. 28); and a fourth was concerned in Ibn as-Shalmaghani’s affair (see vol. 1. 
page 437). 

(2) In the autograph this name is written ’iJLiijJ!. 

(3) Literally: I see it, and over it waving the branches of youth. 

(4) The autograph has ^,1^9. 

(5) It is possible that I may have mistaken the meaning of this verse. 

(6) The life of Ab(i Bakr Muhammad as-Sflli will be found in this work. 


AL-BASSAMI THE POET. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Nasr Ibn Mansur Ibn Bassam, generally 
known by the surname of al-Bassami ,was a poet of great celebrity (1). His mother 
Umama was daughter to Hamdun an-Nadim (2). His ( poetry ) was transmitted 
down orally by Abu Bakr as-Suli, Abu Sahl Ibn Ziad, and others who had learned 
portions of it by heart. The elegance of his verses and the subtilty of his ge¬ 
nius entitled him to an eminent rank amongst the poets, but he was particularly 
noted for the keenness of his tongue and his natural turn for satire: none indeed 
could escape him; princes and vizirs, high and low, nay even his own father, 
brothers, and other members of the family had to suffer from his attacks. To 
his father he addressed the following lines : 

Were you to live the lives of twenty eagles, do you think I could die and let you sur¬ 
vive ? If I outlive you a single day, I shall show my grief by rending the bosom of—thy 
purse. 

In another of bis pieces he says : 
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When greyness cast a veil over my head, I abandoned the pursuit of vain amusements 
and of love. 0 for the days of my youth and their pleasures! O that the days of youth 
could be retrieved with money ! Renounce all amorous follies, O my heart! and forget 
the passion which warmed thee; now, that grey hairs are come, thou art good for no- 
490 thing! Cast a parting look on the world; the time for journeying forth approaches and 
the hour of farewell is come. Misfortunes keep guard over man; and, after his misfor¬ 
tunes, he leaves only a transient reputation behind. 

He once asked the vizir Ibn al-Marzuban (3) for the present of a horse, but was 
refused, on which he pronounced these lines : 

Your avarice refused me a vile broken-down horse, and you shall never see me ask for 
him again. You may say that you reserve him for your own use, hut that which you 
ride was never created by God to be reserved (4). 

The following verses were composed by him on the kdtib Asad Ibn Jahwar : 

Curses light on Fortune! she has brought strange things to pass! and having effaced 
the last vestiges of polite learning and refined taste, she gives us kdtibs whom I should 
send back to school, could I lay my hands on them. Behold an example of this in Asad 
Ibn Jahwar who assumes the air of an able kdtib. 

In another piece he says : 

When at Sar&t(5), we purloined some nights [of pleasure) from the vigilance of adverse 
fortune, and they now serve as dates in the sad pages of our life (6), and as titles an¬ 
nouncing future joys and hopes to be fulfilled. 

His father Muhammad Ibn Nasr enjoyed a large fortune and lived in a style of 
princely magnificence (7); he was remarkable for his manly and generous cha¬ 
racter, the elegance of his person, the delicacy of his table, the splendour of his 
dress, and the richness of the furniture which embellished his palace.— It is 
related that the vizir al-Kasim Ibn Obaid Allah went one day to al-Motadid, 
whom he found playing at chess, and overheard him repeating this verse : 

The life of this one is as the death of that; in neither case hast thou escaped mis¬ 
fortune. 

See ml. II. p. 300). The khalif then raised his eyes, and perceiving, with some 
confusion, that al-Kasim was present, he said to him : “0 Kasim! cut Ibn Bas- 
“ sam’s tongue off, so that it wound you no more (8).” Al-Kasim immediately 
hastened away to cut out the poet’s tongue, but al-Motadid, being informed of 
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his intention, called him back and said : “ Do him no harm, but cut his tongue 
“ off by showing him kindness and giving him some lucrative employment." 

In consequence of this order, al-Kasim appointed him director of the post-horse 
establishment in al-Awasim and the Jund of Kinnisrin, and receiver-general of 
the tolls arising from the bridges of these districts. Ibn Bassam died in the 
month of Safar, A.H. 302 (Aug.-Sept. A.D. 914 ; some say, A. H. 303. He 
was then aged upwards of seventy.— The praises of his grandfather Nasr Ibn 
Mansur were celebrated by (the poet ) Abu Tammam.— Al-Awdsim is a large dis¬ 
trict in Syria, and its capital is Antioch. Abu ’1-Ala al-Maarri mentions it in 
this verse: 

When Baghdad and its people ask concerning me, I ask concerning the people of al- 
Awftsim. 

The poet expressed himself thus because his native place, Maarra tan-Noman, 
lay in the territory of al-Awasim. At-Tabari mentions in his history that, in 
the year 170 (A. D. 786-7), Harun ar-Rashid constituted all the (northern) fron¬ 
tier of Mesopotamia and Kinnisrin into a separate district, under the name of 
al-Awasim (the protecting fortresses). —When al-Mutawakkil destroyed the tomb 
of al-Husain, the son of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, in A. H. 236 (A. D. 850-1), al-Bas- 
sami composed the following verses on the occasion : 

If the Omaiyides impiously murdered the son of the Prophet’s daughter, their descend¬ 
ants have committed as foul a deed—behold the tomb of al-Husain reduced to ruins! 

They regretted to have borne no share in his murder, and they therefore wreaked their 
hatred on his ashes. 

This tomb, with the adjoining edifices and dependencies, was razed to the 401 
foundations by al-Mutawakkil, through detestation for the memory of Ali and 
his sons al-Hasan and al-Husain; he even ordered the spot on which the tomb 
was erected to be sown with grain and irrigated, and no person was permitted 
to visit it. This is stated as a fact by historians, but whether it he true or not is 
known to God alone.—Ibn Bassam composed some works, such as a history of 
Omar Ibn Abi Rabia (9), which is the fullest and most satisfactory treatise ever 
written on the subject ; the History of al-Ahwas (10); the Mundkiddt as-Shuard 
(contradictions of the poets); an edition of his own epistles, etc. 
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il) This A Ml T-Hasan Ali Ibn Bassam is erroneously considered by Hajji Khalifa as the author of the work 
entitled ad-Dakhira ft Mahdsin Ahl il-Jazlra (the treasure, on the excellencies of the people of the Island). 
by which island is meant the Spanish peninsula. This mistake has not escaped the notice of M. de Sacy; 
see his Anthologie Grammaticale, p. 445. It appears from some of the extracts given from the Dakhtra by 
Ibn KhallikAn and from the declaration of al-Makkari (see MS. No. 704, fol. 104), that Ab(t T-Hasan Ali Ibn 
Bassam as-Shantarini ( native of Sanlarem), the author of the Dakhlra, lived in the sixth century of the Hijra 
and that he was a contemporary of al-Fath Ibn KhakAn, the author of the Kaldid al Ikiydn. M.de Gayangos 
states, I know not on what authority, that Ibn BassArn died A.H. 542 (A.D. 1147-8). See his Mohammedan 
Dynasties in Spain, vol. 1, p.370; where he announces also that he will treat more at length about him 
and his writings. I have made many but fruitless searches to find some account of him, and am much sur¬ 
prised at the silence of al-Makkari, Ibn BashkuwAl, Abd T-MahAsin, Ibn KhAkAn, ImAd ad-din, and other 
authors, on the subject. 

(2) “The kdtib Hamdfin Ibn Ismail Ibn DAwfid was the first of his family who followed the profession of a 
“ nadim, or boon companion. His son Ahmad Ibn Hamdfin was an oral transmitter of poetry and historical 
“ narrations.”—( Fihrist , No. 874, fol. 195.) 

(3) It appears from al-Makin (Elmacin) that Ibn al-MarzubAn was chamberlain to the khalif al-Mutawakkil. 
— (See Historia Saracenica, page 151.) 

(4) This is the more obvious meaning; but another is intended, namely: nothing which God has created can 
remain pure if you touch it. 

(5) As-SarAt is the name of one of those canals or rivers which united the Euphrates and Tigris. 

(6) Literally: As a date to the nights. 

(7) The autograph has jJU! not 

(8) Literally: Cut his tongue off from you. An anecdote similar to this is related of Muhammad and al- 
AbbAs Ibn MirdAs. 

(9) The life of Omar Ibn Abi Rabia is given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(10) Al-Ahwas Ibn Jaafar, the chief of the tribes descended from HawAzin, is principally known for the active 
part which he took in the celebrated combat of Shib Jabala.—(See Rasmussen's Rist. Arab, anteislam.p.7i, 
and Fresnel’s PremUre lettre sur Vhistoire desArabes avant VIslamisme, p.47.) 


AL-KADI T-TANUKHI. 

The kadi Abu ’l-Kasim Ali at-Tanukhi (1) was a native of Antioch and drew his 
descent from Kudaa by the following line: his father Muhammad was the son 
of Abu ’l-Fahm Dawud Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Tamim Ibn Jabir Ibn Hani Ibn Zaid 
Ibn Obaid Ibn Malik Ibn Murit Ibn Sarh Ibn Nizar Ibn Amr Ibn al-Harith Ibn 
Suhh Ibn Amr Ibn al-Harith—this last was one of the ancient kings of the tribe 
of Tanukh)—Ibn Fahm Ibn Taim Allah Ibn Asad Ibn Wabara Ibn Taghlib Ibn 
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Hulwan Ibn Imran Ibn al-Haf Ibn Kudaa. Abu ’1-Kasim at-Tanukhi was 
deeply learned in the doctrines of the Motazelites and in astrology. Ath-Thaalibi 
speaks of him in these terms: “He ranked among the men the most distinguished 
“ for their learning (in the law) and their acquaintance with general literature; 

‘ ‘ his noble character and excellent qualities placed him in a class apart, and the 
“ following description, which I read in a chapter of the S&hib Ibn Abbad’s 
“ works might be applied to him with justice: ‘ If you desire it, I shall be (seri- 
“ ‘ oils as) the rosary of a devotee; and, if you like, I shall be ( sweet as) the apple 
“ ‘ of Fatik (2); if you require it, I shall be (grave as) the frock of a monk, or, 
“ ‘ if you prefer it, I shall be (exhilarating as) the choicest wine of the drinker.’ 
“ He filled the place of kadi at Basra and al-Ahwaz for some years, and, on 
“ his removal from that office, he proceeded to the court of Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn 
“ Hamdan as a visitor and eulogist. That prince gave him an honourable 
“ reception, and having granted him a considerable sum for his support, he 
“ wrote to the court of Baghdad requesting the kadi’s reinstatement. Abu’1- 
“ Kasim then obtained an increase of salary and high preferment; the vizir al- 
“ Muhallabi and other powerful men of Irak took him into favour and became 
“ the ardent partisans of one whom they considered as the standard of elegant 
“ taste and the sweetest flower of their convivial meetings. He was one of the 
“ band of kadis and jurisconsults w ho formed the vizir al-Muhallabi’s social par- 
“ ties which met on two evenings of each week; all reserve was then discarded, 
“ and they freely indulged in the pleasures of the table and gave loose to gaiety. 
“ Such were the kadi Abu Bakr Ibn Kuraiya, Ibn Maruf (3), Abu ’1-Kasim 
“ at-Tanukhi, and others, not one of whom but had a long grey beard; and this 
“ was also the case with al-Muhallabi himself. At these meetings, when once a 
“ perfect familiarity was established and sociability prevailed, their ears were 
“ gratified with the charms of music, and, yielding to the excitement of gaietv, 
“ they divested themselves of the robe of gravity to indulge in wine; then,as thev 
“ passed through all the degrees of enjoyment, from hilarity to extravagance, 
“ a golden cup, weighing one thousand mithkals (4), and filled with the delicious 
“ liquor of Kutrubbul(5) or of Okbara (6), was placed in the hand of each ; in 
“ these they dipped, or rather steeped their beards, till the contents were nearly 
“ all absorbed, and they then sprinkled each other by shaking oil’ the drops. 
“ During this, they danced about in variegated dresses and in necklaces formed 
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“ of white violets and the odoriferous seeds of the gum-acacia (7). The next 
“ morning, their habitual gravity and guarded conduct were resumed with the 
“ emblems of their judicial functions and the reserved deportment of venerable 
“ doctors.” Ath-Thaalibi then gives numerous passages of his poetry, and 
from these we select the following : 

A liquor composed of sunbeams (8) is presented in a vase formed of the light of day > 
or of air, were it not solid—or else of water, were it not devoid of fluidity. When the page 
who bears it round to the right or to the left, leans forward to pour forth its contents, 
41)2 he seems to be clothed in a jasmine [white] robe, with one single sleeve of [a red colour 
like) the pomegranate blossom. 

How highly should I prize thy beauty, did thy kindness towards me correspond to it! 
Thou art a full moon; but, alas 1 the sky in which thou risest is not the sky of love. 

Youth to which hoary age succeeds not, such is thy friendship; an evil for which 
there is no physician, such is thy hatred. A portion of every soul seems combined in 
thine, and thou art therefore a friend to every soul. 

Al-Masudi states, in his Muruj adrDahab, that Abu ’1-Kasim at-Tanuki com¬ 
posed a kasida in imitation of Ibn Duraid’s Maksura, and he then quotes some 
lines from it in praise of Tanukh and Kudaa, the tribe to which the author be¬ 
longed. Another writer relates the following anecdote which he had received 
from Abu Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Askar, a SUfi, and a native of Wasit: u In 
“ the year 521 (A.D. 1127) I happened to be at Baghdad, and was sitting on the 
“ stone seat of the Abraz Gate for recreation, when three females came and sat 
“ down beside me. I immediately recited the following verse, meaning to apply 
“ it to them : 

“ Air, were it not solid; water, were it not devoid of fluidity. 

“ One of them then asked me if I knew the rest of the piece, and I replied 
“ that I knew that verse only. On this she said : ‘ If any one were to recite to 
“ ‘ you the lines which precede, and those which terminate the piece, what 
‘‘ ‘ would you give that person ?’ I replied that I had nothing to give, but that 
“ I would kiss the person on the mouth. She then recited to me the verses 
“ already mentioned, but after the first she introduced these : 

“ When you consider it and its contents, you have before your eyes a white flower 
“ enclosing a fire. One is the extreme of whiteness, and the other of redness. 
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“ When I had got the verses by heart, she said in jesting : ‘ Where is your 
“ ‘ promise?’ meaning the kiss.”—The Khatib states that Abu ’1-Kasim at-Ta- 
nukhi was born at Antioch on Sunday, the 25th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 278 (March, 
A. D. 892); that he went to Baghdad, where he learned Traditions and studied 
Hanifite jurisprudence, and that he died at Basra on Tuesday, the 7th of the 
first Rabi, A. H. 342 (July, A. D. 953). He was interred the next morning in 
a mausoleum, situated in the street of al-Mirbad, which was bought for him (9). 
Mention shall be made of his son al-Muhassin in the letter M. Both of them have 
left a dkvdn, or collection of poetry. 


(1) It has been already observed by our author, vol. I. p. 97, that TanUkh was a general denomination for 
those tribes which had settled at Bahrain. 

(2) This is probably an allusion to an apple of amber on which the name of Fatik was engraved, and which 
had been presented to the poet al-Mutanabbi by the direction of that emir. A celebrated poem, eomposea by 
al-Mutanabbi on this occasion, will be found in ll.Grangeret de Lagrange’s Anthologie arabe. 

(3) Sec vol. I. p. 379.—The life of Ibn Kuraiya is given by Ibn Khallik&n. 

(4) The cup must therefore have weighed from six to seven pounds. 

(3) The village of Kutrubbul, so celebrated for the excellence of its wine, lay between Baghdad and Okbara. 
It was much frequented by the people of the former city in their parties of pleasure and debauch. 

(6) See vol. II. page 66. 

(7) This passage may perhaps have some other meaning, which I am unable to discover. 

(8) In this piece the poet intends to describe a large white vase containing red w ine. 

(9 The autograph has: 


AN-NASHI L-ASGHAR. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Wasif al-Halla, surnamed an-Nashi al- 
Asghar (or the less), was a poet of merited celebrity for his talents, and the author 
of numerous kastdas on the family of the Prophet. He displayed also great abi¬ 
lities in scholastic theology, which science he had learned from Abu Sahl Ismail 
Ibn Ali Ibn Nubakht, and he held an eminent rank among the Shiites. Nu¬ 
merous works were composed by him. His grandfather Wasif was a slave, and 
his father Abd Allah a druggist. The surname of al-Halld was given to hint 
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495 because he made trinkets ( hilya ) of brass. Abu Bakr al-Khuwarezmi states that 
the following charming verses, composed by an-Nashi al-Asghar, were recited to 
him at Aleppo by their author : 

When 1 rebuked my friend (whom unrequited love had rendered) weary of the world (1), 
I might as well have written on water. Had he even renounced his passion after my 
reprimand, that love which was at first a spontaneous movement would have still re¬ 
mained a duty (2). 

In the year 325 (A. D. 936-7) he went to Kiifa and taught his own poetry in 
the great mosque ; al-Mutanabbi, who was then a boy, attended his lessons and 
took them down in writing. The following passage from one of an-Nashi’s ka- 
sidas was written down by al-Mutanabbi under the author’s dictation : 

As a secret thought is the point of his spear, it is always buried deep in the heart (3). 
His sword is like the pact made with him at Ghadir Khumm (4); the necks of mankind are 
formed to receive it (5). 

The same thought has been thus versified by al-Mutanabbi: 

In the tumult of battle the enemy’s heads are as eyes, and thy sword then seems to have 
been formed out of sleep (6). Thy lances also are made of thoughts, for it is into the 
hearts alone that they enter. 

An-Nashi had visited the court of Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan at Aleppo, and 
that prince overwhelmed him with the marks of his generosity. When he de¬ 
cided on taking his departure, he addressed the following farewell lines to his 
patron : 

I bid farewell, but that reluctantly; and, forced by fate, I make a sacrifice to which I 
should never have willingly consented. I depart in grief, which is now the only compa¬ 
nion of my soul; if indeed I can depart and not leave my soul behind. You removed 
from me a weight of misery in loading me with favours and with honours; and these 
we refer to God alone for retribution. May He protect you whose religion is protected 
by thy sword ! May He conduct you to a garden of happy life, ever green and ever flou¬ 
rishing. 

The lines which follow are attributed to him by ath-Thaalibi, but in a sub- 
quent part of this writer’s work, he gives them as the production of Abu Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn al-Munajjim (7): 

If you cannot attain the honours which are coveted by noble minds, cease your efforts 
and seek a foreign land. How often has a life of ease become irksome! and how often 
have fatigues and toils yielded repose 1 
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This piece also is by an-Nashi : 

If the feelings of a friend be alienated from me wrongfully (8), I try to give him rea¬ 
sons to justify his conduct; I expostulate not, lest I should irritate him more, and I make 
him feel that my silence is a reproach sufficient. And if I am tormented by an ignorant 
pretender to knowledge, ever ready to assert the wrong for the right, I honour him with 
my silence, for silence often answers for an answer. 

His poetry contains a number of fine thoughts. He died A. H. 366 'A. U. 
976-7), but some say that he expired on Wednesday, the 5th of Safar, A. H. 365 
(October, A.D. 975), at Baghdad. His birth took place, A.H. 271 (A.D. 884-5 . 


(1) For oJjUi read 

(2) The poet means to say that the real merit of the lady would be acknowledged even on cool reflection. 

(3) literally: It has no departure from the hearts. The verses are in praise of Ali Ibn TAlib, as is proved 
by the first hemistich of the second verse, which is written thus in the autograph and in one of my own ma¬ 
nuscripts: pirj 

(4) See vol. I. page 162, note (8). 

(5) In Arabic, the idea of being bound by a pact is expressed thus: They have placed the pact of the other 
party as a collar around their necks, 

(6) That is: Thy sword falls upon the foeman’s head as naturally as sleep upon the eye. 

(7) Ath-Tha&libi mentions at least four different persons bearing the name of Ibn ai-Munajjim; they all 
composed verses and flourished, it would appear, in the time of Saif ad-Dawlat. They were distinguished by 
the additional surnames of AbCi Muhammad, Abd T-Fath, Abd T-Hasan Babek Ibn Ali, Abd Isa, and Hibat 
Allah. Ibn Khallik&n gives the lives of two others a few pages farther on. 

(8) The autograph has Li^ J . 


AZ-ZAHI THE POET. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Ali Ibn Ishak Ibn Khalaf, generally known by the surname of 494 
az-Zahi, was a celebrated poet and a native of Baghdad. He excelled in descrip¬ 
tion, and his productions abound with beauties. The Khatib speaks of him in 
the History of Baghdad, and, after mentioning that his poetry offers many fine 
examples of simile and other figures of rhetoric, he states his belief that his po¬ 
etical compositions are not numerous, and he then gives us to understand that 
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he was a seller of cottons and kept a shop in the Grant of ar-Rabi (1). Amid 
ad-Dawlat Abu Saad Ibn Abd ar-Rahim (2) gives him a place in his Tabakdl as- 
Shuard, and says : “lie was born on Monday, the 19th of Safar, A. H. 318 
“ (March, A.D. 930); he died at Baghdad on Wednesday, the 19th of the latter 
“ Jumada, A. H. 352 (July, A.D. 963), and was buried in the cemetery of the 
“ Koraish. His poetical works fill four volumes, and the greater part are in 
“ honour of the family of Muhammad, or in praise of Saif ad-Dawlat, the vizir 
“ al-Muhallabi, and other great men of the epoch.” He adds that az-Zahi com¬ 
posed pieces in all the various styles of poetry, and quotes the following lines as 
his : 


Thy aversion for my love has torn the veil off my passion, and my tears serve only 
to expose me more. I did not reject the control of prudence, till I saw the beauty of 
the ringlets which adorned thy cheeks. Yet 1 often before saw handsome faces, but, to 
my misfortune, my choice fell on thine. 

In describing the violet, az-Zahi employs the following comparison .- 

Azure flowers from the garden, surpassing the sapphire in colour and borne on stems 
too feeble to support them (3); they appear like the first flame given out by a match tip¬ 
ped with sulphur. 

By the same : 

A wine so transparent in the cup that it resembles the light which dawns over the do¬ 
main of man. It is so clear (4) and limpid in the glass that it appears not, and the vase 
which contains it seems to be empty. 

The following is one of the beautiful passages offered by his poems: 

Fair ladies, the glances of whose eyes are such, that they seem to brandish swords and 
unsheath daggers. They accosted me one day in the recess of the valley, and they de¬ 
luded my heart, which was deluding itself with assumed insensibility. When they un¬ 
veiled, they were full moons; when they drew their veil, they were crescents; when they 
moved with dignity, their waists were pliant wands; and when they turned their heads, 
they displayed the tender looks of the gazelle. From their necks encircled with pearls, 
their heads seemed to rise like stars; they were formed to do harm to our hearts (5). 


This mode of enumerating female charms has been often employed by poets, 
but was never given under so admirable a form as this. Al-Mutanabbi has said 
on the subject : 
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In her aspect, a moon; in her movements, a branch of willow; in odour, ambergris: 
in looks, a gazelle. 

And ath-Thaalibi quotes the following description of a musician by a contem¬ 
porary poet, which is in the same style : 

I devote my life for thee, O most charming of mortals and fittest object of a lover's at¬ 
tachment ! Thy countenance is, by its beauty, the solace of our eyes; and thy voice, by 
its sweetness, the delight of our ears. When ladies asked me to describe thee, I told 
them the strangest tale: “In looks,” said I, “ she is a gazelle, in song a nightingale, in 
“ countenance an anemone, and in graceful port a wand.” 

To avoid lengthening this notice, we shall abstain from giving other examples 
of the same kind (6).— “ Zdhi,” says as-Samani, “ is a relative adjective derived 
“ from ( Zdh ) the name of a village in the dependencies of Naisapur, to which 
“ place a number of persons are indebted for their surname.” He then adds : 
“ But as for Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Ishak Ibn Khalaf al-Baghdadi, who was sur- 
“ named az-Zahi, I cannot say whether he derived that appellation from the 
“ village of which we are speaking or not; all I know of him is, that he was a 
“ native of Baghdad and a good poet.” 


(1) See vol. I. page 526. 

(2) According to Hajji Khalifa, in his bibliographical dictionary under the head of Tabakdt as-Shuard, a 
work bearing this title was composed by the vizir AbA Said Muhammad Ibn al-Husain Ibd Abd ar-Rahim, 
who died A.H. 338. This date cannot be exact, for an extract from that vizir’s work, quoted by Ibn Khallikan 
in the life of Ibn NAbakht (page 319 of this volume', proves that he wrote subsequently to A.H. 431. Ahu T- 
MahAsin is more satisfactory; he says in the ffujdm, under the year 439: “In this year died AbA Said .11 u- 
“ hammad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abd ar-Rahim, vizir to Jalal ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih. Having lost heavy 
“ sums by the exactions of the Turkish troops, he was placed under the necessity of quitting Baghdad 
“ and seeking concealment in Jazlra tibni Omar, where he remained till his death, which occurred in the 
“ month of ZA T-Kaada (April-May, A.D. 1048'."—Ibn KhallikAn writes his surname Abd Saad, and as such 
I have printed it in the life of Bishr Ibn Ghai&th al-Marisi, where we find attributed to him another work, 
entitled {an-Nutaf tea ’ t-Turaf ). In all the other works which I have examined, his surname is written Aba 
Said. For the turbulent conduct of the Turkish troops under Jalal ad-Dawlat, see Abb T-FedA’s Annuls, 
year 423, and Wilken’s edition of Mirkhond’s History of the Buides, page 9o. 

(3) Read in the printed text 

(4) The autograph has 

y 

(5) Literally: As detriments to the heart’s core. 

(6) Before this, in the Arabic text, a piece of two verses is inserted, which the author had added at a later 
period. They arc not fit for translation. 


49 
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IBN AL-MUNAJJIM AN-NADIM. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Yahya Ibn Abi Mansur al-Munajjim was the boon com¬ 
panion ( nadim ) of al-Mutawakkil and a member of his intimate society. On the 
death of his patron, he continued in the highest favour with the khalifs who suc¬ 
ceeded ; being permitted to sit in their presence when they gave audience from 
the throne, and enjoying their confidence to such a degree that they entrusted 
him with the knowledge of all their secret intentions and proceedings. The 
favour in which they held him, high as it was, continued without intermission 
to the last. Before his connection with the khalifs, he had placed himself under 
the patronage of Muhammad Ibn Ishak Ibn Ibrahim al-Musabi(1); he then became 
acquainted with al-Fath Ibn Khakan (2), for whose use he formed a library con¬ 
sisting chiefly of philosophical treatises ; and he augmented that vizir’s collec¬ 
tion of books manifold by the immense uumber of works which he had copied for 
the express purpose, and none of which existed therein before. He knew by 
heart and could repeat correctly a great quantity of ancient poems and historical 
narrations, but his skill lay principally in vocal music, (and the airs which he sung 
were ) obtained by him from Ishak Ibn Ibrahim al-Mausili (vol, I. p. 183), with 
whom he had been personally acquainted. He is the author of some works, 
such as an account of the anteislamic and the Moslim poets, a life of Ishak Ibn 
Ibrahim al-Mausili, a treatise on boiled wine (3), etc. That he had a talent for 
poetry is proved by the following verses of his on the taif al-khial (4) : 

Dearer to me, by Allah! than my father, is that object which appeared to me in the 
darkness, like the smile of the glimmering morn. Its aspect increased my passion and 
tilled my heart with flames. Who can cure a heart smitten and enamoured, which beats 
yet stronger the more I strive to calm it? The image of my beloved made me a visit (in 
my dream), but that has only served (S) to destroy my repose for ever. 

Some other elegant passages in verse composed by the Nadim are still extant. 
He lived long enough to pay his court to al-Motamid, and he died in the latter 
part of that khalif’s reign. It was at Sarra-man-raa that he breathed his last, 
A. H. 275 (A.D. 888-9). He left a number of sons, all of them distinguished 
for their honourable character and convivial talents .- notices of some of them 
will be found in this work under the proper heads. 
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;i) Muhammad Ibn Ishak al-Mus<lbi was governor of the province of Fars. 

(2) His life is given by Ibn Khallikitn. 

(3) See vol. II. page 46, note C9). 

(4) See vol. I. Introd. page xxxvi. 

(3) I read for j 1 j in the second hemistich; the autograph has $\y, but the measure of the verse does 
not seem to allow this reading. 


IBN AL-MUNAJJIM THE POET. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi Abd Allah Harun Ibn Ali Ibn Yahya Ibn Abi Man¬ 
sur al-Munajjim, the celebrated poet, belonged to a family which produced many 490 
elegant scholars, men of refined taste, whose agreeable qualities rendered them 
the companions of khalifs and vizirs in their parties of pleasure. The Sdhib Ibn 
Abbad admitted him into his society, and composed the following verses in bis 
honour: 

The descendants of al-Munajjim are gifted with a vivid intellect, and their literary 
talents are conspicuous in Persian and in Arabic. I persevered in praising them and 
extolling their merit, till I was accused for excessive partiality. 

Among the number of charming verses composed by Abu ’1-IIasan Ibn al- 
Munajjim are some which have been set to music. One of his pieces is as 
follows : 

Motives for affection subsist between thee and me; and the relationship which we bear 
each other is that of love (l' 1 . (Sighing for thee,) I blame time for its delay, and my re¬ 

proaches shall long continue, unless they effect an amendment by which that delay may 
be annulled. 0 thou who refusest me thy presence and thy letters! tell me if I am to 
hope that this double privation may cease? Were it not for the allurements of hope, a 
heart arrayed in the garb of suffering had been broken on thy account. But let us not 
despair of divine favour; the separated are sometimes reunited, and the absent may 
perhaps return again. 

He addressed the following lines to Ibn al-Khuwarezmi, who had hurt his 
foot by a fall : 

How could a stumble hurt the man who, in affairs of importance, never made a false 
step but he recovered from it? How could harm reach a foot which always trod in the 
path of honour (2) ? 

vot.. II. iO 
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He composed a great deal of poetry, and numerous amusing anecdotes are 
told of him. His other works are, a treatise on the month of Ramadan, drawn 
up by him for the khalif ar-Radi; the Kitdb an-Nir&z wa ’l-Mihrigdn (book of the 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes ); a refutation of al-Khalil ( Ibn Ahmad’s') system of 
prosody; a work commencing with the genealogy of his own family, undertaken 
at the request of the vizir al-Muhallabi, but left unfinished; an essay on the dif¬ 
ference between the style of Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi and that of Ishak al-Mausili 
in the art of vocal music; the Kitdb al-Lafz al-Muhit, etc. (the comprehensive 
declaration, being a refutation of the assertions made by al-Lakit) (3); this is an 
answer to Abu ’1-Faraj al-Ispahani’s work, entitled al-Fark wa 'l-Miydr bain al- 
Aughad wa ’l-Ahrdr (difference between the noble and the rabble and appreciation of 
their relative worth). This Ibn al-Munajjim was son to the author of the Kitdb al- 
Bdri (A), a work containing a choice of extracts from the productions of the later 
poets, and grandson to the Abu ’1-Hasan Ibn al-Munajjim of whom an account 
has been given in the preceding article. His birth took place on the 9th of 
Safar, A. H. 276 (June, A. D. 889); some say in 277; he died on Wednesday, 
the 16th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 352 (July, A. D. 963). He persevered till 
the end of his life in the custom of wearing his hair dyed (5). 


(1) This verse is not given in the autograph. 

(2) Literally: Which never trod but towards an honourable station. 

(3) The word lakit signifies a foundling. It does not appear why this appellation should have been given 
to the author of the Kitdb al-Aghdni. 

(4) The life of Hardn Ibn Ali al-Munajjim is given in this dictionary. 

(5) See vol.I. page 46, note (3). 


ABU L-FATH AL-BUSTI. 


Abu ’l-Fath Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Busti, a kdtib and a poet of great celebrity, 
was the author of (the work entitled ): at-Tarika tal-Anika f ’t-Tajnis (1), al-Anis al- 
Badi at-Tdsis (the pleasing path, designed as a treatise on paronomasia and as a delight- 
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ful companion by the solidity of the principles ivhich it lays down) (2). As specimens 
of the elegance which he attained (in expression and thought , we shall quote the 
following phrases : “ He that does good to the man that wrongs him confounds 
“ the man that is jealous of him.”—“ He who yields to his anger loses his civi- 
“ lity.”—“ The fashions of lords are lords of the fashions.”—“A sign of your 
“ good fortune is your keeping within bounds.”—“Bribes are the means of 
“ success.”—“The most foolish of men is he who is scornful to his brethren 
“ and presumptuous towards his sovereign.”—“ The mind is a sun, and the un- 
“ derstanding its rays.”—“Fate mocks at wishes.”—“Definition of temperance: 

“ To be content with a strict sufficiency.”—“ There is no mending a torn darn.” 

We shall here give some striking passages from his poetry : 

When he flourishes his pen on going to use it, he makes you forget the bravest warrior 497 
that ever flourished a spear (3). When he rests his fingers upon the paper, all the writers 
in the world confess themselves his slaves (4). 

Some men clothe themselves in silk, whilst a wretched body is concealed beneath. It 
is thus that people paint their cheeks when suffering from a tumour in the lungs. 

When you try to amuse people in talking of past events and those which are to come, 
avoid repetitions, for their minds are placed in hostility to repetitions (5). 

Endure thy brother’s temper, be it what it may; you cannot hope to amend it. 

How could you expect to succeed, since his body contains four humours placed in it by 
nature ? 

That part of his poetry composed in the alliterative style called tajnis is very 
copious. He died at Bukhara, A.H. 400 (A.D. 1109-10); some say A.H. 401. 

—We have given the explanation of the word Busti ( vol. I. p. 477). I read, at 
the beginning of his collected poetical works, that he bore the names of Abu ’1- 
Fath Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husain lbn Yusuf Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd 
al-Aziz, and this may, perhaps, have been the case. 


(1) The autograph has ^ 2 ,. 

(2) I follow the authority of Abtt ’1-Fedi (see Annuls , year 400) in taking Tarlka, as here mentioned, fur 
the title of a book, but must acknowledge having doubts on the subject, as no such work is noticed by Hajji 
Khalifa. It it be really a title, some quibble is intended by the words Tajnis and Tdsis, one of which is a 
term of rhetoric and the other of prosody. It strikes me however that the whole passage may apply to the 
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man himself, as it might be rendered thus: “A poet of great celebrity, was noted for the pleasing way in 
“ which he employed paronomasias (or alliteration), and was a delightful companion by the solidity of the 
“ principles which he laid down.” 

(3) For ilili read dub. Both words are identic in signification. 

(4) As these verses abound in the figure of Arabic rhetoric called tajnls, or alliteration, their merit is lost 
in the translation. 

(5) In the original Arabic these verses offer another curious example of tajnis. 


AT-TIHAMI THE POET. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad at-Tihami, a celebrated poet, is spoken of 
in these terms by Ibn Bassam in his Dakhira: “He was renowned for his abi- 
‘ ‘ lities and possessed a cutting tongue; between him and all the varied modes 
‘ 6 of expression the path was free ; his poetry indicated as clearly ( the talents ) 
‘ ‘ which had fallen to his lot, as the coolness of the zephyr denotes the presence 
“ of the morn, and it disclosed his exalted station in science as plainly as the 
“ tear reveals the secret of love.” His collected poetical works form a small vo¬ 
lume, but the greater portion of the pieces is exquisite ; one of his most grace¬ 
ful passages is contained in a long kasida, composed in praise of the vizir Abu 
1-Kasim Ibn al-Maghribi (1), where he says: 

When the lips of the flowers on the hills and those of our ( mortal) beauties were 
smiling, tasked my friend which were the fairest to the sight: “I know not,” said he; 
“ all of them are anthemis blossoms (2).” 

A similar thought is expressed in the following lines, attributed to ( Hibat Allah) 
Ibn Sana ’1-Mulk, a poet whose life will be found in this work : 

I hesitated, thinking the teeth (of my helmed) Sulaima to be anthemis buds, and taking 
these for teeth. I therefore kissed them all, to dispel my doubts; and every person who 
feels earnest ( in such matters) would do the same. 

In one of his eulogistic passages he has surpassed all competition, where he 
says: 
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His gifts are ample; yet he thinks them small, though the copious rains of autumn are 
shamed [by their abundance). Compared with the beneficence which he sheds around, 
the swollen cloud would be called a vapour, and oceans, rivulets. 

He composed a most beautiful elegy on the loss of his son, who died a hov; 
and I am only prevented from giving it here because people say that it brings ill 
luck; hut as two of the verses, descriptive of envious men, contain an unusual 
(but elegant ) idea; I shall insert them : 

I pity those who envy me, because hatred burns within their bosoms. They see God's 
kindness towards me, and thus their eyes are in paradise whilst their hearts are in hell. 

In the same piece he thus expresses his contempt for the world : 

It is composed of turbid elements, yet you hope to find it free from dregs and lees ! He 
who requires of time what is contrary to its nature, is as the man who seeks in water for 
a brand of fire. He who expects what is impossible, builds his hopes on the brink of a 
tottering sand-bank. 

In this piece also he says : 

I reside in the vicinity of foes, but he ( whom l have lost ) sojourns near his lord; how 
different that neighbourhood from mine 1 The parching heat which consumes my heart 
has changed my hair to grey, and this light colour is the flame of that inward fire. 

The idea expressed in the last verse is taken from a piece by Abu Nasi - Said 
Ibn as-Shah, where he says : 

“ Thy cheeks,” said she, “ are darkened with hair, and that spoils the fairest faces.” 

I replied: “Thou hast kindled a fire in my heart, and the smoke has settled on my 
“ cheeks.” 

The following verses belong to one of his long kasidas: 

How often have I warned you against the land of IlijAz, for its gazelles ( maidens ) are 
accustomed to make its lions (Aeroes) their prey. You wished to pursue the hinds (3) of 
HijAz; but, unfavoured by fate, ’twas you who became their prey. 

One of his best-known pieces is this: 

In the company of noble-minded men there is always room for another; friendship, it 
is true, renders difficulties easy. A house may be too small for eight persons, yet friend¬ 
ship will make it hold a ninth. 


498 
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A fine verse from one of his kasidas is the following : 

If Time, who is the father of mortals, treats you ill, reproach not then his children 
when they do the same. 

“ At-Tihami arrived secretly in Egypt with a great number of letters which 
u he was bearing to the Banu Kurra from Hassan Ibn Mufarrij (4) Ibn Daghfal 
“ al-Badawi (5); and being arrested, he represented himself as a member of the 
“ tribe of Tamim. On a closer examination, he was discovered to be at-Tihami 
“ the poet, and they cast him into the prison of Cairo called Khazdna tal-Burmd. 
u This occurred on the 25th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 416 (June, A. D. 1025). 
“ On the 9th of the first Jumada in the same year, he was put to death secretly, 
“ in the place where he was confined. He was of a tawny complexion.” I 
extracted the foregoing passage from an historical work by a native oft Egypt, in 
which he gives an account, day by day, of the events which passed in that coun¬ 
try. I have seen only one volume of it, and do not know how many it con- 
499 sisted of.— Some time after at-Tihami’s death, he was seen in a dream (6) by 
one of his friends, who asked him how God had treated him? to which he 
replied: “ He has pardoned me.”—“For which of your deeds ?” said the friend. 
—“ For having said in an elegy on the death of a little boy of mine : 

‘ I reside in the vicinity of foes, but he sojourns near his Lord; how different that 
‘ neighbourhood from mine!’ ” 

— Tih&mi is the relative adjective derived from Tihdma, a name given to Mekka. 
It is for this reason that the blessed Prophet was surnamed at-Tihdmi. The same 
name is also given to the mountains and other regions which form the exten¬ 
sive province between Hijaz and the frontiers of Yemen. I do not know whether 
it was from the city or from the province that the poet took his surname. 


(1) See vol. I. page 450. 

(2) The flower of the anlhemis being white, Arabic poets compare ladies’ teeth to it. 

(3) For read A-w, 

(4) I follow the orthography of the autograph. 

(8) The Arabic tribe of the Band Korra inhabited the province of Barka and took up arms for AbCi Rakwa 
the Omaiyide, when he attempted to expel the Fatimites from Egypt. See an account of this revolt in M. de 
Sacy’s Expose de Vhistoire des Druzes, tom. I. p. cccxvii et seq. It was their former hostility to al-Hakim 
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which now induced HassAn Ibn Mufarrij, the chief of the tribe of Tai, to court their alliance against that 
khalif’s son, az-Zabir; at-TihAmi was the secret agent in this affair, which totally failed. HassAn had already 
revolted against al-HAkim some years before. See Druzes, p.cccl. 

(6! Seevol.I. p.46, note (7). 


IBN NUBAKHT THE POET. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Nubakht, a good poet, but unkindly used 
by fortune, led a life of uninterrupted misery and privation, and died at Misr in 
the month of Shaaban, A.H. 416 (October, A.D. 1025). He was interred at the 
expense of the kdtib and poet Wali ad-Dawlat Abu Muhammad Ahmad Ibn Ali, 
surnamed Ibn Khairan, who was recorder of the diplomas and commissions issued 
by az-Zahir Ibn al-Hakim, sovereign of Egypt. He also left a small volume of 
poetry, in which are found these well-known lines : 

You listen to slanderers traducing me, and you hold me in such slight esteem that you 
contradict not their false reports. But were thy image to visit me in the sweetest of 
dreams and slander thee, I should even renounce sleep! 

I mention Ibn Khairan here, without allotting him a separate article, because 
the date of his death is unknown to me, and in this work I confined my notice 
to persons the time of whose decease is ascertained. — I have since discovered an 
account of his life, with some extracts from his poetry, in the Tabakdt as-Shuard 
of the vizir Abu Saad Amid ad-Dawlat (1) : “ He was a handsome young man,” 
says this writer, “ and intelligence of his death was brought to us in the month 
“ of Ramadan, A. II. 431 (May-June, A. D. 1040).” I became acquainted with 
this passage when at Cairo, towards the end of the year 674 (A.D. 1276'. 


(1) See note (2), page 311 of this volume. 
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SARI AD-DILA. 

Abu ’1-IIasan Ali Ibn Abd al-Wahid, a jurisconsult of Baghdad and a poet of 
considerable reputation, was generally known by the appellations of Sari ad-Dila 
(the slain by blandishments), Katil al-Ghawashi ( the victim of sudden misfortunes'), 
and Zu ’r-Rakaatain (the afflicted with double madness) (1). Ar-Rashid Abu ’1- 
Husain Ahmad Ibn az-Zubair, the same whose life has been given (vol. I. p.\ 43), 
names him in the Kitdb al-Jindn, and then says : u In poetry he trod the same 
“ path as Abu ’r-Rakamak (vol. I. p. 116), and a humorous kastda was com- 
“ posed by him, the concluding verse of which is such that, if he had never 
“ made another on the same subject, it would have sufficed to place him in the 
“ highest degree of eminence and obtain for him the palm of victory. It is the 
“ following: 

‘ He who has missed acquiring either knowledge or riches is on a level with the dogs.’ 

300 “ He came to Egypt, A. H. 412 (A. D. 1021-2), and celebrated the praises of 

“ (the khalif) az-Zahir li-Izaz din Illah.” I read, in a copy of his collected 
poetical works, that his (Sari adrDild's ) names were Abu ’1-Hasan Muhammad Ibn 
Abd al-Wahid al-Kassar al-Basri (the fuller of Basra); God best knows which of 
us is right! This poet died suddenly, A.H. 412 (A.D. 1021 -2), of an obstruction 
of the windpipe, which took him at the house of the Sharif al-Bat’hai (2). I am 
inclined to think that this occurred at Misr (Old Cairo), for I took the date of his 
death from the diary of which I have spoken in the life of at-Tihami (seep. 318). 
My opinion is confirmed also by Ibn az-Zubair’s statement that he came to Egypt 
in that very year. It was of him that Abu ’1-Ala says in one of his poems : 

Thou wast called Sdri (the vanquisher), but this word underwent the intensitive permu¬ 
tation and assumed the form of fail (3). 

In the piece from which this line is taken, Abu ’1-Ala excuses himself for not 
furnishing Sari ad-Dila with wine and other requisites for a social party, but 
informs him that he has sent him a small sum to defray the expenses. 
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Cl) These were probably admired expressions which first occurred in his verses and were then applied to 
him by the public as surnames. For a similar reason the poet Muslim Ibn al-Walid was surnamed the van¬ 
quished by the fair. See vol. I. of this work, p. 25, note (3). 

(2) It must be remarked here that Ibn Khallik&n is mistaken in supposing this verse to have been addressed 
to the poet Sari ad-Dild, for it appears from the text of Abfl T-A14’s poem, and from the commentary, that 
the person to whom he wrote bore the surname of Sari al-Bain. As for the verse itself, it contains an allu¬ 
sion which can be best understood by persons acquainted with the native system of Arabic grammar. The 
meaning is equivalent to this: “You were called the vanquisher sdrt) because your amusing con- 

“ versation vanquished the pains of absence al bain) felt by disconsolate lovers. But that name 

“ assumed the intensitive form, characterised, in grammar, by the typef/aff and it thus became sari 




the great vanquisher).’’ 


It must be observed that sari signifies both vanquisher and vanquished ; 


Abft T-A14 takes it here in the former meaning, but the commentary on his works informs us that it was a mere 
licence on his part, since the name Sari al-Bain, when applied to this particular individual, means vanquished 
by (the pains of) absence. 


SURR-DURR. 

The rdis and kdtib ('I) Abu Mansur Ali Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn al-Fadl, gene¬ 
rally known by surname of Surr-Durr, was one of the most eminent poets of 
his time. He combined in his compositions excellence of expression with beauty 
of thought, and his verses bear the stamp of grace and brilliancy. His collected 
poetical works form a small volume, and how exquisitely has he said in one of 
these kaddas: 

VVe ask how are the ferns of Najd (2), but the willow of the sands (3) knows best what 
we mean. The mask is now thrown off, and we care no longer whether we name thee 
openly or designate thee by a surname (4). Nay, were I to exclaim: O Sulaima! people 
would tell me that I only mean Lubaina. How dear to me is thy image, visiting my 
dreams and pouring forth illusions and false happiness from the cup of sleep. Through¬ 
out the night my eyelids were its steed; why then should it complain to thee of fatigue 
and pain (5). Thus, by night we seemed never to have parted, and by day never to have 
met. 

In describing his grey hairs he says: 

I weep not the departure of my youth, but I weep because my appointed time draws 
near. Hair are the leaves of the human tree, and when they wither, the branches arc 
soon dried up. 

H 
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Speaking of a dark-complexioned girl, he has the following pretty thought: 

I loved her for her darkness and smoothness; the dark spot of my heart (6) was an 
image of her colour. It was only to resemble her that the full moon ever consented to 
suffer an eclipse. It is in honour of her that the epochs of time are dated by nights (7). 

His father’s avarice procured him the nickname of Surr-Baar ( bag of dung), 
but the son, having unexpectedly displayed a superior talent for poetry, re¬ 
ceived the surname of Surr-Durr (bag of pearls). A poet of that age, and whose 
life we shall give, Abu Jaafar Masud al-Bayadi, attacked him in these lines : 

301 For his avarice your father was named Bag of Dung; but you ungratefully scatter 

abroad what he treasured up, and call it poetry. 

I must say, however, that this satirist is unjust, for Surr-Durr’s poetry is 
charming; but an enemy cares not what he says. Surr-Durr lost his life acci¬ 
dentally A. H. 465 (A. D. 1072-3) ; a pitfall for taking lions had been dug at a 
village on the road to Khorasan, and into this he fell. He was born somewhat 
earlier than the year 400 (A. D. 1009). We shall speak of him again in the life 
of the vizir Fakhr ad-Dawlat Muhammad Ibn Jahir. 


(1) From the titles of rdis and kdtib I should infer that Surr-Durr held a high place in the civil service. 

(2) The province of Najd is the Arcadia of the Arabic poets. As the nomadic Arabs employed a species of 
fern in covering their huts and closing the chinks, the word is often used by the poets to designate the dwell¬ 
ings of a friendly tribe and also those who reside in them. 

(3) The willow of the sands; a slender-waisted Arab maiden living with her tribe in the desert. 

(i) Lovers made it a point of discretion not to tell who their mistress was. 

(5) “ Cette image gtait censde venir de la part de la mattresse pour avoir des nouvelles de l’amant.” Notice 
on the 1'aif al-Khidl, inserted by me in the Journal Asiatique for April, 1838. 

(6) The Moslims suppose that there is a black spot or stain in the centre of the heart,— the sign, it seems, 
of original sin. 

(7) In Arabic dates it is not the day, but the night of the month which is assigned. 
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AL-BAKHARZI. 

Abu ’1-IIasan Ali Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Abi ’t-Taiyib al-Bakharzi, an illus¬ 
trious poet, was the pearl of his age for talent and genius, and bore away the 
palm in prose and verse. When a young man, he studied the Shafite system of 
jurisprudence, and attended with assiduity the lectures of Abu Muhammad al- 
Juwaini, the father of the Imam al-Haramain; he next cultivated the art of 
penmanship, and obtained occasional employment in the office of the secretary 
of state. He passed his life in an alternation of riches and poverty, and expe¬ 
rienced surprising vicissitudes of fortune in his travels and sojournings. His 
taste for literature having prevailed over his inclination for the law, he 
gained the reputation of an elegant scholar, and devoted his time to the double 
task of learning Traditions respecting the Prophet and of composing verses. He 
drew up a continuation to ath-Thaalibi’s Yatima tad-Dahr, and entitled it Dumyat 
tal-Kasr wa Osra tahl il-Asr (statue of the palace, and the essence extracted from our 
contemporaries ). This work, which includes a great number (of poets), received 
a supplement, entitled Wishdh ad-Dumya (girdle of the statue), from the pen of 
Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Zaid al-Baihaki: it is thus that as-Samani gives the au¬ 
thor’s name in his treatise, the Zail, or Supplement (1), but Imad ad-din, in his 
Kharida, calls him Sharaf ad-din Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Hasan al-Baihaki. 
The latter writer gives also some extracts from his poems (2). The diwdn, or 
collection of al-Bakharzi’s poetical works, forms a large volume, and the majority 
of the pieces is very good. An original idea of his is the following .- 


I complain of the wounds (inflicted on my heart) by those cheeks which are encircled by 
scorpions (ringlets) (3). I, who have a father living, weep for the pearls of thy mouth ; 
how then can it, which is an orphan (an exquisite object), be always smiling ? 

Describing an intense frost, he says: 

How many have been the true believers who, torn by the claws of winter, envied the 
inhabitants of hell 1 Behold the water-fowl in their nestling-places, ready to prefer the 
heat of the fire and the spit 1 If you throw up into the air the drops which remain in 
your wine-cup, they will return to you hardened into beads of cornelian. O you that 
possess the two woods (1)! neglect them not, but let music strike up from one and flame 
from the other (5). 
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One of his pieces contains the following passage : 

O Thou who hast disclosed the brightness of morning from the pearly teeth (of my be- 
*>02 loved), and caused the night to dwell in her ringlets 1 Thou hast made me the slave of 
an idol formed by thyself; by it thou hast tempted me, and long hast thou excited my 
sadness! No wonder that the fire of passion consumeth my heart; (/sett-)fire is the meet 
desert of him who serveth idols. 


Al-Bakharzi was murdered at Bakharz, whilst engaged in a party of pleasure ; 
this occurred in the month of Zu ’1-Kaada, A.H. 467 (June-July, A.D. \ 075), and 
the crime remained unpunished.— Bdkharz is the name of a tract of country near 
Naisapur, including a number of villages and grounds under cultivation; it has 
produced many eminent men. 


(1) See vol. II. page 157. 

(2) Ibn KhalliMn quotes here two verses as a specimen. They both finish with the same word to which a 
different meaning is given in each case, but their profanity and indecence repel translation. 

(3) See vol.I. Introduction, page xxxvi. 

(4) By the two woods he means firewood and a lute, which in Arabic is called the wood ( al-M ); whence the 
European name. 

(5) Literally: Strike a wood and burn a wood (harrik Man wa harrig Man). 


IBN AFLAH THE POET. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Ali Ibn Aflah al-Absi, surnamed Jamal al-Mulk (the beauty of the 
kingdom), was a poet of considerable reputation, fully justified by the elegance of 
his genius, the beauty of his eulogiums, and the number of his satires. He cele¬ 
brated the praises not only of the khalifs, but of the persons holding a subordi¬ 
nate rank; and having travelled to the different provinces of the empire, he 
visited the princes and the men in high station ( obtaining solid tokens of their satis¬ 
faction in return for his panegyrics). I have seen the diwdn, or collection, of his 
poetical works ; it is a middle-sized volume, drawn up by himself and accom¬ 
panied by an introduction and a postscript of his own composition. He there 
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mentions the precise number which it contains of verses having the same rhyme, 
and the whole is digested with much care and attention. I extracted from it the 
following lines in which he addresses his beloved : 


O thou who knowest not the force of that love which torments me—who conceivest not 
my fruitless pains and sufferings! Thou showest equal indifference towards the lover 
captivated by thy charms (1), and him whose heart is free from thy power and without a 
wound. Had I known that thy character was such, I had not rejected my friend’s ad¬ 
vice when he warned me against thee. It was never my intention to forget thee, till 
forced thereto by the excess of thy cruelty. 

On a girl who was far from being handsome : 

It was not because I disliked the handsome and preferred the ugly that I loved her with 
a passion so fantastic; but I was too jealous to love a fair one, seeing that all men love 
the fair. 

Ibn al-Motazz (vol. II. p. 41) has the following lines on a similar subject : 


My heart leans from this one to that one, and sees nothing to dislike; it is passionate 
for beauty, as it should be; but it pities her bereft of charms, and loves her (2). 

On a girl who was lame, by Ibn Aflah : 

How dearly I cherish her whom I perceive there wavering in her gait 1 what stiffness, 
yet what freedom in her movements (3)! Her beauty raises envy, and they say she halts; 
but handsome persons are always envied. She is a branch (of willow), and the beauty 
of a tender branch is in its bending. 


The following lines were addressed by him to a great man whose porter had 
refused him admittance : 

I am grateful to your porter for refusing to admit me, and I leave to others whom 
he has repulsed the task of abusing him. For he has rendered me a service which 
merits my highest praise; he saved me from a rude reception and from your inordinate G05 
pride. 

His compositions abound with striking passages. He died at Baghdad on 
Thursday, the second of Shaaban, A. II. 535 (March, A. D. 1141), aged sixty-four 
years, three months ,and fourteen days. Some place his death a year, or two years, 
later. He was interred on the west side (of the Tigris}, in the Koraish cemetery.— 
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Absi ( u 5 **^ c ) means belonging to Abs ; a number of tribes bear this name, and I 
know not to which of them Ibn Aflah belonged. This surname is sometimes 
confounded with that of Ansi derived from Ans, which is also the name 

of a tribe. 


(1) The autograph has instead of Jj 

(2) Here the following passage has been inserted in the margin of the autograph 1 “And a verse of his 
‘ which is currently known is the following, from one of his poems: 

“ On the day in which we parted at the tamarisks of Mina, our separation was without our will. 

9 9 

(3) Literally: And from her flexibility she is untied and knotted. 


IBN MUS’HIR AL-MAUSILI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi ’l-Wafa Saad Ibn Abi ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abd al-Wahid 
Ibn Abd al-Kahir Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mus’hir al-Mausili (native of Mosul), surnamed 
Muhaddab ad-din, was an excellent poet and held a high rank under govern¬ 
ment, having successively filled the greater part of the places connected with the 
administration of Mosul. He composed panegyrics on the khalifs, the princes, 
and the emirs. I met with the collection of his poetical works forming two vo¬ 
lumes, and in it he mentions that he was born at the town of Aamid. A fine 
passage from his poetry is the following, in which he describes a panther : 

When the sun was styled al-Ghas&la (the gazelle), he bribed this panther with a 
body (1) of the same colour as his light; and the roes of the desert gave him spots from 
the pupils of their eyes, to induce him to live in peace (2) with them and spare their 
lives. And yet, quiet as he is, they never appear in his sight without trembling. 

The idea of these vqjses is taken from a kasida composed by the emir Abu 
Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad as-Sarraj as-Suri, a contemporary poet. 
The passage to which we allude is the following : 
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His claws are rough, and he bears in his mouth and paws the qualities of the sword 
and the pliant spear. The night and the day rivalled in adorning him; they arraved 
him in a garment spotted with eyes, and the sun, since the time he was named the gazelle, 
never appears in his sight without apprehension. 

The following verses were addressed by Ibn Mus’hir to a person of rank .- 

When you complain in anguish, all on earth complain, and the suffering is general 
from East to West; for you are a heart to the body of the epoch, and the body cannot 
be well when the heart is sick. 

The following relation of a very singular coincidence is given by as-Samani on 
the authority of Abu ’1-Fath Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abi ’1-Ghanaim Muhammad 
Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd al-Ghaffar, generally known by the name of Ibn al- 
Ukhwat al-Baii, who was an accomplished scholar and a kdtib. “ I saw in a 
“ dream,” said Abu ’1-Fath, “ a person who recited these verses : 

* And stranger still than my patience (under affliction ) was to see the camel depart with 
‘ thy well-girthed litter, and able to support its burden; and I bear enclosed within 
‘ my curbed ribs an ardent passion unabating, and an assumed patience completely 
‘ broken.’ 


“ On awaking I made it my business to inquire respecting the author of these 304 
u verses, but could find no person capable of giving me that information; it 
“ happened, however, that some years afterwards, Abu ’1-Hasan Ibn Mus’hir 
“ stopped at my house as a guest, and one evening, our conversation fell on the 
“ subject of dreams. I then related to him the dream which I had, and repeated 
“ the verses : ‘ By Allah ’.’ exclaimed he, 1 these verses belong to a piece of mv 
“ composition.” He then proceeded to recite me this passage from one of his 
“ kasidas: 

‘ When the tongue of tears declares the secret of love, the feelings enclosed within 
‘ the bosom are concealed no longer. On the evening she bade me farewell, I knew 
‘ not, by Allah 1 whether the doves of the valley were cooing with sorrow or with jov. 

‘ I think of thee and reproach the active camels for our separation; 1 ask every wind 
‘ which blows to tell me how thou art, and I bear enclosed within my curbed ribs an 
‘ ardent passion unabating, and an assumed patience completely broken.’ 


“ We were much struck with tJhe coincidence, and the rest of our night was 
“ passed in literary discussions.”— Ibn Mus’hir died towards the end of the 
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month of Safar, A. H. 543 (July, A.D. \\ 48). The kdtib Imad ad-din, however,- 
mentions in his Kharida that his death occurred in the year 546. 


'1) The autograph has l-Wa. 
(2) Read 


IBN AS-SAATI. 


Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Rustum Ibn Harduz, surnamed Baha ad-din (splendour 
of religion ), and generally known by the appellation of Ibn as-Saati (1), was one 
of the leaders in the band of the modern poets. He left two diwdns, or collections 
of his poems, one in two volumes, filled with pieces of the highest excellence, 
and the other forming a small volume and entitled Mukattadt an-Nil (the crossing- 
places of the Nile). From the latter I extract the following passage : 

O the happy day and night we passed at Suyut! time, in its blind vicissitudes, will 
never again bring about the like. The night was in its youth, yet its head was hoary in 
the moonlight; the dew-drops were strung on the branches, like orient pearls, and fell 
to the ground when touched by the zephyr. The birds chanted; the lake was their 
book, the breeze wrote the lines, and the cloud-drops pointed the letters. 

The metaphor is here perfectly wrought out in every point.—I shall now give 
another extract from the same work : 

We landed at a meadow clothing the rugged soil with herbage, and offering pasture 
to our eyes and to our souls. Reclining in the shade, I admired the beauties of the 
place, whilst the perfume? were borne around on the breath of the flowers, and my com¬ 
panion swore (2) that the [clear] sky was of amber, the ( blooming) groves, of jewels, and 
the ( smooth ) meadow, of silk. The (red) anemonies smiled, and the [white) anthemis blos¬ 
som wished to kiss them, although the narcissus was looking on. That seemed a cheek, 
this a mouth (3) striving to press it, and there were the eyes (4) always watching them. 

The poetry of Ibn as-Saati abounds with charming ideas. I learned from his 
son, at Cairo, that he died in that city on Thursday, the 23rd of Ramadan, A.H. 
604 (April, A. D, 1028), at the age of fifty-one years, six months, and twelve 
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days, and that he was buried at the foot of Mount Mukattam. I have read a 
note on him, in the handwriting of some learned shaikh, wherein the date of the 
death corresponds with that given here, but he says that he lived forty-eight 
years, seven months, and twelve days, and that he was born at Damascus. God 505 
best knows which statement is true. — SuyCtt is a town in Upper Egypt (Said ; 
some pronounce this name Usy&t. 


(.1) lbn as-Sa&ti signifies son of the clockmaker, or son of the dialist. 

(2) Read 

(3) The flower of the anthemis is often compared to the mouth, because it is white, as the teeth are. 

(4) See the observations on the narcissus, in vol. I. Introd. p. xxxvi. 


IBN AL-AAMIDI THE KADI. 

Abu ’1-Fadail Ali lbn Abi ’1-Muzaffar Yusuf lbn Ahmad lbn Muhammad lbn 
Obaid Allah lbn al-Husain lbn Ahmad lbn Jaafar al-Aamidi was born at Wash 
of a family which came originally from Aamid and was noted, at the former 
place, for producing transmitters of traditional knowledge and men of piety and 
integrity. Having proceeded to Baghdad, he there devoted some time to the 
study of the Shafite system of jurisprudence under the tuition of the shaikh 
Abu Talib al-Mubarak lbn al-Mubarak (1), the disciple of lbn al-Khall (2), and 
then under Abu ’1-Kasim Yaish lbn Sadaka al-Furati. He assisted the latter 
in the capacity of a muid (repeater), and repeated, in his name, the lessons 
which he had received from him, to a class held in the Thikatiya college (3), at 
the Gate of al-Azaj. He displayed great elegance of language in the discussion 
of doubtful points, and he knew by heart a considerable quantity of Traditions 
which he had learned from the lips of numerous teachers at Baghdad and other 
cities. In the year 604, towards the end of the month of Safar (September, 
A. D. 1027), he was appointed to the place of kadi at Wasit; he arrived there 
in the following month, and was then entrusted with the additional duty of con¬ 
trolling the administration of the cantons which form the dependencies of that 
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city. He was a skilful arithmetician and a good poet, having composed these 
charming verses, which are now so widely circulated : 

Admire that passionate lover! he recals to mind the well protected park (4) and sighs 
aloud; he hears the call of love and stops bewildered. The nightingales awaken the 
trouble of his heart, and his pains, now, redoubled, drive all prudence from his mind (5). 
An ardent passion excites his complaints; sadness moves him to tears; his old affections 
awake, but these were never dormant. His friends say that his fortitude has failed; but 
the very mountain of Yalamlam (6) would groan, or sink oppressed, under such a weight 
of love. Think not that compulsion will lead him to forget her; willingly he accepted 
the burden of love ; how then could he cast it off against his will?—O Otba, faultless 
' in thy charms! be indulgent, be kind, for thy lover’s sickness has reached its height. 
By thee the willow of the hill was taught to wave its branches with grace, when thy 
form, robed in beauty, first appeared before it. Thou hast lent thy tender glances to 
the gazelles of the desert, and therefore the fairest object to be seen is the eye of the 
antelope. Sick with the pains of love, bereft of sleep and confounded, I should never 
have outlived my nights, unless revived by the appearance of thy favour, deceitful as it 
was (7). These four shall witness the sincerity of my attachment: tears, melancholy, a 
mind deranged, and care, my constant visitor; could Yazbul feel this last, it would 
become like as-Suha (8). Some reproach me for loving thee, but I am not to be re¬ 
claimed ; others bid me forbear, but I heed them not. They tell thee that I desire thee 
for thy beauty; how very strange 1 and where is the beauty which is not an object of 
desire? For thee I am the most loving of lovers; none, I know, are like me (in stn- 
cerity) or like thee in beauty. 

He has left other poems equally remarkable for tenderness of sentiment. I 
have given the foregoing verses as his, because I found them attributed to him ; 

506 but am unable to verify the fact. I have discovered, however, in my rough notes, 
that a person called Ibn al-Aamidi the poet died A.H. 551 (A.D. 1156-7), and that 
he was a contemporary of al-Ghazzi (vol. /. p. 38) and al-Arrajani (vol. I. p. 134), 
but I am unable tq determine his real name and patronymic so as to identify him. 
The author whom I copied merely says that he was a native of an-Nil, the village 
in Irak so called, and that he died, aged upwards of ninety years. It is therefore 
possible that he may be the author of the piece inserted above, but it is equally 
possible that it may have been composed by him whose life is here given ; I am 
inclined, however, to adopt the former opinion, because Abu ’l-Fadail Ibn al-Aa¬ 
midi, the kadi of Wasit was a jurisconsult, and the other is designated as a poet.— 
Abu ’l-Fadail was born at Wasit, on the 25th of Z,u ’l-Hijja, A.H. 559 (November, 
A.D. 1164), and he died in the same city on the eve of Monday, the 3rd of the 
1st Rabi, A. H. 608 (August, A. D. 1211). The funeral prayer was said over 
him the next morning, and he was interred outside the city, near the graves of 
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his father and family. —We have already stated fvol. II. p. 237) that Admidi 
means belonging to Admid. 


(1) Abfl TAlib al-Mubar&k Ibn al-Mubarak al-Karkki (a native of Karkh) is generally known as the Disciple 
of Ibn al-Khall, under whose tuition he had studied the doctrines of the Shafite sect. He wrote so well that 
species of character which is called al-Khatt al-Mansdb, and of which mention is made in the life of Ibn 
al-BawwSb. that he was considered to be a better penman than that celebrated kdtib. It was particularly in 
the two sorts of hand called Tdmdr jLs^L and Thuluth y^Jj that he fully displayed his talents ; but he 
was so jealous of his skill that, in giving fatwas to persons who asked them with the hopes of thus obtaining 
specimens of his writing, he broke the point of the pen before using it. In A. H. 581 (A. D. 1185-6), he suc¬ 
ceeded Abh ’1-Khair al-Kazwini as professor at the Nizdmiya college, and instructed numerous pupils in juris¬ 
prudence. It is said that when he commenced his career, he used to play on the lute, and considered such an 
amusement as blameless, but he afterwards renounced it, on perceiving that he had become proverbially known 
as a good lute-player. He then cultivated the art of penmanship till he surpassed Ibn al-Bawwib, but hav¬ 
ing conceived a dislike for such an occupation, he devoted the rest of his days to study. He died in the month 
of Ztl ’1-Kaada, A H 885 (December, A.D. 1189), aged eighty-two years.— {Tabakdt as-Shdftytn.) 

I shall now offer some observations suggested by the words al-Khatt al-Mansdb which occur in this notice. 
That no uncertainty may remain on the point of their being here used to designate a particular species of 
written character, I shall reproduce the original text: 

“ And he wrote the mansdb writing till it was said of him that he surpassed Ibn al-Baww&b in that art." 

In Ibn Khallik&n’s life of Ibn al-Baww&b (vol. II. p. 282', we read these lines: 

jjS"^>1 4 J-3j 

“ And it is said that the author (or inventor) of the mansdb writing was not the Abfl Ali above-mentioned.” 

Ad-Dahabi says in his Tdrlkh al-Isldm, MS. No. 646, folio 141 verso; in his article on Ibn Mukla: 

wpJj—iaM yj^ S 3 ) cr? yj " 6 tj 3 

“ Abft Ali Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Mukla the vizir, the author of the mansdb writing.” 

In Abft ’1-Mahasin’s Nujdm, year 423, we find Ibn al-BawwAb styled “the author of the excellent mansdb 
“ writing” jJJjliJI ! Jaic'l y_^=yLa. He then adds: “ He surpassed all his contemporaries in 

“ the mansdb writing, so that his renown spread east and west.” He employs again the same term when 
speaking of Ibn Mukla. 

It appears from these passages that there existed a particular species of writing called, for what reason 1 can¬ 
not discover, al-Mansdb. Ibn Khallik&n and other historians say that Ibn al-Baww&b drew it from the style 
of writing used by the people of Kftfa, and the perfection to which he brought it is universally attested by them. 
But there is nothing in Ibn Khallik&n’s statement which can lead us to suppose that this improved character is 
the same as that which is now called neskhi and generally employed in Arabic manuscripts. He says, it is 
true, that it is Abb ’1-Hasan Ibn al-Baww&b’s system which is still followed, or as the original text has it, it 
is on his loom they weave, i. e. they take him for a model. But it cannot be logically concluded from these 
words that the neskhi did not exist before his time, or that later penmen took him for their model when w rit¬ 
ing in the neskhi character; neither can it be deduced therefrom that the learned Moslims suppose the K ft lie 
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to have been in general use till the time of Ibn Mukla. Hajji Khalifa says positively in his Bibliographical 
Dictionary, article isirM that, under the Omaiyides, the different styles of writing, or pens , as 
they are called, had been already brought into existence. The passage will be found in the third volume of 
the edition of that work published by professor FlOgel. 

I have insisted particularly on these points, because the Arabic scholars of Europe generally concluded from 
Ibn Khallik&n’s words that Ibn Mukla invented the neskhi, and, that before his time (he died A. H. 328', the 
Kfific was the sole character employed. This opinion was completely overturned by the discovery which M. de 
Sacy made of some passports, in Arabic, drawn up in the second century of the Hijra, and of a letter dated 
A.H. 40; all written in what is called the neskhi hand. The consequence was, that the authority of Ibn Khal- 
likkn and all other Arabic writers who speak of Ibn Mukla’s improvement appeared to have sustained a severe 
shock; whereas a more attentive examination of their words would have completely justified their statement. 
—I think it necessary to add that oriental scholars have generally given too great an extension to the signification 
of the word neskhi. With them, the characters called Thuluth, Rihdn, Rikda, etc. are all neskhi; but 
this is an error: the neskhi being itself a particular character (particular in its dimension, not in its form); 
and yet, on this very error, they have founded their reasonings when endeavouring to trace the variations 
which the Arabic written character has undergone. 

(2) The life of Ibn al-Khall is given by Ibn Khallik&n. 

(3) This college was founded by Thikat ad-Dawlat al-AnMri. See vol. I. p. 623. 

(4) See vol. I. page 123, note (13). __ 

(5) In this verse we must read giii" in the first form. 

(6) The Mardsid places Yalamlam at a two or three days’ journey from T4if. 

(7) The word J'ita signifies presumption, hauteur, and coquetry. It bears here the last meaning. 

(8) Yazbul is the name of a mountain in Najd, and as-Suha that of a very small star in the Greater Bear. 


IMAD AD-DAWLAT IBN BUWAIH. 

Imad ad-Dawlat (the column of the state ) Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Buwaih Ibn 
Fannakhosru ad-Dailami was sovereign of Persia. The remainder of his genea¬ 
logy has been already given (1). This was the first of the Buwaih family who 
came to the throne. His father was a fisherman, and had no other means of 
support; he had two brothers, both younger than himself, Rukn ad-Dawlat al- 
Hasan, father to Adud (2) ad-Dawlat, and Moizz ad-Dawlat. All of them reigned, 
but Imad ad-Dawlat was the author of their fortune and their wide renown. 
Persian and Arabian Irak, al-Ahwaz and the province of Fars acknowledged 
their authority, and their administration was successfully devoted to the welfare 
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of their subjects. After them, Adud ad-Dawlat, the son of Rukn ad-Dawlat, 
exercised the supreme power, and, under him, the bounds of the empire 
formed by his predecessors received a wide extension. Were I not apprehen¬ 
sive of lengthening this article too much, I should relate how Imad ad-Dawlat 
obtained the throne, and trace his history from the commencement (3). Abu 
Muhammad Harun Ibn al-Abbas al-Mamuni (4) says in his History : “Amongst 
“ the strange events which happened to Imad ad-Dawlat and contributed to the 
“ establishment of his authority was the following: When he took Shiraz, in 
“ the beginning of his reign, his followers assembled and required money from 
“ him, but he had not»the means of satisfying their demands. Overcome with 
“ anxiety at the prospect of the speedy ruin with which his enterprizes were 
“ threatened, he remained alone in the council-chamber, that he might reflect 
“ upon his situation and devise some remedy for the danger. Having thrown 
“ himself on his back, he continued to ruminate over his misfortune, when he 
“ perceived a serpent come forth from a hole in the ceiling and creep into 
“ another. Fearing that it might drop down on him, he called in the tent- 
“ pitchers and told them to bring a ladder and catch the reptile. On climbing 
“ up to look for the serpent, they discovered a room between the ceiling and the 
“ roof, and informed him of the circumstance. He ordered them to open it, 

“ and within was found a number of chests fdled with money and merchandise 
“ to the amount of five hundred thousand dinars. Elated at the sight of the 
“ money which had now been brought down to him, he distributed it to his 
“ soldiers and thus retrieved his affairs, which were on the brink of ruin. He 
“ then caused a dress to be cut out for his own use, and having inquired for a 
“ skilful tailor to make it up, they told him of a person who had served the 
“ former governor of the town in that capacity. In pursuance of his orders, 

“ this man was brought to him; and the fellow, happening to be deaf, imagined 
“ that secret information had been lodged against him for retaining in his pos- 
“ session some property which his former master had confided to his care. 

“ Impressed with this belief, he swore, when spoken to by the prince, that he 
“ had only twelve chests in his house, and did not know what they contained. 
“Surprised at such an answer, Imad ad-Dawlat sent for the chests, which807 
“ were discovered to he filled with money and dresses to an immense amount. 

“ These occurrences were most striking proofs of the good fortune which 
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“ attended him, and from that moment his success was assured, and the foun- 
“ dations of his power solidly grounded.” He died at Shiraz on Sunday, the 
16th of the first Jumada, A. H. 338 (Nov. A. D. 949); some say A. H. 339 (5). 
He was buried at the seat of the empire. His reign lasted sixteen years, and'his 
life fifty-seven. He left no issue. In his last illness, he received the visit of his 
brother Rukn ad-Dawlat, and in consequence of the agreement which they then 
made, the province of Fars was given to Adud ad-Dawlat (6). 


(1) Seevol. I. page IBS, and the additional note, page 672. 

(2) Here the autograph writes this word Hitherto, in this translation, it has been transcribed Adad. 

Ibn Khallik&n gives a notice on Rukn ad-Dawlat; see vol.I. p. 407. 

(3) What follows here was added by the author at a later period. In the autograph it ■ is written In the 
margin. 

(4) Abb Muhammad Hariln Ibn al-Abbfts, surnamed al-M&mhni because he drew his descent from the 

khalif al-Mamdn, was a native of Baghdad, and died A. H. 373 (A. D. 1177-8). He is the author of a history 
of the rulers of Khorasan, a work often cited by Ibn Khallik&n; and a commentary on al-Harlri’s Mak&mdt. 
—(Al-Yftfl. AbO ’1-Mahasin, in his Nujtim.) * 

(8) Here the autograph has the following additional note: “And it is said that he commenced his reign in 
“ the latter Jum&da, A.H. 322 (May-June, A. D. 934).” 

(6) Fuller information on the Bftides will be obtained from the work entitled GesChichte der Dynastic 
Bujeh nach Mirchond ; vonF. Wilken, Berlin, 1838, 4to; in Persian and German. 


SAIF AD-DAWLAT IBN HAMDAN. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali, surnamed Saif ad-Dawlat (the sword of the empire), was the 
son of Abd Allah Ibn Hamdan. The remainder of his genealogy having been 
already given in the life of his brother Nasir ad-Dawlat (vol. I. p. 404), it is 
needless to repeat it. Ath-Thaalibi describes him thus in his Yattma: “The 
“ sons of Hamdan were princes whose faces were formed for beauty; whose 
“ tongues,for eloquence; whose hands, for liberality; and whose minds,for pre- 
“ eminence; Saif ad-Dawlat was renowned as their chief and the middle pearl 
“ of their necklace (1). His court was the attraction of visitors, the point where 
“ (the sm of) beneficence rose, the kibla to which the hopes (of the needy) were 
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“ turned, the spot where the caravans discharged their loads (of travellers), the 
“ place of concourse for literary men, and the list where poets contended. It is 
“ said that never at the door of any other prince, except the khalifs, were assem- 
“ bled so many masters in the poetic art, stars of the age. But sovereignty is 
“ the mart to which such wares are brought as can be best disposed of there. 

“ Saif ad-Dawlat was an accomplished scholar, a poet, and a lover of good 
“ poetry, in which he took the greatest delight. A collection of ten thousand 
“ verses, selected from the panegyrics composed on him, was formed by the 
“ kdtib Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Faiyad (2) and by Abu ’1- 
“ Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad as-Shimshati.” The following admirable descrip¬ 
tion of the rainbow is due to Saif ad-Dawlat ; some, it is true, attribute it to 
Abu ’s-Sakr al-Kabisi, but ath-Thaalibi declares it, in the Yatima, to be the 
production of this prince : 

I called the handsome cupbearer to pour me out the morning draught, and he arose 
with slumber on his eyelids. He passed round the wine-cups ( which shone) like stars, 
some descending towards us, and others just drained off (3). The hands of the southern 
breeze spread dark mantles over the sky, their trains sweeping the ground (4), and em¬ 
broidered by the rainbow with yellow upon red, joined to green overlaid with white; 
like maidens who approach,-'arrayed in gowns of different colours, and each of which is 
shorter than the next. 

This piece offers one of those princely comparisons which could hardly occur 
to a plebeian. The idea expressed in the last verse was afterwards borrowed by 
Abu Ali al-Faraj Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Ukhwat, a preceptor and a native of 
Baghdad, who thus describes a black horse having the forehead and legs 
white : 

He is arrayed in light and darkness, as in two mantles; one he has let down, and the 
other he wears tucked up. 

This verse is attributed by some to Abd as-Samad Ibn al-Muaddal (5;.— Saif 
ad-Dawlat possessed a most beautiful slave-girl, the daughter of a Greek prince; 
and the jealousy of his other concubines was excited by the favour which she 808 
enjoyed and the place which she held in his heart. They therefore resolved to 
avenge themselves on her by poison or other means. The prince was informed 
of their intentions, and being apprehensive for her safety, he removed her to a 
castle where she might be secure from danger, and pronounced these lines: 
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Jealous eyes observed me on account of thee; I trembled and have never since been 
free from apprehension. I saw the enemy betray the excess of envy; dearest of all I 
possess (6) 1 I therefore wished thee far away, our mutual love still subsisting. Thus 
absence is sometimes caused through fear of absence, and separation through dread of 
separation. 

I have seen these identical verses in the collected poetical works of Abd al- 
Muhsin as-Suri (vol. II. p. 176), and am unable to decide which of the two was 
the author of them. Saif ad-Dawlat says in another of his pieces : 

I kissed her in trembling, like the timorous bird taking a hurried drink. It saw water 
and desired it, but it feared the consequences of desire. It seized the moment and 
drew near, but found no pleasure in the draught. 

It is related that, one day, being in company with his boon companions, and 

his own nephew Abu Faras (vol. I. p. 366) among the number, he challenged 
* 

them to compose a second couplet to a verse which he was about to recite them, 
but observed that the only person capable of doing it was his lordship, meaning 
Abu Faras. He then pronounced the following lines : 

You are mistress of my body and hast caused it to languish; but how can you lawfully 
shed my blood ? 

Here Abu Faras recited extempore: 

She replied: “ If sovereign power be mine, my authority extends over every thing.” 

Saif ad-Dawlat was so highly pleased with the impromptu, that he bestowed 
on the author a landed estate in the province of Manbaj, producing a yearly 
income of two thousand pieces of gold. Another of Saif ad-Dawlat’s pieces is 
the following: 

She accused me wrongfully, for the crime was hers; she blamed me unjustly, but on 
her side lay the fault. When a master is weary of the slave who serves him, he finds 
him in fault where no fault existed. She turned from me disdainfully when mistress of 
my heart; why was she not cruel whilst my heart was still my own? 

The following distich, reproducing the idea expressed in this last line, was 
recited to me by Ibrahim Aidmor, the slUfi dervish: 

In the valley (where lovers meet) they plighted us their faith, and yet, without crime or 
fault of ours, they broke their vows. They shunned me and reproached me, though I 
loved them; why did they not spurn me when my heart was still my own ? 
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It is related that Saif ad-Dawlat was one day giving audience in the city of 
Aleppo, and poets were reciting verses in his praise, when an Arab of the 
desert, in squalid attire, stepped forward and repeated these lines: 

Thou art the exalted, for this is Aleppo I my means are spent, but I have reached my 
journey’s end. This is the glory of all other cities, and thou, emir! art the ornament 
whereby the Arabs surpass the rest of men. Fortune, thy slave, has wronged us; and 
to thee we have recourse against thy slave’s injustice. 

“By Allah!” exclaimed the prince, “thou hast done it admirably.” He then 809 
ordered him a present of two hundred gold pieces.—Abu ’1-Kasim Othman Ibn 
Muhammad, a native of Irak and kadi of Ain Zerba (7), relates- as follows : “I 
“ was at an audience given by Saif ad-Dawlat at Aleppo, when the kadi Abu 
“ Nasr Muhammad Ibn Muhammad an-Naisapuri ( native of Naisdpdr) went up 
44 to him, and having drawn an empty purse and a roll of paper out of his 
“ sleeve, he asked and obtained permission to recite a poem which was written 
“ on the paper. He then commenced his kasida, the first line of which was : 

* Thy wonted generosity is still the same; thy power is uncontrolled, and thy servant 
1 stands in need of one thousand pieces of silver.’ 

4 4 When the poet had finished, Saif ad-Dawlat burst into a fit of laughter and 
44 ordered him a thousand pieces of gold, which were immediately put into the 
44 purse he had brought with him.”—Abu Bakr Muhammad and Abu Othman 
Said, the sons of Hashim, and generally known as the two Khdlidites, were in 
high repute as poets. Abu Bakr was the elder. They went to the court of Saif 
ad-Dawlat, and having recited to him the panegyrics which they had composed, 
they were lodged by him and treated in a manner suitable to their desert. He 
one time sent them a present of a male and a female slave, each of them bearing 
a purse of money and a portmanteau filled with clothes of Egyptian workman¬ 
ship. One of these poets recited to the prince, on this occasion, a long kasida, in 
which was this passage : 

Had thy wealth not been consecrated to deeds of beneficence, the gratitude of mor¬ 
tals had not been universal as it is. Thou hast bestowed on us a sun and a moon (of 
beauty) by whose lustre the darkness [of misfortune) which overshadowed us (8j has been 
enlightened. A fawn has come to us, in beauty a Joseph; and a gazelle, in radiance a 
a Balkis (9). Not content with bestowing two such gifts, thou bast sent us money; nay, 
the sum is large. The girl came bearing a purse, and on the boy’s shoulder was a 
VOL. II. 43 
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sack. Thou hast given us also clothes wrought with all the art of Misr and embellished 
by the workmanship of Tinnis (10). We thus possess, from thy generosity, meat, drink, 
clothing, and a bedfellow. 

On hearing these verses, Saif ad-Dawlat observed that they were very good, 
only that the last word was not fit to be uttered in the hearing of princes (11). 
Numerous are the anecdotes related of Saif ad-Dawlat with his poets, particularly 
al-Mutanabbi ( vol. I.p. 102) as-Sari ar-Raffa (vol. I. p. 557), an-Nami ( vol . I. 
p. 110), al-Babbagha (vol. II. p. 147), al-Wawa(12), and others of that band, 
too numerous to be mentioned. He was born on Sunday the 17th of Zu ’1-Hijja, 
A.H. 303 (June, A.D. 916), some say A. H. 301—and he expired at Aleppo on 
the sixth hour of Friday—others say the fourth—the 24th of the month of Safar, 
A.H. 356 (February, A.D. 967). His body was transported to Maiyafarikin 
and interred in the mausoleum erected over the grave of his mother, and situ¬ 
ated within the city walls. He died of a retention of urine. The dust which 
settled on his clothes in his campaigns was shaken off and carefully collected by 
his orders; it was then formed into a brick about as large as the hand, and 
this, by his dying injunctions, was placed under his head in the tomb. It was 
in the year 333 (A. D. 944-5) that he got possession of Aleppo, having wrung 
it from the hands of Ahmad Ibn Said al-Kilabi, a partisan of al-Ikhshid (13). I 
have read, in the history of Aleppo, that the first of the Hamdan family who 
ruled in that city was al-Husain Ibn Said, brother of Abu Faras (vol. I. p. 366), 
who had gotten it into his possession in the month of Rajab, A. H. 332 (March, 
A. D. 944). (Al-Husain) was renowned for bravery, and it is of him that Ibn 
al-Munajjim (14) said: 

On seeing him advance, the foes exclaim: “Are not those the fates which march 
‘ ‘ under that man’s standard ?” 

310 He died at Mosul on Monday, the 16th of the latter Jumada, A. II. 338 (Dec. 
A. D. 949), and was interred in the mosque which he had erected at ad-Dair al- 
Aala (the Upper Convent). This I supposed to be the same as the Dair Said (Con¬ 
vent of Said), outside Mosul, and so called after him ; but I have since read in 
the Kitdb ad-Diara (book of convents) that the latter was named after the Omaiyide 
prince Said Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan.—Saif ad-Dawlat, before taking 
Aleppo,was master of Wasit and that neighbourhood; he then underwent various 
vicissitudes and passed into Syria, where he got possession of Damascus and most 
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of the cities in that country, and of Mesopotamia besides. His numerous cam¬ 
paigns against the Greeks are well known, and most of his battles have been cele¬ 
brated by al-Mutanabbi in his kasidas .—He was succeeded by his son Saad ad- 
Dawlat (good fortune of the empire) Abu T-Maali Sharif, who reigned a long time. 
This prince had an attack of cholera, which brought him to the brink of death. 
On the third day of his convalescence, he had intercourse with one of his slave- 
girls, hut the result was that he fell to the ground, having lost the power of his 
right side. The physician who was called in, ordered perfumes of aloes-wood 
and ambergris to be burned (15) near him, and this recovered him a little. He 
then asked to feel his pulse, and the patient held out his left hand. “ It is the 
right which I want,” said the doctor. —“ I have left it (in a state)” replied the 
other, u (that it is) no longer a right hand for me; it swore (to serve me; and 
“ deceived (me, jmd I have therefore punished it) (16).” He expired on the eve 
of Sunday, the 25th of Ramadan, A. H. 381 (December, A. D. 991), aged forty 
years, six months, and ten days. He was succeeded by his son Abu ’1-Fadail 
Saad, the date of whose death I have not discovered (17). With the termina¬ 
tion of Abu ’1-Fadail’s existence, the empire founded by Saif ad-Dawlat came 
also to an end (18).-*-Abu Ali Ibn al-Ukhwat, the person mentioned in this 
article, died on Friday, the 14th of the latter Jumada, A.H. 546 iSeptember, 
A. D. 1151). He was a good poet. 

(1) I translate literally. He means to say that the members of this family were like a necklace of pearls 
adorning the state, and that Saif ad-Dawlat was the middle or largest pearl. 

(2) The author of the Yatima says that Ibn al-Faiy&d was Saif ad-Dawlat’s favorite kdtib, or secretary. 

(3) There is here a play upon words and a double meaning which cannot be rendered. The Iasi word of the 

verse is written in the autograph. 

(4) He means dark clouds the edges of which are dissolving into a trail of rain. 

t'S) See vol.I. page 384, note (9). 

(6) The true reading is ^pulb. The false one is given in all the other manuscripts, and Dr. Carlyle has 
reproduced it in his Specimens of Arabian poetry, where he has inserted the same piece. 

(7) Ain Zarba is situated to the north of the Gulf of Scanderftn, in lat. 37 0 10’. 

(8) The autograph, the other MSS , and the printed text have Lj A.'; hut grammar and sense require 

IjjJ. 

(9) For the loves of Joseph and Zulaikha, and of king Solomon and Balkts, I refer to D’Herbelot’s Bibliv- 
thique orientals. 

(10) “ Plain cloaks, made of cloth dyed at Tinnls, sold for one or two hundred pieces of gold. If embroidered 
‘‘ * n gold, their price might amount to one thousand pieces.”—(Al-Idrlsi, In his Geography.) 
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(11) Mankfth, the Arabic word, signifies initui apta , congressui idonea. 

(12) AbA ’1-Faraj Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Ghassani ad-Dimishki (a native of Damascus), surnamed al- 
WJwJ, was one of Saif ad-Dawlat’s companions. He sung with great taste and was a good poet. Numerous 
extracts from his pieces are given by ath-ThaMibi in his Yatima, but the date of his death is not mentioned. 

(13) The life of Muhammad Ibn Toghj, surnamed al-Ikhshid, is given by Ibn Khallik&n. 

(14) See page 309, note (7), of this volume. 

(lb) Here the autograph hasps'"?,, but the true reading is certainly as in the printed text. 

(16) In rendering this passage, I may perhaps have misunderstood the original Arabic. 

(17) He died in the month of Safar, A.H. 392 (Dec -Jan. A. D. 1001-2).—(Ibn al-Adlm.) 

(18) For the history of Saif ad-Dawlat, consult the extract from Ibn al-Adlm’s History of Aleppo, published 
by professor Freytag under the title of Selecta ex historic Balebi. Paris, 1819; in Arabic and Latin. 


AZ-ZAHIR AL-OBAIDI. 

Abu Hashim Ali, the ( Obaidite or Fatimite) sovereign of Egypt and surnamed 
az-Zahir li-Izaz Din illah (the assister in exalting God’s religion), was the son of al- 
Hakim Ibn al-Aziz Ibn al-Moizz Ibn al-Mansur Ibn al-Kaim Ibn al-Mahdi Obaid 
Allah. We have already noticed some of the princes of this dynasty. His reign 
commenced some time after the disappearance of his father, which event occur¬ 
red on the 27th of Shawwal, A.H. 411 (February, A. D. 1021), as we shall state 
in his life. The people expected that he would appear again, but, on tracing 
his footsteps, they came to the conviction that he was gone for ever. On the 
Day of Sacrifice ( the 1 0th of Z4 ’l-Hijja), in the same year, they placed his son 
az-Zahir on the throne. The empire (of the Fatimites ) was composed, at that 
time, of Egypt, Ifrikiya, and Syria. Salih Ibn Mirdas al-Kilabi (vol.l. p. 631) 
then marched against Aleppo, which he besieged and wrested from the hands of 
Murtada ’d-Dawlat Ibn Lulu al-Jarrahi, formerly a slave ( ghuldm ) of Abu ’l- 
Fadail Ibn Sharif Ibn Saif ad-Dawlat al-Hamdani ( vol . II. p. 339), and now 
governing that city as lieutenant to az-Zahir. All the neighbouring country then 
submitted to Ibn Mirdas, and Hassan Ibn Mufarrij Ibn Daghfal al-Badawi (chief 
of the Bedwin Arabs and) lord of Ramla (1), having conquered the greater part 
of Syria, the power of az-Zahir was humbled, and a number of events succeeded, 
too long to relate. This prince took for vizir Najib ad-Dawlat ( optimus imperii) 
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Abu ’1-Kasim Ali Ibn Ahmad al-Jarjarai, him whose arms had been cut off at the 
elbows by al-Hakim in the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 404. This punish¬ 
ment was inflicted on him at the gate of Cairo called Bab al-Kasr al-Bahri (the 
Castle Gate on the road to the river), after which he was carried home. He held, 
at that time, the direction of one of the government offices, but being discovered 
in peculation, he incurred the punishment just mentioned. In the year 409 
(A. D. 1018-9), he was appointed director of the pension-office (Diwdn an-Nafa- 
kdt ), and, in A. H. 418, nominated vizir to az-Zahir. Previously to this, he 
had held different posts under government, in Upper and Lower Egypt. When 
raised to the dignity of vizir, he authorised the kadi Abu Abd Allah al-Kudai,oI| 
author of the book called as-Shihdb (2), to write his aldma (3). It consisted of 
these words: al-Hamdu lillahi Shakran li Nimatih (Priase be to God in gratitude 
for his bounty ). Al-Jarjarai affected a rigid purity of conduct, strict integrity, 
and an extreme precaution in avoiding sin; to this Jasus al-Fulk (4) alluded 
in the following verses: 

Fool that thou art! listen and make answer! leave that feigned stupidity. Dost thou 
set thyself up for an honest man? Well! let us suppose thy words to be true, and tell 
us if it was for honesty and piety that thy arms were cutoff at the elbows? 

Jarjardi means belonging to Jarjardyd, a village in Irak.—Az-Zahir was born at 
Cairo, on Wednesday, the 10th of Ramadan, A. H. 395 (June, A. D. 1005); 
he died towards the end of Saturday night, the 15th Shaaban, A. H. 427 (June, 

A. D. 1036). I was told that he breathed his last in the Garden of the Strand 
(Bustdn ad-Dakka ), situated in al-Maks (5) at a place called the Strand (ad- 
Dakka). —Al-Jarjarai died on the 7th of Ramadan, A.H. 436 (March, A.D. 1045). 

He held the vizirat under az-Zahir and al-Mustansir, that prince’s son, for the 
space of seventeen years, eight months, and eighteen days. 


v l) See vol.I. page 482, where his father’s name is incorrectly written Mufrij. 

(2) The life of al-KudAi is given in this work. 

(3) The words forming the aldma, or mark, were written on all official papers to validate them At Tunis, 
when Ibn Khaldhn held the post of aldma writer, the inscription consisted of these words: al-Hamdu lil¬ 
lahi wa ’sh-shakru lillah (Praise be to God, and thanks be to God).— (Autobiography of Ibn Khaldhn.) 

(4) JAshs al-Fulk signifies the explorer of the sphere. It is certainly a surname, but 1 have not been able 
to discover any information respecting the person who bore it. 

(8) Maks was a village near Cairo. See De Sacy’s Chrestomathie, tom. I. p.171. 
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ALI IBN MUNKID. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Mukallad Ibn Nasr Ibn Munkid al-Kinani, surnamed 
Sadid al-Mulk (bene directus in imperio ) and lord of the castle of Shaizar, was a 
brave, enterprising, resolute, and generous prince. He was the first of the 
Munkid family who established his authority in that castle, having obtained 
possession of it in the following manner : Happening to dwell for some time at 
the bridge (afterwards ) called Jisr bani Munkid (bridge of the Munkid family , 
in the neighbourhood of the castle, which was then in the hands of the 
Greeks, he conceived hopes of getting it into his power, and, having laid siege 
to it, the garrison surrendered on condition of receiving quarter. This occurred 
in the month of Rajab, A. H. 474 (Dec.-Jan. A. D. 1084-2). It continued in 
his possession and in that of his descendants till overturned by the earthquake 
of A.H. 552 (A.D. 1157), when all the members of the family, and other persons 
besides, perished in the ruins. It remained uninhabited till the end of the year, 
when it was occupied by Nur ad-din Mahmud Ibn Zinki, the sovereign of Syria. 
Baha ad-din Ibn Shaddad states, in his life of Salah ad-din (1), that on the 18th 
of Shawwal, A.H. 565 (July, A.D. 1170), Aleppo and many other cities suffered 
severely from an earthquake, but the reader must not suppose that this is a mis¬ 
take, for these were really two different events; the first is noticed (moreover) 
by Ibn al-Jauzi in his Shuzdr alrOkM and by other historians. This Sadid al- 
Mulk possessed such great influence that his favour was universally courted, 
and many of his descendants acquired renown as brave chieftains, generous 
patrons, and accomplished scholars. His own praises were celebrated by Ibn 
al-Khaiyat (see vol. I. p. 128), al-Khafaji (2), and other poets. He composed 
some good verses himself, such, for instance, as those which he pronounced on 
having beaten one of his young slaves in a fit of anger : 

I used him harshly; but had my heart been master of my hands, it would have chained 
them to my neck. When I punished him, my anger was assumed; how great the dis¬ 
tance between the depth of affection and the height of passion (3). 

He was particularly noted for quickness of penetration, of which the following 
anecdote is related as an example : Before he had obtained possession of Shaizar, 
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he made frequent visits to Aleppo, which was then under the rule of Taj al- 3 
Muluk Mahmud Ibn Salih Ibn Mirdas. An occurrence which excited his appre¬ 
hensions obliged him to leave that city and proceed to Tripolis Tin Syria;, where 
the governor, Jalal al-Mulk Ibn Ammar (4), lodged him in his palace. Mahmud 
Ibn Salih then directed his secretary Abu Nasr Muhammad Ibn al-Husain Ibn 
Ali an-Nahhas, a native of Aleppo, to write to Sadid al-Mulk a kind and flat¬ 
tering letter, inviting him to return. The secretary, who was a friend to Sadid 
al-Mulk, perceived that his master had some ill design; so, on writing out the 
letter as he was ordered, and finishing it with the usual formula, in (jh shd 
Allah (if God so pleaseth), he traced over the letter n of in the sign of dupli¬ 
cation with the mark indicating the vowel a (thus, j! inna . On receiving 
the letter, Sadid al-Mulk presented it to Ibn Ammar, who was then sitting 
with some particular friends, and they all admired the elegance of its style 
and remarked the extreme desire which Mahmud manifested of enjoying his 
society. Sadid al-Mulk here observed that he saw more in the letter than 
they did, and then wrote an appropriate answer to the secretary. In this reply 
one of the phrases was: I (U1 and), your humble servant, who am grateful 
for your kindness; but under the first letter he put the mark indicating the 
vowel?', and over the second the sign of duplication thus, U! innd). When 
Mahmud received it, the secretary remarked with pleasure this peculiarity, 
and said to those with whom he was intimate : “I knew that what I wrote would 
“ not escape Sadid al-Mulk’s attention, and he has answered in a way that quiets 
“ my uneasiness.” By the word inna the secretary intended to remind his friend 
of this passage of the Koran : Inna ’l-Mald Ydtamirdna, etc. (verily, the great men 
are deliberating concerning thee, to put thee to death ) (5); and by the word innd, 
Sadid al-Mulk meant to answer: Innd lan nadkhulaha abadan, etc. ( ice will never 
enter therein whilst they stay in it) (6). This was ever afterwards considered as a 
striking example of his sharpness and sagacity, and the anecdote is told in these 
very terms by Osama ( vol . I. p. 177), in the collection of notes addressed by 
him to ar-Rashid Ibn az-Zubair (vol. I. p. 143), and inserted in the life of Ibn 
an-Nahhas (the secretary above mentioned). Sadid al-Mulk Ibn Munkid died A.H. 
475 (A. D. 1082-3). We have already spoken of his grandson Osama, and shall 
notice his father in the letter M. — The kdtib Imad ad-din al Ispahani mentions 
them all with high commendation in his Khartda, and in his Kitdb as-Sail tea 
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Zail, he speaks of a person who was crushed to death under the ruins of the 
castle of Shaizar, when it was overturned by an earthquake on Monday, the 
third of Rajab, A. H. 552 (August, A. D. 1157.) ( This confirms the date pre¬ 

viously given.) 


(1) See Schulten’s Vita et res gestce Saladini, p.36. His edition of Bah5 ad-din's text does not give the 
day of the month. 

(2) See vol. II. pages 178,179, note (7). 

(3) In this verse we must read ‘ija for _j 

(4) See vol. I. page 614, note (1). 

(3) Koran, surat 28, verse 19. 

(6) Koran, surat 3, verse 27. 


AS-SULAIHI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali as-Sulaihi, the chief of the revolt 
in Yemen, was the son of a kadi in that province, who professed the Sunnite 
doctrine and exercised the greatest influence over his own family and all the 
persons under his jurisdiction. This kadi’s favour was assiduously courted by 
the ( Fatimite ) missionary Aamir Ibn Abd Allah az-Zawwahi (1), who fre¬ 
quently rode to visit him on account of his power, virtue, and learning, and at 
length succeeded in gaining the confidence of the son, who had not as yet reached 
the age of puberty, but whose looks announced him to possess a spirit of a supe- 
perior order. It is even said that the missionary had found the description of 
[Ab'd ’l-Hasan Ali ) as-Sulaihi’s person in a book called Kitdb as-Suar , which was 
one of the treasures transmitted down from ancient times (2). He showed to 
the boy that passage of it wherein were indicated the events of his future life 
and the illustrious rank which he was destined to obtain; but this communica¬ 
tion was a secret, of which the father and the family had no suspicion. Aamir 
died soon after, leaving as-Sulaihi the depository of his books and of his know¬ 
ledge. Ali ( as-Sulaihi’s ) mind received a deep impression from the words of the 
missionary, and having devoted himself to study, he mastered, by the acuteness of 
his intellect (3), and even before the age of puberty, those sciences which, joined 
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to the propitious aid of fortune, raised him to the summit of his utmost hopes. 

It was thus that he became a learned doctor in the system of jurisprudence 
which regulated the Imamite ( Fatimite ) empire, and that he obtained a deep 
insight into the science of allegorical interpretation as applied to the Koran 
( tdwil ). He then passed fifteen years as a guide to the pilgrims on the road 
which passes through as-Sarat (4) and Taif; during this period, he often 
heard persons say to him: “We have been told that thou art to possess all 
“ Yemen and become a man of note;” but these observations he received with .>15 
dislike, and although a prediction to this effect had spread abroad and was con¬ 
tinually repeated by men of all ranks, he always contradicted those who spoke to 
him on the subject. At length, in the year 429 (A. D. 1037-8), he commenced 
his revolt by occupying the summit of Mashar (5), one of the highest mountains 
in Yemen; having then with him sixty men, all of powerful families and 
possessing numerous connexions, whom he had bound by oath, at the fair of 
Mecca, in A.H. 428, to die in defence of his cause. This mountain was crowned 
by a lofty pinnacle of difficult access, on which no edifice had ever been 
erected; he took possession of it by night, and before noon, the next day, be 
found himself surrounded and blockaded by twenty thousand swordsmen, all 
reviling him in the grossest terms and railing at his folly. They then offered 
him the alternative of coming down or being starved to death with his compa¬ 
nions ; but he replied that, in acting as he had done, his only motive was to pro¬ 
tect his own friends and themselves from danger, as he apprehended that some 
other person would occupy a position so advantageous. “ Therefore,” said he, 

“ if you allow me, I shall guard it; but if not, I shall go down to you.” These 
words induced them to retire, and before a month was elapsed, he had built a 
strong hold upon the mountain and strengthened it with fortifications. From 
that time his power gradually increased, and his efforts were employed in gaining 
partisans for al-Mustansir, the sovereign of Egypt. He was obliged, however, 
to keep these proceedings a secret, through dread of Najah, the lord of (the pro¬ 
vince of) Tihama, whose favour he was obliged to cultivate, and whose pow r er he 
appeared to acknowledge, though secretly plotting his death. In this project he 
at length succeeded, having made him a present of a handsome female slave, bv 
whom he was poisoned at al-Kadra (6), in A. H. 452 (A. D. 1060-1). The fol¬ 
lowing year, he wrote to al-Mustansir for permission to assert openly the (F«- 
vol. ii. 44 
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timite ) claims, and, having obtained that prince’s consent, he crossed and recrossed 
the province, taking castles and subduing the open country. Before the expira¬ 
tion of A. H. 455, he was master of all Yemen, hill and dale, land and sea. An 
occurrence of this nature had never been witnessed before, either in the times 
which preceded Islamism or in those which followed; and (as an example of his 
good fortune, it may be related ) that, one day, when preaching from the pulpit at 
al-Janad (7), he said that, on the same day (of the next year), he should preach 
from the pulpit in Aden; a city of which he had not yet obtained possession. A 
person who was present at the sermon and heard these words, exclaimed in de¬ 
rision : “0 most adorable! most holy(8) !” As-Sulaihi ordered the man to be 
taken into custody, and on that day (of the next year), he preached at Aden. 
The same man was again present; and now, after most extravagant professions 
of admiration, he took the covenant and joined the sect. From the year 455 
(A. D. 1063) his head-quarters were established at Sanaa, where he caused a 
number of palaces to be erected. (In his next expeditions) he took with him the 
princes whom he had dethroned and lodged them near his own person, after 
having confided the command of their fortresses to other hands. Having sworn 
that no person should receive from him the government of Tihama without pre¬ 
viously weighing out one hundred thousand pieces of gold, that sum was paid 
down to him by his own wife Asma, in the name of her brother Asaad Ibn 
Shihab. “ Where didst thou get this, mistress?” said he. “From God,” she 
replied; “ he bestoweth on him whom he chooseth, and without taking reckoning (9).” 
Perceiving that the sum came from his own treasury, he smiled, and took it, 
saying : ‘ 1 Here is our money restored unto us; and we will provide food for our 
“ family and take care of our brother ( 10).” In the year 473 (A. D. 1080-1) 
as-Sulaihi resolved to make the pilgrimage, and taking with him his wife 
Asma, the daughter of Shihab, and those princes who, he apprehended, might 
revolt against him, he appointed al-Malik al-Mukarram (the most honorable 
prince) Ahmad, the son whom he had by her, to rule as his lieutenant. He 
then set out with two thousand horsemen, of whom one hundred and sixty 
were members of the Sulaih family; and, on arriving at al-Mahjam (11), he 
halted outside the town, at a farm called Omm ad-Duhaim, or Bir Omm 
Mabad, and encamped with his troops around him and the (captive) princes 
near him. Suddenly the alarm was given that. as-Sulaihi was murdered, and 
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the people of his escort hurried in trepidation to verify the fact. He had 
fallen by the hand of Said al-Ahwal (the squinter ), son to the INajah who 
had been poisoned by the slave-girl. Said had remained in concealment at 
Zabid, but then went to his brother Jaiy&sh at Dahlak, and informed him ,“>14 
of as-Sulaihi’s departure for Mekka : “Come,” said he, “and let us stop him 
“ on the way and slay him.” Jaivash immediately proceeded to Zabid and 
set out from that city with his brother and seventy followers on foot and without 
arms, having no other weapons than palm-sticks, each of which was headed 
with an iron spike (12). They avoided the main road and took that which fol¬ 
lows the sea-shore; their distance from al-Majham being then as much as an 
active man could accomplish in three days. Information of their departure was 
brought to as-Sulaihi, and he immediately sent against them five thousand Abys¬ 
sinian spearmen who accompanied him on foot. This troop, however, mistook 
the way, and Said with his companions came up to the bounds of the camp. 

As they had suffered from fatigue and want of provisions (so as to be hardly recog¬ 
nised ), they were supposed to be some of the slaves who accompanied the army, 
but Abd Allah, the brother of as-Sulaihi, perceived who they were, and cried 
out to him : “To horse, my lord! by Allah ! here comes that squinting rascal, 

“ Said the son of Najah!” Saying this, he mounted his own horse, but as- 
Sulaihi merely observed that he was not to die till he arrived at ad-Duhaim and 
the Well (Bir) of Omm Mabad; thinking that Omm Mabad to be the female 
at whose tent the blessed Prophet had stopped when retiring from Mecca to 
Medina. On hearing his words, one of those who accompanied him said: “ De- 
“ fend then thy life ! for, by Allah! this is ad-Duhaim and here is the Well of 
“ Omm Mabad.” When as-Sulaihi heard these words, he remained thunder¬ 
struck, and losing all hopes of escape, he urined with affright. His head was 
cut off on the spot with his own sword, and his brother was slain also, with all 
the other persons of his family. This occurred on the 12th of Zu ’1-Kaada, 

A. H. 473 (April, A. D. 1081). Said then sent to the five thousand men 
who had been dispatched against him by as-Sulaihi, and informed them that 
their master was dead, but that he was one of themselves, and had only avenged 
his father’s death. They immediately came up and placed themselves under 
his orders; with their assistance he attacked the troops of as-Sulaihi, and 
having slain some and made others prisoners, he put them to rout and 
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pillaged their camp. As-Sulaihi’s head was then stuck on the top of his own 
state-umbrella, and this verse of the Koran was chanted aloud: Say, 0 God! the 
possessor of the kingdom! thou givest the kingdom unto whom thou wilt; aad thou 
takest away the kingdom from whom thou wilt. Thou exaltest whom thou wilt, and 
thou humblest whom thou wilt. In thy hand is good, for thou art almighty (13). 
Said then returned to Zabid, and obtained as a spoil the empire, of which the 
possession had been so fatal to his father. He entered the city on the 16th of 
Zu ’1-Kaada, the same year, and, having established his authority in the pro¬ 
vince of Tihama, he continued to rule till A. H. 481 (A. D. 1088-9), when he 
lost his life in a conspiracy which had been got up by al-Hurra, the widow of 
one of the Sulaihites ; but the relation of this event would lead us too far.— 
When as-Sulaihi’s head was stuck on the top of his umbrella, the following 
lines were composed on the subject by the kadi al-Othmani : 

In the morning, that umbrella was borne over him; but in the evening, it shaded a 
noble prince whose triumph it thus announced. If as-Sulaihi’s visage was hateful un¬ 
der it, his head was a pleasing object on it. Black serpents attacked the lions of as- 
Shara (14); woe to the lions from the blacks! 

As-Sulaihi himself composed some good verses, such as these: 

I married our bright swords to their yellow-hafted spears; but, instead of sweetmeats 
scattered to the guests, we scattered their heads around. ’Tis thus with glory; none 
espouse it but at the cost of many lives. 

The following verses also are given as his by Imad ad-din, in the Kharida; 
but some say that they were merely put in his mouth by some other person who 
was the real author : 

More delightful to him than the striking of the lyre is the cry, before battle, of: 
o “ Page! bridle and saddle the steeds.” I gallop them in the distant lands of Hadra- 
maut, and their snorting is heard from Mk to Manbaj (15). 

I do not know whence the surname of Sulaihi is derived, but it seems to come, 
in this case as in others, from Sulaih , the proper name of a man. As for the 
places mentioned in this article, they are all in Yemen, and I wrote their names 
as I found them written, but had no means of verifying their orthography. The 
greater part of this notice is taken from the History of Yemen by Omara tal- 
Yamani, a poet whose life shall be given in this work. 
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(1) Az-Zawdhi as this name is written in the autograph, means native of az-Zavedhi. a town 

in Yemen. 

(2) In the account given by Ibn Khaldhn of the Sulaih dynasty, MS. No. 2402 C, fol. 98, he designates this 

book as the Jafr (see page 184 of this volume). Hajji Khalifa has the following unintelligible notice on the 
Suar in his Bibliographical Dictionary: “Kitdb as-Suar ( book of figures)'. Whether it ever existed or not; three 
“ discourses by Aristotle; and the first of the philosophers who explored the mysteries of the Suar (figures 
“ was AfrAtln who composed a book on the seven figures and their mysteries, and the forty-eight 

“ figures containing one thousand and twelve of the fixed stars.” 

(3) Read UTS in the Arabic text. 

(4) It appears from the 'Mardsid that this place was on the road from Sanaa to T4if, and situated between 
Tihima and Najd. 

(3) This place is noticed by Ibn Khaldhn; he says in geographical notes on the province of Yemen, MS. No. 
“ 2402 C, fol. 103 verso: “ Harrdz is a territory in the country of the Hamd&n {tribe); it is also the 
“ name of a tribe, one of the branches of which produced as-Sulaihi. The fortress of Mas&r, where he made 
“ his first appearance, is situated in the territory of HarrAz.” Hurras, as Niebuhr writes the name, is placed 
on his map of Yemen in lat. 13° 8' N.—In Ibn KhallikAn’s autograph, Masdr is written thus jLw>, but the 
author of the Mardsid writes it J-JU* ( mashdr ), as in the printed text. 

(6) Al-KadrA lay at about fifty miles south-west of SanAa, on the river ShehAm. This streams falls into the 
Red Sea at a short distance to the north of Hudaida. 

(7) Al-Janad lies at about ten miles E. of Taaz (or Tiez). It is marked on the maps of Niebuhr and Berg- 
haus, and is described by Abft ’1-FedA in his Geography. 

(8) These epithets are given to God alone. 

(9) Koran, surat 2, verse 208. 

(10) Koran, surat 12, verse 63. 

(11) Compare what follows with the relation of the same occurrences, given in vol. I. page 360. 

(12) “ The rich have their sticks headed with silver; others fix iron spikes to them; and thus make a formi- 
“ dable weapon, which the Arabs handle with great dexterity.” — Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. II. 
page 243. 

(13) Koran, surat 3, verse 23. I give the entire verse, as Ibn KhallikAn merely mentions the first words of 
it, with an etc. 

(14) The ferocity of the lions which haunted as-Shara is frequently alluded to in Arabic poetry. According 
to the Mardsid, the mountain of as-Shara is situated in the province of TihAma. 

(18) Here the autograph has not Manbaj is situated on the Euphrates, to the easi of 

Aleppo. 
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AL-AADIL IBN AS-SALLAR. 

Abu ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn as-Sallar, surnamed al-Malik al-Aadil Saif ad-din (the 
just prince, the sword, of religion ), and generally known as Ibn as-Sallar, was vizir 
to az-Zafir, the Obaidite ( Fatimite ) sovereign of Egypt. I have found stated else¬ 
where that his name was Abu Mansur Ali Ibn Ishak; and I have read, in a 
history of Egypt, that he was of Kurdish origin and belonged to the tribe of 
Zarzari (1). Having been brought up in the Castle of Cairo, he successively 
occupied different posts under government, in Upper Egypt and elsewhere, 
till he finally became vizir to az-Zafir, in the month of Rajab, A. H. 543 
(November-December, A. D. 1148.) I have since found, in another work, 
that Az-Zafir, in the commencement of his reign, chose for vizir Najm ad-din 
(the star of religion ) Abu ’l-Fath Salim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Masai (2), one of 
the great emirs of the empire; but he, being vanquished by al-Aadil Ibn as- 
Sallar, crossed over to Jiza on the eve of Tuesday, the 14th of Ramadan, A. H. 
544 (January, A. D. 1150), on learning that his adversary was advancing from 
Alexandria, of which he was governor, with the intention of obtaining the 
vizirship. Ibn as-Sallar entered Cairo on the 15th of the same month, and 
having taken the direction of the state into his own hands, he received the 
titles of al-Addil (the just) and Amir al-Juydsh (commander of the troops ). Ibn 
Masai then collected a body of Maghribins and other soldiers, but was defeated 
at a place to the south (of Cairo), called Dilas (3), by the troops which al-Aadil 
sent against him. His head was cut off and brought into Cairo on the point 
of a lance, on Thursday, the 23rd of Zu ’l-Kaada (March), in the same year. 
Al-Aadil then remained in authority till he lost his life.—This account seems 
more correct than the foregoing.—Ibn Masai was a native of Lukk, a village 
near Barka, and in its dependencies. He and his father were horse-breakers 
and falconers, and it was by means of this profession that they obtained their 
advancement. Ibn Masai held the place of vizir about fifty days.—Ibn as-Sallar 
was acute, courageous, and always inclined to favour men of talent and virtue. 
He erected a number of mosques at Cairo, and I saw one outside Bilbais which 
bears his name. He openly professed the Sunnite doctrines, in which he fol- 
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lowed the sect of as-Shafi. When al-Aadil was nominated governor of Alex¬ 
andria, some time after the arrival of alrHdfiz as-Silafi (vol. I. p. 86y in that 
city, he treated the learned doctor with marked attention and honour. A 
college was then built by his orders, and the professorship therein entrusted 
to as-Silafi, by whose name it is still known. No other Shafite college but 
that existed at Alexandria. These laudable points of character were unfor¬ 
tunately blemished by a violent spirit of injustice and cruelty; he punished 
severely the very slightest faults, and his tyranny may be conceived from the 
following relation: Previously to his appointment as vizir, being then in the 
army, he went one day to al-Muwalfak Abu ’1-Karam Ibn Masum, a native 
of Tinnis, who was at that time secretary of war, and represented to him 
that, having been obliged to defray some extraordinary expenses which he 
had incurred during his administration in the province of al-Gharbiya, he 
was now oppressed with debt. To this complaint and the long representa¬ 
tions which he made, Abu ’1-Karam merely replied : “By Allah ! thy discourse 310 
“ entereth not my ear. ’ This answer Ibn as-Sallar never forgave, and when 
elevated to the rank of vizir, he ordered strict search to be made for him. 

Abu T-Karam’s apprehensions being thus awakened, he remained in conceal¬ 
ment for some time; but the vizir having caused a public proclamation to 
be made for his discovery, and threatening with death whoever might harbour 
him, he was expelled from the house where he had retired by the master of the 
dwelling, and he went forth dressed as a female, in a cloak and boots. Being 
soon recognized, he was arrested and taken before al-Aadil, who ordered a 
board and a long nail to be brought in. The prisoner was then placed on his 
side with the board under his ear, and the nail was hammered into the other. 

At every cry the victim uttered, al-Aadil exclaimed: “Doth my discourse yet 
“ enter thy ear or not ?” The nail being at length driven out through the other 
ear, and into the board, it was riveted by bending the end. Some say that the 
body was then cut in halves by his directions (4). (In the year 503) Bullara 
the wife of Abu ’1-Futuh, the son of Yahya, the son of Tamim, the son of al- 
Moizz Ibn Badis (5), arrived in Egypt with her son Abu ’1-Fadl Abbas Ibn Abi 
’1-Futuh,who was then a child; and al-Aadil having married her at a later period, 
she dweltwith him for some time. Abbas had afterwards a son named Nasr,who 
was brought up with his grandmother in the palace of al-Aadil, and was treated 
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by the latter with the utmost kindness and affection. At a later period, Abbas 
was sent by al-Aadil to Syria, that he might serve in the holy war ( against the 
Franks ), and he was accompanied by Osman Ibn Munkid, the emir whose life 
has been given (yol. I. p. 177). On arriving at Bilbais to take the command 
of the army which was to march with him, the prince began to converse 
with Osama about the delightful climate of Egypt and the beauty of the 
country which he was on the point of leaving, and that, for the sole purpose 
of encountering foes and suffering the hardships of a military life. On this, 
Osama suggested to him (it is said) that he might avoid all those incon¬ 
veniences by killing al-Aadil and taking the office of vizir on himself. It was 
then settled between them that his son Nasr should do the deed when al-Aadil 
was sleeping, for he dwelt with him and would not refuse to execute his father’s 
orders. The result was, that Nasr murdered him in his bed, on Thursday, the 
6th of Muharram, A. H. 548 (April, A. D. 1153), in the palace of the vizirat at 
Cairo. To relate the particulars of this event would be too long. Some say 
that al-Aadil was killed on Saturday, the 11 th of Muharram, of that year.—Sallar 
the father of al-Aadil, was in the service of Sokman Ibn Ortuk, the lord of Jeru¬ 
salem (6), when he was deprived of that city by al-Afdal Amir al-Juyush, as has 
been already mentioned ( vol. I. p. 160). Al-Afdal having found there a troop 
of Sokman’s soldiers, took them into his own service, and Sallar, who was one 
of the number, having been attached to the person of his new master, mounted 
gradually into favour, and received from him the title of Saif ad-Dawlat ( sword 
of the empire ). His son al-Aadil experienced also al-Afdal’s kindness, as he was 
placed by him among the boys of the chambers (Subydn al-Hujar ) (7). By this 
term they designated a body of youth each of whom was provided with a horse 
and arms, and bound to execute, without hesitation, whatever order he might 
receive. This institution was similar to those of the Knights Templars (ad- 
Ddwiya ) and Knights Hospitallers (al-Asbitdr). When any of the youths dis¬ 
tinguished himself by intelligence and courage, he was advanced to the rank of 
emir ( commander ). Al-Aadil surpassed his companions in these qualities, and 
possessed moreover great resolution, respect for superiors, and prudence in 
abstaining from intrigues. This induced ( the khalif) al-Hafiz (vol. II. p. 179) 
to give him a command, and he appointed him governor of Alexandria. He was 
then known by he nickname of Ras al-Baghl ( mule-head ), and his rise com- 
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menced from that period.—This Nasr, son of Abbas, is the same who murdered 
az-Zafir, sovereign of Egypt (vol. I. p. 222). 


(1) See M, QuatremAre's Notice sur lei Curdes in the Notices et Extraits, tom. XIII. page 315. 

(2) In the autograph, this name is written thus JLU, 

(3) In the Etat des provinces et des villages de I'Egypte, subjoined to M. de Sacy’s translation of Abd al- 

Latlf, the place there ealled Dalas is indicated as belonging to the province of Bahnasa. See page 689 of 

that excellent work. We read in the Mardsid: “ Dilds: an extensive province in the Said of Egypt ( Upper 
“ Egypt). Its city ( which bears the same name ) is counted as a dependence of the province of Bahnasa.” 

(4) In place of &&L the autograph has iiLLi, that he then strangled him. This reading is too absurd 
to be admitted. 

(5) The lives of the three last are given in this work. In the life of Yahya lbn Tamtra, the occurrence 
here related is again noticed with additional particulars. 

(6) See vol. I. pages 160,172,614. 

(7) Compare the note (37), page 156, vol.I. of M.de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, with what follows here. 


AL-MALIK AL-AFDAL, THE SON OF SALAH AD-DIN. 

Abu T-Hasan Ali, son to the sultan Salah ad-din Yusuf Ihn Aiyub, and sur- 
named al-Malik al-Afdal (the most excellent prince ) Nur ad-din (the light of the 
faith), made his studies at Alexandria under the imam lbn Auf az-Zuhri,and at 
Old Cairo under the learned grammarian lbn Bari (1). In Syria also he received 
certificates of proficiency from Abu ’l-Husain Ahmad lbn Hamza lbn Ali as- 
Sulami, Abu Abd Allah Muhammad lbn Ali lbn Sadaka al-Harrani, and other 317 
masters, and in Egypt from Abu ’1-Kasim Hibat Allah lbn Ali lbn Masud, Abu 
Abd Allah Muhammad lbn Ahmad lbn Hamid, and others. He wrote a fair 
hand and possessed many other accomplishments. This prince was the eldest of 
Salah ad-din’s sons, and his acknowledged successor. On the death of his father, 
al-Malik al-Afdal (the subject of this article) was then with him at Damascus, and 
took possession of that kingdom, whilst his brother al-Malik al-Aziz obtained 
that of Egypt, as has been already mentioned (vol. II. p. 195 , and their brother 
al-Malik az-Zahir continued to hold Aleppo. It would be too long to trace here 
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the causes of the dissension which sprung up between al-Malik al-Afdal and his 
brother (al-Malik al-Aziz ); we shall merely state that it terminated by his losing 
Damascus, which was besieged and taken from him by his brother and his uncle 
al-Malik al-Aadil (2). He then removed to the city of Sarkhad, which they had 
granted to him on his defeat, but he had resided there for a short time only, 
when his presence was required in Egypt, that he might act as atdbek (3) to 
the young prince al-Malik al-Mansur Muhammad, who had succeeded to the 
government of that province on the death of his father al-Malik al-Aziz. He 
received this summons on the eve of Wednesday, the 29th of Safar, A. H. 595 
(January, A. D. 1199; thirty-eight days ) after his brother’s death. On his arrival, 
he walked by the side of the horse, whenever his nephew rode out; but a 
short time after, al-Malik al-Aadil entered Egypt and took it into his own pos¬ 
session. Al-Malik al-Afdal was then presented by him with the gift of some 
cities in the eastern part of the empire, but on proceeding thither, he was unable 
to obtain possession of any other except Sumaisat, where he spent the remain¬ 
der of his life. One of the finest passages from al-Kadi ’1-Fadil’s pen is con¬ 
tained in a letter written during these events; he says: 1 ‘ The fathers of 
“ this illustrious house lived in concord, and they reigned; but the sons were 
“ disunited, and they perished ! It is thus that, when a star descends towards 
“ the west, no means exist of bringing it back to the east; and when a rent 
“ appears in a garment, it must end by being torn in pieces! How can fate be 
“stopped in its progress, when its issue is predestined? What mortal can 
“contend against an adversary who has God on his side?” Al-Malik al- 
Afdal was a man of talent and information, a good penman, and gifted with a 
noble mind; he favoured the learned and showed them profound respect. Some 
verses composed by him are still preserved, and amongst the pieces attributed 
to him is the following, which he is said to have addressed to the imam (the 
khalif ) an-Nasir, complaining of his uncle al-Malik al-Aadil (AM Bakr ) and his 
nephew al-Malik al-Aziz (Othmdri), who had deprived him of Damascus : 

My lord! Abu Bakr and his companion Othmdn have wrested away the just rights of 
Ali by the sword. And yet it was he whom his father had appointed to rule over them; 
and whilst he ruled, all things went right. But they opposed him and broke the pact 
which bound them; their guilt is mutual, and the law is clear (ft.). Observe how mis¬ 
fortune accompanies this name; an Ali has experienced from those of modern times the 
same treatment which [the khalif) Ali received in days of old. 
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The answer which he received from the Imam an-Nasir commenced with these 


verses: 

Thy letter has arrived, 0 son of Yusuf 1 declaring such love (for us ) as proves thy un¬ 
sullied origin. They deprived Ali of his rights, because none remained in Yathrub 
(Medina) to assist him when the Prophet was no more. But rejoice ; a day of reckoning 
awaits them, and thy assister will be the Imftm Assister ( an-Ndsir ). 

Al-Malik al-Afdal was born at Cairo, A. H. 566—some say 565—on the after¬ 
noon of the Id aJrFitr (5) (June, A. D. 1171), whilst his father was acting as 
vizir to the Egyptians. He died suddenly at Sumaisat, in the month of Safar, 
A.H. 622 (Feb.-March, A.D. 1225.) His body was borne to Aleppo and inter¬ 
red in the mausoleum which bears his name and lies outside the city, near the 
Mash’had, or funeral chapel, of al-Harawi (6).— Sumaisdt is a fortress of Syria, 518 
situated on the Syrian side of the Euphrates between Kalat ar-Rum and Malatiya. 

It touches the confines of Asia Minor ( Bildd ar-Rdm). 


i.l) See vol. II. pages 197 and 70. 

(2) The particulars will be found in M. Reinaud’s Extrails des auteurs arabes relatifs aux croisades, 
page 378. 

(3) See vol. I. page 330. 

(4) The law is, that he who usurps the property of another is bound to make restitution. 

(3) The Id al-Fitr, or Festival of the breaking of the Fast, is held on the first day of the month of 
Shaww&l. 

(6) This may perhaps be the mausoleum erected over the grave of the traveller al-Harawi. See page 287 
of this volume.— Kam&l ad-dln lbn al-Adim says, in his History of Aleppo, that al-Afdal was buried beside 
his mother, in the turba, or funeral chapel, south of the Makdm. A suburb called the Makdmdt still exists 
close to Aleppo, on the south-east side. 


ABU L-HASAN ALI IBN AL-FURAT (1). 

Abu ’l-Hasan Ali lbn Muhammad lbn Musa lbn al-Hasan lbn al-Furat acted 
three times as vizir to the khalif al-Muktadir billah, the son of al-Motadid billah. 
His first appointment was on the 8th of the first Rabi — some say, the 23rd — 
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A.H. 296 (December, A.D. 908); and he remained in office till the 4th of Zu ’1- 
Hijja, A. H. 299 (July, A. D. 912), when the khalif arrested him and seized on 
all his riches with the property contained in his palace. From that time till he 
was reinstated, the produce of his estates (to the public treasury ) amounted to 
seven millions of dinars. It is said that he ( was the author of his own misfortune, 
having ) addressed a letter to the Arabs of the desert, inviting them to come and 
take Baghdad by surprise; but this accusation is by no means well established. 
His second appointment was on Monday, the 8th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A.H. 304 (June, 
A. D. 917), and, on this occasion, the khalif arrayed him in seven pelisses of 
honour, and sent to his house three hundred thousand dirhims to (be distributed 
amongst ) his pages, fifty mules to carry his baggage, twenty eunuchs, and furni¬ 
ture of all sorts. On that day, the quantity of wax-lights required for him was 
so great, that the price augmented by a carat of gold to each mann (2) ; and, as 
the weather was excessively hot, forty thousand pounds’ weight of snow was 
used in cooling the liquors served to the company. He continued in place till 
Thursday, the 22nd of the first Jumada, A. H. 306 (October, A. D. 918), when 
he was arrested and detained in prison; but was liberated on Thursday, the 
22nd of the latter Rabi, A. H. 311 (August, A. D. 923), and again restored to 
his post. -On the day of his release from confinement, he gave vent to his ill 
humour by exacting heavy sums from different persons, and he left free career to 
the rapacity and violence of his son Abu ’1-Muhassin, who immediately put to 
death Hamid Ibn al-Abbas, his father’s predecessor in the vizirship, and indulged 
in his passion for bloodshed. On the 9th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 312 (July, 
A.D. 924), the khalif again caused Ibn al-Furat to be arrested ; but some say 
that this occurred on Tuesday, the 7th of the first Rabi. He was then in pos¬ 
session of great wealth (upwards of ten millions of dinars), and his landed estates 
produced him a yearly revenue of one million of dinars, which sum he em¬ 
ployed for his ordinary expenses. Abu Bakr as-Suli relates that, having one 
day recited to the vizir a kasida in his praise, he received from him six hundred 
dinars.—Ibn al-Furat was a kdtib ( 3) of the highest capacity and information; 
the khalif al-Motadid said (some time after his accession ) to (his vizir) Obaid Allah 
Ibn Sulaiman (4) .- “I have received a kingdom in disorder, a country in ruin, 
“ and a treasury nearly empty; I therefore wish to be informed what may be 
“ the revenues of the state, so as to regulate the expenditure accordingly.” 
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Obaid Allah applied to a number of the kdtibs for an answer to this demand, but 
they all required a month to draw one up. Abu ’1-Hasan Ibn al-Furat and his 
brother al-Abbas, who were at that time out of place and detained in prison, 
received intelligence of what was going forward, and, in the space of two davs, 
they drew up the answer and sent it in. As Obaid Allah knew that it would be 
impossible to conceal from the khalif who were the authors of the document, 
he mentioned them to him with commendation, and they were taken into favour. 

Ibn al-Furat had in his palace a room for the preparation of beverages ( hujra 
shardb ), to which persons of all classes sent their servant boys to bring home 
whatever sherbets, beer, and sirops they required. He pensioned five thousand 
persons chosen from among the learned, the pious, the persons of respectable 
family, and the poor; most of them received one hundred dinars a month, and 
a few only five dinars or intermediate sums. As-Suli says : “ And one merito- 
“ torious part of his conduct, wherein no one had as yet set the example, was, 

“ that when papers were received by him containing accusations against anv 
“ individual, one of his pages came into the antechamber and called out : 

“ ‘ Where is such a one, the informer ( meaning the author of the paper)'!’ When 
“ people discovered this to be his regular custom, they abstained from all such 
“ secret accusations.” One day, in a burst of anger, he ordered a hundred G19 
lashes of a whip to be inflicted on a man with whom he was displeased; he 
then sent word to give him fifty lashes only; and then he sent again to forbid 
the flogging and to give him twenty pieces of gold. This sum made the 
poor fellow amends for his fright.— As-Suli says that, on the vizir’s recovery 
from an attack of sickness, he examined the letters and written applications 
which had accumulated during the interval, and (in that sitting) he perused one 
thousand letters and wrote his approval or negative on one thousand memorials. 
“We then said to each other,” adds as-Suli: ‘ By Allah ! let no one know of 
“ ‘ this, lest the evil eye of some jealous person light upon him.’ I remarked,” 
says the same narrator, “as a striking example of his courtly manners, that 
“ when he called for the khalif’s signet in order to seal any document, he stood 

a up to receive it, denoting thereby his high respect for the khalif’s dignity._ 

“ I saw him one day giving a public audience for the redress of grievances, 

“ and two men who were in litigation about some shops in al-Karkh (the suburb 
“ of Baghdad) having come before him, he said to one of them: ‘You presented me 
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‘“a memorial concerning these very shops in the year 282 (5).’ He then added: 

“ ‘ Yet you are too young to have been the person .’— 1 It was my father,’ re- 
“ plied the man.—‘ That is it,’ said the vizir, ‘ and I wrote my decision on his 
“ ‘ memorial.’ ” When he went out, he felt much displeased if persons walked 
on foot before him to testify their respect: “I do not require such a thing of 
“ my servants,” he would exclaim; “why then should I require it from free- 
“ born men who are under no obligation to me?” This Abu ’1-Hassan Ibn al- 
Furat and his son al-Muhassin were put to death by Nazuk, the commander of 
the police guards, on Monday, the 13th of the latter Rabi, A.H. 312 (July, A.D. 
924). He was born on the 23rd of the latter Rabi, A. H. 241 (September, A.D. 
855). His son al-Muhassin died at the age of thirty-three years. The following 
particularity is mentioned by the Sahib Ibn Abbad (seevol. I. p. 212): “ Abu 
“ ’1-Hasan, the son of Abu Bakr al-Allaf, he who was so notorious for his immo- 
“ derate appetite, recited to me the poems composed by his father on the cat 
“ (see vol. I. p. 399), and told me that, by the cat, he meant al-Muhassin; not 
“ daring, during the disasters of the family, to lament his fate openly or pro- 
“ nounce his name.” We shall here insert a' most extraordinary anecdote: 
“ Some time after al-Muhassin’s death, his wife wished to celebrate the circum- 
“ cision of his son, and happening to see her husband in a dream, she men- 
‘ ‘ tioned to him that she should have much difficulty in providing for the expense 
‘ ‘ of the ceremony; on which he told her that he had deposited a sum of ten 
“ thousand dinars in the hands of a person whom he named. When she awoke, 
“ she informed the family of the circumstance, and they questioned the man, 
“ who acknowledged that he had the money, and brought it all to them imme- 
“ diately.”—Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Furat, the brother of 
Abu ’1-Hasan, was the most elegant penman of the age, and surpassed them 
also by his learning in the sciences and general literature. It was on him that 
the poet al-Bohtori composed the kasida which begins thus (6) : 

I passed the night displaying a feeling [of grief for thy absence) and concealing a 
feeling [of joy) for the presence of thy image, sent me by thyself [to console me in my 
dreams). 

Abu ’1-Abbas died on the eve of Saturday, the 15th of Ramadan, A. H. 291 
(August, A.D. 904). Another brother of his, Abu Khattab Jaafar Ibn Muham- 
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mad, was offered the place of vizir, which, on his refusal, was given to his son 
Abu ’1-Fath al-Fadl Ibn Jaafar, an able kdtib and generally known by the name 
of Ibn Hinzaba. His mother Hinzaba was a Greek slave. Al-Moktadir billah 
conferred the vizirship on him, in A. H. 320, on Monday, the 28th of the latter 
Rabi (May, A.D. 932); some say that he was invested with that dignity on the first 
of the month just mentioned. He remained in office till the 25th of Shawwal, 
A.H. 320 (October, A.D. 932), the day on which al-Muktadir was murdered. 
Al-Kahir billah was then raised to the khalifate, and as Abu Fath Ibn Hinzaba 
had retired to a place of concealment, the vizirship was conferred on Muhammad 
Ibn Ali Ibn Mukla the kdtib. Abu ’1-Fath was afterwards nominated director- 
general of the government offices under the same khalif. Al-Kahir was deposed 
and blinded with a hot iron on Wednesday, the 6th of the first Jumada, A. H. 

322 (April, A. D. 934). His successor ar-Radi billah, the son of al-Muktadir 520 
billah, conferred the government of Syria on Abu ’1-Fath Ibn Hinzaba, who pro¬ 
ceeded to his post, and was residing at Aleppo when the same khalif chose him 
for vizir and signed the act of his nomination on Sunday, the 13th of Shaaban, 

A. H. 325 (June, A. D. 937). A letter was then dispatched to him, by which 
he was directed to repair to the capital, and, on Thursday the 6th of Shawwal, 
in the same year, he arrived at Baghdad. He remained there, however, but a 
short time, as he perceived that every thing was falling into confusion. Finding 
the emir Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Raik master of the city (7), he had a con¬ 
ference with him and was induced to return to Syria by the promise that the 
revenues of that province and of Egypt would be paid into his hands. He 
arrived there on the 13th of the first Rabi, A. II. 326 (January, A.D. 938), and 
died at Ghazza or at Ramla. Letters were sent to Baghdad announcing this 
event, and in them it was stated that his death took place on Sunday, the 8th of 
the first Jumada, A. H. 327 (March, A. D. 939). He was born on the eve of 
Saturday, the 22nd of Shaaban, A. H. 279 (November, A. D. 892) (8). During 
his administration in Syria, all official documents were promulgated in his name. 

Of his son, Abu ’1-Fadl Jaafar Ibn al-Fadl, we have already spoken (vol. I. 
p. 319), and given the dates of his birth and death.—The facts contained in this 
article were extracted by me from different sources, such as the History of the 
Vizirs by the Sdhib Ibn Abbad, the Oiydn as-Siar (sources of history ), by Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn Abd al-Malik al-lTamadani (9), and the Kitdb al-Wuzard (book of 
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vizirs) by Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Farisi. But none of those 
writers allude to the affair of Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz, although it is closely 
connected with the history of Ibn al-Furat ; it is therefore necessary that some 
notice of this occurrence should be taken here; and, as the Chronicle of Abu 
Jaafarlbn Jarir at-Tabari surpasses all other historical works in the authenticity 
of its statements, we shall merely copy what that author says under the head of 
Various Events in A. H. 296 : “The leaders (of the troops) and the kdtibs (officers 
of the civil administration) met for the purpose of deposing the khalif al-Mukta- 
“ dir, and, a discussion arising as to whom they should put in his place, they 
“ agreed unanimously to fix their choice on Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz. After 
“ some contestation, he expressed his readiness to accede to their wishes, on 
“ condition that there should be neither bloodshed nor war. To this they 
“ replied that the sovereign power would pass into his hands without opposi- 
“ tion, and that all the soldiers, officers, and kdtibs under their orders, were 
“ ready to acknowledge him. They then took the oath of fealty towards him as 
‘ ‘ khalif. The persons at the head of this plot were Muhammad Ibn Dawud Ibn 
“ al-Jarrah (10) and Abu ’1-Muthanna Ahmad Ibn Yakub the kadi, the former of 
‘ ‘ whom induced a number of the general-officers to employ violent measures 
“ against al-Muktadir and al-Abbas Ibn al-Hasan”—this last was then acting as 
vizir to the khalif.—“ Al-Abbas Ibn al-Hasan was himself engaged in the conspi- 
‘ ‘ racy and had gained over a number of the generals to this project of de- 
“ throning al-Muktadir and taking the oath of allegiance to Abd Allah Ibn 
“ al-Motazz ; and when he found that his influence over al-Muktadir was suffi- 
“ ciently established, he judged it time to execute his design, but, at that 
“ moment, the other conspirators fell upon him and slew him.”—At-Tabari 
means to say that they slew the vizir.—“ The perpetrators of this act were al- 
“ Husain Ibn Hamdan and Wasif Ibn Sawartikin. This occurred on Satur- 
“ day, the 19th of the first Rabi, and, on the next morning, Sunday, the katibs, 
“ generals, and kadis deposed al-Muktadir at Baghdad and took the oath of fealty 
“ to Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz, whom they then surnamed ar-Radi billah (the 
“ pleasing by God's favour). The person who administered the oath to the 
“ generals in the name of Ibn al-Motazz and called them forth successively, was 
521 “ Muhammad Ibn Said al-Azrak, kdtib of the army (secretary-general of the war 
“ department}. The same day, from morning till noon, al-Husain Ibn Hamdan 
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“ had to sustain an obstinate combat against the pages of the palace (11 _). On 
“ the same day, the assembly convened by Muhammad Ibn Dawud for the pur- 
“ pose of taking the oath of fealty to Ibn al-Motazz was dispersed by force. The 
“ manner in which this happened was, that the eunuch called Munis took some 
“ of the pages of the palace in shazawdts ”—this word, with the people (of Bagh- 
“ dad), signifies boats —“ and mounted the Tigris with them. As they passed 
“ the house in which Ibn al-Motazz and Muhammad Ibn Dawud were, they 
“ raised an outcry against them and shot at them with arrows. The meeting 
“ was thus obliged to disperse ; the soldiers, generals, and kdtibs who were in the 
“ house took to flight, and Ibn al-Motazz fled also. Some of those who had 
“ sworn him fidelity now went to al-Muktadir, and made excuses for their con- 
“ duct by stating that they had been forcibly prevented from joining him; others 
“ concealed themselves, but were sought after and put to death. The palaces 
“ belonging to Ibn Dawud were pillaged by the mob, and Ibn al-Motazz was 
“one of those made prisoners.” — Such is at-Tabari’s statement.—We shall 
now give some facts which we have collected from various other sources: On that 
day, Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz had chosen Muhammad Ibn Dawud for vizir, and 
Abu '1-Muthanna for kddi. On the failure of the enterprise, Ibn al-Motazz was 
taken prisoner, and Ibn Dawud, who was one of the most accomplished men of 
his time and had composed a number of works, such as the Kitdb al-Waraka 
(book of leaves), containing the lives of the poets, and the Kitdb al-Wuzard (book 
of vizirs), retired to a place of concealment, and then discovered himself to Munis, 
the eunuch just mentioned; but Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Furat was afraid of 
him and advised Munis to put him to death, which was done. His body was 
cast into a ditch near al-Mamuniya (12), but was afterwards carried home. He 
was executed in the latter Rabi of that year; his birth took place in A. H. 243 
A. D. 857-8) on the very night in which Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas as-Suli expired. 
Al-Muktadir was then reinstated in his former authority, and, as his vizir al- 
Abbas Ibn al-Hasan had been put to death on the day mentioned by at-Tabari, 
he raised Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn al Furat to the vacant post. One of the first 
proofs which the new vizir gave of his generous character was this: Two large 
coffers were brought to him from the house of Ibn al-Motazz, and he said to the 
hearers : “ Do you know what is in them?”—“Yes;” they replied, “they con- 
“ tain lists of the names of such persons as took the oath of allegiance to him.” 
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—“ Open them not,” he exclaimed; and then ordering a fire to be brought, he 
threw the coffers into it. When they were consumed, he said: “ Had I opened 
“ them and read what was in them, I should have alienated from me the feelings of 
“ all the people, and given them cause of dreading me; but, by what I have done, 
“ their hearts will he calmed and their minds set at ease.”—We may state, as a 
circumstance connected with this biographical notice, that,.when the khalif al- 
Kahir billah was deposed and deprived of his sight, he was reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of going to the Mosque of al-Mansur at Baghdad and asking charity, men¬ 
tioning at the same time who he was. On one of those occasions Ibn Abi Musa 
al-Hashimi rose up and gave him one thousand pieces of silver. What a lesson 
is there for reflecting men !—We have already given a notice on Abd Allah Ibn 
al-Motazz (vol. II. p. 41), but the subject which we have been just, treating ren¬ 
dered some repetition necessary. What follows was copied by us from the 
Kitdb al-Aaydn wa ’l-Amdthil (History of illustrious and remarkable men ) by the rdis 
Abu ’1-Hasan Hilal Ibn al-Muhassin as-Sabi(13): “The anecdote which we 
“ here insert is given in the words of the kddi Abu ’1-Husain Obaid Allah Ibn 
“ Abbas : A man who had been a long time out of employment, and had no 
“ means left for his support, forged a letter in the name of Abu ’1-Hasan Ibn al- 
“ Furat and addressed to Ibn Zanbur al-Maridani (14), the admil of Egypt, 
“ strongly recommending the bearer to him, and requesting that he should be 
“ treated with the utmost favour and kindness. On arriving at Old Cairo, he 
“ presented this letter to Ibn Zanbur, who conceived some doubts on the sub- 
“ ject, as he perceived that the address was not drawn up in the usual form (15), 
“ and that the complimentary salutation was longer than that to which his rank 
“ entitled him. He therefore gave directions that the man should be closely 
“ watched, and, having made him a small present, he detained him in the house 
322 “ with fair promises. He then wrote to Abu '1-Hasan Ibn al-Furat, stating that 
“ he had received a letter, which he enclosed, and requesting its authenticity to 
“ be confirmed. Ibn al-Furat read the forged letter, and found in it that the 
“ bearer, mentioning his name, was a person of high respectability, to whom 
“ the writer had deep obligations, with other similar expressions usually em- 
“ ployed in filling up letters of the kind. He then passed it to his kdtibs, and 
“ informed them of the whole circumstance, expressing at the same time his 
“ astonishment at the man’s audacity, and asking what was to be done with 
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“ with him. Some of them replied that he deserved to be flogged or impri- 
44 soned; others, that his thumb should be cut off, so as to prevent him from 
“ again committing such a crime, and discourage others from imitating him in 
44 matters of more importance. The opinion of those who were the most indul- 
“ gent was, that Ibn Zanbur should be informed of the circumstance, and receive 
44 orders to expel the fellow and frustrate his expectations. On this Ibn al-Furat 
“ replied: ‘How far removed you are from nobleness and goodness! how repul- 
“ 4 sive are such qualities to your nature ! Here is a man who employs our medi- 
44 4 ation and endures the fatigues of a journey to Egypt, in hopes of furthering 
4(4 his welfare through our influence, and of procuring, through the favour of 
44 4 Almighty God, some advantage for himself by stating that he is connected 
“ 4 with us; yet, according to the most indulgent among you, this man is to 
44 4 receive no better treatment than to have his favorable opinion of ourself be- 
4 4 4 lied, and his efforts terminated in disappointment! By Allah ! that shall never 
4 4 4 be!’ He then took a pen out of his ink-bottle and wrote these words on the 
44 forged letter: 4 This is my letter, and I know not how you could have sus- 
4 4 pected the bearer or disappointed him; you cannot know all the persons who 
4 4 4 have served us or placed us under obligations. This man has rendered us 
4 4 4 services in the days of our disgrace, and what we consider a meet recompense 
4 4 4 for his deserts would far surpass that which we have granted him in recom- 
4 4 4 mending him to your patronage ; aid him therefore in his pursuit, make him 
4 4 4 an ample donation, and employ him in some lucrative occupation, so that he 
4 4 4 may return to us with (a fortune ) sufficient to prove that his expectations were 
4 4 4 just and his reception honorable.’ On that very day, he sent off the letter to 
44 Ibn Zanbur. A great length of time then elapsed when, one day, a man of 
44 respectable appearance and elegantly dressed came into the presence of Abu 
44 ’1-Hasan Ibn al-Furat, and, going up to him, offered up prayers for his wel- 
44 fare and extolled his virtues; he then burst into tears and kissed the ground 
44 before him. 4 God’s blessing be on thee!” exclaimed Ibn al-Furat, ‘who art 
4 4 4 thou ?’— 4 1 am the author of the forged letter addressed to Ibn Zanbur, and 
4 4 4 which was authenticated by thy generosity and kindness; may God reward 
* 4 4 thee! ’ Ibn al-Furat smiled and said: 4 How much didst thou gain by 

4 4 4 him ?’— 4 The sum which I received from him and the subscriptions 
4 4 4 which he obtained for me from the agents and other persons under liis juris- 
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“ ‘ diction, joined to the employment which he gave me, have produced me 
“ ‘ twenty thousand pieces of gold .’— 1 Praise be to God!’ replied Ibn al-Furat; 
“ ‘ attach thyself to our person, and we shall place thee in a situation whereby 
“ ‘ thy fortune may be increased still more.’ He then put his talents to the 
“ proof, and finding him an able (16) kdtib , he admitted him into his service, and 
“ thus enabled him to acquire great wealth.” 


(1) This life is omitted in the autograph. 

(2) In Mekka the karat was the twenty-fourth part of the dindr, or gold piece; but, in Irik, it was the 
twentieth. The dindr of that time may be valued at fourteen shillings, and the karat will be then equal to 
eightpence halfpenny. The mann is generally considered as equivalent to two pounds troy weight, from 
which may be deduced that the price of wax-lights augmented fourpence farthing a pound in consequence of 
the demand. This is by no means so great a rise in the price as the author would have us to suppose. 

(3) Throughout this article, the wordMMh denotes a person employed in the civil service. 

(4) See vol. I. page 29, note (4), and vol. II. pages 299, 300. 

(3) This date is false; Ibn al-Fur&t first exercised the functions of vizir in the year 296, as has been already 
said. 

(6) See the Diwdn of al-Bohtori, MS. No. 1392, fol. 102, where this poem is given. 

(7) See Abb T-Feda’s Annals, year 324 el seq. 

(8) Here, in the Arabic text, for read 

(9) See vol. I. page 405. 

(10) See vol. I. page 25, note (6). 

(11) The pages of the Moslim grandees were slaves bought at a very early age and educated as the children 
of the family. They were especially instructed in warlike exercises, and usually lodged together in a sepa¬ 
rate establishment, where they lived under a discipline partly conventual and partly military. 

(12) “ The quarter of Baghdad called al-Mdmdniya is of great length and breadth, and extends from the 

“ canal (or river) al-Mualla to the gate of al-Azaj.”— {Mardsid al-Ittild.) 

(13) His life will be found in this work. 

(14) AbO Ali al-Husain Ibn Ahmad Ibn Rustum al-MOridani, generally known by the name of Ibn ZanbOr 
(not AbO ZanbOr, as the manuscripts have it throughout this article), was a kdtib of great abilities, and had 
been employed by the TOlOn family. He was afterwards presented by the khalif al-Muktadir to Ibn al- 
FurJt that his talents might be put to the proof, and this examination procured him the post of collector 
of the land-tax in Egypt. Having incurred at a later period the displeasure of the khalif, he was summoned to 
Baghdad and fined in the sum of three million six hundred thousand pieces of gold. He then returned to 
Egypt with MOnis the eunuch, and he died at Damascus, A.H. 314 (A.D. 926-7). He taught some Traditions 

on the authority of Abd Hafs al-Attdr, and his own authority as a traditionist was cited by ad-Dfirakutni._ 

(An-NujAm ) 

(15) Here, in the Arabic text, I should prefer to but the manuscripts give the latter reading. 

(16) In place of ! JjJ-i, I am certain that we must read It is true that the manuscripts give the 

former reading, but here, as in other places of this notice, they are evidently in the wrong. 
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ALI IBN YUNUS THE ASTRONOMER. 

Abu ’1-Hasan AH Ibn Abi Said Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Ahmad Ibn Yunus Ibn 
Abd al-Aala as-Sadafi (1), a native of Egypt and a celebrated astronomer, is the 
author of the az-Zij al-Hdkimi (the Hakimite tables), called also Zij Ibn Yunus, a 
large work, of which I have seen a copy in four volumes (2). In this treatise he 
amply discusses the subject and indicates the application of the rules which are 
there given, whilst its correctness testifies the great care with which it was drawn 
up. I have seen many works containing astronomical tables, but never met 
with one so full as this. The author states that the person by whose orders he 
commenced it was al-Aziz, the father of al-Hakim, and sovereign of Egypt. He 
made astronomy his particular study, but he was well versed in other sciences 
and displayed an eminent talent for poetry. His work is so highly esteemed for 
for correctness, that, like the Zij of Yahya Ibn Abi Mansur (3), it is taken by 
the people of Egypt as their standard authority in calculating the position of the 
heavenly bodies. (His moral character was so well established thatj in the month 
of the first Jumada, A. H. 380 (July-Aug. A.D. 990), the kadi Muhammad Ibn 
an-Noman (5) appointed him to act as adl (4). He left an only son, whose stu¬ 
pidity was so great (6) that he sold to the soap-makers all his father’s hooks 
and works at so much a pound. Ali Ibn Yunus spent his life in making astro¬ 
nomical observations and calculating nativities (7), wherein he displayed une¬ 
qualled skill; he would even make long stations in order to get an observation 
of a star. The emir al-Mukhtar al-Musabbihi says: “I was told by Abu T-Ha- 
“ san at-Tabarani, the astronomer, that he went up with Ibn Yunus to Mount 325 
“ Mukattam and made a station there, with the intention of taking an observa- 
44 tion of the planet Venus; and that, on arriving, he took off his cloak and tur- 
“ ban, which he replaced by a woman’s gown and hood, both of a red colour; 

“ he then produced a guitar, on which he commenced playing, whilst he kept 
“ perfumes burning before him: It was, says he, an astounding sight!” The 
same writer says, in his History of Egypt: “Ibn Yunus was a careless and ab- 
4 4 sent man; he would wind his turban-cloth around a high-peaked cap and 
44 place his cloak over that; he was himself very tall, and when he rode out, 
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“ the people used to laugh at him for his odd figure, his shabby appearance, 
“ and tattered dress. But, notwithstanding the strangeness of his aspect, he 
“ was singularly fortunate in his astrological predictions, and therein remained 
without a rival.” He was versed in a great variety of sciences, and played on the 
guitar, but merely as an amateur. The following is a passage from his poetry : 

When the breeze begins to blow, I charge it with a message from a passionate lover 
to the presence of his beloved. I would sacrifice my life for her, whose aspect gives 
life to our souls and whose presence perfumes and rejoices the world. 1 swear that 
since her departure, I left my wine-cup untouched; it was absent from me, because she 
was absent. And what renews my passion is her image appearing in my dreams, ap¬ 
proaching at midnight, unseen by jealous spies (8). 

He composed a great quantity of poetry. We have already spoken of his 
father (vol. II. p. 93), and we shall give a notice on his (great- grandfather in the 
letter F. It is related that at one of al-Hakim al-Obaidi the (Fatimite) sovereign 
of Egypt’s private parties, mention was made of Ibn Yunus and his absence of 
mind, on which this prince mentioned the following circumstance : “He came 
“ into my presence one day with his heavy shoes in his hand, and, after kissing 
“ the ground, he sat down and placed them by his side; I saw both them and 
“ him, for he was quite near me; and when he thought of retiring, he kissed 
“ the ground, brought forward his shoes, put them on, and withdrew (9).” 
This anecdote seems given as a proof of his inattention and carelessness. Al- 
Musabbihi says that he died suddenly on Monday morning, the 3rd of Shawwal, 
A. H. 399 (June, A. D. 1009). The funeral service was said over him in the 
principal mosque of Old Cairo by the kddi Malik Ibn Said Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn Thawwab, and he was buried in his own dwelling, situated in the 
quarter inhabited by the furriers. 


(1) See vol. II. page 94. 

i2' An analysis of the first volume of this work has been published, by M.Caussin pere, in the seventh volume 
of the Notices et Extraits. He has inserted therein the lives of Ibn Yfinus, of his father Abd ar-Rahman the 
Egyptian historian, and his great-grandfather YUnus Ibn Abd al-Ala; all extracted from Ibn Khallikan’s work 
and translated by himself. Some of the passages in these texts are incorrectly given and others wrong 
rendered. 

( 3 Read ^pl.—Yahya Ibn Abi Mansilr al-Mamdni (client of the khalif al-Mamim), an astro¬ 

nomer of great talent, acquired by his skill a high rank in the favour of the khalif al-M4mfm, and when that 
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sovereign decided that observations should be made on the stars, he charged Yahya and some others with the 
task, and directed them to ameliorate their instruments. They in consequence made observations at as-Sham- 
m&siya, near Baghdad, and Mount Kaslyfln, near Damascus, in the years 218 (A. D. 830), 216, and 217, but 
the death of al-Mamdn, in 218, put a stop to their operations. Yahya died in the land of the Greeks {Bildil 
ar-Rdm, or Asia Minor). He is the author of the astronomical tables called az-Zaij al-Mumtahin, and a 
work, apparently astrological, entitled Kitdb al-Aml ( J ^\).— (Tdrikh al-Hukamd.) 

(i) See vol. I. page 281, note (8). 

(8) The adl (justice) is an officer exercising, with the authorisation of the kddi, the functions of witness 
to the bonds, deeds, and contracts entered into by individuals; they put their seal to these documents, and 
when a litigation arises afterwards between the contracting parties, their testimony is required. In all the 
large cities the adls have offices where they receive persons making contracts, and serve as witnesses to the 
whole proceeding, whether it be a verbal or a written agreement. In the last case, it is the adl who draws up 
the deed. To be eligible to these functions a man must not only be well acquainted with the laws relative to 
conventions and obligations, and capable of writing them out in proper form, but he must also bear a high 
charge ter for integrity, and be exempt even from the suspicion of corruption. It is one of the kddi’s duties to 
keep a watchful eye over the conduct of these functionaries. The office of adl was established by Muham¬ 
mad himself; we read in the Kordn, Surat2, verse 232: “0 true believers! when you bind yourselves one to 
“ the other in a debt for a certain time, write it down, and let a writer write between you according to 
“ justice (adli; and let not the writer refuse writing according to what God hath taught him.” 

(6) This passage exists no longer in the autograph; it was written on a fly-leaf, which has fallen out. Here, 

for I have no hesitation in reading 

(7) It must be recollected that, with the Moslims, astronomy and astrology are synonymous. Their most 
learned astronomers were also their most skilful astrologers. They felt, probably, that truth could not make 
its way unless protected by falsehood. 

(8) See vol. I. p. xxxvi.—M. Caussin has given these verses in his notice, but imagines that the last relates 
to some star or planet which was long watched for, but did not appear. It seems to me, however, that neither 
the grammatical construction of the verse nor the genius of Arabic poetry will allow this interpretation. 

(9) Common politeness required that the shoes should have been left outside the door. 


OMAHA TAL-YAMANI THE JURISCONSULT. 

The jurisconsult ( al-fakih ) Abu Muhammad (1) Omara tibn Abi ’1-Hasan Ali 
Ibn Raidan Ibn Ahmad al-Hakami al-Yamani, surnamed Najm ad-din (star of 
religion), bore a high reputation as a poet. I extracted the following particulars 
from one of his works: He drew his descent from Kahtan through al-Hakam Ibn 
Saad al-Ashira (2) of the tribe of Madhij, and was an inhabitant of a eitv 
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situated in the province of Tihama in Yemen, and called Mertan; it lies in the 
valley of Wasaa at eleven days’ distance south of Mekka. This was the place 
of his birth and early youth. He attained the age of puberty in A. H. 529 
(A. D. 1134-5), and, two years after, he proceeded to Zabtd, where he took up 
his residence and studied jurisprudence during four years in one of the colleges 
(which existed) there. In A.H. 549 (A.D. 1154-5), he made the pilgrimage, and 
was dispatched by Kasim Ibn Hashim Ibn Falita (3), the sovereign of Mekka, as 
his envoy to Egypt. He entered that country in the month of the first Rabi, 
A.H. 550 (May, A.D. 1155); the reigning sovereign at that time was al-Faiz, the 
son of az-Zafir, who had for vizir as-Salih Ibn Ruzzik ( vol . /. p . 657). On 
his first presentation, he recited, in the presence of both, his celebrated kasida 
rhyming in m, which we here give: 


Now, that my resolves are accomplished and my anxiety is past, let praises be given 
S24 to the camels for the services they rendered. I shall not deny their right to my grati¬ 
tude, and I reserve for them a recompense which will cause the bridles [of horses ) to 
envy the honour conferred on the halters (of camels). They brought the glorious term 
of a distant journey within my sight, so that I beheld the im4m of the nations in this 
age. They went forth at eve from the Kaaba of al-Bath& and the Haram, to visit the 
Kaaba of generosity and nobleness. Did the temple know, that on leaving it, I should 
only pass from one haram ( sanctuary ) to another (4) ? They journeyed to the spot 
where the pavilion of the khalifate is reared aloft between the opposite qualities of 
mildness and severity. There the rank of im&m shines with holy light, to dissipate the 
hateful mists of ignorance and tyranny. There the prophetic spirit (of Muhammad still 
survives and) shows us signs, declaring the two great truths of justice and of wisdom (5). 
There stand the trophies of noble deeds, to teach us how to praise the double grandeur 
of might and generosity. There the tongues of glorious exploits extol the double merit 
of manly acts and generous feelings. There the triumphant standard of true nobility is 
borne on high by the two lofty ( feelings) of honour and just ambition. Confident of 
obtaining salvation and the reward of my sincerity in this oath, I swear by al-FAiz the 
pure, that he has protected religion, the world, mankind! aided by his vizir as-SAlih, 
the dispeller of afflictions, him who wears a raiment of honour woven by these skilful 
artisans, the sword and the pen. In his existence the times find that lustre which 
they wanted; and, through his beneficence, they who complained of want have dis¬ 
appeared. His noble deeds have given him an empire which might furnish to the very 
Pleiads a prouder exaltation than their own. I see here such majestic dignity, that 
though awake, the aspect seems to me a dream. This is a day of my life which never 
entered into my hopes, and to which my most ardent wishes never aspired. 0 that the 
stars would draw near to me! I should form with them a necklace of eulogium; for, 
in praising you, I deem words insufficient. Here also the vizirate offers (6) to the 
khalifate its loyal counsels on which no suspicion was ever cast. I behold those marks 
of attachment which teach us that they are bound together, not by ties of blood, but by 
mutual esteem. A khalif and his vizir, whose justice extends a protecting shade over 
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Islamism and the nations. Compared with their generosity, the Nile’s increase is but a 
diminished stream; and might not even the copious rains be considered as vanquished ? 

This kasida was highly admired by them, and procured a large donation for 
the author. He remained in Egypt, in the enjoyment of ease and honours, till 
the month of Shawwal, A.H. 550 (December, A.D. 1155\ when he returned to 
Mekka, and, in the month of Safar, A.H. 551 (April, A.D. 1156), he proceeded 
from thence to Zabid. That same year he made the pilgrimage, and was again 
sent as an envoy to Egypt by Kasim, the sovereign of Mekka. He then settled 
at Cairo and never left it after. I have read, however, in the work designed by 
him as a history of Yemen, that he left his native place in the month of Shaaban, 

A. H. 552. He belonged to the Shafite sect, and was zealously attached to the 
doctrines of the Sunna; as an accomplished scholar and a poet his talents were 
pre-eminent, and in society his conversation was most instructive. The vizir 
as-Salih, his sons, and the rest of the family treated him with the very utmost 
favour, and although their religious opinions differed from his, they made him 
their constant companion on account of his social qualities. He composed a 
great number of eulogiums on as-Salih and his sons. We have already men-3^8 
tioned something of him in the lives of Shawar and as-Salih (vol. I. pp. 610 and 
659), where we have noticed also the elegy which he wrote on the death of that 
vizir. A close intimacy subsisted between him and al-Kamil, the son of Shawar, 
but it was broken off by the latter when his father was raised to the vizirate. 

On this occasion, the poet addressed to him the following lines : 

If fortune leave thee not in peace, make war against her; and if your nearest friends 
serve thee not, remove to afar. Despise not the wiles of the feeble; serpents have 
been sometimes killed by the envenomed sting of the scorpion. In days of old, a 
hoopoe shook the throne of Balkis (7), and, before that, a rat destroyed the dike of 
Mftrib (8). Since life is the most precious of our riches, spend it not without necessity. 

The vicissitudes of night and day form a field of battle where the troops of misfortune 
assail us in unwonted ways. The faithlessness of youth afflicts me not; I am accus¬ 
tomed to this defect in all my companions. The young man’s deceit lies in his pro¬ 
mises and their fulfilment, and that of the sword is when its edge rebounds harmless 
off the foe. 

In this poem is contained the following passage : 

Since my mouth is the mine from which those jewels are taken, preserve it from kis? 
ing the hands of the charitable. I have seen men banquetting at thy house, whilst I 
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had no other companions but the mourners. I withdrew when your excellency pre¬ 
ferred them to me ; the lion scorns to let the foxes precede him. Tell me how they fill 
the place which 1 once held as thy preferred lieutenant? Those were the nights in which 
I sung your praises to the company, who listened in respectful silence, and nodded their 
approbation (9). 

On the fall of the ( Fatimite ) dynasty and the establishment of the sultan Salah 
ad-din’s authority, Omara, who was still in the country, composed some poems 
in honour of that prince and of other members of the (Aiytibite) family, all of 
which are still to be found in the collection of his poetical works. He addressed 
to Salah ad-din also a kasida, wherein he painted his situation and the misery to 
which he had been reduced. This piece, which he entitled: Shikdya tal-Muta- 
zallim wa Nikdya tal-Mutadllim (complaint of the oppressed and pains of the afflicted ) 
is embellished with all the graces of composition. He wrote also a long poem, 
rhyming in l, wherein he deplores the fate of the People of the Palace (the Fatimite 
family ) on the ruin of their power; like most of his pieces, it is beautifully writ¬ 
ten. He then embarked in some proceedings connected with a conspiracy got 
up by eight of the principal officers of the city, who, being devoted partisans of 
the Egyptians ( the Fatimites ), had conceived the design of restoring them to the 
throne. But the sultan Salah ad-din discovered the plot and had them all stran¬ 
gled, including the jurisconsult. This execution took place at Cairo on Saturday, 
2nd of Ramadan, A.H. 569 (April, A.D. 1174); they had been arrested on Sun¬ 
day, the 26th of Shaaban of that year. Omara tal-Yamani left a number of 
works, and, amongst them, a history of Yemen furnishing much important 
information, and a treatise called an-Nukat al-Asriya fi Akhbdr il-Wuzard il-Mis- 
riya ( contemporary anecdotes respecting, the vizirs of Egypt ) (10). The kdtib Imad 
ad-din al-Ispahani says of him in the Kharula: “His body was exposed on a cross 
“ with those of the other persons who had been accused of plotting against him” 
—meaning against the sultan Salah ad-din—“and of inviting the Franks ( the 
“ crusaders ) by letter to come and assist in placing the son of al-Aadid on the 
“ throne. But they had received among them a man belonging to the army, 
“ who was not a native of Egypt, and this person went to Salah ad-din and in- 
“ formed him of what was going on. The prince had them brought before him, 
“ and they sought not to deny the accusation, neither did they consider their 
‘ ‘ conduct as a thing to be denied; he therefore cut short the path of Omara’s 
“ life and replaced his flourishing existence by destruction. This affair Was 
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“ marked by some peculiar circumstances; the first, that he was accused of com- 
‘ ‘ posing a kadda which contained this verse : 

‘ This religion ( Islamism ) took its origin with a man who aspired to be called the lord G2G 
‘ of nations.’ 

“ It is possible that this verse was attributed to him falsely, but nevertheless 
“ the jurisconsults of Egypt declared that he merited death, and they importuned 
“ Salah ad-din to make an example of him. The second, that he was engaged 
“ in an affair in which failure is never pardoned, neither is any respect shown to 
“ a literary man, were he even the star of learning in the heavens of poetry and 
“ prose (11). The third, that he had satirised an emir who counted this as one 
“ of his crimes; so destruction came upon him whilst in the midst of his sins.” 
Towards the end of the same article, he says: “A strange thing it was that 
‘ ‘ Omara, who had refused to attach himself to the doctrines of these people (the 
“ Fatimites) when they yet held their station, should have been so completely 
‘ ‘ blinded by fate as to wish to take their part and restore them to power; an un- 
“ dertaking which cost him his life.” Here the writer alludes to some verses 
which were addressed by as-Salih Ibn Ruzzik to Omara, pressing him to become a 
Shiite. They are given by Imad ad-din in the same page where he makes this 
observation (12).— Madhiji mean's descended from Madhij; the real name of Madhij 
was Malik, the son of Odud Ibn Zaid Ibn Yashjub; he was so denominated be¬ 
cause he was born at a red hill in Yemen called Madhij, but other reasons have 
also been given. 


(1) Imfld ad-dtn gives him the surname of Abtl Hamza. 

(2) See vol. I. page 106. 

(3) Ibn Khailikan has fallen into a mistake. This emir’s name was Kasim Ibn Abi Kalita. He became 
sovereign of Mekka on the death of his father Abft Fallta in A. H. 827 (A. D. 1132-3}, and was murdered in 
A.H. 586 (A.D. 1161) by an assassin ( hashtshiya ) who, according to common report, had been employed by 
al-Akdid, the sovereign of Egypt, to commit that deed.—(Ibn KhaldOn; No. 2402 C, fol. 45 verso). 

(4) See vol. I. page 15, note (4). 

( 8 ) In this verse for rea d pSo.’. 

16 ) I read ilSb in the autograph. 

(7) See Koran, surat 27, and the notes of Sale in his translation. 

( 8 ) See M. de Sacy’s Mi moire sur divers tvinements de I'histoire des Arabes avant Mahomet, in the Me 
moires de VAcadtmie des Inscriptions, tom, 48. 
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d>) Literally: Their talk was a sign of the eyebrow. 

(10) A copy of this work, apparently corrected by the author, is in the Sib. d,u Roi, ancien fonds No. 810. 
He has inserted in it a number of his own poems, and he gives an account of his intercourse with the vizirs 
Sh&war and as-Salih. 

(11) As the style of Im4d ad-dtn is more remarkable for sounding phrases than for sense, it cannot be 
expected that he should be more intelligible in English than in Arabic. 

(12) See MS. No. 1414, fol. 261 verso. As-Salih offered him a large sum to induce him to become a 
Shiite. 


OMAR IBN ABI RABIA. 

Abu ’1-Khattab Omar Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abi Rabia Ibn al-Moghaira Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Omar Ibn Makhzum Ibn Yakaza Ibn Murra al-Makhzumi, the best 
poet ever produced by the tribe of Koraish, is celebrated for his amatory pieces, 
repartees, adventures, and disorderly life ; of these, some stories are told which 
are well known (1). The person whom he courted in his verses was ath-Thuraya, 
the daughter of Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Harith Ibn Omaiya al-Asghar (the 
less ) (2) Ibn Abd Shams Ibn Abd Manaf, a member of the Omaiyide family. As- 
Suhaili says, in his ar-Raud al-Onuf (3) that she was the daughter of Abd Allah, 
without mentioning Ali; he then adds : u Kutaila, the daughter of an-Nadr, was 
“ her grandmother, being the wife of al-Harith Ibn Omaiya and the mother 
“ of Abd Allah, the father of ath-Thuraiya.” This Kutaila was the same who, 
after the battle of Badr, recited to the Prophet the verses rhyming in k , when he 
had put to death her father an-Nadr Ibn al-Harith Ibn Alkama Ibn Kalada Ibn 
Abd Manaf Ibn Abd ad-Dar Ibn Kusai, surnamed al-Abdari (after his ancestor 
Abd ad-Ddr). Some say that an-Nadr was her brother. Amongst the verses 
which she recited were these : 

0 Muhammad, son of the noblest of her race by a generous sire! it had not harmed 
thee to pardon; the hero, though roused to anger, sometimes pardons. An-Nadr would 
have been thy best mediator, hadst thou left him [alive ); and he was the worthiest of 
liberty, were captives to be set free. 

On this the Prophet said: “ Had I heard her verses before I put him to death, 
“ I should not have done so.” This an-Nadr bore a violent enmity to the Pro- 
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phet, but, being made prisoner at the battle of Badr and taken to Medina, Mu¬ 
hammad ordered Ali the son of Abu Talib, or according to another account, al- 
Mikdad Ibn al-Aswad, to execute him. He was put to death in cold blood, and 
in Muhammad’s presence, at as-Safra, a place between Medina and Badr. Ath- 
Thuraiya was renowned for her beauty, and became the wife of Suhail Ibn Abd 
ar-Rahman Ibn Auf az-Zuhri, by whom she was taken to Egypt. It was on this 
occasion that Omar Ibn Abi Rabia composed the following verses in allusion to 
the well-known stars Suhail ( Canopus ) and ath-Thuraiya (the Pleiads ), and which 
have since become proverbial : 

O thou who joinest in marriage ath-Thuraiya and Suhail, tell me, I pray thee, how o‘i7 
can they ever meet ? The former rises in the north-east, and the latter in the south-east! 

It was from this ath-Thuraiya and her sister Aaisha that al-Gharid, the cele¬ 
brated singer (4) and the sdhib of Mabad (5) received his liberty. The real 
name of al-Gharid was Abd al-Malik and his surname Abu Zaid; al-Gharid and 
al-lghrid are names given to the flower-bud of the date-tree, and he was so called 
for his fair complexion or for its freshness.—The following verses are by Omar 
Ibn Abi Rabia: 

Greet the image of my beloved, come to visit me when slumber prostrated the noc¬ 
turnal conversers. It approached, in a dream, under the shades of night; being un¬ 
willing to visit me by day. I exclaimed: “ Why am I treated so cruelly? Before this, 

“ I used to hear her and see her.” The vision replied: “lam as thou hast known me, 

“ but the favour thou demandest is too precious to be granted (6).” 

He was born on the night in which Omar Ibn al-Khattab was murdered; this 
was the eve of Wednesday, the 25th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 23 (November, A. D. 
644). He lost his life in A. H. 93 (A. D. 711-2), at the age of seventy; being 
then embarked on a naval expedition against the infidels, in which they de¬ 
stroyed his ship by fire. Al-Haitham Ibn Adi states that he died A.H. 93, aged 
eighty years. His father Abd Allah lost his life in Sijistan, A. H. 78 (A. D. 
697-8) (7). When it was mentioned in the presence of al-Hasan al-Basri (vol. /. 
p. 370), that Omar Ibn Abi Rabia came into the world on the night in which 
Omar Ibn al-Khattab fell by the hand of a murderer, he exclaimed: “What 
‘ ‘ worth was removed from the world on that night, and what worthlessness was 
“ brought into it!” The poet’s grandfather, Abu Rabia, bore the surname of 
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Zu ’r-Rumhain (the bearer of the two lances ); his real name was Omar or Hu- 
daifa, but some say that he had only a surname. His father Abd Allah was the 
uterine brother of Abu Jahl Ibn Hisham al-Makhzumi (8) ; their mother’s name 
was Asma, the daughter of Mukharriba (9), of the tribe of Makhzum, or, by 
another account, of the tribe of Nahshal ; Abd Allah and Abu Jahl were also 
cousins, their fathers, Abu Rabia and Hisham, being the sons of al-Maghaira 
Ibn Abd Allah. 


(1) See Kosegarten’s Alii Ispahanensis Liber Cantilenarum, towards the beginning of the work. 

(2) This Omaiya was designated as the less, to distinguish him from a brother of the same name; it was 
from the latter that the Omaiyides drew their descent.—(See Ibn KhaldCtn MS. No. 3003, 2, fol. 127, and 
Eichhorn’s Monumenta, pp. 83, 86.) 

(3) See vol. II. page 99. 

(4) Le veritable nom de ce chanteur etait Abdelmeiik; Ie sobriquet de Gharidh lui avait ete donnd a cause 
de la fralcheur de son teint. II etait affranchi des soeurs Coraychites appeiees collectivement El-abaldt 

et qui etaient Thourayya amante d’Omar-ibn-abi-rabia, Roudhayya l.yaj, Courayba 

et Oumm-OthmJn, lilies d’Abdallah, fils de Harith, fils d’Ommeyya-el-Asghar. Gharidh etait Mekkois; d’abord 
tailleur,puis serviteur d’lbn Souraydj,chez lequel ses maltresses l’avaient place. II apprit les airs d’lbn Souraydj 
qui en fut jaloux et l’eioigna de lui. Gharidh devint son rival et l’dgala dans le chant des complaintes funebres 
f ce qui porta Ibn Souraydj a abandonner ce genre. Le prenom de Gharidh (Hail Abouyezld. 11 etait non- 

seulement chanteur tres-distingue, mais encore bon compositeur et instrumentiste habile. II jouait du luth et 
du tambour de basque. 11 avait en outre une figure charmante et un esprit des plus agrlables. N4fi, fils d’Al- 
cama, etant gouverneur de la Mekke pour le calife Welid, fils d’Abdelmeiik. Gharidh, par crainte de cet officier, 
qui etait animd contre lui de sentiments tres-malveillants, quitta la Mekke et se rlfugia dans le Yemen. II y 
passa quelque temps et y mourut, sous le califat de SouleymAn, fils d’Abdelmdlik.—(A.Caussin dePercival.) 

(5) The word sdhib signifies friend, companion, master, pupil. Its meaning here is doubtful, as may be 

seen by the following note:—Gharidh n’a ete ni le maltre ni l’ileve de Mabed. II ne paralt pas non plus qu’il 
ait ete son ami. L’expression La ( j 2 u yi) I pourrait signifier Gharidh rival de Mabed, mais il 

semble que ce serait faire trop d’honneur a Gharidh, qui est gdndralement regards comme tres-infdrieur a 
Mabed. Peut-Stre le sens de cette expression est-il simplement Gharid qui eut une aventure avec Mabed. 
Je n’ai recueilli qu’une seule anecdote dans laquelle Gharidh figure avec Mabed. On la trouvera dans la courte 
notice qui suit: 

Abou Abb&d Mabed, fils de Wahb, d’autres disent de Cotr, Mddinois, chanteur et compositeur fameux, 
etait, suivant les uns, affranchi de Moawia, fils d’Abou Sofyan; suivant les autres, affranchi de la famille de 
Wkbissa, branche des Benou Makhzoum. Son pire etait noir, lui-mMne etait rnulatre, grand de taille et 
louche. Sa voii etait superbe, il possedait a fond Part musical. C’etait le prince des chanteurs de Medine. II 
etait Cl eve de SAib Khalhir de Djemlie, et de Cachlt le Persan '-il I affranchi 

d’Abdallah, fils de Djafar. Un poete a dit de Mabed: 

AjL(J J r J I j 

«Thouways et apres lui Ibn Suraydj ont ete d’habiles artistes, mais la palme du talent appartient a Mabed. > 
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On raconte qu’lbn Souraydj et Ghartdb, qui tous deux avaient une grande reputation a la Mekke, se mirent 
un jour en route pour Mddine, dans I’intention d’y montrer leur talent de chanteurs, et d'y recueillir les dons 
des amateurs de musique. En arrivant au lieu appeld (e lavoir iL-jcJt, ils virent un jeune bomme portant 
a la main un filet pour la chasse aux oiseaux, qui passa devant eux en chantant les vers d’Abou Catifa: 

« Le chateau, les palmierg et le lerroir de Djemma qui les sdpare, sont plus agrdables a mon coeur 
« que les portes de Djiroun,» etc. 

Surpris de la beautd de fair et du charme de la voix du jeune bomme, ils l’accosterent et le prierent de 
ripdter sa chanson. Mabed, car c’dtait lui, les satisfit, et continua son chemin. Ibn Suraydj et Gharldh resterent 
stupdfaits. « Que dis-tu de cela?» demanda Gharldh a son compagnon.—« Si un jeune chasseur de Mddine. 
« rdpondit Ibn Souraydj, a pu nous frapper ainsi d’dtonnement, que devons-nous attendre des artistes de cette 
« ville ? Pour moi, je retourne a la Mekke.»—« Et moi aussi,» ajouta Gharidh. En effet, tous deux reprirent 
le chemin de la Mekke. Pendant la premiere moitid de la carriere de Mabed, son tdmoignage dtait admis en 
justice a Mddine, malgrd sa profession de chanteur, 4 cause de la rdgularitd de sa conduite. Mais lorsqu’il 
eutdtd a la cour du calife Welld fils de Ydzid, et que faisant partie de la socidtdde ce prince, il se fut rendu 
le compagnon de ses plaisirs, son tdmoignage ne fut plus re?u. Frappd d’une hdmiplegie quelque temps avant 
sa mort, Mabed avait perdu la voix. II mourut a Damas sous le regne de Wdlid fils de Ydzid, dans le palais 
mdme de ce calife. Lorsqu’on emporta son cercueil, Sellamat el-Coss, chanteuse esclave du ddfunt calife 
Ydzid, tenait un bout du brancard et chantait ces vers d’El-Ahwas sur un air que Mabed lui avait enseignd 
lui-mdme: 

« J’ai passd la nuit dans la souffrance,» etc. 

Le calife Wdltd et son frdre El-Ghamr, vfitus seulemcnt d’une tunique et d’un manteau, marchaient de¬ 
vant le cercueil et le prdcdddrent ainsi jusqu’4 ce qu’il fut sorti du palais.—(A. Caussin de Perceval .) 

(6) Literally: The necklace takes up the wearer too much for it to be lent; i. e. the wearer is too fond of 
the necklace to lend it. This proverbial expression is quoted by al-Maid&ni. See professor Freytag’s ftfeiilu- 
nii Proverbia, tom. I. page 682. 

(7) The Arabs made an expedition into Khorasan that year. See Price’s Retrospect, vol. I. p. 454. 

(8) This was the same person by whose advice the Meccans pronounced the sentence of death against Mu¬ 
hammad ; he fell at the battle of Badr. 

(9) Read aj Js.-*. 


OMAR IBN SHABBA. 

Abu Zaid Omar Ibn Shabba Ibn Abida Ibn Zaid an-Numairi, a man of exten¬ 
sive information and a transmitter of historical relations, anecdotes, and pieces 
of verse, was a native of Basra. Shabba was merely the surname of his father, 
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whose real name was Zaid ; some also say that his great-grandfather was called 
Raita (1), not Zaid. Omar Ibn Shabba composed a history of Basra. He taught 
Koran -reading with the authorisation of his master Jabala Ibn Malik, who had 
himself been authorised to teach by al-Mufaddal (2), who had received his own 
licence from Aasim Ibn Abi ’n-Najud (3). He attended the lectures wherein 
Mahbub Ibn al-Hasan (4) indicated the words of the Koran which may be pro¬ 
nounced in different manners, and he transmitted pieces of literature with the 
authorisation of his teachers Abd al-Wahhab ath-Thakifi(5) and Omar IbnAli (6). 
Koran -reading was taught on his authority by his pupils Abd Allah Ibn Su- 
laiman, Abd Allah Ibn Omar al-Warrak, and Ahmad Ibn Faraj, and pieces 
of traditional literature were communicated by him to Abu Muhammad Ibn al- 
Jarud. Abu Hatim ar-Razi (7) being questioned concerning his merits (as a 
transmitter of traditional learning ), declared him worthy of the highest confidence. 
The hdfiz Ibn Maja, author of the Sunan (8), and some others gave traditional 
information on his authority. We have quoted him in the life of al-Abbas Ibn 
al-Ahnaf (to!. II. p. 8). He was born on Sunday, the 1st of Rajab, A. H. 173 
(November, A. D. 789), and he died at Sarr man Raa on Monday the 23rd— 
some say Thursday the 25th—of the latter Jumada, A. H. 262 (March, A. D. 
876). According to another statement, he died in the year 263. — Numairi 
means descended from Numair Ibn Aamir Ibn Sasaa, the progenitor of a great 
Arabian tribe; many learned men and other persons have sprung from that tribe, 
and therefore bore this surname. 


V 1J The autograph has tJadj. 

(2) Some account of al-Mufaddal is given by Ibn Khallik&n in the life of his son Muhammad. 

(3) See his life, vol. II. page 1. 

(4) The autograph has Jt ^!. 

(5) Abd al-Wahh4b Ibn Abd al-Hamld ath-Thakafi (a member of the tribe of Thakif) and a native of 
Basra, transmitted traditional information from Aiyftb as-Sikhtiyani, Jaafar as-S&dik, Said al-J4rtri, and many 
others. His own authority was cited by as-ShAfi, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Ibn al-Madlni, Yahya Ibn Main, and 
some others. Ibn Main declared him deserving of the highest confidence as a Traditionist. Towards the end 
of his life he went deranged, and he died A.H. 194 (A.D. 809-10).—(Ibn al-Athir. Ad-Dahabi.) 

(6) Omar Ibn Ali Ibn Ata, a native of Basra and a mawla to the tribe of Thakif, gave Traditions on the au¬ 
thority of ath-Thauri, Hajjaj Ibn ArtA, and others. His own authority was cited by Ibn Hanbal, Kutaiba Ibn 
Said, and some others. He died A.H. 190 (A.D. 805-6).—(Ad-Dahabi.) 

7' The hdfiz Abft H&tira Muhammad Ibn Idris Ibn al-Mundir Ibn Diiwtid, surnamed ar-ll&zi because he 
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was a native of Rai, and al-Hanzali because he was mau'la to the tribe of Hanzala or because he lived in the 
street of al-Hanzala in Rai, was an excellent judge of the authenticity of Traditions, and held himself the 
highest rank as a Traditionist. In the pursuit of this branch of knowledge, he travelled to Khor&sAn, the two 
Iriks, Hijftz, Yemen, Syria, and Egypt. He died at Rai in the month of Shaab&n, A. H. 277 (Nov.-Dee. A. D. 
890).— (Nuj&m.) 

(8) His life will be found in this work. 


AL-KHIRAKI. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Omar Ibn Abi Ali al-Husain Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad al-Khiraki 
was an eminent jurisconsult of the Hanbalite sect. He composed a great number 
of works in illustration of the doctrines professed by the followers of Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal. One of these treatises is a Mukhtasir ( compendium), which still serves 
as a text-book for young students belonging to that sect; when he set out for 
Damascus from Baghdad, in consequence of the maledictions which were pro¬ 
nounced in the latter city against some of the early Moslims ( as-Salaf ) (1), he 
left this book behind him, and it was burned during his absence 2). He died 
at Damascus, A. H. 334 (A. D. 945-6). His father also was distinguished for 
his abilities, and transmitted traditional information received by him from many 
teachers .—Khiraki means a seller of rags ( khirak ) and clothes. 


(1) This was in A. H. 321 (A. D. 933'. We learn from Abb T-Feda that Ali Ibn Ballk, having conspired 
with Mdnis the eunuch to depose the khalif al-Kahir and place a son of al-Muktafi on the throne, was 
arrested with his accomplices and put to death in that year. But what Abd ’1-Fedahas neglected to mention, 
was the means taken by Ibn Balik to effect his design. He began by exciting a sedition in Baghdad, and the 
fact is noticed by ad-Dahabi (MS. No. 646, fol. 101 verso) in these terms: “ In this year troubles broke out 
“ because Ali Ibn Ballk and his secretary [hdtib) al-Hasan Ibn Hardn decided on having the memory of 
“ Moawia publicly cursed from the pulpits. This produced a riot at Baghdad, and Ibn Ballk gave orders to 
“ arrest the chief of the Hanbalites, Abd Muhammad al-Barbah&ri, but this doctor retired to a place ofcon- 
“ cealment. A number of his followers were then banished to Basra. In the meanwhile al-Kahir took secret 
“ arrangements against MOnis and Ibn Mukla,” etc. The Hanbalites of Baghdad were at that time no¬ 
torious for their bigotry and turbulence, as may be learned from the Annals of Abd ’1-FedA years 310, 317, 
323, etc. From Ibn Baltk's first proceedings it would appear that he meant to rally the Shiites to his cause, as 
with them the memory of Moawia was held in detestation. It must be recollected also that the Karmats (see 
vol. I. p. 429) were then extremely powerful. What may serve also to confirm my conjecture is, that the 

vol. ii 48 
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khalif, on the execution of his enemies, caused the following inscription to be placed on the coinage after his 
name: sill Jj.it (the avenger of God’s religion on its foes). — (Ad-Ifahabi, fol. 102.) 

(2) As Ibn Khallikin speaks of this work as still existing, I conclude that al-Khiraki wrote it over again. 


OMAR IBN ZARR. 

Abu Zarr Omar Ibn Zarr, surnamed al-Hamdani, was a native of Kufa, a ju¬ 
risconsult, and a narrator of historical anecdotes preserved by tradition (1). 
His descent from Hamdan is thus set forth by- Ibn al-Kalbi in his Jamhdra tan- 
Nisab: “Abd Allah, the father of Zarr and the grandfather of Omar, was the 
“ son of Zurara Ibn Moawia Ibn Munabbah Ibn Ghalib Ibn Waksh Ibn Kasim 
‘ ‘ Ibn Mauhaba Ibn Doam Ibn Malik Ibn Moawia Ibn Saab Ibn Human Ibn Bakil 
“ Ibn Jusham Ibn Malik (this Malik is the same person who is surnamed al- 
“ Kharif) Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Kathir Ibn Malik Ibn Jusham Ibn Hashid Ibn 
“ Jusham Ibn Haiwan Ibn Nauf Ibn Hamdan (2).” The sanctity of Omar Ibn 
Darr’s life and the fervour of his devotional exercises obtained for him the high¬ 
est respect. He gave Traditions on the authority of Ata (3) and Mujahid (4), 
and his own authority for Traditions was cited by Waki (5) and the people of 
Irak. The conduct of his son Zarr towards him was marked by the deepest 
affection (6) and dutiful reverence; when he was on the point of death, his 
father went into the room and said : ‘ ‘ My dear son! in thy death I shall suffer 
“ no loss, for the only one of whom I stand in need is God.” When he ex¬ 
pired, the father prayed over him, and buried him, and pronounced these 
words over the grave: “ God is my witness, 0 Zarr! that my weeping on thy 
“ account prevents me from weeping for thy loss; for I know not what thou 
“ hast said (to thy lord ) and what has been said to thee. Almighty God! I 
“ forgive him every remissness in his duty towards me; let me then be res- 
“ ponsable for every act wherein he may have been remiss in his duty towards 
“ Thee; let the recompence which I may merit be bestowed on him and grant 
“ an increase of Thy bounty unto me, thy earnest suppliant.” A person once 
said to him: “How did thy son show his duty to thee?” to which he replied : 
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“ When we walked together by day, he always kept behind me, and when we 
“ walked together by night, he always went before me, and he never mounted 
on the roof of a house whilst I was under it.” Many other anecdotes of a simi¬ 
lar kind are related of him. Omar Ibn Zarr was held to be a partisan of the 
doctrines professed by the Murjites (7). He died A. H. 156 (A. D. 772-3); 
some say A.H. 155.— Hamddni, a word which means descended from Hamddn 8 , 
must not be confounded with Hamaddni (native of the dty of Hamaddn t. — Zarr, 
the father of Omar, was also a jurisconsult. 


(1) For in the printed text, read^JsU)!. All the manuscripts which I hare examined, the auto¬ 

graph excepted, give the former reading. 

(2) Read in the printed text. The other errors in the genealogy as there given, are corrected in the 

translation. The incorrectness of most Arabic manuscripts, particularly in proper names, renders faults of this 
kind unavoidable. 

(3) See vol. II. page 203. 

( 4 ) See vol. I. page 868, note (8). 

(6) See vol. I. page 374, note (3). 

(6) Here again the manuscript copies and the printed text are at fault: for If jJ I we must read jJ jJ \!. 

(7) For the doctrines of the Murjites, or Morgians, see Sale’s preliminary discourse to the Koran, and Dr. 
Cureton’s Shahrestani, page 103. 

(8) The tribe of HamdAn inhabited Yemen and drew their descent from KahUn. 


ATH-THAMANINI. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Omar Ibn Thabit ath-Thamanini, surnamed also ad-Darir (or 
the blind, because he suffered from that infirmity), was a professor of grammar, and 
well acquainted with the rules of that science. He composed a full, elegant, and 329 
excellent commentary on Ibn Jinni’s (vol. 11. p. 191) Lumd (1), and a great 
number of pupils studied with profit under his tuition. As a grammarian he 
possessed great talent, and had Abu ’1-Fath Ibn Jinni for master; he gave lessons 
in that science to the sharif Abu Mamar Yaliya Ibn Muhammad Ibn Tabataba 
al-Husaini. He composed also a commenlai y on Ibn Jinni’s Tasrtf (grammatical 
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inflexions) (2). A great rivalry subsisted between him and Abu ’1-Kasim Ibn 
Barhan; they both gave public lessons at al-Karkh, the suburb of Baghdad; the 
course of the latter was frequented by persons of rank and respectability, whilst 
that of ath-Tliamanini was only attended by persons of the lower class. He 
died in the month of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 442 (March-April, A.D. 1051).— Tha- 
mdnini means belonging to Thamdnin, which is a town in the neighbourhood of 
Jazira tibn Omar and close to Mount Judi (Ararat). It was the first town built 
after the deluge, and it was called Thamanin (eighty) from the number of per¬ 
sons who came with Noah out of the ark. This town has produced many re¬ 
markable men.—This sharif Ibn Tabataba died in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 
478 (Dec.-Jan. A. D. 1085-6). 


(1) See vol. II. page 192. 

(2) The Arabic text is corrupted here, and no means exist of rectifying it, as the fly-leaf on which the passage 

was written in the autograph MS. has disappeared. The text of the printed edition, if literally translated, would 
signify, “ Be commented the Kitab al-Luma on Ibn Jinni’s Tasrif.” This is not very clear, and the reading 
of one of my MSS., which for Kitdb al-Luma has Kitdb al-Multik, does not render the sense more intelligible, 
as the work called MulAk al-Mufld is, according to Hajji Khalifa, a production of ath-Thaminlni himself. 
The true reading is perhaps 1 ^9 “ And he composed on the Tasrif a 

work entitled Kitdb al-Mul&k.” 


IBN AL-BAZRI. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Omar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ikrima, surnamed al- 
Jazari and generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Bazri, was a juriscon¬ 
sult of the Shafite sect, and the most eminent doctor and mufti of the town of 
Jazira tibn Omar (1) (from which place he drew his surname). His first studies 
in the law were made in Jazira tibn Omar under the shaikh Abu ’1-Ghanaim 
Muhammad Ibn al-Faraj Ibn Mansur Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Hasan as-Sulami al- 
Fariki (a member of the tribe of Sulaim and a native of Maiydfdrikin), who had set¬ 
tled in that town. He then proceeded to Baghdad, and continued his studies 
under al-Kiya al-Harrasi (vol. II. p. 229) and Hujja tal-Islam Abu Hamid al- 
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Ghazzali (2 ); he attended also the lectures of the latter and of his brother 
Ahmad al-Ghazzali ( vol. Lp. 79), and became the pupil of as-Shashi, the author 
of the Kitdb al-Mustazhiri (3). He acquired also much information in the society 
of many other learned men whom he frequented. Having returned to Jazira, 
he opened a public course of instruction which attracted students from distant 
countries, all anxious to receive his lessons and acquire a knowledge of the sys¬ 
tem in which he had digested the doctrines of the sect. He composed a com¬ 
mentary on Abu Ishak as-Shirazi’s Muhaddab (4), in which he explained tiie 
obscurities and the uncommon words occurring in that treatise, and fixed besides 
the pronunciation of the proper names of those persons who are mentioned in it. 
To this work, which is a simple compendium, he gave the title of al-As&mi wa l- 
Elal min Kitdb al-Muhaddab (the names and obscurities occurring in the Kitab al-Mu- 
haddab). In learning and piety he held a high rank, and was said to have been 
better acquainted than any other hdfiz then living with the doctrines of as-Shafi. 
His attention was chiefly directed to the study of those points wherein the Shalite 
sect differs from others, and the number of persons who enjoyed the benefit of 
his tuition-was very great. (As a doctor ) he bore the surnames of Zain ad-din 
Jamal al-Islam ( ornament of religion, beauty of Islamism ). He was born A. H. 471 
(A. D. 1078-9), and he died on the 2nd of the first Rabi—some say of the latter 
—A. H. 560 (January, A. D. 1165) at al-Jazira (5). Although his disciples 
were numerous, he did not leave his like in the world.—His master, Abu ’1-Gha- 
naim al-Fariki died A. H. 483 (A. D. 1090-1). It was under Ibn al-Bazri that 
the doctor Isa Ibn Muhammad al-Hakkari (6) made his studies.— Bazri means a 
maker and seller of Bazr; bazr is the name given in that country to the oil extracted 
from linseed, and which is used by them in their lamps. 


(1) See yoI. II. page 289. 

(2) The life of Abft Hamid al-Ghazzali will be found farther on. 

(3) The life of AbA Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ahmad as-Sh&shi, the author of the 3ft stazhiri, is given by lbu 
Khallikftn. 

(4) See vol, I. page 9. 

(5) By al-Jazira is here meant Jazira tibn Omar. 

(6) The life of Ibn al-Hakkiri will be found in this volume. 
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SHIHAB AD-DIN AS-SUHRAWARDI. 

Abu Hafs Omar, the son of Muhammad, the son of Abd Allah, the son of 
Muhammad, the son of Ammuyah (whose true name w T as Abd Allah), al Bakri as- 
Suhrawardi, surnamed Shihab ad-din (flambeau of the faith), was a doctor of the 
Shafite sect. As we have given the remainder of his genealogy up to Abu Bakr, 
530 in the life of his uncle, Abu ’n-Najib Abd al-Kahir (see vol. II. p. 150), we are 
dispensed from repeating it here. Shihab ad-din was a pious and holy shaikh, 
most assiduous in his spiritual exercises and the practice of devotion. He suc¬ 
cessfully guided a great number of Sufis in their efforts to obtain perfection, and 
directed them during the periods of their retirement into solitude; indeed, towards 
the close of his life, he remained without an equal. He studied under his uncle, 
Abu ’n-Najib, from whom he learned Sufism and preaching; another of his mas¬ 
ters was the shaikh Abu Muhammad Abd al-Kadir Ibn Abi Salih al-Jili (vol. II. 
p. 172), and he went down to Basra for the purpose of seeing the shaikh Abu Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn Abd. He met also with some other shaikhs, and acquired a con¬ 
siderable share of information in the sciences of jurisprudence and controversy. 
He then gave lessons in literature, and held, during some years, regular assem¬ 
blies, at which he preached. When he became shaikh of the shaikhs (grand-master 
of the Sdfis) at Baghdad, he continued the same practice, and his exhortations had 
a most impressive effect. He was certainly blessed with the divine grace. A 
person who attended his assemblies related to me that Shihab ad-din, one day, 
recited to him these words from the chair: 

Pour not out the draught (of divine love) for me alone; Thou (0 Lord) hast not accus¬ 
tomed me to withhold it from my companions. Thou art (truly) the generous, and it 
suits not generosity that the cup, circulating (round the board), should pass by the other 
guests. 

On hearing these words, the whole assembly was seized with an ecstasy of 
divine love, and a great number of the persons present cut off their hair, and 
turned (from the world to God). He composed some fine works, the most cele¬ 
brated of which is his Awdrif al-Madrif (the (divine) gifts, consisting in the different 
degrees of ^spiritual) knowledge) (1). He is also the author of some poetry, and 
one of his pieces is the following (2): 
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The dreariness of the (forer's solitary) nights was dispelled, and his turn of union 
(with the beloved) drew near; and my union with thee made those jealous, who used to 
pity me formerly when suffering from thy aversion. I swear by the truth of thy exist¬ 
ence that, since thou art now present, I care not for any of my former disappointments. 

Thou earnest to me who was deprived of life, and small was the price for which thou 
didst obtain me ( 3 ). The hearts (of men) are unable to conceive thee; but, O, the deli¬ 
cious source whereof I am allowed to drink! (I avow that) all which is forbidden to mor¬ 
tals is forbidden also to me; but how sweet in my bosom is the love I bear thee. Love 
for thee has drenched my very bones; what then have I to do with that which is not love? 
Bitter thirst oppresseth not the destitute when near him are sources of the purest water. 

I saw a number of those who attended his assemblies and who sat with him in 
private, whilst he directed them, as is customary with the Sufis, in the path of 
spiritual life ; they gave me an account of the strange sensations which then came 
over them, and of the extraordinary ecstasies which they experienced. He once 
arrived at Arbela as an envoy from the August Divan (4), and he held regular 
assemblies there, at which he preached; but I had not the advantage of seeing 
him, as I was then too young. He performed the pilgrimage very often, and on 
some of these occasions he made a temporary residence in the neighbourhood of 
the sacred Temple. The shaikhs of that age, who were masters of the path (5), 
used to write to him from the countries where they resided, addressing him 
questions drawn up in the manner of fatwas (or consultations onpoints of law), in 
which they asked his opinion on circumstances which concerned them. I was 
told that one of them wrote to him as follows. “ My lord! if I cease to work, I 
“ shall remain in idleness ; and if I work, I am filled with self-satisfaction; which 
“ is best?” To this as-Suhrawardi wrote, in reply: “Work : and ask of Al- 
“ mighty God to pardon thy self-satisfaction.” Numerous anecdotes of this kind 
are told of him. He has inserted some charming verses in the Awdrif al-Madrif, 
from which we select the following : 

I perceive in thee, (O valley,) a perfume which I know not, and I suspect that (my 531 
beloved) Lamyft has swept over thee with her train (6). 

And again: 

If I contemplate you, I am all eyes; and if I think of you, I am all heart. 

By his studies under his uncle Abu ’n-Najib he attained great proficiencv. He 
was born at Suhraward, towards the latter end of Rajab, or the beginning of 
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Shaaban (which of the two is doubtful), A. H. 539 (Jan.-Feb. A. D. 1145) ; and 
he died at Baghdad, on the first of Muharram, A. H. 632 (Sept. A. D. 1234). 
He was interred the next morning in the Wardiya cemetery (7). 


(1) This is one of the most celebrated works on Sftfism. An excellent copy of it is preserved in the Bib. du 
Roi, ancien foods, No. 378. 

(2) These verses have a mystic import; the beloved is God. 

(3) The poet means to say that he was dead by sin, and that he became the servant or slave of God by re¬ 
nouncing the world. 

(4) The government of the khalifate at Baghdad was generally designated at that time by-the title of the 
August Divan [ad-Diwdn al-Azlz.) 

(8) See vol. I. page 289, note (3). 

(6) The merit of this verse consists in its mystic signification. The shaikh perceived a young novice in SOfism 
manifesting an unwonted degree of excitement; and he supposed that the Divinity had passed near him. 

(7) Wardiya signifies rosary, rose-garden; it was the cemetery of the Sdfis. 


THE HAFIZ IBN DIHYA. 

The hdfiz Abu ’1 Khattab Omar Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Dihya, a member of the tribe 
of Kalb, and surnamed Zu ’n-Nasabain (the possessor of the double pedigree), was a 
native of Valencia, in Spain. His genealogy, as I found it written by himself, with 
the indication of the proper pronunciation of the names, runs as follows: Omar 
Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Jumaiyil Ibn Farh Ibn Khalaf Ibn 
Kumis (pronounced also Kaumis) Ibn Mazlal Ibn Mallal Ibn Badr Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Dihya (pronounced also Dahya) Ibn Khalifa Ibn Farwa al-Kalbi: Dihya al-Kalbi 
was one of Muhammad’s companions (1). He mentioned also that his mother, 
Ama tar-Rahman, was the daughter of Abu Abd Allah Ibn Abi ’1-Bassam Musa 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Husain Ibn Jaafar Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Musa 
Ibn Jaafar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib. It was 
for this reason that he signed himself the possessor of the double pedigree, being 
descended from Dihya and al-Husain. Alluding also to the same circumstance, he 
wrote himself down as Sibt Abi ’l-Bassdm (the grandson by the female line of Abd 'l- 
Bassdm). — Abu '1-Khattab Omar Ibn Dihya was a man eminent for his learning 
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and illustrious by his talents, a perfect master of the Traditions relative to the 
Prophet, and of the sciences connected with them, skilled in grammar and phi¬ 
lology, and well acquainted with the narrations of the battle-days of the ancient 
Arabs, and with their poems. Having made the collecting of Traditions his chief 
pursuit, he visited most of the Moslim cities in Spain for the purpose of meeting 
their men of learning and their teachers, after which he crossed the water and 
entered Morocco, where he became acquainted with the persons of talent who 
resided in that city. He then proceeded to the province of Ifrikiya, and thence 
to Egypt. From that country he travelled to Syria, the East (Mesopotamia), And 
Irak. At Baghdad he received Traditions from some of Ibn al-Hasin’s disciples, 
and at Wasit he heard others from the lips of Abu ’1-Fath Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 
al-Maidani. He then visited Persian Irak, Khorasan with its neighbouring 
provinces, and Mazandaran, for the sole purpose of collecting Traditions and 
obtaining them from the great masters in that branch of knowledge whom he met 
there. During this period, he gave lessons to others, and communicated to them 
his own information. When at Ispahan he heard Abu Jaafar as-Saidalani 
teach Traditions, and, at Naisapur, he received some from Mansur Ibn Abd al- 
Munem al-Farawi. In the year 604 (A. D. 120T-8) he arrived at Arbela, on 
his way to Khorasan, and perceiving the extreme zeal displayed by the lord of 
that city, al-Malik al Muazzam Muzaffar ad-din, the son of Zain ad-din, in his 
preparations for celebrating the festival of the Prophet’s birth, he composed for 
that prince the work entitled Kitdb al-Tanwir fi Maulid as-Sirdj al-Munir (the 832 
book of Illumination, treating of the birth-day of the enlightening Flambeau ). In the 
letter K , under the head of Kdkubdri, we shall give a description of this solemnity. 

In the month of the latter Jumada, A. H. 626 (May, A. D. 1229) we heard Ibn 
Dihya read this work to al-Malik al-Muazzam, in six sittings. It concluded with 
a long poem, the first verse of which was: 

Were it not for our enemies, those base informers, people had never suspected (that 
we were in love.) 

There is a circumstance connected with this poem which we have noticed in the 
life of Ibn Mammati (2), and to this we refer the reader. When he finished his 
Kitdb at-Tamvir, al-Malik al-Muazzam made him a gift of one thousand pieces of 
gold. A number of other works were composed by him. He was born on the 

VOL. ii. W 
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first of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 544 (March, A. D. 1150); and he died at Cairo, on 
Tuesday, the 14th of the first Rabi, A. H. 633 (November, A.TO. 1235). He was 
interred at the foot of Mount Mukattam, as I have been informed by his son: I 
was told also, by his brother’s son, that he had heard his uncle more than once 
say that he was born on the firsL of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 646 (February, A. D. 1152). 
—Balansi means belonging to Balansiya ( Valencia ) which is a city in the east of 
Spain.—Abu Amr Othman Ibn al-Hasan, Ibn Dihya’s elder brother, was well 
acquainted with the phraseology of the Desert Arabs, which he knew by heart 
and taught publicly. When the sultan al-Malik al-Kamil removed Abu ’1-Khat- 
tab Ibn Dihya from his professorship in the Ddr al-Hadith (or college of Traditions), 
which that prince had founded at Cairo, Abu Amr, the brother, was installed in 
the vacant place, and he continued to hold it till his death. He died at Cairo, on 
Tuesday, the 13th of the first Jumada, A. H. 634 (January, A. D. 1237), and was 
interred at the foot of Mount Mukattam. He left some epistles in which he 
employed obsolete expressions. 


(1) Dihya Ibn Khalifa al-Kalbi was Muhammad’s envoy to Heraclius.—Abb '1-Feda’s Annals, year 7. 

(2) See vol. I. p. 194.—Ibn Dihya’s surname is there incorrectly given; it must be pronounced Zti 'n-Nasa- 
bain. 


ABU A LI AS-SHALAUBINI. 

Abu Ali Omar Ibn Muhammad [Ibn Omar] Ibn Abd Allah, surnamed as-Sha- 
laubini, was a member of the tribe of Azd, and a native of Seville, in Spain. He 
held the first rank as a grammarian, and possessed in an extraordinary degree 
the faculty of recalling to mind the various rules of that science. I met a num¬ 
ber of his pupils, all of them men of talent, and they unanimously declared that 
the shaikh Abu Ali as-Shalaubini was in no degree inferior to the shaikh Abu Ali 
’1-Farisi vol. I. p. 379). The terms in which they spoke of him were commen¬ 
datory in the highest degree; but they observed that, with all his talent, he 
neglected his personal appearance, and was subject to absence of mind. Of this 
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they related as an example, that as he was one day on the bank of a river, with 
some sheets of a book in his hand, he let one of them fall into the water; and, as 
it floated off so that he could not reach it with his hand, he took another of the 
sheets to pull it near him; so that both sheets were spoiled. Other similar anec¬ 
dotes are related in proof of his absence of mind. He composed a large and 
a small commentary on al-Juzuli’s Prolegomena ( 1), and a work on grammar, 
entitled aGTautiya 'the beating out of the track). He resided at Seville, but pupils 
of his were occasionally arriving amongst us and informing us of his proceed¬ 
ings. On the whole, he really was, as they styled him, the last of the gramma¬ 
rians. He was born at Seville, A. H. 562 (A. D. 1166-7), and he died in the 
same city, in the month of the latter Rabi, some say of Safar, A. H. 645 (Au¬ 
gust, A.D. 1247).— Shalaubini is derived from as-Shalaubin, which is a wordof 
the Spanish language, and means, it is said, the white and red (2). 

(1) The life of al-Juzflli will be found in this volume. 

(2) Abb ’1-Feda says, in his Geography, that Shalaubin t means belonging to Shalaubiniya [Salobrenna'i, 
a fortress near Granada. He adds that those persons are mistaken who derive it from a word signifying red 
in the language spoken by the ( Christian) inhabitants of Spain. He here certainly alludes to the statement 
made by Ibn KhallikAn in this passage. 


IBN TABARZAD. 

Abu Hafs Omar Ibn Abi Bakr Muhammad Ibn Muammar Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Yahya Ibn Hassan, surnamed al-Muwaddib ( the preceptor), Muwaffak ad-din ( aided 535 
in religion by God's favour), and generally known by the name of Ibn Tabarzad, 
was a Traditionist of great celebrity, and a native of Baghdad. He inhabited 
that quarter of the city, on the west bank of the Tigris, which is called Dar al- 
Kazz, and he was sometimes styled, for that reason, ad-Darakazzi. The Tradi¬ 
tions which he had received by oral transmission were remarkable as coming 
from the highest authorities, and, as he travelled through various countries 
teaching (them) to others, he became the link which connected the rising genera- 
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tion of Traditionists with the past: he filled the earth with the certificates which 
he gave to those who heard him deliver Traditions, and with the licences to teach, 
which he had granted to his disciples. He lived to so advanced an age that he 
remained without a rival, and his conduct was uniformly marked by piety and 
virtue. He was born in the month of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 516 (February, A. D. 
1123), and he died at Baghdad on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 9th of Rajah, 
A. H. 607 (December, A.D. 1210). The next morning, he was interred in the 
cemetery at the Harb Gate.— Tabarzad is the name of a sort of sugar ( sugar- 
candy \ 


AS-SHARAF IBN AL-FARID. 

Abu Hafs, surnamed also Abu ’1-Kasim, Omar Ibn Abi ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Mur- 
shid Ibn Ali, generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Farid and distinguished 
by the honorary title of as-Sharaf (1), drew his descent from a family which 
inhabited Hamat, but he himself was born in Egypt, which was also the country 
of his residence, and that of his death. In his poetical works, of which the col¬ 
lection forms a thin volume, he displays a cast of style and thought which charms 
the reader by its grace and beauty, whilst their whole tenour is in accordance 
with the mystic ideas of the Sufis (2). He has composed also a kastda of about 
six hundred verses, wherein he sets forth the doctrines and adopts the technical 
language of that sect. With what elegance has he said, in one of his long 
poems : 

How welcome the favour which I never deserved: these words of one announcing de¬ 
liverance after despair: “ To thee I bear good tidings, therefore cast off thy covering! 
“ thou art remembered there [above], notwithstanding thy imperfections (3).” 

In another of his kasidas he says: 

I am always envied on account of (the favours I receive from) thee; put not then an end 
to my watchfulness by the speedy visit of thy image fleeting (towards me whilst I sleep ) (4). 
Ask the stars of the night if sleep has ever visited my eyelids! and how could it visit a 
person with whom it is not acquainted ? 
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He says again in the same piece : 

Whilst the admirers of his beauty are extolling it in every style of description, time is 
spent out, and yet some of his charms remain to be described ( 5 ). 

He has left also some distichs, mawdlias (6), and enigmas (7). I am told that 
he was a most holy and virtuous man, and that he led a life of continual self-abne¬ 
gation. During sometime, motives of devotion kept him a resident at Mekka: 
may God increase it in honour! He was a most pleasing companion, and the 
charms of his society were highly extolled. I have been informed by one of his 
disciples, that, one day, whilst he was alone, he happened to sing the following 
verse, composed by al-Hariri, the author of the Makdmdt: 

Who is he who never wrought evil, and who possesses excellent qualities only? 

And he heard a voice repeat these words, but could not discover by whom 
they were uttered : 

Muhammad, the director; upon whom Gabriel descended. 

Some of his disciples recited to me the following mawdlia of his, composed on 
a youth who followed the trade of a butcher; it is very ingeniously done; and I 
have not seen it in the collection of his works (8): 

I said to a butcher: I love you, yet you cut me to pieces and slay me. That, replied 
he, is my trade, and yet you blame me! He then bent towards me and kissed my foot to 
subjugate me; he wanted to kill me, and blew me ( enchanted me) that he might skin me. 

I have transcribed it according to their system (of pronunciation), as they have 
totally neglected the motions ( final vowels ) and the rules of orthography; nay 
more, they have committed faults of pronunciation; or rather, the greater part 
of it is faulty : the reader is therefore requested to withhold his blame 9 . I bn 
al-Farid relates that he composed the two following verses in his sleep : 

I swear by the reality of my love for thee and by the respect due to [me for my) digni- ,>54 
fled patience ( under suffering), that my eyes never looked on any but thee, and that 1 
never felt love for any other friend ! 

This poet was born at Cairo, on the 4th of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. «17G (March, 
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A. D. 1181), and he died in the same city, on Tuesday, the 2nd of the first Ju- 
mada, A. H. 632 (January, A. D. 1235). The next morning, he was interred at 
the foot of Mount Mukattam.— Al-F&rid is the name given to the person who 
draws up contracts ( furud ) for women in their dealings with men (10). 


(1) As-Sharaf is the equivalent of Sharaf ad-din (nobleness of religion). In surnames formed of the word 
ad din preceded by a noun or an adjective, ad-din may be suppressed. In this case, the article is generally 
added to the preceding word. See M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, tom. I. p. 448. 

(2) Literally : He follows the direction of the path of the fakirs. 

(3) The piece from which these lines are taken has been published by M. Grangeret de Lagrange in his 
Anthologie arabe. Respecting these verses, a curious anecdote is related by the commentator, and will be 
found page 130 of M. de Lagrange’s work. 

(4) He means to say : I always keep awake in expectation of thy visits; oblige me not to forego my watch¬ 
fulness, for then, in my dreams, I should see thy image only, sent by thyself to visit me, and not see thy¬ 
self. See my Introduction to vol. I. p. xxxvi. For the meaning of the very obscure verses cited by Ibn Khal- 
Iik&n in this article,I have consulted Ibn al-Farid’s commentators and chosen the most probable of the various 
interpretations which they give. 

(3) It is almost unnecessary to observe that, in all these verses, the beloved is the Divinity. 

(6) See vol. I. Introduction, page xxxv. 

(7) Some of these enigmas are given by M. de Sacy in his Chrestomathie, and others by-M. Grangeret de 
Lagrange in his Anthologie arabe. 

(8) Were it not for the curiosity of these verses, which are in vulgar Arabic, I should have abstained from 
translating them. 

C 

(9) Ibn Khallikan writes: and y_ where I have printed jJkJ and y f which 

last words give the true reading. is for xi-is ; or, as he writes itjjsJ, is for j is 

for JU, and for 

(10) Fdrid is therefore the active participle of the verb farada, and must be pronounced with an i, not 
with an a, as Ibn Khallikftn states in his autograph; most probably through inattention. Indeed, the form 
Jcls as a participle or adjective does not exist in Arabic, as far as I can discover, and we find in the notice 
on Ibn al-F4rid, prefixed to the commentary on his works, some verses in which his name al-Fdrid is made 
to rhyme with al-Adrid, al-Ghdmid, and other active participles. — For further information respecting Ibn 
al-Farid, see M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, tom. II., M. Grangeret de Lagrange’s Anthologie arabe, and the 
Catalogus MSS. orient. Bibl. Bodl. 
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TAKI AD-DIN OMAR, PRINCE OF HAMAT. 

Abu Said Omar, the son of Nur ad-Dawlat Shahanshah (vol. I.p. 61 5), the son 
of Aiyub ( vol. I. p. 243), was lord of Hamat, and bore the surnames of al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar (the victorious prince ), Taki ad-din (pious in religion). His father, 
Shahanshah, was brother to the sultan Salah ed-din. Taki ad-din Omar was 
brave and intrepid, successful in his wars, victorious in his engagements, re¬ 
nowned for his conflicts with the Franks (1), and his glorious deeds in battle are 
signalized by history. In all the various works of piety, he displayed every 
excellence, and of these we need only mention one: the founding of the college at 
Old Cairo, which bears the name of Manazil al-Izz (2), and which is said to have 
been previously his own place of residence. For the support of this establishment, 
he erected a large property into a wakf (3). The city and province of al-Faivum 
were held by him in fief, and he founded there two colleges, one for the Shafites, 
and the other for the Malikites: on these also he settled large wakfs. Another col¬ 
lege was erected by him in the city of Edessa. He was also sovereign of the Eastern 
provinces ( Mesopotamia ). In his conduct towards the learned (in the law), the 
Sufis (fakirs), and the men of holy life, he manifested great beneficence. He 
acted at one period as viceroy of Egypt, during the absence of his uncle Salah ad¬ 
din ; the circumstance which led to his appointment was the following: Al-Malik 
al-Aadil held the government of Egypt as lieutenant to his brother, Salah ad-din; 
but, in the month of Rajab, A. H. 579 (Oct.-Nov., A.D. 1183), that prince, 
who was then besieging al-Karak (4), required his presence with that of the 
troops under his orders, and Taki ad-din, being sent to Egypt to replace him, 
arrived there towards the middle of the month of Shaaban. He was after¬ 
wards recalled to Syria by Salah ad-din, who appointed his own son al-Malik 
al-Aziz (vol. II. p. 195) to the viceroyalty of Egypt. Taki ad-din’s feelings were 
so deeply hurt at this proceeding, that he resolved to go forth into Maghrib and 
conquer that country; but this project was strongly opposed by his friends, and 
he finally acceded to the request of his uncle, Salah ad-din, who had invited him 
to come and serve under him. The sultan went forth as far as Marj as-Suffar 5) 
to receive him, and they met there on the 23rd of Shaaban, A. H. 582 (Nov., 
A. D. 1186). Salah ad-din derived great pleasure from the sight of his nephew. 
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and bestowed on him the city of Hamat. Taki ad-din proceeded thither, and 
marched afterwards into the province of Khalat, with the intention of taking the 
castle of Manazgird. The siege had continued for some time, when he died on 
Friday, the 19th of Ramadan, A. H. 587 (October, A. D. 1191). This state¬ 
ment has been contradicted, however, by persons who declare that he died at 
a place between Khalat and Maiyafarikin. His body was transported to Hamat 
for interment. His son, al-Malik al-Mansur (the victorious prince) Nasir ad-din 
(the champion of the faith) Abu ’1-Maali Muhammad, was appointed his successor. 
This prince died at Hamat, on Monday, the 22nd of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 617 
^January, A. D. 1221) (6). 


(1) In the printed text read Taki ad-din particularly signalized himself at the battle of Tiberias 

in A. H. 883, when the Christian army was almost exterminated. 

(2) The palace called Man&zil al-Izz was built on the bank of the Nile by the mother of the khalif al-Aziz 
billah, and served the Fatimide khalifs as a place of recreation (nuzha). —(Al-Makrizi’s Khitat.) 

(3) See vol. I. page 49, note (7). 

(4) See M. Reinaud's Extraits relatifs aux Croisades, pp.187 and 189. 

(8) Marj as-Suffar lies at a short distance from Damascus. 

(6) This Muhammad was the paternal grandfather of the geographer and historian, Abft T-Feda. 


ABU ISHAK AS-SABII. 

Abu Ishak Omar Ibn Abd Allah lbn Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Zi Yahmud Ibn as- 
Sabi, surnamed as-Sabii, was a member of the tribe of Hamdan, a native of Kufa, 
and one of the principal Tdbis, having seen Ali, Ibn Abbas, Ibn Omar, and others 
of the Prophet’s companions. Traditions were handed down on his authority bv 
t>58 al-Aamash (vol. I. p. 587), Shoba (vol. I. p. 493, note (8)), ath-Thauri (vol. I. 
p. 576), and others; and a great quantity of traditional information was commu¬ 
nicated by him to his disciples. He was born three years before the khalif Oth- 
man’s death (1), and he died A. H. 127 (A. D. 744-5); others say, 128 or 129; 
but Yahya Ibn Main (2) and al-Madaini (3) mention that his death took place in 
A.H. 132.— SabU means descended from Sabi, who himself drew his origin from 
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the tribe of Hamdan. —Abu Ishak as-Sabii relates as follows: “ My father held me 
“ up that I might see Ali Ibn Abi Talib preach, and (I perceived that 7 his hair and 
“ his heard were white.’’ 


(1) Othman was murdered in the month of Zii '1-Hijja, A. H. 35 (June, A. D. f>36 . 

(2) His life is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(3) See vol. I. page 438, note (8). 


AMR IBN OB A ID. 

Abu Othman Amr Ibn Obaid Ibn Bab, a celebrated ascetic and a scholastic 
theologian, was a mawla to the Banu Akil, a family which drew its descent from 
Arada Ibn Yarbu Ibn Malik. His father Bab was one of the prisoners taken at 
Kabil (1), a place situated in the mountains of Sind. His father acted as lieute¬ 
nant (2) to the ( successive ) chiefs of the police guards at Basra, and the people used 
to say, when they saw his son Amr with him : “ There goes Best-of-men, the son 
“ of Worst-of-men!” on which the father would reply: “ You speak truly; this 
“ is Abraham, and I am Aazar (3|y” On being told that his son frequented the 
society of al-Hasan al-Basri (vol. I. p. 370), and that some good might therefore 
come of him, he exclaimed : “ What good can come of my son? his mother was 
“ a captive fraudulently purloined from the commonwealth (4), and it is I who 
“ am his father.” Amr was the chief of the Motazilite sect in that age ; we shall 
relate, in the life of Wasil Ibn Ata, the motive which induced him to secede , and 
the reason why his followers were named Motazilites ( seceders ). Amr was of a light 
complexion, a middle size, and marked between the eyes with a callosity produced 
by his frequent prostrations in prayer. Al-Hasan al-Basri was once asked his 
opinion respecting him, and he replied in these terms: “ You question me con- 
“ cerning a man who seems to have been educated by the angels, and brought up 
“ by the prophets; if he rises to perform a task, his mind is impressed therewith 
“ when he sits down ; and w hen he sits down with a resolution, he rises w ith the 
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“ same: if he be ordered to do a work, he is the most assiduous ot men therein; 

‘ ‘ and if he be prohibited from any thing, he is the most strict of men in ab- 
“ staining therefrom ; I never saw an exterior so similar to the interior as his ; 
“ nor an interior so similar to the exterior.” Before Abu Jaafar al-Mansur’s 
elevation to the khalifate, Amr Ibn Obaid had been his companion and intimate 
friend, and many anecdotes are related of their sittings and conversations: when 
al-Mansur came to the throne, Amr went one day into his presence, and was told 
by him to draw near and sit down, after which the khalif asked to hear an exhort¬ 
ation from him. Amr acceded to his request, and addressed him an admoni¬ 
tion, in which he said, amongst other things : “ The power which thou now 
“ wieldest, had it remained in the hands of thy predecessors, had never come 
‘ ‘ unto thee; be warned then of that night which shall give birth to a day never 
“ more to be followed by another night.” When he rose to depart, al-Mansur 
said: “ We have ordered thee ten thousand pieces of silver.”—“ I stand not 
“ in need thereof;” replied Amr.—“ By Allah! thou shalt take it,” exclaimed 
the khalif.—“ By Allah! I shall not take itanswered the other. On this, al- 
Mansur’s son, al-Mahdi, who happened to be present, said to Amr: “ The 
“Commander of the faithful swears that a thing shall be done; and yet 
“ thou art bold enough to swear that it shall not!” “ Who is this youth?” 
said Amr, turning to al-Mansur. — “He is the declared successor to the kha- 
“ lifate, my son al-Mahdi;” replied the prince.—“Thou hast clothed him in 
“ raiment,” said Amr, “which is not the raiment of the righteous, and thou 
“ hast given him a name which he deserveth not (5), and thou hast smoothed 
“ for him a path wherein the more the profit the less the heed.” He then turned 
towards al-Mahdi, and addressed him thus: “ Yes, I do so, 0 son of my bro- 
1 ‘ ther ! when thy father maketh an oath, thy uncle causes him to be perjured ; 
“ for thy father is abler to pay the expiation of broken oaths than is thy un¬ 
cle (6).” Al-Mansur then asked him if there was any thing which he might 
require, and Amr made answer: “Send not for me, but wait (ill I come to 
“ thee.” — “ In that case,” said al-Mansur, “ thou wilt never meet me.” — 
“That,” replied Amr, “is precisely what I desire.” He then withdrew, and 
al-Mansur kept his eyes fixed upon him and said: 

All of you walk with stealthy steps; all of you are in pursuit of prey; all, except Amr 
Ibn Obaid! 
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Amr composed some epistles and sermons; he drew up also an explanation of 
the Koran, in the words of al Hasan al-Basri; a refutation of the Kadarite sect; a 356 
long discourse on the doctrine of justice and the profession of God’s unity ; 
with other treatises besides. When his last hour drew near, he said to a friend : 
u Death has come unto me, and I am not prepared to receive it.” He then ex¬ 
claimed: “ Thou knowest, 0 Almighty God! that whenever two things were 
“ presented to my choice, one of them pleasing to thee and the other to myself, l 
“ always preferred thy pleasure to my own satisfaction ; have therefore mercy 
“ on me!” His birth took place A. H. 80 (A. D. 699-700), and he died A. H. 144 
(A. D. 761-2); others say 142, or 143, or 148. He expired at a place called al- 
Marran, on his return from (8) Mekka. Al-Mansur composed the following elegy 
on his death: 

May God’s blessing be on thee who art reposing in the tomb by which I passed, at 
MarrAnl a tomb containing an orthodox believer, who placed his faith in God and 
served him from conviction. Did time ever spare the life of a saint, he would have 
spared us that of Amr Abu Othmdn. 

That a khalif should thus lament the death of a person beneath him in rank is 
a circumstance quite unparalleled.— Marr&n is a place between Mekka and Basra, 
at two days’ journey from the former city. There also was interred Tamim Ibn 
Murr, the progenitor of the great and illustrious tribe of Tamim. I may remark 
here, that the name of his grandfather Bab (v^) is sometimes incorrectly writ¬ 
ten Nab(' T ^j). 


(t) The uutograph has Jj ^ but I suspect [KObul) is meant. The passage is written in the margin of 
that manuscript, and in Ibn Khallik&n's own hand. 

(2) Read _jlsrf.. 

(3) According to the Moslim doctrine, Abraham’s father bore the name of Aazar. He and all his people 
adored idols, and for this he was reprehended by his son, who said to him: Verily, I perceive that thou and 
thy people are in a manifest error. (Koran, jurat 6, verse 74.) The father of Amr Ibn Obaid seems to have 
alluded to these words, and thus told indirectly his townsmen that they were all reprobates. 

.A, According to the Moslim law, the booty and slaves carried off from an enemy’s country must be delivered 
up by the soldiers to the chief. The spoil and prisoners are then shared amongst all the persons in the army after 
the reservation of the quint, or fifth of the whole, for the use of the poor. The booty obtained even by the 
smallest detachment of the army must not be reserved by the captors; the law requires imperiously that it 
should be joined to the general mass. It is not therefore to be wondered at, if the captors sometimes con- 
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cealed their prisoners and spoil for their own advantage. Amr Ibn Obaid’s mother had been embezzled in 
this manner, and his father imagined that no good could come of property so ill gotten. 

(5) Mahdi is the passive participle of the verb ahda (to direct }, and signifies, when used as a surname, the 

well-directed, or the well-guided. 

(6) See vol.I. page 83, note (2). 

(7) These were the chief points of the Motazelite doctrine. 

(8) Read in the printed text. 


SIBAWAIH. 

Abu Bishr Amr Ibn Othman Ibn Kanbar, surnamed Sibawaih, a mawla to the 
family of Harith Ibn Kaab—or (according to another statement) to the family of 
ar-Rabi Ibn Ziad al-Harithi —was a learned grammarian, and surpassed in this 
science every person of former and latter times: as for his Kit&b, or Book, com¬ 
posed by him on that subject, it has never had its equal. Speaking of this work 
one day, al-Jahiz said : “ Never was the like of such a book written on gram- 
“ mar, and the books of other men have drawn their substance from it. He 
said another time : “ Having formed the design of visiting Muhammad Ibn Abd 
“ al-Malik az-Zaiyat, the vizir of al-Motasim, I considered what present I should 
“ offer him, and could find none more precious than the Kit&b of Sibawaih. 
“ On my arrival, I said to him : ‘ I have not been able to find any thing to offer 
“ < you equal to this book; I bought it after the demise of al-Farra (1), at the 
“ ‘ sale of his property.’—‘ By Allah!’ exclaimed the vizir, ‘ you could not pre- 
“ 1 sent me with any thing more pleasing to me.’ ” I read [however, another 
account of this interview ) in a historical work, where it is stated that al-Jahiz, on 
arriving at the vizir’s with the book of Sibawaih, informed him of the circum¬ 
stance before offering it. On this Ibn az-Zaiyat said to him : “Did you think 
“ that our libraries were without this book?” and al-Jahiz replied: “ I did not 
“ think so| but this copy is in the handwriting of al-Farra; it had been collated 
“ by al-Kisai (2), and corrected by Amr Ibn Bahr;” meaning himself.—“ It is 
“ the best and most precious copy in existence;” said the vizir. Al-Jahiz then 
produced it, and Ibn az-Zaiyat manifested such joy in receiving it as proved how 
highly he appreciated the gift.—Sibawaih acquired his grammatical information 
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from al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad (vol. I. p. 493 , Isa Ibn Omar, Yunus Ibn Habib v 3 , 
and others : he learned philology from Abu ’1-Khattab, surnamed al-Akhfash al- 
Akbar (4), and other masters. Ibn an-Nattah (4) relates that,being one day with 
al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad, Sibawaih came in; on which al-Khalil said : “ YYelcome to 
“ a visitor whose company is never tiresome!” And Abu Amr al-Makhzumi, 
who had often sat in al-Khalil’s society, remarked that he never heard him say 
the same thing to any other person but Sibawaih. At the time in which al-Kisai 
was preceptor to al-Amin, the son of Harun ar-Rashid, Sibawaih happened to 
arrive at Baghdad from Basra, and they were both brought together: in this 
meeting, they had a discussion of which it would be too long to give the par¬ 
ticulars : Al-Kisai pretended that the Arabs of the desert would say : I thought 357 
that the wasp stung more severely than the bee, and behold I ittvas so (faiza hi'ia 
aiydhd ) (6). Sibawaih here observed that the example was not as al-Kisai gave 
it, and that it should be faiza hda hia (et ecce! illud est Ma res). After a long 
dispute on this point, they agreed to refer it to a genuine Arab of the desert, 
speaking a language unmixed with that used by the towns-people. Al-Amin, 
who was extremely partial to al-Kisai, because he had been his preceptor, caused 
an Arab to be brought in, and questioned him on the subject, but the replv 
was in accordance with Sibawaih’s assertion. On this, he told the Arab that 
they wished him to give the phrase as al-Kisai had done, but the man ob¬ 
served that, in such a case, he could not master his own tongue, which would 
certainly pronounce the right expression, notwithstanding his efforts to the con¬ 
trary. They then proposed to him that a person should say: “ Sibawaih said 
“ so and so, and al-Kisai said so and so; which of them is right?” and that to 
this he should answer : “ Al-Kisai is right.”—“ That,” said the Arab, “ is a 
“ thing which can be done.” A meeting was then held at which all the prin¬ 
cipal grammarians were assembled, and, the Arab being brought in, the ques¬ 
tion was presented to him in that form. He immediately answered : “ Al-Kisai 
“ is right, and it is thus the Arabs of the desert say it.” Sibawaih perceived bv 
this that they had all conspired against him through partiality for al-Kisai, and 
he left Baghdad, filled with indignation at the treatment he had received. He 
then proceeded to the province of Fars and died at a village near Shiraz, called 
al-Baida, in the year 180 (A. D. 796-7); some say 177. He was then aged be¬ 
tween forty and fifty. Ibn Kani (7; stales that he died at Basra, A. II. 161, or. 
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according to another account, in 188; whilst the hdfiz Abu 1-Faraj Lbn al-Jauzi 
places his death in A. H. 194, at the age of thirty-two years, and in the town of 
Sawa (8); but the Khatib declares, in his History of Baghdad, on the authority 
of lbn Duraid, that Sibawaih died at Shiraz, and that his tomb is there. Some 
say that it was his birth which took place at al-Baida, not his death. Abu Said 
at-Tuwal mentions that he saw inscribed on the tomb of Sibawaih the following 
verses by Sulaiman lbn Yazid al-Adawi: 

The friends are departed whose visits thou didst receive so often; far from the place 
of meeting are they now! they have retired and abandoned thee for ever! They have left 
thee desolate in the wilderness; they soothed thee not, neither did they dispel thy care. 
The decree of fate has been accomplished, and now thy sole possession is a tomb, 
but thy friends have turned away and left thee. 

Mention being made of Sibawaih in the presence of Moawia lbn Bakr al- 
Olaimi, he said : “I saw him when he was a young man; and I was told that, 
“ at that time, none possessed a more complete acquaintance than he with the 
“ information which had been transmitted by al-Khalil lbn Ahmad. I heard 
‘ ‘ him discourse, and argue points of grammar; he had an impediment in his 
“ speech, and when I ( afterwards ) looked over his book, I perceived that his 
“ pen expressed his ideas better than his tongue.”— 4 ‘ Sibawaih was a boy,” said 
Abu Zaid (9) al-Ansari, “ when he attended my lectures ; he wore at that time 
“ two locks of hair which hung down over his shoulders ; and whenever you 
‘ ‘ hear him say : 1 1 learned from a person in whose knowledge of pure Arabic I 
“ ‘ have great confidence,’ you must know that he means me.” Sibawaih used 
frequently to recite the following verse : 

When a man recovers from illness, he thinks he is safe; but he bears within himself 
the malady of which he is to die. 

In Sibawaih the last letter is an h (*), not a t (i); it is a Persian surname, 
and means scent of the apple. It is thus that Arabic scholars pronounced this 
word and others of a similar form, such as Niftawaih, Amrawaih, etc.; but the 
Persians say Sibdyah, being averse to terminating the name with the word waih 
(alas!) because it is used in lamentations. Ibrahim al-Harbi (10) says: “ He was 
“ called Sibawaih because he had cheeks like apples and was extremely hand- 
“ some.” 
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(1, The life of al-Farra will be found in this work. 

(2) See vol. II. page 237. 

'3; The lives of Isa Ibn Omar and Yfmus Ibn Habib are given in this work. 

(4) See vol. II. p. 244. 

(8) AbftWAil Bakr Ibn an-Nattah Ibn Abi Himar al-Hanafi was distinguished as a poet in the reign of Harun 
ar-Rashld. He settled at Baghdad and frequented the society of Abb ’1-Atahiya and his companions. Abb ’1- 
\taliiya composed an elegy on his death.—(The Khatib’s abridged History of Baghdad; MS. No. 634, fol. 78.) 

(6) Literally: Et ecce [fuit] illud illam (rent), The question was, whether in Arabic the particle iza governs 
the subject in the nominative and the predicate in the accusative, or not. It is certain that both terms are go¬ 
verned by it (as the Arabs say) in the nominative. The anecdote is related more fully by Ibn Hish&m, and 
M. de Sacy has extracted it from the work of the latter author and inserted it in his AnthologieGrammatical?, 
page 199 et seq. He gives there also an extract from Sibawaih’s celebrated Kitdb. 

(7) See vol. I. page 374, note (6). 

(8) Shwa lay between Rai and Hamadan. 

(9) The manuscripts are wrong here; we must read jjj y \. See vol. I. p. 870. 

(10) See vol. I. page 46, note (8). 


ABU AMR IBN AL-ALA. 

Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala, a member of the tribe of Mazin which is a branch of that 333 
of Tamim, and a native of Basra, was one of the seven great Koran -readers. His 
father, al-AIa,was the son of Ammar Ibn al-Oryan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Husain. 

I found among my rough notes, and in my own handwriting, his genealogy set 
forth thus: “Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala Ibn Ammar Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Husain 
“ Ibn al-Harith Ibn Julhum Ibn Khuzai Ibn Mazin Ibn Malik Ibn Amr Ibn Ta- 
“ mim; some say that Julhum was the son of Hujr Ibn Khuzai, and that his 
“ real name was al-Oryan.”—Abu Amr was the most learned of men in the 
sacred Koran, the Arabic language, and poetry; as a grammarian, he ranked in 
the fourth generation from Ali Ibn Abi Talib(l). It is related by al-Asmai that 
he heard Abu Amr say : “ I know more grammar than al-Aamash (vol. I. p. 587 
“ ever did; and were my grammatical information put down in writing, he would 
“ not be able to lift it.” He said also : “I proposed to Abu Amr one thousand 
“ grammatical queries, and he furnished me with one thousand examples deci- 
“ sive of these questions.” Abu Amr already held a high rank among his con¬ 
temporaries in the lifetime of al-Hasan al-Basri (vol. I. page 870 , and Abu 
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Obaida (2) declared him the most learned of men in philology, grammar, 
poetry, and the Koran. The books containing the expressions which he had 
written down from the lips of the purest speakers among the Arabs of the desert 
nearly filled one of his rooms up to the ceiling, but when he took to reading 
'the Koran , that is, when he commenced the practice of devotion, he threw 
them all away ; and, when he returned to the study of his old science, he pos¬ 
sessed nothing on it except what he had learned by heart. The greater part of 
his ( philological ) information was derived from Arabs who were already living 
before the promulgation of Islamism. Al-Asmai said: “I frequented Abu 
“ Amr’s sittings for ten years, and during that time I never heard him quote a 
“ single verse of those composed subsequently to the promulgation of Islamism, 
“ in support (of his philological and grammatical doctrines).'” He said, another 
time : “It was of Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala that al-Farazdak said: 

“ 1 ceased not opening and shutting doors {in search of knowledge ), till I went to Abu 
“ ’1-A1& Ibn Amm&r.” 

It is certain that the ordinary surname AM Amr was his real name, although 
some pretend that he was called Zabban, and others mention other names. He 
drew his descent from Khuzai Ibn Mazin, and, according to one of the traditional 
accounts of his genealogy, he was the son of al-Ala Ibn Ammar Ibn Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Husain Ibn al-Harith Ibn Julhum Ibn Khuzai Ibn Mazin Ibn Malik Ibn 
Amr Ibn Tamim; but some say that Julhum was son of Hujr Ibn al-Khuzai : 
God best knows the truth ! The following anecdote was related by Abu Amr : 
“ Al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf ath-Thakafi had caused search to be made for my father, 
“ who, in consequence, fled to Yemen ; and, as we were travelling in the desert 
“ of that province, we were overtaken by a person who recited this verse 

‘ Often our hearts reject a thing which would have brought deliverance ( farja ) like 
‘ the undoing of bonds. 

“My father then asked him: ‘What news?’ and he answered: ‘ Al-Hajjaj is 
“ ‘ dead.’ But I was more delighted to hear the word farja (with vMch I was 
“ not acquainted before) than to hear of the death of al-Hajjaj. My father then 
“ said: ‘Let us turn our camels towards Basra.’ ” — “ I asked Abu Amr,” said 
Abu Obaida, “what age he was at that time? and he replied: ‘I had then 
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“ ‘ strangled (i. e. outlived) more than twenty years!’ ” Farja signifies the sepa¬ 
ration between two things; and furja, the separation between two mountains. The 
passage which follows is taken from the Tabakat an-Nuhdt, or classified list of 
the grammarians (3) : “ Al-Asmai relates that Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala said, in 
“ speaking of these words of the Prophet’s: A person causing miscarriage must 
“ redeem his crime by bestowing a male or a female slave (fi ’l-janin ghurra tuabdin 
u ‘ au amdtin ) (4), that, unless the Prophet had meant to express some idea by the 
“ ‘ word ghurra (albedo), he would have said: Fi ’l-janin abdon au amaton (5); 

“ ‘ but he really did mean the white colour, and that none but a white male 
“ ‘ or female slave should be received as the price of redemption; forbidding 
“ ‘ thus the accepting of a black male or female slave for that object! ’ ” This ' 
is a strange opinion, and I am unable to say whether it concords or not 
with that of any of the mujtahid imdms (6); I give it here merely on account of 
its singularity. In the same book we read that al-Asmai said: “I asked Abu 
‘‘ Amr Ibn al-Ala if the Arabs of the desert made any distinction between the 
“ fourth and the second form of the verb rahaba to fear), and he replied : ‘The 
“ ‘ two are not equivalent.’ I then said: ‘The second form must mean to 
“ ‘ frighten greatly, and the fourth to make fear enter the heart (7) on which he 
“ observed that the person who knew the difference died thirty years before ( 8 ).” 339 
Ibn Munadir (9) said : “I asked Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala till what period of life a 
“ man should continue acquiring learning? And he made answer .- ‘ It befits him 
“ ‘ to do so as long as his life lasts.’ ” Abu Amr states that he received the fol¬ 
lowing relation from Katada as-Sadusi ( 10 ): “ When the first copy of the Koran 
“ was written out and presented to (the khalif) Othman Ibn Affan, he said: 

“ ‘ There are faults of language in it, and let the Arabs of the desert rectify 
“ ‘ them with their tongues (11).’ ” It was Abu Amr’s (pious) custom not to 
pronounce a single verse from the beginning of the month of Ramadan to the 
end of it. He spent every day a penny for a new (and therefore a pure) pitcher to 
drink out. of that day, and another penny for a nosegay; when he had done with 
the pitcher, he gave it to his family, and every evening he would order his maid 
to dry the nosegay and throw the fragments of the flowers into the water-skins 
to perfume them). Yunus Ibn Habib, the grammarian, relates as follows : “ I 
“ heard Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala say : ‘ I never interpolated the poems of the desert 
“ ‘ Arabs hut with one single verse, and that was : 
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“ She rejected me, yet nothing displeased her, of all the effects of time, except my 
“ grey beard and bald head.” 

“ 1 And this verse is still extant in a celebrated poem, composed by al- 
“ ‘ Aasha (12).’ ” Abu Obaida relates as follows : “ Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala went 
“ to Sulaiman Ibn Ali, the uncle of as-Saffah, and this prince asked him a ques- 
‘ ‘ tion to which Abu Amr answered, stating the truth; Sulaiman was by no 
“ means pleased with his frankness, and Abu Amr, being vexed at this, left 
“ the room, reciting these lines as he went out: 

‘ I disdain to humble myself before princes, even though they honour me and place 
* me near them; when I spoke truth to them, I had to dread their anger, and had I told 
‘ them lies, I should have pleased them.” 

The following anecdote was related by Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman an- 
Naufali: “I heard my father say to Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala: “Tell me of the 
“ work you composed on that subject which you call arabism; does it contain 
“ all the language of the desert Arabs?’ Abu Amr answered that it did not, and 
“ my father then said : ‘ How do you manage when the Arabs furnish you with 
“ ‘ examples contrary to your own rules?’ To this Abu Amr replied : ‘I follow 
“ ‘ the majority of the cases and call the rest dialects.’ ” The anecdotes re¬ 
lated of Abu Amr are very numerous. He was born at Mekka, A. II. TO (A.D. 
689-90); some say A. H. 68 or A. H. 65; and he died at Kufa, A. H. 154 (A.D. 
770-1); other accounts, however, place his death in A. H. 159, and 157, and 
156. He had gone to Syria to solicit the benevolence of the governor of Da¬ 
mascus, Abd al-Wahhab, the son of Ibrahim the imam (13), and he expired on 
his return to Kufa. Ibn Kutaiba asserts, however, that he died on his way to 
Syria, but in this he is pronounced to be mistaken; and a certain transmitter of 
traditional knowledge declares that he saw Abu Amr’s tomb at Kufa, having 
these words inscribed on it: “ This is the tomb of Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala.” When 
his last hour drew near, he experienced a succession of fainting fits; and as he 
was recovering from one of them, he perceived his son Bishr shedding tears, on 
which he said: “Why do you weep, now that eighty-four years have passed 
“ over me?” The following elegiac lines were composed on his death by Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Mukaffa (14) : 
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We have lost Abu Amr, and none like him survives! O how the strokes of misfortune 
stun him who is afflicted 1 Thou hast departed and left a void among us which we can 
never hope to see filled up; but thy loss procures us one advantage — every new mis¬ 
fortune will find us insensible to affliction. 

Some say, however, that this elegy was composed by him on Yahya Ibn Ziad 
Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Madan(15) al-Harithi al-Kufi, a poet 
of celebrity and a maternal cousin of as-Saffah, the first Abbaside khalif. 
Others again mention that Ibn al-Mukaffa composed it on Abd al-Karim Ibn Abi 
’1-Auja (16), but the first opinion is that generally* held. These verses have 540 
I teen also attributed to Muhammad, the son of Abd Allah Ibn al-Mukaffa. I 
shall now observe that if this elegy was made on Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala, it could 
not have been composed by Abd Allah Ibn al-Mukaffa, for he died before Abu 
Amr; but it is possible that it was written by his son, and it is generally believed 
to refer to Abu Amr.—Although Abu Amr be merely a surname, I have placed 
Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala’s life under this letter for the reason already stated in the 
life of Abu Bakr Ibn Abd ar-Rahman (vol. I. p. 263), and to that article I shall 
therefore refer the reader.— As for the Abd al-Wahhab of whom mention has 
been made in this notice, we may here state that he was the son of the Ibrahim, 
generally denominated al-Imam, whose name occurs in the life of his father 
Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas (17). Abd al-YVahhab was 
governor of Syria in the name of his uncle al-Mansur, but this prince felt so ap¬ 
prehensive of his ulterior projects that, when he lay at the point of death near 
the Well of Maimun, at the gate of Mekka, he said to his chamberlain ar-llabi 
Ibn Yunus (vol. I. p. 521): “The only person (whose intentions) l fear is the 
“ governor of Syria, Abd al-Wahhab, the son of Ibrahim the Imam 1 ” He then 
raised his hands towards heaven and exclaimed: “Almighty God! deliver me 
from Abd al-Wahhab!”—“When al-Mansur expired,” said ar-Rabi Ibn Yunus, 

“ I lowered bis body into the grave, and I had just placed the tombstone over it, 

“ when I heard a voice from the interior of it pronounce these words: ‘Abd 
“ al-Wahhab is dead, and the prayer is fulfilled.’ I was struck with terror at 
“ this occurrence, and six or seven days afterwards, intelligence was brought of 
“ Abd al-Wahhab’s death.” It is Ibn Badrun who relates this anecdote in his 
commentary on the kaslda of Ibn Abdun, which begins with these words: 
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After (inflicting) the reality (of misfortune), time still torments (ms) with the traces of it. 

He introduces the story when explaining the following verse : 

Time struck with dread each Mamun (tutus) and Mutamin (securus), and it betrayed 
each Mansur (victor) and Muntasir ( adjutus) (18). 


(1) It was Ali Ibn Abi TAlib who laid down the first principles of Arabic grammar.— See vol. I. page 666, 
note (7;. 

(2) His life is given in this work. 

(3) Hajji Khalifa notices a number of works bearing this title. I suspect that it w'as the one by al-Mubarrad 
from which the following extract is taken. 

(4) The Arabic words translated literally would run thus: Pro fcetu,albedo servi aut ancillw (delur.. 

(5) Literally: Pro fmtu, servus aut ancilla. 

(6) See vol. I. Introduction, page xxvi. 

(7) The second form of the verb rahaba . . does not signify to frighten, and al-Asm&i seems merely to 
have intended to obtain Abft T-AI4’s opinion on the subject, by hazarding a conjectural signification. 

(8) He probably alludes to al—HajjAj Ibn Yftsuf \vol. I. p.356), who died A. H. 95, and was considered as 
one of the most elegant and correct speakers of the age. Abft T-Ala abstains from uttering his name, to 
avoid the necessity of saying after it, Radia Allah anhil (May Got show favour to him \ which formula is 
always pronounced when the name of a deceased Moslim is mentioned. 

(9) See vol. I. page 299. 

(10j His life will be found in this volume. 

(11) That is: Let them pronounce the word right, but not attempt to correct it in the written copy. 

(12) See M.deSacy’s Chrestomathie, vol.II. page 471. 

tl3) Further notice is taken of Abd al-Wahhab at the end of this article. 

(14) See vol. I. page 431. 

(15) It appears from the KdmAs that al-Madan was the name of an idol.— See also Poeock's Specimen, se¬ 
cond edition, page 104. 

(16) The autograph has 1, 

(17) See also pages 102, 103 of this volume. 

(18) The MdmCm here mentioned is the khalif. His brother MAtamin was designed as his successor by 
ar-Rashid, but this nomination al-M4mftn set aside on the death of al-Amln. MansAr was the second Abbaside 
khalif, and Muntasir was the son and successor of al-Mutawakkil. 
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AL-JAHIZ. 

Abu Othman Amr Ibn Bahr Ibn Mahbub al-Kinani al-Laithi, generally known 
by the surname of al-Jahiz and a native of Basra, was a mau celebrated for bis 
learning and author of numerous works on every branch of science. He com¬ 
posed a discourse on the fundamentals of religion, and an offset of the Motazilite 
sect was called al-Jdhiziya after him. He had been a disciple of Abu Ishak 
Ibrahim Ibn Saiyar al-Balkhi, surnamed an-Nazzam (I), and was maternal uncle 
to Yamiit Ibn al-Muzarra, a person whose life we shall give. One of his finest 
and most instructive works is the Kitdb al-Haiwdn (book of animals ), as it contains 
every sort of curious information. The same may be said of his Kitdb al-Baydn 
wa ’t-Tabaiyun (distinction and exposition ) (2). His productions are extremely 
numerous, and his talents are fully recognised; but he was deformed in person, 
and the prominence of his eyes, which seemed to be starting out of his head, 
procured him the surnames of al-Jdhiz (the slaver; and al-Hadaki (goggle-eye 
Amongst the anecdotes concerning him, is the following, related by himself: 

“ I was mentioned to al-Mutawakkil as a proper person to instruct one of his 
“ sons ; but, on seeing me, he disliked my looks and dismissed me with a pre- 
“ sent, of ten thousand dirhems. On leaving the palace, I met with Muhammad 
“ Ibn Ibrahim (3), who was on the point of returning to Madina-tas-Salam 
“ (Baghdad), and he proposed to me that I should accompany him in his barge. 

“ I should remark that we were then at Sarra man Raa. I embarked with 
“ him, and, on reaching the mouth of the canal al-Katul (4 , a curtained tent 
“ was set up and he called for music, on which a female lute-player com- 
“ menced singing an air, of which the words were : 

‘ Our days are passed in quarrels and reproaches; our time is spent in anger. Can it 
‘ it be that such an affliction is peculiar to me alone, or is it common to every lover?’ 

“ She then stopped, and he told a female guitar-player to begin. The 
‘ ‘ words she sung were : 

‘ Show pity to true lovers 1 I see no one to assist them; how often do they part! how 34 
‘ often are they severed! how often do they separate! how great must be their pa- 
‘ tience !’ 
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“ Here the lute-player said to her : 

‘ And then what must they do ?’ 

“ To which the other female answered : 

‘ ’Tis this they have to do—’ 

“ She then struck her hand through the curtain, and, coming out at the 
“ rent she thus made, she appeared to us like a half-moon (5) and threw herself 
“ into the water. A young page who was standing behind Muhammad, with a 
“ fly-flap in his hand, and who resembled her in beauty, went over to the place 
“ where she fell in, and saw her borne away under the water, on which he 
“ recited this verse : 

‘ ’Tis thou who drownest me (6) after meeting with thy fate! O that thou couldst 
‘ know it!’ 

‘ ‘ He then sprung in after her, and the rowers having turned the barge 
“ round, perceived them sinking and clasped in each other’s arms. They were 
“ never seen after. Muhammad was greatly shocked at the circumstance, but 
“ he at length said to me : ‘0 Abu Amr ! tell me some story which may dimi- 
“ ‘ nish rny grief for the death of that unfortunate couple, or else I shall send 
“ ‘ thee to join them ! ’ I immediately recollected an occurrence which hap- 
“ pened to Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik, and I related as follows : The khalif Yazid 
“ Ibn Abd al-Malik was holding a public sitting for the redressing of grievances, 
“ and amongst the memorials which passed under his examination, he found one 
“ containing these words : ‘ If it be the pleasure of the Commander of the 
“ faithful, he will have such and such a slave-girl of his brought out to me, 
“ so that she may sing me three airs.’ On reading this note, Yazid was seized 
“ with anger,and he sent out a person with orders to bring in the writer’s head, 
“ but he then dispatched another messenger after the first, with directions to 
“ bring in the individual himself. When the man appeared before him, the 
“ khalif addressed him thus: ‘What induced thee to do what thou hast done? ’ 
“ —‘My confidence in thy mildness,’ replied the man, ‘and my trust in thy 
“ ‘ indulgence.’ Here the prince ordered all the assembly to withdraw, not 
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“ excepting the members of the Omaiyide family, and the girl was brought in 
“ with a lute in her hand. The youth then said to her: ‘ Sing these words : 

‘ Gently, 0 FAtima! moderate thy disdain! if thou hast resolved to sever our attach- 
‘ ment, yet be gentle (7).’ 

“ When she had sung it, Yazid said to him : ‘Speak ;’ and the other said .- 
“ ‘ Sing : 

‘ The lightning gleamed in the direction of Najd, and I said: O lightning! I am too 
‘ much engaged to watch thee (8).’ 

“And she sung it. Yazid then said to him: ‘Speak;’ and he said: ‘Order 
“ ‘ me a pint of wine;’ and it was brought to him. He had hardly drunk it 
‘ ‘ off, when he sprung up, and, having climbed to the top of the dome under 
“ which Yazid was sitting, he threw himself down and dashed out his brains. 
“ ‘ We belong to God,’ exclaimed Yazid ( horror-struck ', ‘ and unto him we must 
“ ‘ return! See that madman! he was silly enough to think that if I brought 
“ ‘ out my slave-girl to him, I should take her back again into my own pos- 
“ ‘ session. Pages! lead her out and bear her to his family, if he have a 
“ 1 family; and if not, sell her and let the price be distributed as alms in his 
“ ‘ name.’ They immediately departed with her for the man’s family, but, on 
“ crossing the court of the palace, she saw an excavation prepared for pre- 
“ serving the rain-waters, on which she hurst from their hands, and recited 
“ this line : 

Those that die of love, let them die thus; there is no good in love without death. 

“ And throwing herself head foremost into the cistern, she died on the spot. 
“ Muhammad received some distraction from this narration, and he made me a 
“ large present.” The following anecdote is related by Abu ’1-Kasim as-Si- 
rafi: “ We went to the assembly held by the lord vizir Abu ’1-Fadl Ibn al- 
“ Amid, and, the name of al-Jahiz happening to be mentioned, a person pre- 
‘ 1 sent depreciated his abilities and spoke of him slightingly. The vizir made 
“ no observation, and, when the man had retired, I said to him: ‘Mv lord! 
‘ 1 ‘ why did you not reply to that fellow, you who are accustomed to refute the 
“ ‘ assertions of persons like him?’ To this the vizir replied : ‘ I thought any 
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44 ‘ reply less effectual than leaving him in his ignorance; had I argued with 
44 4 him and brought proofs against him, he would then have commenced read- 
“ ‘ ing the works of al-Jahiz, and that, Abu ’1-Kasim! would have made a man 
4 4 4 of him; for they teach us to reason first, and instruct us in literature next; 
44 4 and I did not think that fellow worthy of such an advantage.’ ” Towards the 
342 close of his life, al-Jahiz had an attack of palsy, and one of his sides was so much 
inflamed, that he had to rub it with sandal-ointment, and camphor, whilst the 
latter was so cold and benumbed that, were it seized with pincers, it had been 
insensible. During his illness he used to say: 44 Maladies of a contrary nature 
“ have conspired against my body; if I eat any thing cold, it seizes on my feet, 
“ and if I eat any thing hot, it seizes on my head.” He would say again: 
44 My left side is paralysed to such a degree that, if it were torn with pincers, I 
44 should not be aware of it; and my right side is so affected with gout, that 
“ if a fly walked on it, it would give me pain. I am afflicted also with gravel, 
4 4 which prevents me from passing urine; but what bears hardest on me is the 
44 weight of ninety-six years.” He would then repeat these verses : 

Didst thou, who art an aged man, hope to be as thou wast in the days of thy youth? 

Thou deceivest thyself; a threadbare garment is not like one that is new. 

The following anecdote was related by a member of the Barmek family : 
44 Having been appointed governor of Sind, I remained there for a considerable 
44 time, till I learned that I had been removed from office. Having gained thirty 
44 thousand dinars during my administration, and fearing, if my successor ar- 
44 rived suddenly, that he would learn where the money was deposited and try 
44 to seize it, I had it melted down into ten thousand plum [-shaped masses,) each 
44 of them weighing three mithkdh (8). My successor arrived soon after, on 
44 which I took ship and arrived at Basra. Being informed that Al-Jahiz was 
44 in that city, laid up with the palsy, I felt desirous of seeing him before he 
41 died; and I therefore went to find him. On arriving at his house, which was 
44 but a small one, I knocked at the door, and a female slave of a tawny com- 
44 plexion came out and asked me what I wanted. 4 1 am from a foreign 
44 4 country,’ said I, 4 and wish to have the pleasure of seeing the shaikh '. She 
44 then went to inform him of my desire, and I heard him utter these words : 
4 4 4 Say to him : What would you have with a body bent to one side, a. mouth 
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“ ‘ driveling, and a complexion faded?’ On this I told the girl that I should 
“ insist on seeing him, and he said, on being informed of my determination : 

“ ‘ This is some man passing through Basra, who, hearing that I was unwell, has 
‘‘ ‘ said to himself : I should like to get a sight of him before he dies, so that I 
“ ‘ may say : I have seen al-Jahiz’. He then consented to receive me, and, on 
“ entering his room, 1 saluted him. He answered me most politely, and said : 

“ ‘ Who are you ? may God exalt you.’ I informed him of my name and family, 

“ on which he replied : ‘ May God have mercy on your ancestors and forefathers, 

“ ‘ the generous and beneficent! their days were as gardens in the path of time, 

“ ‘ and many were those whom they restored to prosperity! May the divine 
“ ‘ favour and blessing be upon them!’ In return, I offered up an invocation 
“ for his own welfare, and said : ‘ I request of you to recite me some of your 
“ ‘ poetry, on which he pronounced the following verses : 

‘ Though now some have outstripped me, how often in former times did I advance 

‘ leisurely, and yet outstrip all rivals. But here is time with its vicissitudes, ruining 

‘ what was firm and renewing what was ruined.’ 

“ I then rose up to retire, but, as I was entering the court of the house, he 

“ called out: ‘ Tell me, sir! did you ever see a palsied man derive advantage 

‘ ‘ ‘ from plums?’—‘ No,’ said I.-—‘ 1 ask you the question,’ replied he, ‘ because 
“ ‘ plums such as you have would do me good; send some to me!’ I told him 
‘ ‘ that I would, and left the house, wondering in myself how he could have 
“ discovered a secret which I had concealed so carefully. I then sent him one 
“ hundred of those plums.”— Abu ’1-Hasan al-Barmaki said : “ Al-Jahiz re- 
“ cited to me these lines : 

‘We had once friends, but they are now departed and passed away; they were not 
‘ suffered to live for ever! They all passed about the cup of death; the friend is dead, 

‘ and so is the foe.’ ” 

Al-Jahiz died at Basra in the month of Muharram, A. H. 255 (Dec.-Jan. A. D. 
868-9); aged upwards of ninety years .—Laithi means descended from Laillt Ibn 845 
Bakr Ihn Ahd Manat Ibn Kinana Ibn Khuzaima. 


(1) See vol. I. p. i86, note it). 

(2) The autograph has the later MSS.and Hajji Khalifa give the same reading as the printed test. 


VOL. II. 
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(3) Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn MusAb was governor of the province of Fars. In A. H. 236 (A. D. 850-1) his 
nephew Muhammad Ibn Ishak Ibn Ibrahim, made a complaint against him to al-Mutawakkil, and obtained 
permission to treat him as he pleased. Ibn Ishak immediately proceeded to Fars and removed his uncle from the 
government, which he conferred on his cousin al-Husain Ibn Ismail Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Musab. He then placed 
his uncle in confinement and let him die of thirst.—(Ibn al-Athlr.) 

(4) The KAMI, a canal on the east side of the Tigris, branched off from it two parasangs lower down than 
Sarr man rAa. It passed through JarjarAi and then returned into the Tigris. 

(5) Al-Jahiz means to say that he saw her in profile only. 

(6) The autograph alone gives the right reading, which is 

(7) This verse belongs to the Moallaka of Amr al-Kais. 

(8) See vol. I. page 464, note (6). 

(9) It appears from this that the dinar of that time weighed a mithkdl. 


AMR IBN MASADA. 

Abu ’1-Fadl Amr Ibn Masada Ibn Said Ibn Sul, the kdtib, was one of al-Mamun’s 
vizirs. The Khatib (vol. I. p. 75) mentions, in his History of Baghdad, that he 
was an uncle’s son to Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas as-Suli (vol. I. p. 22). As a kdtib, 
Amr Ibn Masada acquired great distinction by an elegant style, pregnant with 
meaning and concise, clear in purport and precise in thought. When al-Fadl Ibn 
Sahl, the brother of al-Hasan Ibn Sahl, held the post of vizir under al-Mamun, he 
acquired such predominant influence that no one could find means of speaking 
to that prince; but, when he was put to death, the persons who were afterwards 
vizirs obtained the opportunity of offering their respects to their sovereign. 
These were Ahmad Ibn Abi Khalid al-Ahwal (vol. I. p. 20), Amr Ibn Masada and 
AbuAbbad(l). Al-Mamun ordered him, one day, to write to one of the provin¬ 
cial agents a letter of recommendation for a person whom he wished to be well 
received, and the following note was drawn up by him in consequence : “ This, 
“ my letter to thee, is that of a person relying on him to whom he writes, and 
“ interested for him in whose favour he writes. So, between (my) reliance 
(on thee) and (my) interest (for him), the bearer will not lose his pains. Adieu 1” 
Some say that this note was composed by al-Hasan Ibn Wahb, but the general 
and, at the same time, the right opinion is, that Ibn Masada was the author. 
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The following anecdote was related by Amr Ibn Masada: “I was writing 
“ answers to memorials in the presence of Jaafar Ibn Yahya the Barmekide, 

“ when one of the pages presented him a paper containing a request for an 
“ increase of salary. He handed the letter to me, telling me to answer it, 

“ and I wrote as follows : 1 Small and lasting ( pensions ) are better than large and 
“ ‘ transitory (ones).’ Having perused it, he clapped me on the hack and said :— 

‘ What a vizir is contained in your skin!’ ” The style of Amr Ibn Masada 
was replete with fine ideas. He died A. H. 217 (A. D. 832-3) at a place called 
Adana, but al-Jihshiari ( vol. II. pA 37) states, in his book of vizirs, that he died 
in the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 215 (June, A. D. 830).—On his death, al- 
Mamun received a memorial in which it was stated that he had left a fortune of 
eighty millions of dirhims (2) ( and that he must have therefore defrauded the state), 
but the khalif wrote on the back of it : “ This is but little for one who was at- 
“ tached to our service so long; may his sons enjoy, with the blessing of God, 

“ what he has left, and may He guide them in its management.” Al-Masudi 
mentions, in his Murtij ad-Dahab, that, when Ibn Masada died, ( the government ' 
made an inventory of his property, which had never been the case with any 
other vizir.— Adana is the name of a town on the coast of Syria, near Tarsus; its 
castle was erected A. H. 144 (A. D. 761-2).—Having written thus far, I disco¬ 
vered a very elegant epislle of his, addressed to a person of high rank who was 
greatly displeased at his mother’s contracting a second marriage; on perusing it, 
he felt quite consoled, and was delivered from his affliction. It is so beautiful a 
production that I am induced to insert it here . “ Praise be to God who hath 
“ removed from us the veil of passion, and guided us to the concealing of our 
“ disgrace! who, by declaring certain things lawful, has confounded our jea- 
“ lous pride, and forbidden us to hinder mothers from marrying again, as he 
“ hath forbidden us to bury daughters alive! thus reducing disdainful minds 
“ from haughtiness — haughtiness such as that which prevailed in pagan times. 

“ He then held out an ample recompense to him who awaits with resignation the 
“ accomplishment of his decrees, and promised a vast treasure to him who bears 
“ with patience the trials which he sends him. May He who hath opened thy 
“ heart to piety, increased thy patience under afflictions, and inspired thee with 
u resignation to his will and submission to his judgments, grant thee to enjoy 
“ the blessing of that grace by which he disposed thee to fulfil thv duty to a pa- S44 
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‘ ‘ rent, one who has the highest of claims upon thee. May He, whose glory should 
“ ever be extolled, grant that this mortification of thy pride and this grief which 
u thou strivest to suppress, be counted as titles to an increase of recompense and 
“ to an augmentation of treasure (in the world to come) l To thy present anger 
“ at her conduct may He join thy future sorrow at her burial, so that the stroke 
“ of affliction may be complete and thy reward perfect! May God permit that 
“ the bitterness which thy Lordship felt at her marriage he united to the patience 
“ with which thou shalt endure her loss; and may He soon replace, for thy sake, 
“ this nuptial couch by the bier! May God whose glory should ever be extolled, 
“ grant that the satisfaction thou mayest feel at her death be unattended by his 
“ displeasure, and that the gifts which He may bestow thee on taking her to him- 
“ self be unmixed with future probations! The judgments of God—may his 
“ glory be exalted and his name hallowed!—hold their course in spite of human 
“ will; but He, may he be exalted! choseth for his servants, the true believers, 
“ that which is best for them in this transitory world and more lasting for them 
“ in the other life. May God, in taking her to himself, chose what is best for 
“ her and most profitable, and make the tomb her fit abode. Adieu ! ” This 
letter is attributed by some to al-Fadl Ibn al-Amid, whose life Ave shall give 
later; and it reeals to my mind two verses which were composed by the Sdhib 
Ibn Abbad ( vol. I. p. 212) on a person who got a new husband for his mother; 
they are as follows : 

I blamed him for allowing his mother to marry, but he answered: “ I have done a 
“ thing lawful.” — “True,” I replied; “what you have done is lawful, but you have 
“ given away the cracked pitcher (3).” 

Amr Ibn Masada wrote to one of his friends the following letter of recommen¬ 
dation in favour of a person to whom he was greatly attached : “ The bearer of 
“ my letter to you is Salim. Adieu!” In this he alluded to a verse wherein a 
poet says : 

They withhold me from Salim and I repel them; his very skin is sAlim [in safety) be¬ 
tween my eyes and my nose. 

That is : (thisperson is so dear to me that, if it v)erepossible,) I should place him 
in that spot. The following lines were given, by Muhammad Ibn Dawud Ibn al- 
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Jarrah (4) as having been composed by Muhammad al-Baidak an-Nasibi on Ann 
Ibn Masada, who had been complaining of his health : 

“ Abii ’l-Fadl,” said they, “ is ill.”—I answered: “ I would lay down my life to 
“ save him from every danger. O that I had his illness; he the reward of those who 
“ suffer, and 1 no reward whatever!” 

Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas as-Suli having fallen into distress for want of employ¬ 
ment, Amr Ibn Masada, who was his friend, sent him a sum of money. Ibrahim 
then wrote to him these lines : 

Till the end of my life I shall be thankful to Amr for kindness so freely granted 
and yet so great! He is one who never refuses money to his friend, and never utters a 
complaint at his failings. He saw my poverty, though I essayed to conceal it; and it 
hurt his eyes till it was removed. 

The following anecdote is given by Ahmad Ibn Yusuf al-Katib (5): “I one dav 
“ went in where al-Mamun was, and found him with a letter in his hand. He 
“ kept looking at it for a long time, and I remained observing him. He then 
“ said: ‘ 0 Ahmad! I perceive that my conduct maketh thee reflect! ‘ It is true,’ 

“ I replied, ‘ and may God avert from the Commander of the faithful every cause 
‘ 4 ‘ of trouble and protect him against every danger ! ’ He answered : 4 There 
“ ‘ is nothing in the letter to trouble me, but I found in it a passage which 
“ ‘ struck me by its similarity to an observation which I heard [the khalif) ar- 
“ ‘ Rashid make : speaking of eloquence, he defined it to be : distance from pro- 
44 ‘ lixity, closeness to the thought intended, and the expressing of it in few 345 
“ 4 words. I did not think it possible for any person to attain such a degree of 
44 ‘ perfection, till I read this letter! ’ He then handed it to me, saying : ‘ It is 
44 4 addressed to me from Amr Ibn Masada!’ I read it and its contents were 
“ ‘ these : 4 From the under-signed to the Commander of the faithful. Those 
“ ‘ of his generals and troops who are under me show such submission as a troop 
“ ‘ can show whose pay is in arrear, and such obedience as that of brave men 
44 4 whose stipends are withheld. By this, they are disorganised and ruined.’ 

“ When I had perused the letter, he said : 4 The admiration which it excited in 
“ ‘me induced me to give orders that the troops under his command should re- 
44 ‘ ceive a donation equal to seven months’ pay. And I am considering how to 
“ ‘ recompense a writer in a manner befitting one who holds such a rank in his 
“ 4 profession !’ ” 
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(1) Abti Abd Allah Th&bit Ibn Yahya Ibn YasSr ar-R4zi, sumamed lbn Abbad, was one of al-Marnim’s 
vizirs. As a kdtib he displayed the highest abilities, but was very precipitate and passionate.— {UTS. No. 895, 
fol. 202.) 

(2) About two millions of pounds sterling. 

(3) The original text may also signify concedisti diffissionem vetulce ; but this is so poor a quibble, that I 
suspect allusion is made to some proverbial saying, with which I am not acquainted. 

(4i See vol. I. page 25, note (6). 

(5) See vol. I. page 271, note (12), 


IBN BANA. 

Amr Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Rashid, generally known by the ap¬ 
pellation of Ibn Bana, was a mawla to Yusuf Ibn Omar ath-Thakafi and a singer 
of the very highest talent. Abu ’1-Faraj al-Ispahani mentions him in the Kitdb 
al-Aghdni and says : 1 ‘ His father was at the head of one of the government offices 
“ and held a distinguished rank among the kdtibs. He ( himself ) was an excellent 
“ singer and a good poet. He left a work on the Aghdni, or popular songs. His 
“ haughtiness and pride were excessive, and, although afflicted with leprosy, 
“ the khalifs included him in the number of their boon companions and singers.” 
He died A. H. 278 (A. D. 891-2),at Sarra man raa. The khalif al-Mutawakkil 
admitted him into his closest intimacy and familiarity. Ibn Bana learned his art 
from Ishak Ibn Ibrahim al-Mausili (vol. I. p. 183) and other eminent masters. 
The work which he composed on singing is a sufficient proof of his abilities. 
Baghdad was the place of his residence, but he occasionally visited Sarra man raa. 
—His mother, Bdna, was the daughter of Ruh, the secretary to Salama al-YVa- 
sif. In the life of Tahir Ibn al-Husain (vol. I. p. 652) we have given two sa¬ 
tirical lines of his, directed against that prince. 
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IBN AL-MUSALAYA. 

The kdtib Abu Saad al-Ala Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Wahb Ibn al-Musalaya, surnamed 
Amin ad-Dawlat ( the trusty servant of the state), was a native of Baghdad and munslii 
(drawer up of state papers) to the khalifate. He had been originally a Christian, 
but made his profession of Islamism to the khalif al-Muktadi billah and proved 
himself a sincere convert. He composed a number of elegant epistles and some 
good poems, which have been collected and form two volumes, one of prose and 
one of verse. His talents were of the highest order. In the year 432 (A. D. 
1040-1) he entered into the service of the khalif al-Kaim, as writer in the chan¬ 
cery office. Some time before his death, he lost his sight. He died on the 19th 
of the first Jumada, A H. 497 (February, A. D. 1104).—He had a sister’s son, 
called Abu Nasr Hibat Allah Ibn Sahib al-Khair al-Hasan Ibn Ali, and surnamed 
Taj ar-Ruwasa (crown of the chiefs), who was a kdtib and a man of abilities, pos¬ 
sessing a knowledge of the belles lettres and a talent for eloquence. He also 
wrote a beautiful hand, and composed some good epistles which bear a high repu¬ 
tation and have been collected into a volume. He died at Baghdad, after a five 
days’ illness, on the eve of Monday, the 11th of the first Jumada, A. H. 498 
(January, A. D. 1105), aged seventy years; and was interred at the Abrez Gate. 
He became a Moslim at the same time as his uncle (cousin (?) ); this occurred, 
A. II. 484 (A. D. 1091-2).— M&sal&yd is a name used among Christians (1). 


(1) Mdsaldyd or Mdsaloiyo signifies in Syriac native of Mosul. 


IBN AS-SAWADI. 

Abu ’1-Faraj al-Ala Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd54t> 
Allah, a native of Wasit and surnamed Ibn as-Sawadi, was a kdtib and a poet. 

In the art of verse he displayed a great natural talent, combined with a subtle wit 
and some licentiousness of humour. His family was one of the first in the citv, 
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and had been noted for producing able kdtibs and men of talent. In one of bis 
pieces which are all very fine, he says : 

I complain to thee of thy own disdain, and, blinded by love, I imagine thou wilt 
grant me justice. 1 avoid thee, lest it should be seen that thou avoidest me; for then 
my jealous foes would receive some satisfaction. 


This idea is borrowed from another poet, who says : 

I strive to conceal the love 1 bear you from those who might reproach (me with folly); 
I should not wish them to see what pains you cause me, for that would give them satis¬ 
faction. 

I met this last verse before I knew those of Ibn as-Sawadi, and, being pleased 
with the idea, I versified it in the following couplet: 

(Fair maid,) wand of the sands! thy stature is pliant; the days of thy kindness are, for 
me, days of rejoicing. If I conceal my grief when shunned by thee, ’tis done to prevent 
my envious rivals from exulting. 

Imad ad-din mentions, in the Kharida, that Ibn as-Sawadi recited to him the 
following line of his own composing : 

I swear by the (sacred victims) contained in the Musalla (1) and those within the ample 
valley of Mina (2), that for thee my heart yearns with love! 

There are three verses in all, but, as I think this the best, I abstain from giving 
the others.—Abu ’1-Kasim Hibat Allah Ibn al-Fadl, surnamed Ibn al-Kattan, a 
person whose life we shall give, directed against the kddi al-Kddat az-Zainabi (3) 
a satirical poem, rhyming in k and beginning thus : 

Brother! the condition (of my existence) is too strong (to be resisted); I cannot refrain 
from exposing vice. 

It is a long poem, consisting of one hundred and eighteen verses, and, having 
been transmitted orally from one person to another, it obtained great publicity. 
When az-Zainabi heard it, he sent for Ibn al-Fadl and clapped him into prison 
after boxing his ears. The poet subsequently recovered his liberty, and it hap¬ 
pened that, towards the same period, Ibn as-Sawadi arrived at Baghdad and re¬ 
cited a panegyric on the kddi in his presence. As the recompense which he 
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expected did not make its appearance, he went frequently to the kddi's assemblies, 
hut could obtain nothing. He then met Ihn al-Fadl and acquainted him with the 
circumstance, adding that he intended going down to Wasit, his native place, 
and composing a satire on him. On this Ibn al-Fadl wrote to Abu 1-Fath, a 
friend of az-Zainabi’s, a piece of verse in which was the following passage : 

Abu ’1-Fath 1 when the heart boils, satire abounds. Rhymes will then assail the vic¬ 
tim, and Satan himself will back them. Beware of the verses, rhyming in k, of one 
who is going down the river and whose ears you and your friends can never hope to box. 

These verses came to az-Zaiuabi’s knowledge, and he immediately sent a 
present to Ibn as-Sawadi and calmed him. This poet was born at Wasit on the 
eve of Wednesday, the 15th of the first Rabi, A.H. 482 (May, A. D. 1089), and 
hedied at the same place, A.H. 556(A.D. 1161 ).—Sawddi means belonging to the 547 
Sawdd (or cultivated plains ) of Irak. This region was so called because the Arabs 
of the desert, when they first saw the verdure of the trees, exclaimed : “ What 
“ is that sawdd (dark thing )?” and this ever afterwards continued to be its name. 


(1) The meaning of this word is explained in vol. I. p. 605. 

(2) Mina is the name of the valley near Mekka where the pilgrims offer up sacrifice. 

(3) Abh TMib al-Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn al-Hasan az-Zainabi, an eminent imdm, the chief 
doctor and principal kddi of the Hanifite sect at Baghdad, was born A. H. 420 (A. D. 1029). Having studied 
the Koran, the Traditions and jurisprudence, he became mufti, professor, and chief of the sect. He received 
the honorary title of Nftr al-Huda (light of the direction ), and was frequently employed by the khalif as 
his envoy to the neighbouring princes. He held also the posts of naktb, or chief, of the descendants of Ali 
and of those of al-Abbls. He died on the 21st of Safar, A. H. 512 (June, A. D. 1118), and was interred in 
the funeral chapel of Abb Hanlfa.— {Nujdm.) 


THE KADI IYAD. 

The kadi Abu ’1-Fadl Iyad Ibn Musa Ibn Iyad Ibn Amr Ibn Musa Ibn Iyad Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Musa Ibn Iyad al-Yahsubi was a native of Ceuta ( as-Sibti ) and the 
first authority of his time in the Traditions, the sciences connected with them, 
grammar, philology, and the sayings, feats and genealogies of the Arabs of the 
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desert. He wrote some highly instructive works, such as the Ikmdl , or Com¬ 
pletion, being an elucidation of the commentary composed by al-Mazari on Mus¬ 
lim’s collection of the Traditions, and entitled by him al-Molim (1). Another 
of his productions, the Mashdrik al-Anwdr ( orient-points of the lights), contains an 
explanation of the obscure terms occurring in three Sahihs; namely, the Mu- 
voatta (of Mdlik), the collection of al-Bukhari and that of Muslim; it is a most 
instructive book. He wrote also a complete commentary on Omm Zara’s Tra¬ 
dition (2), and, in another work, entitled at-Tanbihdt (indications), he compiled 
much curious and useful information. In short, we may say that all his pro¬ 
ductions are excellent. Ibn Bashkuwal (vol. I. p. 491) speaks of him in these 
terms in the Silat : “He came to Spain in pursuit of learning, and received 
lessons at Cordova from”—a number of masters;—“ he collected a great quan- 
“ tity of Traditions, and, in this task, he devoted much pains and care to the 
“ obtaining of them in a correct form. All the various branches of science (3) 
“ were objects of his study, and his acuteness, perspicacity, and intelligence 
“ were most remarkable. During a long period he acted as kadi in his native 
“ town”—Ibn Bashkuwal means Ceuta — “and discharged the duties of his 
“ place to general satisfaction. From thence he passed to the kadiship of Gra- 
“ nada, but this post he did not long hold.” The kadi Iyad composed some 
good poetry, of which we may quote these verses, given as his by his son Abu 
Abd Allah Muhammad, kddi of Denia : “ My father recited to me,” said he, 
“ the following lines descriptive of the khdmdt, or green stalks of corn, when 
“ shaken by the wind, with the anemony blossoms appearing among them : 

‘ Behold the green stalks of the corn-field bending to the gale ; they resemble a green 
‘ squadron (4) put to rout, and the red anemonies represent the wounds.’ ” 

His son gave also the following verses as his : 

Since I saw thee for the last time, God knows that 1 am as a bird whose wings dis¬ 
appoint his efforts. Were I able, I would cross the sea to meet thee, for thy absence 
causeth my death (5). 

I met with an epistle addressed to him by Ibn al-Arif (vol. /. p. 150), and was 
tempted to insert it here, but found it too long. The kadi Iyad was born at Ceuta 
on the 15th of Shaaban, A. H. 476 (December, A. D. 1083), and he died at Mo¬ 
rocco on Friday, the 7th of the latter Jumada—others say, in Ramadan—A. H. 
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544 (October, A. D. 1149). He was interred within the city, near the Han 
Gate. The place of kddi at Granada was conferred upon him in the year 532 
(A. D. 1137-8) '6 .—His son, Abu Abd Allah Muhammad, died A.H. 575 (A.D. 
1179-80).— Yahsnbi, pronounced also Yahsabi and Yahsibi, means descended from 
Yahsub (or Yahsab or else Yahsib ) Ibn Malik, the progenitor of a Himyarite tribe. 548 
— Ceuta (Sibta) is a well-known town in Maghrib. Granada (Gharndta is a city 
of Spain. 


(1) The life of al-Miizari will be found in this work. 

(2) Hajji Khalifa notices this work, but does not seem to have been acquainted with it, as he merely copies 
Ibn Khallik^n’s words. I have been unable to discover who the woman called Omm Zarh was. 

(3) Read in the printed text. 

W 

(4) Or a dark squadron. When Muhammad took Mekka, he had a body-guard so denominated, according 
to the author of the Slrat ar-RasUl, from the green or dark colour of their armour. These two adjectives 
were nearly synonymous with the ancient Arabs; see page 417 of this volume. 

(3) The only thing remarkable in these two verses is the artifice of the rhyme, which isyand haini in both. 

(6) The MS.of the Bib. du Roi, No 1377, ancien fonds, contains the first part of a treatise on the kidi Iy3d, 
his professors, literary productions, etc. It is an excessively prolix work; the author, Ahmad Ibn Mubammad 
al-Makkari was nephew to the compiler of the history of Spain, extracts of which have been translated and 
published by M. de Gayangos. 


ISA IBN OMAR ATH-THAKAFI. 

Abu Amr Isa Ibn Omar ath-Thakafi (a member of tribe Thakif ) was a gram¬ 
marian and a native of Basra. Some say that he was a mawla to Khalid Ibn al- 
Walid {who belonged to the tribe of Kuraish), but that he afterwards settled among 
the tribe of Thakif, for which reason he obtained that patronymic. He had a 
habit of employing pompous terms and unusual words in ordinary discourse and 
{even) in his reading of the Koran (1). A close intimacy subsisted between him 
and Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala {vol. II. p. 399), and some of their epistles with a portion 
of their sittings, or private literary discussions, are still preserved. He learned 
ihe reading of the Koran from Abd Allah Ibn Abi Ishak by repeating it aloud un¬ 
der his tuition, and he acquired his knowledge of the various readings of the sa- 
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cred text from Abd Allah Ibn Kathir (vol. II. p. 20) and Ibn Muhais (2); he took 
also lessons from al-Hasan al-Basri, (vol. I. p. 370), and some curious anecdotes 
are related of the mode in which he read certain passages of the Koran so as to 
adapt them to the rules of grammar. The readings of the Koran were trans¬ 
mitted down from him orally by Ahmad Ibn Musa al-Lului(3), Harun Ibn Musa 
the grammarian (4), al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad (vol. I. p. 493) Sahl Ibn Yusuf, and 
Obaid Ibn Akil. He taught grammar to Sibawaih (vol. II. p. 396), and is the 
author of the work on that subject, entitled al-Jdmi (the collector ). It is said 
that Sibawaih took this book, and having developed its contents, he inserted in 
it the observations made by al-Khalil (Ibn Ahmad ) and others; when he had 
terminated the investigation of the various grammatical points and interpolated 
these observations, the work was attributed to him, and it is the same which 
is still known under the title of the Kitdb,or book of Sibawaih. In proof of the 
truth of this statement, an anecdote may be inserted here: When Sibawaih left 
Isa Ibn Omar and went to attend the lessons of al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad, he was 
questioned by the latter concerning Isa’s works, and his reply was : “ He com- 
u posed upwards of seventy treatises on grammar, which were all collected by a 
‘ ‘ rich amateur and were accidentally destroyed, when in his possession. None 
“ of them remain in existence, except two; the Ikmdl ( completion ), which is now 
u in Fars, in the hands of such a one, and the Jdmt, that which I am now stu- 
“ dying and on the obscurities of which I am consulting you.” Al-Khalil here 
reflected for some time with down-cast eyes, and then, looking up, he ex¬ 
claimed : “ May God have mercy on Isa! ” and recited the following lines : 

All the science of grammar is lost, except the portion which Isa Ibn Omar discovered 
to the world. There is the Ikmdl and here the Jdmi; they are a sun and a moon to 
enlighten mankind. 

Al-Khalil himself received (some grammatical information ) from him, and it is 
said, that whilst Abu 1-Aswad ad-Duali had treated of the fdil and maf’&l (the 
agent and patient) only, Isa Ibn Omar composed a book on grammar, founding 
his rules on the accordance of the majority of examples; that he had divided it 
into chapters, drawn it up in a regular form, and styled idioms the excep¬ 
tions offered by the examples which were in minority. He used also to attack 
the Arabs of the desert (in their productions ), and point out the faults into which 
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the most famous of them, such as an-Nabigha and others, had fallen.—The anec¬ 
dote which follows is related by al-Asmai : Isa Ibn Omar said to Abu Amr Ibn al- 
Ala : “ 1 speak more correctly than Maadd Ibn Adnan ever did (5).” On this 
Abu Amr said to him : “ You are going too far; how would you recite this verse: 

‘ Formerly they concealed their faces with a veil, but to-day, when they appear (6a- 
‘ ddna) to the spectators— 

“ Would you say baddna or badinal” —“I should safy bad&na ,” said Isa.— 

“ Then you are wrong,” replied the other; “ the verb bada, with the aorist 
“ yabdd, signifies to appear, but the verb bada, with the aorist yabda, signifies to 
“ commence a thing (6); the right reading is baddna.” It was Abu Amr’s design 
to lead him into the mistake, for, in this case, the Arabs of the desert neither say 
baddna nor badina but baddna. —An example of his pompous language is thus 
given by al-Jauhari in his Sahdh : u Isa Ibn Omar fell off his ass and the people 
“ gathered round him, on which he said : ma lakum? lakdkdtum alaiya takd- 
“ kuwakum ala zi jinnatinl ifrankid ami; which means : ma lakum? tajammdtum 819 
“ alaiya tajammudkum ala majndn! inkashifd ami (what is the matter with you? 

“ you gather round me as you would round a madmanl be off and leave me).” —I find 
this story told differently in a collection of anecdotes, where it is said that, being 
troubled with asthma, he fell down in the street one day, and the people gathered 
round him, saying : “ He has the falling-sickness;” and some began to recite pas¬ 
sages of the Koran (to conjure the evil spirit out of him), whilst others prayed for pro¬ 
tection against the genii. When he recovered from his swoon and saw the crowd 
about him, he pronounced the above words and one of the spectators said: “ The 
“ spirit which possesses him is speaking Indian.”—It is related also that Omar Ibn 
IIubairaal-Fazari, the governor of Persian and Arabian Irak, having inflicted on 
him the punishment of whipping, the only words he said were : wallahi! in kdnat 
ilia uthaiydban fi usaifdtin kabadaha ashshdruka (by Allah! it was only some trifles of 
clothes in small baskets, and your tithe collectors have taken them). Numerous anec¬ 
dotes of a similar nature are told of him. He died A. H. 149 (A. D. 766-7 .— 
Some say that it was Yusuf Ibn Omar, another governor of the two Iraks, who 
had him punished. The reason of this was, that, on taking possession of his 
government as successor to Khalid Ibn Abd Allah al-Kasri (vol. I. p. i6'i \ 
he persecuted all his predecessor’s friends, and one of them having confided 
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some property to Isa, he received information of the circumstance and dis¬ 
patched a written order to his lieutenant at Basra, directing him to put Isa Ibn 
Omar in chains and send him to him. The lieutenant called in a blacksmith and 
ordered him to rivet the fetters; this operation being performed, he said to the 
prisoner : “ You have nothing to fear; the emir merely wants you to instruct 
“ his son.”— u And what then is the meaning of the fetters?” said Isa; which 
words passed into a proverb at Basra. When brought before Yusuf and ques¬ 
tioned concerning the deposit, he denied it, on which the emir ordered him to be 
flogged; and, on feeling the effects of the first strokes, he pronounced the words 
above mentioned. 


(1) Such licences were permitted in early times. Seepage 401 of this volume 

(2) Ibn Muhais, a mawla to the tribe of Sahm and a native of Mekka, was the principal Koran -reader of 
his time in that city. His authority as a traditionist is well established. He died at Mekka, A. H. 123 (A. D. 
740-1). Some say that his real name was Abd ar-Rahman, others, Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-Rahmkn.— { Taba- 
kdt al-Kurrd. MS. No. 742, fol. 21.) 

(3) Ahmad Ibn MAsa Ibn Abi Maryam al-I.AIAi, a member of the tribe of Khuzaa, was a teacher of the 
Koran -readings and the Traditions.— (Tab. al-Kurrd, fol. 43.)—The date of his death is not mentioned. 

(4) Abd Abd Allah HarAn Ibn MAsa Ibn Sharlk, a member of the tribe of Taghlib and a native of Da¬ 
mascus, was chief of the teachers of the Koren-readings in that city, and was generally designated by the 
name of HarAn al-Akhfash. In the pursuit of knowledge he visited various countries and received Tradi¬ 
tions from numerous masters. He composed some works on the readings and on grammar, and died in the 
month of Safar, A.H. 292 (Dec.-Jan. A.D. 904-3), aged ninety-two years.— {Tab. al-Kurrd, fol. 67.) 

(5) See vol. I. page 329, note (3). 

(6) It must be observed that baddna, the reading approved of by Isa, is a derivation from the verb bada 
[to commence'. 


ABU MUSA ISA AL-JUZULI. 

Abu Musa Isa Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ibn Yalalbakht Ibn Isa Ibn Yumarili al-Juzuli 
al-Yazdaktani was a grammarian of the highest eminence, skilled in the subtilities 
of the science, and well acquainted with its difficulties and exceptional points. 
He composed on this subject a mukaddama or introduction which he intitled 
al-K&ntin (the canon), and wherein he conveyed information of the most curious 
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kind. Though extremely concise, it contains a great quantity of grammatical 
matter, and this particularity distinguishes it from all previous works on the 
same subject. It has drawn the attention of many learned men, some of whom 
composed commentaries to explain it, and others made collections of examples to 
illustrate its rules; but all their labours are not sufficient to render the book in¬ 
telligible, and those grammarians who have not read it under the tuition of a per¬ 
son well qualified to point out and explain its peculiar difficulties (1) acknowledge 
their inability to seize the meaning of the writer : the fact being, that it is all 
enigmas and obscure allusions. I even heard a grammarian of great note say : 

“ I do not understand this introduction, but it does not therefore result that I 
“ have no knowledge of grammar.” In a word, it is a most original production. 

I have been informed that he made dictations (2) on grammar, but that they 
were never published. I saw also a work of his, containing an abridgment of 
the commentary intitled al-Fasr, which Ibn Jinni (vol. II. p. 192) composed on 
al-Mutanabbi’s poems. It is stated that he had also some knowledge of logic. 
Having made a journey to Egypt, he studied under the tuition of Ibn Bari 
(vol. II. p. 70), whose authority he cites in some passages of the Mukaddama; and 
a modern author says : “ Al-Juzuli read the Jumal under Ibn Bari and consulted 
“ him on various points connected with the different sections of ( Stbawaih's ) Kitdb 
“ (vol. II. p. 396) and obtained satisfactory answers. These questions having 
“ given rise to discussions among the other pupils, some useful remarks were 
“ elicited which al-Juzuli wrote down in a separate book. These materials 
“ served to form the Mukaddama, an obscure work, abounding in difficulties full 
“ of subtle meaning, and indicating the principles of grammar by ingenious al- 
“ lusions. This treatise, with its signification, he taught to his scholars.” He 
then adds : “ I have been told that, when he was asked if he had composed that 
“ work himself, he replied in the negative; being prohibited by his strictly reli- 
“ gious sentiments from claiming as his own the results of a discussion which G50 
u were in fact the offspring of many minds. It was even said by his master Ibn 
‘ ‘ Bari that, although the work went under his name because he had drawn it up, 

“ he could not possibly claim it as his own.” Al-Jazuli then returned to Magh¬ 
rib after performing the pilgrimage, and took up his residence at Bijay a (Bougia , 
where he remained for some time, giving lessons to numerous pupils, with some 
of whom I was afterwards acquainted; and he died at Morocco Mured hush , A. H. 
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610 (A. D. 1213-4). Such is the date given me by various persons, but I since 
met with an account of his life, by Abu Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbar al-Kudai (3), 
wherein it is stated that his death occurred in A.H. 606 or 607.— Yalalbakht and 
Y4mdrUi are Berber names.— Juz4li means belonging to JuzMa or KuzMa( 4), a tribe 
of the Berbers.— Yazdaktani means belonging to Yazdaktan, a branch of the tribe 
of Juzula.—I have since found the following passage among my rough notes: al- 
Juzuli filled the place of khatib, or preacher, at the principal mosque of Morocco. 
The tribe of Juzula is nomadic, and inhabits the plains of Sus, in the farthest 
extremity of Maghrib. As a teacher of the Koran -readings, grammar, and philo¬ 
logy he held the highest rank, and he gave public lessons in the great mosque. 
He wrote a large volume as a commentary on his Mukaddama, containing much 
curious and instructive matter.—One of his scholars relates that he went to him 
with the intention of reading over Abu Amr’s ( vol.II . p. 399) edition, or reading, 
of the Koran under his tuition, and that a person present asked him if he wanted 
to take lessons in grammar from the master? He replied that he did not, and 
another asked him the same question and obtained a similar answer; then the 
shaikh said to him : u Answer them thus : ” and recited these verses : 

I did not come to you for grammar, and have no wish to learn it. Leave Zaid to 
mind his business, and let him go wherever he likes. What have I to do with a man 
who is always beating his neighbours ? (5) 

He died at Haskura (6) a canton in the kingdom of Morocco. 


(1) Literally: Who have not read it under a muwakkif. The verb wakkafa, of which this is the active 
participle, means to cause a person to notice and comprehend. 

(2) See page 139 of this volume. 

(3) The h&fiz AbO Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abi Bakr al-Kud&i, surnamed Ibn al-AbMr, 
the author of the Takmila, or completion of Ibn Bashkuw&l’s Silat, was a native of Valentia in Spain, and 
secretary to different princes of the Hafside dynasty. He was put to death by order of al-Mustansir, the sove¬ 
reign of Tunis, in the month of Muharram, A. H. 638 (Dec.-Jan. A. D. 1239-60). Ibn KhaldOn gives an 
account of this event in his History of the Berbers, a work which the writer is now publishing for the French 
government. 

(i) The true pronunciation of this name is GmUla, with a hard it. 

(3) This is an allusion to the well-known grammatical example: daraba Zaidon Amran (verberavit Zeidus 
Amrum). 

(6) Read in the printed text. All the secondary MSS. which I have consulted write this name 

wrong. 
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AL-FA1Z AL-OBAIDI. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Isa, surnamed al-Faiz, was the son of az-Zafir lbn al-Hafiz lbn 
Muhammad lbn al-Mustansir lbn az-Zahir lbn al-Hakim lbn al-Aziz lbn al-Moizz 
lbn al-Mansur lbn al-Kaim lbn al-Mahdi. We have already spoken of his 
father and other members of the family, and related how his father was 
murdered by Nasr lbn Abbas (t ml. I. p. 222 ), the same person who took 
away the life of al-Aadil lbn as-Sallar (vol. II. p. 350), and, in our notice 
on the latter, we have indicated Nasr’s origin. — On the morning which suc¬ 
ceeded to the night of az-Zafir’s death, Abbas went to the Castle to pay his res¬ 
pects as usual, without appearing to have any knowledge of what had occurred, 
and asked to see the prince. The people of the Castle were not yet aware of his 
death, for he had gone out secretly, as has been mentioned in the article to which 
we have just referred. As none of them knew that he had left the Castle, the 531 
eunuchs went in to ask his permission for Abbas to enter, but they found 
him not. They then proceeded lo the hall of the harem, but were informed that 
he had not passed the night there. In short, they sought for him in every part 
of the Castle where he might be expected to be found, hut they could discover 
no sign of him, and they acquired the conviction that he had disappeared. 
Abbas then ordered the two brothers of az-Zafir, Jibril and Yusuf, the father 
of al-Aadid (vol. I. page 222, vol. II. page 72), to be brought forth and 
addressed them thus : “ You two have murdered our imam, and it is from 
“ you alone that we can learn where he is.” They replied with great ear¬ 
nestness and perfect truth that they were innocent, but Abbas put them to 
death on the spot, with the hope of thus diverting every suspicion from himself 
and his son. He then sent for al-Faiz, the son of az-Zafir, a child of about five 
years old—some say, only two—and having seated him on his shoulder, he took 
his station in the palace-yard and gave orders that the emirs should be intro¬ 
duced. When they had entered, he said to them: “Here is the son of your mas- 
“ ter; his uncles have murdered his father, and I put them to death, as you mav 
“ perceive. What is essential now is, that the authority of this infant should be 
“ fully recognised.” To this they replied : “ We hear and we obey! ” and they 
uttered one single shout, so loud that the child was stunned by it and urined on 
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Abbas’s shoulder. They then gave him the surname of al-Faiz ( the successful) 
and sent him back to his mother; but that shout had troubled his reason, and 
ever after, he suffered from constant attacks of falling-sickness and trembling 
fits. Abbas now proceeded to his own palace and, taking the direction of 
the state into his own hands, he ruled with uncontrolled authority. The secret 
of az-Zafir's murder was discovered, however, by the people of the Castle, and 
they secretly plotted the death of Abbas and his son Nasr. They wrote also to 
as-Salih Ibn Ruzzik the Armenian (vol. I. p. 657) who was then governor of 
Munya tibni Khasib in Upper Egypt, asking his assistance for themselves and 
their master, and encouraging him to revolt against Abbas. They cut off their 
hair (as a sign of mourning ) and sent it to him in the letter, which was coloured in 
black ( for the same reason ). On reading the contents, as-Salih communicated 
them to the soldiers who were about him, and consulted with them on the subject. 
Having obtained their promise to support him, he drew over to his cause a 
troop of nomadic Arabs, and they all marched in a body towards Cairo, dressed 
in black (mourning). On their approach, the emirs, soldiers, and negro troops 
went forth from the city to join him, and Abbas, finding himself totally abandoned, 
left Cairo without a moment’s delay, and fled with a portion of bis riches. He was 
accompanied in his flight by his son Nasr, the assassin of az-Zahir, and by Osama 
Ibn Munkid (v. I. p. 1 77), who, it is said, had given them the counsel of murdering 
their sovereign. Of this we have already spoken in the life of Ibn as-Sallar, but 
it is God only who knoweth things hidden! They set out with a small band of 
followers, and took the road which leads to Syria through Aila (1). It was on 
the 14th of the first Rabi, A. H. 549 (May, A. D. 1154), that they left Cairo, and 
Ibn Ruzzik entered the city without meeting any resistance. His first act was to 
dismount at the palace where Abbas made his residence, and which then bore the 
designation of the Mr or palace of al-Mamun al-Bataihi (2), but which now serves 
as a Hanifite college and bears the name of al-Madrasa as-Suyufiya (3). Having 
then sent for the little eunuch who had been with az-Zafir when he was mur¬ 
dered, he told him to show where the body was interred. The eunuch pointed 
out the spot, and, on tearing up the pavement which had been placed over it, they 
brought forth the corpse of az-Zahir and those of the persons who had accom¬ 
panied him and had been slain at the same time. The bodies were carried out, 
and the people cut off their hair (in sign of mourning), whilst Cairo was filled with 
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grief and lamentation. As-Salih Ibn Ruzzik, accompanied by all the persons in 
the city, walked on foot before the bier to the funeral chapel appropriated to the 
family, and which was a conspicuous object within the precincts of the Castle. 

He then took charge of the child al-Faiz and administered the state in his name. 

The sister of az-Zafir wrote to the Franks at Ascalon (4), offering a large sum o f 
money in case they arrested Abbas. This induced them to sally forth to meet 
him, and in the combat which ensued, he lost his life, with his treasures, and 
his son was taken prisoner. Some of their companions escaped to Syria and, 
amongst the number, Ibn Munkid. The Franks then placed Nasr, the son of Se»2 
Abbas, in an iron cage and sent him under escort to Cairo, where the promised 
reward was immediately paid into the hands of their envoy. Nasr being then 
delivered up, was deprived of his nose and ears, paraded through the city, and 
finally attached to a cross at the Zawila Gate. The body was taken down and 
burnt on the day of Aashura (10th of Muharram) A. II. 551 (March, A. D. 

1156). This, though rather a long relation, is only a summary of what passed. 

—Nasr, the son of Abbas, was taken into the Castle of Cairo on the 27th of the 
first Rabi, A. H. 550; and he was brought out on Monday, the 27th of the latter 
Rabi of the same year. In the interval, his right hand had been cut off and his 
body torn with pincers. Some say, however, that he was brought out to be 
exposed on Friday, the eighth of the month.—As for al-Faiz, he did not reign 
long; his birth took place on Friday the 21st of Muharram, A. H. 544 (June, 

A. D. 1149); he was raised to the throne on the death of his father (in Muharram, 

A. H. 549), and he died on the eve of Friday, the 17th of Rajab, A. H. 555 
(July, A. D. 1160). He had for successor al-Aadid, of whom we have already 
spoken (vol. II. p. 72) and who was the last prince of the dynasty. 


(1) Aila, or Akabat Aila, is the fortress situated at the extremity of the eastern bifurcation of the Red Sea. 

(2) Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Mukhtilr Ibn Babek al-Bataihi, surnamed al-MamAn, was elected vizir 
by the emirs of Egypt on the death of al-Afdal ShAhansh&h. He was arrested and put to death by the Fati- 
mite khalif al-AAmir, A. H. 819 (A. D. 1128-6). It was for al-Batiihi that Aba Bakr at-Tortushi composed his 
Strdj al-MulAk. — (NujAm.—Busn al-Muh&dira.) 

(3) See vol. I. page 223, note (1). 

(4) The relation which follows agrees in many points with that of William of Tyre 1. xviii, c. 9 . 
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AL-MALIK AL-MUAZZAM IBN AL-AADIL. 

Al-Malik al-Muazzam (the mighty prince ) Sharaf ad-din (the nobleness of religion) 
Isa, the son of al-Malik al-Aadil (the just prince ) Saif ad-din (the sword of religion) 
Abu Bakr, the son of Aiyub, was a sovereign of Damascus, highly respected for 
his lofty spirit, resolution, courage, and abilities, and in whom every man of talent 
found a patron and a friend. He was the first of the Aiyubite family who pro¬ 
fessed the principles of the Hanifite sect; to this doctrine he displayed a devoted 
attachment, and, in its study, he made no inconsiderable progress : the example 
which he thus set was followed by his children. Having set out from al-Karak 
to perform the pilgrimage to Mekka, on the 11th of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 611 
(A. D. 1215), he took for his conveyance the ordinary camels used by travellers, 
and followed the road of al-Ola (1) and Tabuk, with a band of chosen friends. 
This was the year in which he took Sarkhad from Ibn Karaja and conferred it on his 
mamluk Izz ad-din Aibek, ( afterwards) known by the title of Lord of Sarkhad. 
Aibek held this place till A. H. 644 (A. D. 1246-7), when al-Malik as-Salih 
Najm ad-din Aiyub, the son of al-Malik al-Kamil, wrested it from him and sent 
him to Cairo, where he was imprisoned in the palace of Suwab at-Tawashi 
(the eunuch). Al-Malik al-Muazzam was a friend to literature, and a number of 
eminent poets celebrated his merit in their poems ; the belles lettres were culti¬ 
vated by him as an amateur, and I have heard some pieces of verse which were 
stated to be his, but, as I neglected writing them down, I have forgotten them. 
It is said that he promised a gift of one hundred pieces of gold and a robe of honour 
to every person who got by heart az-Zamakhshari’s treatise (on grammar) the Mu- 
fassal, and this induced numbers to commit it to memory. I even met individuals 
at Damascus who were said to have learned it from this motive. It is related also 
that at the period of his death, there were some who had finished the book, and 
others who had got to the middle, according to the time at which they had begun 
it. I never heard of any other person’s having done so honorable an act. His 
principality was very large, extending from Emessa to al-Arish (on the Egyptian 
frontier), and including all the (Syrian) coast then possessed by the Moslims, the 
Ghaur (or valley of the Jordan), Palestine, Jerusalem, al-Karak, as-Shaubak, 
Sarkhad, and other places. His birth took place, A. II. 578 (A. D. 1 182-) 
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but Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi (2) says in his historical work, the Mirat az-Zaman : “ Al- 
“ Malik al-Muazzam was bora, A. H. 576, at Cairo, and his (half-)brother al- 
“ Ashraf Musa came into the world on the night before; he died on the eve of 
“ the first day of Zu’l-Hijja, A. II. 624 (November, A. D. 1227).” Another 5G5 
author states, however, that his death happened at Damascus, on the eighth hour 
of Friday, the 30th of Zu ’l-Kaada, A. H. 624. His body was interred in the 
castle of that city, but, on the eve of Tuesday, the first of Muharram, A. H. 62? 
(November, A. D. 1229), it was removed to the college at Mount Salihiya 3 , 
which contains the tombs of some of his brothers and other members of the family. 

This college was founded by himself and therefore bore the designation of the 
Muazzamiya .—He used frequently to recite this passage : 

The mole on the rosy cheek of that slender-waisted nymph adorns her with an excess 
of beauty (4). She darkened her eyes with antimony though already dark of themselves, 
and I exclaimed: “ She gives us to drink of the sword, and has poisoned the draught.” 

This idea is similar to that which Ibn Hamdis as-Sakalli (vol. II. p. 160) has 
expressed in the following line : 

To increase the darkness of her eyes, she applied antimony around them; poisoning 
the dart of which the point was already mortal. 

May God have mercy upon this prince; he was so noble and so intelligent! 
Some anecdotes were related to me of what passed between him and Ibn Onain (3), 
wherein the penetration of the prince and the pertinency of his replies appeared 
to great advantage : one of them was, that Ibn Onain, being unwell, wrote to him 
these lines : 

Look on me with the eye of a master ever beneficent; hasten to relieve me or I perish. 

Me and what I want, you require not; but gain my gratitude and a just eulogium. 

Al-Muazzam immediately took a purse of three hundred pieces of gold and went 
in to visit him, saying : “ Here is the gift (silat) and I am the visiter (adid) (6). ’ 

Had this expression occurred to an able professional grammarian, to one who had 
passed his life in grammatical studies, it w'ould have appeared surprisingly re¬ 
markable, coming even from him; how much more so then, when uttered bv this 
prince ! Numerous other anecdotes are told of him, too long to relate, but this 
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may give an idea of the rest.—He was succeeded by.his son al-Malik an-Nasir (the 
assisting prince) Salah ad-din (excellence of religion) Dawud. This prince died on 
the 27th of the first Jumada, A. H. 656 (May, A. D. 1258), at a village called al- 
Buwaida, situated close to the gate of Damascus, and he was interred near his 
father. His birth took place at Damascus, on Saturday, the 17th of the first Ju¬ 
mada, A. H. 603 (December, A. D. 1206). Izz ad-din Aibek, the lord of Sar- 
khad, died in his prison at Cairo towards the beginning of the first Jum&da, A. H. 
646 (August, A. D. 1248). He was interred outside the gate called Bab an-Nasr, 
in the college of Shams ad-Dawlat, and I attended his funeral service. His 
body was afterwards removed to a mausoleum in the college which he had erected 
on ( the hill called) as-Sharaf al-Aala (the loftiest pinnacle), outside Damascus, and 
which looks down on the Great Green Hippodrome. 


(t) “ Al-Ola, a village in the canton of Wadi 'I-h'ura, is nearer to Medina than DiSr ThJmftd ( the country 
“ of ThamM).” — (Marasid.) 

(2) See vol. I. page 439 , note (12), and page 674. 

(3) See page 282 of this volume. 

(4) In this line there is a play upon the words JUs. and |*c, the first of which signifies a mole and a 


maternal uncle, and the second to cover over, and a paternal uncle. 

(3) The life of Ibn Onain is given in this work. 

(6) These words contain a very good quibble on two technical terms of grammar. To render it intelligible, 
let us take the Latin phrase homo quern vidi and put it into Arabic. It would then become ar-rajul allezi 
rdituhu, literally, homo que vidi-m, where the m represents the m of quern. This construction is necessary 
in the Semitic languages because the relative pronoun is indeclinable. In such cases the relative is called the 
silat, and the pronoun employed to mark its case is the adid. It may be seen from this that the adid must 
be accompanied by a silat. Al-Muazzam avails himself of the double meaning of these terms to tell Ibn 
Onain that visits and gifts go together. 


ISA AL-HAKKARI THE JURISCONSULT. 

The fakth (jurisconsult) Abu Muhammad Isa Ibn Muhammad al-Hakkari, sur- 
named Dia ad-din (light of the faith), was one of the most influential emirs under 
Salah ad-din, highly respected for his rank and honoured (with the sovereigns) 
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confidence for the justness of his views and the soundness of his advice. His ge¬ 
nealogy, as follows here, was dictated to me by his nephew’s son : Isa lbn Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn Isa lbn Muhammad lbn Ahmad lbn Yusuf lbn al-Kasim lbn 
Isa Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Zaid 
Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib. He began his career by studying juris¬ 
prudence at the Zajjajiya College in Aleppo (1 ); he then became imam to 
Asad ad-din Shirkuh, the uncle of Salah ad-din, and used to say the five pre- Go4 
scribed prayers with him every day. When the emir Asad ad-din proceeded 
to Egypt and obtained the vizirship of that country (vol. I. p. 626), Isa accom¬ 
panied him, and, on his death, he concerted a plan with the eunuch Baha 
ad-din Karakush (2) for raising Salah ad-din to the vacant post. The consum¬ 
mate address with which they conducted this intrigue was completely success¬ 
ful, but it would be too long to relate the particulars. Salah ad-din, being 
thus invested with authority, felt grateful to Isa for the service he had rendered, 
and, from that time, he placed the utmost reliance on him as a counsellor, and ne¬ 
ver rejected his advice. Isa continued to treat him with great familiaritv, and 
spoke to him in terms so unceremonious that no other would have dared to use 
them. He was the means of doing much good, and numbers profited by the in¬ 
fluence he derived from his rank; his favour continued without interruption till 
the last, and he died at the Camp ( al-Mukhaiyam ) near al-Kharruba, on the morn¬ 
ing of Tuesday, the 9th of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 585 (December, A. D. 1189'. 

His body was borne to Jerusalem and interred outside the city.—He used to wear 
the military dress with the turban of a jurisconsult, thus combining the two cos¬ 
tumes ; and I saw his brother, the emir Majd ad-din Abu Hafs Omar, attired in a 
similar manner.— Al-Kharruba is the name of a place near Acre (Akka ).— Majd 
ad-din Omar was born in Rajab, A. H. 560 (May-June, A. D. 1165), and he 
died at Cairo on the 23rd of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 636 (July, A D. 1239). He was 
interred at the foot of Mount Mukattam, and I attended his funeral service. 


(1) See vol. 1. p. 226. 

(2) His life is given by our author. 
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FAKHR AD-DIN ISA IBN MAUDUD, LORD OF TIKRIT. 

Abu Mansur Isa Ibn Maudud Ibn Ali Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Shoaib, surnamed 
Fakhr ad-din ( glory of religion ), and lord of the city of Tikrit, belonged to one of 
the Turcoman tribes settled in Syria. He possessed considerable talents, and 
left a diwan of good poetry, spirited epistles, and tender couplets. As a specimen 
of his verses we may quote the following : 

The ringdove on the acacia branch, cooing plaintively in the darkness—driven from 
home by the hands of absence, and far removed from its family—now settled at the 
Zawra of Ir&k ( Baghdad } whilst its callow brood remain fatigued at Osf&n (1)—sighing 
for them when the sun sheds abroad his rays—lamenting and complaining during the 
hour of night—shaken in its afflicted heart by that recollection, and revealing the pas¬ 
sion it concealed—the sufferings of that dove are less intense than mine, when the 
lightning-flash ( announcing the blessings of rain) or the ( perfumed) breath of the zephyr 
recal [your country, my friends! or) yourselves to my remembrance. 

A passage of a similar cast is the following, taken from one of his epistles : 
“ (Imagine ) a straggling flock of gazelles in the wide expanse of a desert (2) where 
‘ ‘ the foot of man never trod, into which no fire-created demon ever entered (3), and 
“ which the breath of noon gifted with the parching sighs of burning heat;—a 
“ flock sinking under fatigue and overcome by the proximity of destruction; 

‘ ‘ after three nights of emulous speed they reach the pool they sought, emaciated 
“ by hardship and almost within the grasp of death; they find the water clear, 
“ its surface rippling beneath the unsteady tread of the zephyr, and agitated by 
“ streamlets (4) gushing from a heavenly source; but they perceive no path 
‘ ‘ whereby to reach that spot and take repeated draughts; 

dud “ They eye it askance (5), impelled by the pains of thirst to make a desperate [spring). 

“ (Well, my friends!) thirst such as theirs is not more ardent than mine for your 
“ presence, since that time wherein my heart was accustomed to your salutations. 

“ My wish and prayer are therefore adressed to Him who has prescribed duties 
“ to man,—Him the lord of whatever moves and whatever remains fixed, that he 
u realise my hopes and replace our separation by mutual proximity! It is He 
“ who hearkeneth to the call (of the afflicted ).” The following is one of his 
dubaits (6), or couplets : 
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Thou art mistress to grant or to refuse thy love; 0 thou whose waving ringlets (7) 
revive my hopes. They say thou art a gazelle ; I answer : Mistake not! where could 
the inhabitant of the desert procure ear-rings ? 

Ibn Maudud left many very -elegant pieces in prose and verse. He was 
born in the city of Hamat, and was murdered by his brothers in the Castle of 
Tikrit, A. II. 584 (A. D. \ \ 88-9); the following year, in the month of Shaw- 
wal, one of them, named al-Yas, delivered up this place to the khalif an-Nasir. 
It will be perceived, in perusing the life of Muzaffar ad-din Kukuburi, lord 
of Arbela, that Tikrit was one of the possessions of his father Zain ad-din. 
The latter had a page called Tabar (a word written by some with the ordi¬ 
nary t ( J ) and by others with the accented one (^) ), on whom he conferred 
the government of al-Imadiya, another of his possessions, and afterwards 
sent him to Tikrit. Zain ad-din, having attained an advanced age and formed 
the resolution of removing to Arbela (see the life of his son Muzaffar ad-din), 
ceded all the cities under his authority to Kutb ad-din Maudud, the sovereign 
of Mosul; but Tabar refused to deliver up Tikrit,and sent to Maudud informing 
him of his intention to hold it, and, as it was absolutely necessary for him 
(MaudiId) to have a lieutenant in that place, that he was the man. Maudud, not 
daring to resist his pretensions lest he should deliver Tikrit to the khalif, passed 
over his conduct in silence and confirmed him in his post. On Tabar’s refusal 
to let Tikrit out of his possession, Zain ad-din was frequently heard to exclaim : 
“ May God bring thee to shame, 0 Tabar! as thou hast brought me to shame 
“ before Kutb ad-din.” Tabar held the fortress till his death, and left an 
only daughter, who became the wife of his brother’s son, Isa Ibn Maudud, the 
subject of (his notice. Isa obtained possession of Tikrit through this marriage, 
and he afterwards took a second wife, Matariya, by whom he had two sons, Shams 
ad-din, and Fakhr ad-din. Matariya subsequently sought, by a ( matrimonial ) al¬ 
liance, to secure the succession to her own offspring, and, having married her son 
Shams ad-din to a daughter of Hasan Ibn Kifjak (8) the emir of the Turkomans, 
she requested of him a troop of fifty horsemen, to remain with them in Tikrit 
and guard that fortress. When news of this arrangement came to the know¬ 
ledge of Isa Ibn Maudud’s brothers, who were twelve in number, they attacked 
him and strangled him. Tikrit then fell into their power, but dissensions having 
arisen among them, the leading brother sold it to the imam ( khalif ) an-Nasir li- 
vol. u. 55 
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din illah. — Tikrit is a large town with a strong castle ; it is situated on the Tigris, 
at about thirty parasangs above Baghdad, and on the same side of the river as 
Mosul. Tikrit was so called after Tikrit the daughter of Wail and sister to Bakr 
lbri Wail. The castle itself was built by Sapur Ibn Ardashir Ibn Babek, the 
second prince of that Persian dynasty (the Sasanides ). 


(1) “ Osfan is situated between al-Johfa and Mekka; or, it is said, between Mekka and Medina, at two days’ 
“ journey from the former place; some say that it is a large village, thirty-six miles from Mekka, on the 
“ frontier of Tiharna.”—( Mardsid .) 

(2) In the original Arabic this passage commences with a negative, and the sense is suspended till the 
reader comes to the second of the verses with which the phrase concludes. The effect is excellent in Arabic, 
but could not possibly be reproduced in English. It was therefore necessary in the translation to make a 
slight alteration in the form of the passage. 

(3) See Koran, surat 35, verse 14, and read in the printed text. 

(4) Literally: manes; waterfalls being compared to the manes of white horses. 

(8) Read in the printed text 

(6) The autograph has 

(7) Literally: 0 thou whose gracefully-formed izdr is my desire.—See vol.I. Introduction, p. xxxvi. 

(8) Read in the printed Arabic text. 


AL-HAJIRI AL-IRBILI. 

Abu Vahya, surnamed also Abu ’1-Fadl, Isa Ibn Sinjar Ibn Bahram Ibn Jibril 
Ibn Khumartikin Ibn Tashtikin al-Irbili ( native of Arbela), generally known by 
the name ofal-Hajiri and surnamed Husam ad-din ( sword of the faith), was a sol¬ 
dier of the regular troops ( jundi ), as his father before him. He left a diwdn of 
poetry, principally in the sentimental style, and offering beautiful thoughts. This 
collection consists of poems, couplets ( dubdit ), and mawdlias (1) ; three species of 
composition wherein he displayed great talent; this is a circumstance which is 
S56 seldom observed, as the person who excels in one of them generally fails in the 
others. He wrote also some pieces of the kind called kdna wa kdna (2), and these 
he occasionally turned with great elegance. He was an acquaintance of mine and 
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recited to me a great deal of his poetry; I shall give here the following passage 
of his, containing a very good thought : 

That youth swore by every oath that, as long as time should endure, he would keep 
me company. He shunned me afterwards, and the iz&r (dark hair shaded his cheeks: 
“ Behold,” said I, “how blackness covers the face of the liar!” 

He recited to me also the following lines : 

You have there a mole seated on a throne of anemony (a rosy cheek\ which has sent 
thy ringlets as messengers to order mankind to love thee (3). 

A piece of his composition which he recited to me, descriptive of a mole, con¬ 
tained this verse : 

That cheek had not borne a mole, were it not designed to resemble the anemony 
flower (4). 

On the same subject: 

Behold that maid with the slender waist; her hair and her forehead shed darkness 
and light upon mankind. Blame not the mole upon her cheek; all anemonies have a 
black spot. 

Similar to this are the following lines by Ibn Waki al-Tinnisi (■ vol. I. p. 396): 

The anemony, on seeing the beauties of her face, wished to imitate them all; it thus 
borrowed its redness from her cheek and its blackness from her mole. 

Al-Hajiri recited to me the greater part of his couplets, and, amongst others, 
the following, which he told me was one of the last things he composed, and that 
he was better satisfied with it than with any other piece of the kind which he had 
ever produced: 


A copious shower shed new life over the grounds (of the tribe of my beloved ); O, how 
joyful was that year! (Regions of) Aiwa! I shall never think of the days I passed in thy 
(happy valley) without complaining of the cruelty of later days. 

I had a brother named Dia ad-din (light of religion ) Isa, and a close friendship 
subsisted between him and al-Hajiri. In the year 619 (A.D. 1222-3), whilst he 
was at Arbela, the latter wrote him the following lines from Mosul : 
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0 thou whose presence is my sole desire 1 God well knows that our separation has 
left me nought but a lingering spark of life! Send then a letter and console therein 
the friends who may lament me, for I shall probably die before it arrives. 

His collected poetical works are so well known and so generally read that it is an 
unnecessary task to lengthen this article by inserting more passages than we 
t>57 have already given. When I left Arbela towards the end of the month of Ra¬ 
madan, A. H. 626 (August, A. D. 1229), he was detained a prisoner in the citadel 
there, for reasons too long to relate; he had been confined, first in the fortress of 
Khuftidakan, and then removed to Arbela. He composed some poems on his 
imprisonment, one of them commencing thus : 

Chains and a narrow prison cause my sufferings; and often is the hair turned grey 
by anxious thoughts! 

This poem contains the following passage : 

O lightning-flash 1 if you approach the mansions of Arbela, and when your brightness 
is dimmed by the lustre of that proximity, offer there the salutation of an outcast whose 
sighs still follow closely in the train of love. Say to it for me: “ O beloved city! thou 
“ for whose welfare I would die 1 thy imprisoned son is the most ardent of thy lovers ! 
“ By Allah! never did the evening zephyr fleet towards the land of Najd, but I was 
“ always drowned in tears. How shall we meet, since frowning walls and bolted doors 
“ prevent us?” 

The following lines also were composed by him when in prison : 

O my friends ! what voice pronounces our separation! what misfortune has befallen 
us to tear us asunder? O, may time never more afflict us with the grief of parting!— 
that grief which has already rent my inmost heart! Absent from you, I was ill at ease in 
the wide world; how now must I be, shut up in a narrow prison ? 


I have been informed that, subsequently to this, he obtained his liberty and, 
having entered into the service of al-Malik al-Moazzam Muzaffar ad-din, the so¬ 
vereign of Arbela, he rose highly in his favour and adopted the dress of the Su¬ 
fis. On the death of his patron (A. H. 630) he left Arbela, but afterwards re¬ 
turned when it was in the possession of Shams ad-din Abu ’1-Fadail Batikin, lieu¬ 
tenant of the Commander of the faithful. During a long period he made it his 
constant residence, but, one day in the forenoon, as he went out, he was poig- 
narded by an assassin who, for some time previously, had been in pursuit of him 
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When in the agonies of death, with his bowels protruding from the wound, he 
penned the following lines to Batikin : 


To thee, ruler of the land, I address my complaints; behold me in a state of terror 
which leaves not a member of my body in repose 1 If a miserable wretch [lakita plun¬ 
der me of my camels, in whose heart but thine can I hope to find a M&zin v i ? How 
strange that a man cannot walk without dread, although protected by the sanctuary of 
the khalifate 1 

He expired the same day, Thursday, the 2nd of Shawwal, A. H. 632 (June, 

A. D. 1235), and was interred in the cemetery at the Hippodrome Gate r Bdb al- 
Maiddn). He was then aged about fifty years .—Bdtikin was an Armenian by 
birth, and had been a mamldk to the khalif an-Nasir’s mother. When the Tar¬ 
tars took Arbela in their first invasion, towards the end of the year 634 (A. D. 
1237), he returned to Baghdad, and died there on Wednesday, the 23rd of 
Shawwal, A. H. 640 (April, A. D. 1243). His body was interred in the Shunizi 
cemetery. — Hdjiri means native of Hdjir; this was a village in Hijaz, but is now 
in ruins.—Al-Hajiri himself did not really belong to this place, but, as he made S58 
frequent mention of it in his poems, he obtained that particular surname ; Ar¬ 
bela was however the native place of his family, the city in which he himself was 
born and had passed his youth. Notwithstanding this, the appellation of al- 
Hajiri prevailed, and became at length for him as a proper name. In allusion to 
this, he composed the following couplet: 

Had I been spared the pains of separation whilst I loved thee, my tears each night 
had not resembled a gushing spring. Were it not for thee, my mouth had never pro¬ 
nounced the name of Najd (5); how far, how very far am I from H&jir! 


He again makes a similar declaration in a passage of a charming poem, which 
begins thus : “ 0 the pretty dark eyes of that gazelle, the brunette!” and of 
which the last verse is : “0 thou little maid of Arbela, the unfortunate Hajiri is 
“ captivated by thy love.” Ibn al-Mustaufi mentions, in his History of Arbela, 
that Kuraiya Jibril, a place in that city, takes its name from the Jibril above- 
mentioned .—Khuftidakdn is a well-known fortress in the town of Arbela; it is 
called the Khuftidakdn of Sdrim ad-din, to distinguish it from the Khuftidakdn of 
AbdAli: 6). 
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vl) See vol. I. Introduction, p. rav. 

2; See Frevtag’s Darstellung der Arabischen Verskunst, p. 461. 

(3) In this verse, the word here rendered by messengers, bears also the meaning of propendula 

(coma 1 . It is a mere quibble, but pleasing enough in Arabic 

(4) The petals of the anemony are red and the parts of fructification black. 

(4) This is an allusion to a well-known line of an ancient poet, given in the Bamdsa, p. 4, and of which 
the meaning is: “Had I been related to al-Mazin, the sons of al-Lakita, of the tribe of Dohl Ibn Shaiban, 
“ had not carried off my camels.” 

(5) Najd, as has been already observed, was the Arcadia of the Arabian poets. 

(6) “ Khuftidakan : two large castles in the dependencies of Arbela ; one, situated on a hill by the road 
“ leading to Maragha and called Khuftidakftn az-Zarzari; the other, on the road to Shahrozdr and called Khuf- 

ttdak&n Sarhan; the latter is the larger and stronger of the two.”—( Ma/r&sid. ) It appears from this and 
from the words of Ibn KhallikUn that those castles bore different names at different times. 


TUWAIS THE SINGER. 

Abu ’l-Faraj al-Ispahani says, in his Kitdb al-Aghdni, that the real name of 
Tuwais was Isa Ibn Abd Allah, and that he bore the surname of Abu Abd al- 
Munem till the Mukhannath(\) changed it into Abd an-Naim ( the slave of pleasure). 
He was a mawla to the Makhzoum family, and bore the surname of Tuwais. 
Ibn Kutaiba says, in his Kitdb al-Madrif, in the article where he speaks of Aamir 
Ibn Abd Allah, the companion of Muhammad : “ One of those who were mawlas 
“ to the Kuraiz family was Tuwais, mawla of Arwa, the daughter of Kuraiz, her 
“ who was mother to Othman Ibn Affian. His name was Abd al-Malik and his 
“ surname Abu Abd an-Naim.” Al-Jauhari says, in his Sahdh: “His real name 
“ was Tawus ( peacock); but, when he became a Mukhannath, they changed it 
“ into Tuwais (little peacock), and he received also the name of Abd an-Naim.” 
Such, as the reader may perceive, is the difference in the statements respect¬ 
ing his name; but it is generally said that Isa was his real name, in as much 
as it is a point on which the majority of the learned are agreed. Tuwais 
attained so high a reputation as a singer that his talent became proverbial; and 
it is to him that a certain poet alludes in the following verse, wherein he praises 
Mabad (see vol. II. p. 374, note (5) ) : 

Tuwais sang, and after him as-Suraiji (2); but Mftbad alone deserved the palm. 
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A long account of him is given in the Kitdb al-Aghdni. In the proverb, More 
inauspicious than Tuwais, he is the person meant, and the reason was this: he came 
into the world on the day of the Prophet’s death ; he was weaned the same day on 
which Abu Bekr died ; he was circumcised on the day in which Omar Ibn ai- 
Khattab was assassinated — some say that he attained the age of puberty on that 
day— he got married on the day in which Othman was slain ; and he became a 
father on the day in which Ali Ibn Abi Talib was murdered—some say, the day 
in which al-Hasan, the son of Ali, died. This was certainly a singular series of 
coincidences. He was extremely tall, awkward in his movements, and squinted. 

He resided at Medina, but afterwards removed to as-Suwaida, a place at the dis- doD 
tance of two days’ journey from that city and on the road to Syria; he continued 
to dwell there till his death, which happened in A. H. 92 (A. D. 710-1), being 
then eighty-two years of age. Some state that he died at Medina. Yakub al- 
Hamawi (3) mentions, in his Mushtarik, that Tuwais the Mukhannath was interred 
at Sukya ’1-Jazl, but he does not indicate the situation of this place.—“ Tuwais," 
says al-Jauhari, in the Sahdh, is the “ diminutive of Tdwds (peacock), and is 
“ regularly formed after the suppression of the reduntant letters in the pri- 
“ mitive word.” Mention is made of him by Abu Hilal al-Askari (4) in his 
work, the Kitdb al-Awdil. 


(t) The word Mukhannath signifies hermaphrodite, but it bears also the meanings of fool, an effeminate 
person, impotent, and muliebria patiens. I refer to what Reiske says on the subject in his notes on Abi'i 
’1-Fed&; see Annates, tom. I. adnot. hist. No. 200. 

(2) Ce Souraydji est lc m£me qu’Ibn Souraydj, chanteur et compositeur d’un grand mdrite. 11 s’appelait 
Obayd et son prdnom (Halt Abou Yahya. 11 etait affranchi, on ne sait pas au juste de quelle famille, 
et son pere (Stait Turc. 11 avait l’habitude de se voiler le visage lorsqu’il chantait, afin de cacher sa laideur. 
Ce fut lui qui Ie premier chanta a la Mekke des chansons arabes en s'accompagnant lui-m(5me avec un luth 
fait a la maniere des luths persans. II Ctait nd en cette ville sous le califat d’Omar fils de Khattib et il com- 
menfa a chanter sous Othman. II £tait d’abord simple ndyeh (pleureur de morts, ou chanteur d’lilegies 
funebres). II abandonna ensuite ce genre dans lequel il avait trouvd un ggal en son dlere Gharidh, et se livra 
exelusivement au chant des autres pofeies. Entre autres traits qui montrent la puissance de son talent, on cite 
celui-ci: Un jour dtant assis aupres du jardin d’lbn Amir, au moment oil le cortege des ptflerins dlfilait, il 
se mit a chanter. Le cortege s’arrita a l’instant; les pglerins montaient les uns sur les autres pour l’approcher 
et l’entendre. 11 en rlsulta une affreuse confusion. Enfin un homme per^ant la foule, dit a Ibn Souraydj: 
Crains Dieu et laisse continuer la marche. Ibn Souraydj cessa de chanter et s’en alia. Aussitdt les pelerins 
reprirent leurs rangs et la colonne se remit en marche. Ibn Souraydj mourut d’<<Iophantiasis a la Mekke. 
les uns disent sous le regne de Hechiim fils d’Abdelmllik, a l’&ge d’environ 85 ans; suivant quelques auteurs. 
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sous le califat de Souleymin fils d’Abdelm^lik, selon d’autres, a la fin du regne de Wdlid fils d’Abdelmelik. 
—(A. Caussin de Perceval.) 

(3) His life is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(4) Abfl Hilal al-Hasan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Sahl Ibn Mibran al-Askftri, a learned philologer, studied under 
Abb Ahmad al-Askari (see vol. /. p. 382). He composed the following works: a commentary on the Koran, 
in five volumes; the Awdil [origins); the Kitdb as-Sandatain (book of the two arts), on prose and verse; 
the Amthal [proverbs); a commentary on the Harndsa [see Hajji Khalifa). He left also a Dtwdn of poetry. 
In his conduct he was most exemplary. He died subsequently to A.H. 400 (A.D. 1009).—(As-Suyhti de Inter- 
pretibus Corani; ed. Meursinge. Lugd. Bat. 1839). Hajji Khalifa places his death in 395 (A. D. 1004-5).— 
(See Fluegel’s Hajji Khalifa, tom. I. p. 490.) 


SAIF AD-DIN GHAZI IBN ZINKI. 

Saif ad-din (the sword of the faith} Ghazi, the son of Imad ad-din Zinki (vol. I. 
p. 539), the son of Ak Sunkur (vol. I. p. 225), was sovereign of Mosul. We have 
already mentioned that his father Zinki was murdered whilst besieging the castle 
of Jaabar. Alp Arslan, the son of the Sultan Mahmud, and surnamed al-Khafaji 
the Seljuk, was there with him. On Zinki’s death, the chief men of the empire 
assembled, and with them the vizir Jamal ad-din Muhammad al-Ispahani, sur¬ 
named al-Jawad (the generous ), and the kadi Kamal ad-din Abu ’l-Fadl Mu¬ 
hammad as-Shahrozuri, persons of whom notice will be again taken in an¬ 
other part of this work. They then proceeded to the tent of Alp Arslan, and 
addressed him thus: “ Zinki was thy servant (ghul&m), and we also are thy 
“ servants, and all the country is thine.” By these words they calmed the 
general agitation, and the army separated in two divisions, one of which 
marched off for Syria, under the orders of Nur ad-din Mahmud, son to Imad 
ad-din Zinki (1); and the other, being joined by the troops of Mosul and Diar 
Rabia, proceeded with Alp Arslan towards Mosul. On their arrival at Sin- 
jar, Alp Arslan suspected treason and took to flight, but was overtaken by 
a troop of soldiers and brought back. When they arrived at Mosul, presents 
were distributed to them by Saif ad-din Ghazi, who had been residing till then at 
Shahrozur, which place he held as a fief from the Seljuk sultan Masud. (We 
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shall give the life of this prince.) As soon as Ghazi was established at Mosul, he 
caused Alp Arslan to be arrested, and sent him to a fortress where he remained a 
prisoner. Having thus become master of Mosul, and recovered the portion of 
Diar Bakr which had been possessed by his father, he gave a regular organisa¬ 
tion to his empire. As for his brother, Nur ad-din Mahmud, a prince of whom 
we shall again have occasion to speak, he obtained possession of Aleppo and the 
neighbouring parts of Syria, but Damascus at that time was in the power of nei¬ 
ther. Ghazi was animated with the spirit of piety and virtue; he loved learning 
and learned men, and he built a college at Mosul, now known by the name of 
al-Atika (the Old). His reign was but short, and he expired on the 29th of the 
latter Jumada, A. H. 544 (Nov. A. D. 1149), aged about forty years. He was 
interred in the college of which we have just spoken. His brother, Kutb ad-din 
Maudud, a prince whose life we shall give, succeeded to the vacant throne. 


(1) The life of this Mahmfid is given by Ibn Khallik&n. 


GHAZI IBN MAUDUD. 

Saif ad-din (the sword of the faith) Ghazi, the son of Kutb ad-din Maudud (1), 
the son of Zinki (see vol. I. page 539), the son of Ak Sunkur, and sovereign of 
Mosul, was a brother’s son of the prince whose life has just been given. He 360 
succeeded to the empire on the death of his father Maudud. His son, San- 
jar Shah, ruled at Jazira tibni Omar. When his father died (A. H. 565), the 
intelligence reached Nur ad-din at Tall Bashir, who set out the same night for 
Mosul. He reached ar-Rakka in the month of Muharram, A. II. 566 (Sept.- 
Oct. A. D. 1170), and, having taken possession of that city, he proceeded to 
Nasibin and occupied it towards the end of the same month; he then reduced 
Sinjar, in the month of the latter Rabi, and marched from thence towards 
Mosul. Having led his army across the ford at Balad, a village near Mo¬ 
sul, he continued to advance, and finally established his camp opposite the 
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city. Not wishing to reduce it by force, he acquainted Saif ad-din, who was his 
brother’s son, with his real intentions, and, a peace having been concluded be-. 
tween them, he made his entry into Mosul on the 13th of the first Jumada(Jan. 
A.D. 1171 ); having then confirmed the reigning sovereign in the possession of 
the throne, he received his daughter in marriage, and gave up Sinjar to his own 
brother, Imad ad-din Zinki, the same prince of whom mention has been already 
made in the life of his grandfather, Imad ad-din Zinki. On leaving Mosul, he 
returned to Syria, and entered Aleppo in the month of Shaaban of the same 
year (April-May). On the death of Nur ad-din, (the sultan) Salah ad-din ob¬ 
tained possession of Damascus, and afterwards laid siege to Aleppo. Saif ad¬ 
din then sent an army (against him) under the command of his own brother, 
Izz ad-din Masud, a prince whose life will be found in this work, and the two 
parties came to an engagement at Kurun, near Hamat. The particulars of 
this action will be given in our biography of Masud. Izz ad-din Masud having 
been defeated, Saif ad-din marched out in person, and the two armies drew 
up at Tall as-Sultan, a village between Aleppo and Hamat. This was on 
Thursday morning, the 10th of Shawwal, A. H. 571 (April, A. D. 1176). Imad 
ad-din al-Ispahani states in his work entitled al-Bark as-Shdmi, as also Ibn 
Shaddad, in his History of Salah ad-din (2), that the left wing of that prince’s 
army was broken by Muzaffar ad-din, son of Zain ad-din (3), who commanded 
Saif ad-din’s right wing; then Salah ad-din charged at the head of his troops, and 
routed the army of Saif ad-din, who returned to Aleppo and proceeded afterwards 
to Mosul. The Muzaffar ad-din of whom we have spoken was sovereign of Ar- 
bela, and his life will be found in this volume.—Ghazi continued in possession 
of his empire, but, being attacked by a chronical disorder, he died on Sundav, 
the 3rd of Safar, A. H. 576 (June, A. D. 1180), after a reign of ten years and 
some months. He was succeeded by his brother Izz ad-din Masud.—The 
malady which afflicted him was a lingering consumption, and he died at the age 
of about thirty years. 


(1) The life of Maudhd will be found in the third volume of this work. 

(2) See Schulten’s Vita et res gestce Saladini, p 43. 

(3) The lives of all these persons will be found in this work. 
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AL-MALIK AZ-ZAHIR, SOVEREIGN OF ALEPPO. 

Abu ’1-Fath Ghazi, surnamed also Abu Mansur, and entitled al-Malik az-Zahir 
'the protecting prince) Ghiath ad-din (aid to the faith), was a son of the Sultan 
Salah ad-din Yusuf Ibn Aivub, and sovereign of Aleppo. The character of this 
prince procured him general respect; he was resolute, vigilant, studious of the 
welfare of his subjects, well acquainted with the proceedings of ( contemporary ) 
princes, animated with a lofty spirit, skilful in the administration and government 
of the empire, diffusing justice throughout the land, fond of the learned, and 
generous to poets. His father granted him the kingdom of Aleppo in the year 
582 (A. D. 1186—T), on the abdication of his ( az-Zdhirs) uncle, al-Malik al-Aa- 
dil (1), who, as is well known, accepted another post. From amongst the curious 
anecdotes told of his quick apprehension, the following may be cited as an exam¬ 
ple : Having taken his seat one day to review his troops, the ( members of the ) war 
office, who were in their places before him, questioned each soldier successively 
as he came up, and inscribed his name in the register. One of them being asked 
what he was called, kissed the ground in reply. None of the clerks understood 
his meaning, and when they repeated the question, al-Malik az-Zahir, who 
had immediately perceived the motive of his conduct, said : “ His name 
u is Ghazi;” and this was really the case: the soldier having abstained, 
through respect, from pronouncing a name similar to that of the sultan. Nu- 561 
merous stories of this kind are related of him, but it is needless to lengthen our 
article by repeating them. He was born at Cairo, on the 15th of Ramadan, A. H. 

5G8 (May, A. D. 1173), in the eighth year of his father’s reign in Egypt; and he 
died at the castle of Aleppo, on the eve of the 23rd of the latter Jumada, A. H. 

613 (October, A. D. 1216). He was interred in the castle, but the Tuwashi 
(eunuch ) Shihab ad-din Toghril, the atdbek (tutor) of his son, al-Malik al-Aziz, 
having founded a college at the foot of the castle, and erected in it a funeral cha¬ 
pel, caused the body of az-Zahir to be removed thither. It is a singular coinci¬ 
dence that the very day and very month in which he died were the same in 
which he made his entry into Aleppo as sovereign in the year 582. The poet 
Abu ’1-Wafa Sharaf ad-din Rajih (2) Ibn Ismail Ibn Abi ’1-Kasim al-Asadi al-Hilli 
has displayed no inferior talent in the following kastda, wherein he laments 
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al-Malik az-Zahir’s death, and celebrates the praises of his two sons, the sultan 
Muhammad al-Malik al-Aziz (the mighty prince) and (Ahmad) al-Malik as-Salih 
(the virtuous prince), the sovereign of Ain Tab (3): 


Ask of fate, provided it hearken to him that summons it, whom it has clutched in its 
beak and its talons? Reproach it, I implore thee, with the calamities it inflicts, even 
though it turn away the ear from him who reproaches it. May God protect me 1 how 
often, in my amazement, have I turned my eyes towards a sky of glory of which all the 
stars have set! What has happened to me? The light of as-Shahba [Aleppo) is, for me, 
changed into impenetrable darkness 1 Is it then true that the sacred person of the war¬ 
rior (al-Ghdzi), the assister ( Ghiath ), the son of YAsuf, has not been respected, and that 
his splendid retinue is frustrated of his presence ?—Alas 1 ’tis too true 1 the sun of our 
eulogiums is eclipsed; the heavens of glorious deeds have been rolled up, and the paths 
of prosperity are straitened. Who can tell me about that mountain [of glory) ? did its 
foundations sink? or did its side yield to the stroke of death? Yesl that mountain, 
firm as it was, has been shaken; and its shoulders have trembled before the storms of 
fate. That ocean [of beneficence), once overflowing, and whose waves dashed to earth’s 
remotest bounds, is now dried up 1 Blasted be the hand of fate! what a spiteful sword 
did it wield against such glory 1 broken be the blade of that sword 1 Though the rain¬ 
drops of Ghi&th ad-din’s beneficence be now withheld, its showers were once shed over 
every land. How can the man who lived in hope and now finds his efforts fruitless— 
how can he feel pleasure in life after the loss of Ibn Yftsuf ? His desires have obtained 
no success; his camels have not halted in a land of bounty; their pasture was the par¬ 
simonious gift of a frowning year (4) and his [empty] saddle-bag is dissatisfied with its 
owner. He is gone, the prince who placed mankind under the shadow of his justice, 
and secured them from the treacherous stings of fate (5). How many haughty fortresses 
have been violated by his sword ! how many the unprotected whom his squadrons have 
defended! I now see the throne of the empire vacant; is there one among you to tell 
me where is its master ? If any ask me wherefore flow my tears, my heart may give 
him answer with its sighs. How many wounds cover (our) faithful hearts, consumed, 
alas! with burning grief whilst the female mourners are lamenting! Has he yielded be- 
862 fore the points of his spears were broken?—before the edges of his swords were blunted 
in the combat ? before his warriors recoiled from the shock of death ?—before his war- 
horses were overwhelmed by the ranks of the foe? Was no vengeance taken in a day 
of dreadful battle, where his steeds might be seen dashing through the clouds of dust? 
O thou who hast clothed me in an ample robe of grief! would it be right in me to let 
consolation strip it off ? I served thee faithfully whilst the garden of thy glory covered 
me with its shade—whilst the lake of thy generosity offered its limpid draughts. Thou 
badest me draw near and sit in a place of honour, because I spoke thy praises; yet these 
were exacted by thy virtues and could apply to thee alone. ( But now, when I seek thy 
wonted presence,) why does the permission tarry? I who was never of those whom the 
usher repelled from the palace-door! On the day we lost thee, the sun withheld his 
light; and yet, that day no eclipse obscured his disk. How could the sword of thy reso¬ 
lution be thus blunted ? How could the steed of generosity have stumbled whilst thou 
wert its rider. 0 Ghiftth! who will shed kindness upon the orphans, when showers 
quench (6) no longer the thirsty year ? Who will now uphold the princes for whom 
thou wert a protecting shade in every vicissitude of fortune. 0 thou who hast aban- 
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doned me 1 behold me now offer peace to my enemy; when he injures me in earnest, I 
must take it as a jest. May the grey (7) clouds of morning water thy grave; may the 
copious rains of evening descend upon it! Though the light of thy flambeau be quenched, 
yet long did its rays dispel the darkness of night. But now, in the mighty prince (8 
Muhammad, we find what we were expecting—a morning dawn to guide us—a hero in 
whom the lofty pride and dignity of his fathers fail not; who subdues every adversary. 
But he who had his father for guide in noble enterprises, cannot but reach the object 
of his efforts. And as-S&lih promotes the welfare of his subjects; he is for them a 
guardian whose salary shall not be withheld. To behold true kings, let mortals look 
on Ahmad and Muhammad ; all other princes will then appear contemptible. They 
have attained the goal of honour which Ghilzi the son of Yusuf already reached, and 
the glory which he acquired did not fade in their possession. M ere it not for them, 
the horizon of the world had been darkened from east to west on the death of GMzi. 
Despite of Fortune, their territories shall be protected by lances the points of w hich 
bear death to lions. How many misfortunes whose first stroke was painful, and which 
yet ended in joy! O ye two propitious moons which have dispelled the darkness (of 
affliction), so that the last of its flying bands turned not back towards the earth! shall 
thy father’s slave and eulogist remain in Aleppo, or must his camels depart with their 
burden? We have lost al-Ghaith; but if you will, you can assist a man wounded by 
the arrows which misfortune aimed against him. I am now as if I had never stood 
before him, addressing him (on each success) with loud congratulations, whilst his 
gifts smiled in the faces of my hopes. May you both enjoy the rank you have 
attained, and may you be preserved till you reach the highest station in an exalted 
empire! 


This kasida, so remarkable for its elegance, contains some passages borrowed 
from the elegy composed by Omara tal-Yamani on the death of as-Salih Ibn Ruz- 
zik, and of which we have already quoted a portion (vol. /. p. 659). It would seem 
that our poet had taken that piece for his model; the measure is certainly the 
same, and although the penultimate letter in which it rhymes is different, the wasl, 665 
or final letter, is the same. He must probably have read Omara’s poem and com¬ 
posed his own in imitation of it.—On the death of al-Malik az-Zahir, the su¬ 
preme authority and the sovereignty of Aleppo devolved to his son, Abu 1-Mu- 
zuffar Muhammad, surnamed al-Malik al-Aziz ( the mighty prince) Ghiath ad-din 
(aid to the faith). This prince was born at Aleppo, on Thursday the 5th of Zu 
T-Hijja, A. II. 610 (April, A. D. 1214), and he died in that city on Wednesdav, 
the 4th of the first Rabi, A. H. 634 (November, A. D. 1236'. I was at Aleppo 
when his death took place. He was interred in the castle, and his son, Abu T- 
Muzaffar Yusuf, surnamed al-Malik an-Nasir (the helping prince) Salah ad-din (the 
weal of religion), was raised to the throne. This prince’s kingdom acquired 
great extension, as he obtained possession of a number of towns in Mesopotamia 
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after the defeat of the Khowarezmites, towards the latter end of the year 641 and 
the commencement of 642 (9). In that campaign his army was commanded by 
al-Malik al-Mansur, lord of Emessa. He then obtained possession of Damascus 
and the province of Syria, on Sunday, 17th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 648 (July, 
A. D. 1250). His birth took place in the castle of Aleppo, on the 19th of Rama¬ 
dan, A. H. 627 (August, A. D. 1230). When the Tartars came against him and 
obtained possession of Syria, he went forth from Damascus, in the month of Safar, 
A. H. 658 (Jan.-Feb., A. D. 1260), and lost his life near Maragha, in the pro¬ 
vince of Adarbaijan, on the 23rd of Shawwal (October) of that year: so, at least, it 
has been stated. His history is well known (10).—Ilis uncle Ahmad, son of al- 
Malik az-Zahir, lord of Ain Tab, and surnamed al-Malik as-Salih (the virtuous 
prince ) Salah ad-din ( weal of religion ), died at that place in the month of Shaa- 
ban, A. H. 651 (October, A. D. 1253). He was born at Aleppo, in the month of 
Safar, A. II. 600 (Oct.-Nov. A. D. 1203).—Although al-Aziz was younger than 
his brother as-Salih, they chose him for sovereign, because his mother, Safiya 
Khatun, was daughter to al-Malik al-Aadil Ibn Aiyub; they were decided in their 
preference by the fact of his descent from such a grandfather, and of his possessing 
(such powerful ) maternal uncles, whilst as-Salih’s mother was only a concubine. 
—As-Sharaf (Sharaf ad-din ) al-Hilli (native of Hilla ), one of the most celebrated 
poets of that time, died at Damascus on the eve of the 27th day of Shaaban, A. H. 
627 (July, A. D. 1230). He was interred outside the city, near the mosque 
of an-Narenj, which edifice is situated to the east of the Musalla of the Festival. 
He was born in the middle of the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 570 (November, 
A. D. 1174.) 

(1) His life will be found in this work. 

(2) Read tj. Further notice is taken of this poet at the end of the article. 

(3) Ain Tkb lies at three days’ journey to the north of Aleppo. 

(4) Read 

(3) Literally: Who secured them from fate of which the scorpions crawl. 

(6) Read ^JUo f and, two verses higher up, read 

(7) Read ~yd 1. 

(8) This is an allusion to the prince’s surname. 

(9) See Abh T-Fedft’s Annals and M. Reinaud’s Extraits, page 444. 

(10) See, in the index to Deguigne’s Histoire ginirale des Buns, the name: Iousouf (naser). 
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ZU ’R-RUMMA. 

Abu ’l-Harith Ghailan Ibn Okba Ibn Buhaish ( 1 ) Ibn Masud Ibn Harilha Ibn 
Amr Ibn Rabia Ibn Saeda Ibn Kaab Ibn Auf Ibn Rabia Ibn Milkan Ibn Adi Ibn 
Abd Manat Ibn Udd Ibn Tabikha Ibn al-Yas Ibn Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn 
Adnan, generally known by the surname of Zu ’r-Rumma, was a poet of the first 
rank and enjoyed great celebrity. It is related that, as he was reciting his verses 
in the camel-market, he said to al-Farazdak, who stopped to hear him : “ Well, 

“ Abu Firas! what dost thou think of that which thou hast heard ?” and that al- 
Farazdak replied: “ What thou hast uttered is really admirable.”—“ Why then,” 
said the other, “ is my name not mentioned with those of the first-rate poets?”— 

“ Thou hast been prevented from attaining their eminence,” answered al-Faraz¬ 
dak, “ by thy lamentations over dunghills, and thy descriptions of the excrements 
“ of cattle and their pinfolds (2).”—He was one of the celebrated Arabian lovers, 
and his mistress Maiya was the daughter of Mukatil Ibn Talaba Ibn Kais Ibn Aasim 
al-Minkari. This Kais Ibn Aasim was the same who went to the prophet with 
the deputies of the tribe of Tamim; the Prophet received him honourably and 
said : “ Thou art the lord of the people of the hair (-tents) (3).”—But Abu 
Obaid (4) al-Bakri calls her Maiya, the daughter of Aasim Ibn Talaba Ibn Kais 
Ibn Aasim.—Zu ’r-Rumma often extolled her beauty in his poems, and it is to 
this couple of lovers that Abu Tammam (vol. I. p. 348) alludes in one of his 
kasidas, where he says : 

Maiya's cottage, inhabited by herself, with Ghailin lurking about it, was .not more dC 
fair, by its hills, than the cottage of my mistress, though it be now deserted. 

Ibn Kutaiba (vol. II. p. 22) relates as follows in his Tabakdt as-Shudra : “ Abu 
“ Dirar al-Ghanawi said (5): ‘ I saw Maiya and, behold! she had with her 
“ ‘ children of her own!’—‘ Describe her;’ said I.—‘ Her face and cheeks were 
“ ‘ long,’ said he,‘her nose was aquiline and her countenance still exhibited traces 
“ ‘ of beauty!’—‘Did she repeat to thee any of Zu ’r-Rumma’s verses?’—‘She 
“ did.”—For a long time Maiya had been hearing the verses of Zu-Rumma but 
had never yet seen him; she therefore vowed to sacrifice a camel the very dav 
she cast her eyes upon him. But when she did see him, she found him an 
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ugly swarthy man, whilst she herself possessed great beauty : 11 0, how ugly!” 
she exclamed, u how horrid! ” and to this Zu ’r-Rumma replied by the following 
lines : 


On Maiya’s face is a varnish of beauty, but be assured her dress conceals her ugli¬ 
ness. Knowest thou not that the taste of water is bad, and yet its colour is clear and 
pure? How completely thrown away was that poetry so long continued and which 
ended in Maiya’s praise! but then I could not control my heart. 

Amongst the verses of his which have become quite popular, are the following 
on Maiya : 

The breezes, blowing from the quarter of Maiya’s people, agitate my heart with a 
passion which draws tears from my eyes; but every soul loves the spot where its mis¬ 
tress dwells. 

Zu ’r-Rumma celebrated also the charms of Kharka, a member of the tribe of 
Bakka ( 6 ) Ibn Aamir Ibn Sasaa. The cause of his praising her beauty was, that, 
being on a journey, he passed near some Bedwin Arabs, and lo! Kharka came 
forth from a tent. And he looked at her, and she left an impression on his heart. 
He therefore tore his water-skins and, approaching her that he might taste of 
her discourse, he said : “ I am a man ( mounted ) on the back of travel, and my 
“ water-skins have been torn; so mend them for me.”—“ By Allah!” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ a very pretty occupation for me who am the kharkd .”—The kharkd is 
a female who is allowed to do no work on account of the fondness which her 
family bear her. — From that time Zu ’r-Rumma extolled her beauty and called 
her Kharka, and it is she whom he means in the following verses, which are 
extremely emphatic : 

KharkAs two water-skins, worn and weak in the seams, which the water-carrier 
wishes to pour out, but finds not therein a single drop (7), are even more retentive of 
their contents than thy eyes are of their tears, as often as thou thinkest of a vernal 
cottage or of a station where a tribe sojourns. 

Al-Mufaddal ad-Dubbi ( 8 ) related as follows : “ As I was going ort the pilgri- 
“ mage I stopped with a desert Arab, and he said to me one day: ‘ Wouldst 
“ ‘ thou like me to show thee Kharka, the beloved of Zu ’r-Rumma? ’— ‘ If thou 
“ ‘ doest that,’ said I, ‘ thou wilt cure me (of all my pains).’ We then proceeded 
“ together to find her, and he made me turn off the road for about a mile, till we 
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44 came to some tents covered with hair-cloth. He then asked at a tent to open 
“ for him and, on its opening, there came out to us a female, tall, hussdna and 
“ in the force of age.”—A hussdna woman is one greater in beauty than the 
simple } hasnd, or handsome .— 44 I then saluted, and sat down, and we conversed 
4 4 for a time, when she said to me : 4 Didst thou ever make the pilgrimage ?’ 

4 4 — 4 More than once; ’ said I. — 4 4 And what then has hindered thee from visiting 
4 4 4 me? dost thou not know that I am one of the objects to he visited during the 
4 4 4 pilgrimage ?’— 4 And how is that ?’— 4 Hast thou never heard what thy uncle 
4 4 4 Zu ’r-Rumma said : 

‘ To complete the pilgrimage, the caravan should stop at Khark&’s [abode] whilst 
‘ she is laying aside her veil.’ ” 

Zu ’r-Rumma composed numerous eulogiums on Bilal Ibn Abi Burda (see 
page 2 of this volume '', and it is of him he speaks in the following line addressed to 
his camel Saidah : 

When thou reachest BilAI the son of Abti Musa, the butcher may wield his axe to S65 
disjoint thy limbs. 

This idea was taken by him from a verse of a poem addressed by as-Sham- 
makh (9) to Araba lal-Ausi (10), and in which he says to his camel: 

When thou hast borne me and my baggage to Arftba, be thou choked with thy heart’s 
blood! 

After him came Abu Nuwas, who in his poem on al-Amin Muhammad, the son 
of Harun ar-Rashid, revealed the real nature of the thought and set it forth 
clearly, saying : 

When the camels bear us to Muhammad, let their backs be for ever interdicted to 
riders 1 

A learned man, whose name I do not at present recollect, expressed himself 
thus, on reading the verse of Abu Nuwas : 44 By Allah! this is the very thought 
44 about which the Arabs were always turning, but could not hit it: as-Shammakh 
44 expressed it thus, and Zu ’r-Rumma thus ”—here he quoted the lines above- 
mentioned — 44 but none of them set it forth in its true light except Abu Nuwas, 
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“ and he there attained the height of beauty. The origin of this idea is to be 
‘ 1 found in the words addressed by the Ansarian female who had been imprisoned 
“ at Mekka and succeeded in making her escape on a camel and joining the 
‘ 4 Prophet. When she reached him, she said : 4 0 messenger of God! I vowed 
44 that, if I escaped on this camel I would sacrifice it.’ And the Prophet replied: 
“ 4 It is a bad recompense thou makest it.’ The thought of which we are 
4 4 speaking is equivalent to the following : 4 1 have no need of travelling to any 
44 other than thee, for thou hast satisfied my wants and made me rich.’ But 
4 4 as-Shammakh promised to his camel that she should be sacrificed, and Zu ’r- 
44 Rumma makes a similar vow; but Abu Nuwas declares that the back of his 
4 4 shall never be profaned by a rider, and he grants rest to the animal after the 
‘ 4 fatigues of its travels; this is the best expression of the sentiment, for he does 
4 4 good to the camel in return for the service which it rendered by bearing him 
44 to the person whose qualities he means to laud .”— 44 Zu ’r-Rumma had three 
44 brothers, Hisham, Aufa, and Masud; Aufa died first, and Zu ’r-Rumma 
44 followed, and Masud lamented their death in the following lines.”—Such are 
the words of Ibn Kutaiba, but the author of the Hamdsa gives a different account 
of the verses in the elegiac section of his work ( 11 ): 

The loss of GhailAn suspended my grief for Aufa’s death, although my eyes were 
already filled with tears. My later afflictions did not make me forget Aufa, but a 
wound on a part already wounded is the most painful of any. 

These verses are merely an extract from Masud’s piece. It is to the same 
Masud that Abu Tammam alludes in a poem where he says : 

Did even Masud water their ruined dwellings with torrents from his eyes, I should 
not be one of Masud’s (men). 

Speaking of this verse Abu ’1-Kasim al-Aamidi (12) says in his Muw&zina : 
“ Masud was brother to Zu ’r-Rumma, and he used to blame him for his (com- 
44 posing ) lamentations on ruined dwellings (in the desert ); this led Zu ’r-Rumma 
4 4 to speak of him in these terms : 

4 — On the evening when the tear-drop trickled down my cheek and Masud said : Is 
4 over a ( deserted ) dwelling that thou weepest when the pains of love excite thy tears? 

4 and yet thou art a man whom our people consider as a sage.’ 
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44 Abu Tammam means to say in the verse before these), that if Masud aban- 
44 doned his opinion and became a weeper over ruins, he would not be (one of 
44 his. Now as Masud really held the opinion ( that lamenting over ruins was 
44 absurd), Abu Tammam’s threat of renouncing him is expressed with the utmost 
4 4 energy; indeed it is analogous to the following : If H&tim were avaricious or 
44 as-SamtU faithless, I should not be one of theirs (13), and this is certainly much 
4 4 more energic than to say : If the miser were avaricious, and if the traitor were 
44 faithless, I should not be one of theirs .” Such is the meaning of al-Aamidi’s 366 
observations, but he expresses them in other terms.—The anecdotes told of Zu 
’r-Rumma are very numerous but we prefer being brief. He died A. H. 117 
(A. D. 735-6). On the approach of death he said : 44 I have attained the half 
44 of old age; I have reached my fortieth year.” He then recited this verse : 

O thou who art to take away my soul when it must appear for judgment 1 O par¬ 
doner of sins 1 keep me far from the fires of hell. 

He was called Zti ’r-Rumma for having said of a tent-peg : 44 A stake fastened 
44 to a piece of an old rope ( rumma) which had been used as a halter (14).” Rumma 
means a worn-out rope, and the same word, but pronounced rimma, signifies a 
mouldering bone. Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala said (v.II. p.399): “Poetry finished with Zu 
44 ’r-Rumma and rajaz (15) with Ruba Ibn al-Ajjaj.” It was here observed to 
him that Ruba was still living, on which he answered : “ It is true, but his talent 
44 for poetry is worn out like his clothes and gone like his faculty for tasting, and 
for enjoying sexual pleasure.” They then said to him : 44 And these, our later 
poets (what thinkest thou of them)?” To which he replied : 44 They are patchers 
44 and botchers, and a burden to all but themselves.”—He said again": “ Poetry 
44 began with Amr al-Kais and ended with Zu ’r-Rumma.” It was related by 
Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala that Jarir (vol. I. page 294) said : 4 4 Had Zu ’r-Rumma kept 
4 4 silent from the time he recited his kasida which begins thus : 4 Why flow those 
4 4 4 tears from thy eyes?’ he would have been the greatest poet among men.”— 
Abu Amr relates also that he heard Zu ’r-Rumma say : 44 When a traveller stops 
44 at our tent, we ask him which he prefers, new milk or buttermilk? and if he 
44 answers : 4 Buttermilk; ’ we say : 4 Whose slave art thou?’ but if he answers 
4 4 4 New milk ;’ We say : 4 Who art thou? ’—Zu ’r-Rumma’s verses,” said Abu 
Amr, 44 are like the sugar-plums scattered at a marriage feast; they disappear 
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“ quickly; or they are are like the dung of gazelles; at first, it has an odour but 
“ it soon becomes mere dung.” We shall now close our observations by the 
summary remark that he was one of the most illustrious among the poets of 
his age, and one of the most able versifiers of his time.—Muhammad Ibn Jaafar 
Lbn Sahl al-Kharaiti (16) states, in his Itildl al-Kublb (distractions for the heart ) 
that Muhammad Ibn Salama ad-Dubbi (17) related as follows: “I made the 
“ pilgrimage,and, on my return, I went towards a certain watering-place; and I 
“ saw a house at a distance from the road. I then halted in the court of it and 
“ said : ‘ May I get down?’ And the lady of the house answered : ‘ Get down.’ 
“ —‘May I go in? ’ said I; and she replied : ‘ Come in.’ And lo ! there was a 
“ maiden fairer than the sun, and I sat down to converse with her, and (words 
“ like) pearls were scattered from her lips. Whilst we were thus engaged, an 
“ old woman, with a coarse cloak wrapped round her loins and another thrown 
“ over her shoulder, came in from (another apartment) and said : ‘ 0 Abd Allah 
“ ‘ (servant of God)\ ’ why sittest thou here with this gazelle of Najd (18), from 
“ ‘ whose toils thou canst not escape, and whose possession thou canst not hope 
“ * for?’ On this the maiden said to her : ‘ Dear grandmother, let him beguile 
“ his feelings to the degree which Zu ’r-Rumma describes, where he says : 

“ And though thou beguilest my hopes, and that but for a short hour, yet that short 
“ hour will suffice me 1 ” 

“ I passed my day thus, and when I retired, my heart was inflamed with 
“ love (19).” 


(1) The autograph has 

(2) Al-Farazdak’s observation will be perfectly comprehensible to any person who has read the opening lines 
of an Arabic haslda composed in the first ages of that literature. See the Introduction to vol. I. p. xxxiv. 

(3) The people of the hair-tents, the Bedwtn Arabs. 

(4) Read See vol. I. p. 319. 

(3) It is chronologically impossible that this conversation could have taken place between Abd Dirar and Ibn 
Kutaiba. The latter must be supposed to speak here, not in his own name, but in that of the person who 
related to him the anecdote. 

(6) Bakka was the surname of Rabia Ibn Aamir. I have since discovered the origin of this surname in 
al-Maidani, and it is really, as Ibn Ehallikan states (vol. I. page S46), too improper to be mentioned. See 
Freylag’s Meidani, vol. I. p. 404, No 176. 

(7) Literally: Which the water-carrier pours out, but is not wetted. 
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(8) This philologer is noticed by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(9; Chamm&kh fils de Dhir4r, de la tribu de DhobyAn, est un pocte qui a v4cu dans le paganisme et l'isla- 
misme. Son veritable nom 4tait MAkal J-iw. II est un de ceux qui ont satirist leur propre tribu et leurs 
hdtes. II excellait a faire la description des Aries. Le calife Wifi Id fils d’Abd el-Mtlik disait a ce sujet: Charu- 
mAkh connalt et dtpeint si bien les Anes qu’il faut croire qu’il en compte quelqu’un parmi ses ancitres.— 
A. C. de Perceval. 

(10) ArAba tal-Ausi was probably one of the Prophet’s companions. 

(11) The author of the Hamdsa says that this elegy was made on the deaths of ZO 'r-Rumma and ACifa Ibn 
Dalham, a different person from Zft 'r-Rumma’s brother. See Hamdsa, page where the piece is given 
with a commentary. 

(12) See vol.I. page 348. 

(13) HAtim’s name was proverbial for the generosity of his conduct, and the fidelity of as-SamOl was not less 
celebrated. See Rasmussen’s Additamenta, page 14. 

(14) The surname Zu 'r-Rumma means old-rope man. 

(13) See vol. I. page 328. 

(16) See vol.I. p.323, note (5). 

(17) His life will be found in this work 

(18) The province Najd, in Arabia, was the Arcadia of the Arabic poets. 

(19) Literally: In my heart were as if live coals of ghada wood, owing to my love for her.—The charcoal 
of the ghada tree is frequently mentioned by the poets as retaining its fire a great length of time. 


FATIK AL-MAJNUN. 

The emir Abu Shuja Fatik the Great, surnamed al-Majnun, was a Greek by 
birth. He, his brother and his sister had been carried off captives from a 
place near the castle called Zu ’l-Kelaa, in Asia Minor. He learned writing in 
Palestine, and was one of those slaves whom al-Ikhshid took away from Ramla 
against the will of their masters and without even paying their value. His 
former master then declared him free, and from that time he continued to live 
a freeman among the mamldks belonging to the Ikhshid family. He was distin- 567 
guished for his generosity, lofty spirit, and daring courage, and this quality pro¬ 
cured him the surname of al-Majw&n (the madman ,. During the life of al-lkh- 
shid, he and Kafur were both in his service, but, when he died, leaving a son to 
the care of Kafur, Fatik refused to remain in Old Cairo, lest he should be obliged 
to give the precedence to his former comrade and ride in his suite. He there- 
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fore retired to his fief, which consisted of al-Faiyum and its territory, and he there 
took up his residence,although the air and the water of that province were noxious 
in their qualities and prejudicial to the constitution. Kafur stood in dread of him, 
and treated him with high respect whilst he dissimulated his real feelings. Fatik’s 
indisposition continuing to increase, he was obliged to proceed to Old Cairo for me¬ 
dical assistance, and he arrived there whilst al-Mutanabbi was living as a guest 
with Kafur. The poet had often heard of Fatik’s generous character and undaunted 
courage, but dared not now wait upon him lest he should offend Kafur; as for Fa- 
tik, he inquired after him regularly and sent him polite letters. They met at length 
by accident in the desert ( outside the city), and had a long conversation. When Fa- 
tik returned to his house, he immediately sent to al-Mutanabbi a present to the 
value of one thousand dinars, and this he followed up by others. The poet then 
obtained permission from Kafur to celebrate the praises of his benefactor, and, 
on the 9th of the latter Jumada, A.H. 348 (August, A. D. 959) he pronounced 
the eulogium of Fatik in the celebrated and splendid kdsida which begins thus : 

As thou (O poet) hast neither steeds nor wealth to offer, let eloquence aid thee, since 
fortune aids thee not. 

It is the same poem which contains this admirable verse : 

(Glory belongs only ) to the like of FAtik! nay, “ the like of” weakens the idea;—to the 
like of the sun, then, it belongs; but where has the sun its like ? 

Fatik died at Old Cairo on the eve of Sunday, the 11th of Shawwal, A. H. 350 
(November, A. D. 961), and al-Mutanabbi, who had left Egypt some time before, 
lamented his death in the kasida which begins thus : 

Grief troubles the mind and resignation calms it; thus, between them both, (my) 
tears are rebellious and obedient. 

In this poem we find the following elegant thoughts : 

I am weak on quitting my friends, but if my soul hears of death and battle, I am 
strong. I am increased in force by the wrath of the foe; but if a friend even hint a 
reproach, I tremble with sorrow. The stream of life is limpid for the fool; for him 
who thinks not of the past and of the future; for him who is blind to inevitable fate, 
and, in the pursuit of vanity, yields to the delusions of hope. Where is he who built 
the pyramids ? what was his people ? what, his life ? his death ? Monuments remain for 
a time after their founders; then ruin strikes them and they follow (them to oblivion). 
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The whole elegy is of singular beauty (1). When al-Mutanabbi left Baghdad, 
he composed a poem in which he described his journey from Egypt and deplored 
the loss of Fatik. This piece, which was recited by him on Tuesday, the 9th of 
Shaaban, A. H. 352 (September, A. D. 963), begins thus : 


How long must we travel as the stars do, through the darkness; [the unwearied star*' 
which travel not with the feet of camels or with those of men ? 

The following are the lines in which he mentions Fatik : 

Egypt has no other F4tik whom we may visit; he has left no successor amongst men. 568 
He whom the living could not equal in virtues is now on an equal with the dead in 
the dust of the tomb. I have lost him, and I seem to be journeying in search of him, 
but the world only offers me a void. 


(1) See it in M.Grangeret de Lagrange’s Anthologie Arabe. 


AL-FATH IBN KHAKAN. 

Abu Nasr al-Fath Ibn Muhammad Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Khakan Ibn Abd Allah 
al-Kaisi ( member of the tribe of Kais ) al-Ishbili (native of Seville ) was the author 
of the Kaldid alrlkiydn (collars of gold ) and of other works. In the Kaldid he 
has united ( a series of notices on) a great number of Moorish poets, and he em¬ 
ploys, in each of these articles, a highly elegant style and the most refined allu¬ 
sions. He is also the author of the work called Matmah al-Anfm wa Masrah 
at-Tadmus fi Mulah Ahl il-Andalus (the aspiring-point for souls and open field for 
familiarity, containing elegant anecdotes of Spaniards). He gave three editions of 
this treatise, a large one, a medium, and a compendium ; it contains much infor¬ 
mation, but is rarely to be found in our countries (the East). In these works 
the great genius and extraordinary accomplishments of the author are eminently 
conspicuous. He was a great traveller, and seldom staid long in one place. He 
died a violent death, A.II. 535 (A.D. 1140-1), in the funduk (or caravanserai of 
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Morocco.—The hdjiz Ibn Dihya ( vol. II. p. 384) says, in his work entitled al-Mut- 
rib fi Ashadr Ahl il-Mughrib (the amusing book, treating of the poetry of the Western 
Arabs): “I met a number of his disciples, and they spoke to me of his works 
“ and astonishing (talents); in his conduct he was a libertine, but in his written 
“ compositions he displayed a style which might be called lawful magic and 
“ limpid water. He was murdered in the fmduk where he resided, in the 
“ capital of Morocco, towards the commencement of the year 529 (Oct.-Nov. 
“ A. D. 1134). The person who abetted this crime was the Emir of the Mos- 
“ liras himself, Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Yusuf Ibn Tashifin.” This Emir of the 
Moslims was the brother of Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Yusuf Ibn Tashifin, him 
for whom Abu Nasr had composed his Kaldid al-Ikiydn, as it appears from his 
own statement in the preface of the work (1). 


(1) For further information respecting Ibn Khakan and his productions, sec M. Weyer’s Specimen criticum 
exhibens locos Ibn Khacanis de Ibn Zeidouno, and the first volume of his Orientalia. I feel myself bound 
to say that the Kaldid al-Ikiydn is a work as barren in facts as it is brilliant in style. 


FITYAN AS-SHAGHURI. 

Fityan Ibn Ali Ibn Fityan Ibn Thumal, surnamed as-Shihab (i. e. Shihdb ad¬ 
din, flambeau of the faith), was a member of the tribe of Asad, a follower of the 
Hanifite doctrines and a native of Damascus. He bore the designation of as- 
Shaghuri al-Muallam ( the preceptor), and he acquired distinction by his abilities 
and by his talent for poetry. He was engaged in the service of different princes, 
and their praises were celebrated by him whilst he instructed their children. 
The diwdn, or collection, of his poems contains a number of fine passages, and, 
as he dwelt for a time at az-Zabadani, he made it the subject of some charming 
pieces. One of these, which we here give and in which he has reached the 
acme of perfection (1), is on the Garden of az-Zabadani, an extensive tract of 
country offering a delightful sight in spring for the variety of its flowers, but, 
in winter, covered with snow: 
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KAnun ( January ) has congealed the wine in every cup, and even extinguished the 
embers which were lighted in the brasier [k&nun] . O Garden of az-ZabadAni 1 thou 
displayest a handsome face even when the face of the weather is contracted with, frowns. 

The snow which covers thee is like cotton ; the clouds shake it out, the air cleans it, 
and the rainbow is the bow (2). 

Happening, when an old man, to take a bath, and finding the water very hot, 
lie said : 

I think your water is as hot as hell, and I suffer from it pains and smarting. I remem- G69 
ber seeing you scald kids, but what makes you now scald old goats? 

I have since found, in the Kharida, a piece of five verses, containing the same 
idea; they are inserted in a biographical notice on the kdtib Saad Ibn Ibrahim 
as-Shaibani al-Asardi (a native of Asdrd in Mesopotamia), and surnained al-Majd 
(i. e. Majd ad-din, or glory of religion). Speaking of these lines, Imad ad-din 
al-Ispahani, the author of the Kharida, says: “They were recited to me by 
“ Saad himself to exemplify what could be said in dispraise of a bath, but he 
“ did not give them as his own.” The fifth verse is as follows : 

It was a well-known custom to scald kids, but what has induced you to scald old 
goats ? 

Imad ad-din continues : “ He (Saad) was still alive on the 6th of the latter Rabi, 

“ in the year 587 (A. D. 1191) and serving with the victorious army outside 
Acre (3).” I warn the reader not to take the verse for Fityan’s ; he has merely 
inserted it amongst his own.—Fityan was attached to the service of the emir 
Nur ed-din Maudud Ibn al-Mubarak, the resident agent (4) at Damascus and 
brother of Izz ad-din Farrukh Shah, the son of the sultan Salah ad-din’s brother 
by the mother’s side. He was employed to teach Maudud’s children writing, and 
this induced Ibn Onain to address him the following lines : 

O thou who art wrongly surnained as-Sbih4b (5), for thy darkness would infect even 
the shooting stars in the heavens 1 be not too proud of thy place in Maudud’s empire, 
even though thou thinkest to hold it in firm possession. If thou utterest a single bark 
therein, thou wilt have to twist thy tail about thy nose (6). 

This last verse is borrowed from a passage in the Hamdsa . 7 .— Ibn Onain and 
as-Shaghuri were in correspondence, and some raillery passed between them, 
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too long to be related.—As-Shaghuri was born at Banyas, somewhat later than 
A. H. 530 (A. D.1135-6).—In one of his pieces he says : 

Why should I be active and stirring, since tranquillity is happiness? Yet I do not 
disapprove the search of fortune; but I see the worthless wretch placed by his vices 
above the honest man whose advancement is impeded by his virtues. 

He left a second diwdn of verses, a small collection, and consisting exclusively 
of couplets. I saw a copy of it at Damascus and extracted from it the fol¬ 
lowing : 

The rose in thy cheek is brilliant and blooming; the magic in thy eyes is complete 
and copious; the lover who adores thee is absent-minded and sleeps not; he hopes 
and fears, complains and is grateful (8). 

He died on the morning of the 22nd of Muharram, A. H. 615(April, A. D. 
1218), and was interred in the cemetery outside the Lesser Gate ( al-B&b as-Saghir, 
at Damascus ).— Shdgilri means belonging to as-Shdgur, a habitation in the vici¬ 
nity of Damascus.— Az-Zabaddni is a vijlage between Damascus and Baalbek, 
abounding with trees and well watered; I saw it repeatedly and consider it a 
most beautiful and delightful spot. 


(1) He means perfection of style to suit the taste of that age. The piece is a mere tissue of quibbles. 

(2) This is an allusion to the mode then employed of cleaning cotton. In modern times the operation is 
performed by a machine called a gin. 

(3) Imad ad-dtn means the army commanded by Salih ad-din, which endeavoured, vainly however, to pre¬ 
vent the Crusaders under Bichard Coeur de Lion from besieging and capturing the city of Acre. 

(4) Resident agent, or Shohnai see vol. I. page 172, note (4). 

(8) This word signifies properly shooting star. 

(6) In English we should say: Thou wilt have to clap thy tail between thy legs. 

(7) See Hamdsa, page ^AV, 

(8) In the original Arabic these verses are turned most ingeniously. 
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AL-FADL IBN YAHYA AL-BARMAKI. 

Abu ’I-Abbas al-Fadl was the son of Yahya Ibn Khalid Ibn Barmak or Bermek 
al-Barmaki ( the Barmekide ). He surpassed in generosity all the members of the 
family, beneficent as they were, nay even his brother Jaafar ( vol.I. p. 301) who, 
however, was his superior as a letter-writter and a kdtib. Al-Fadl acted as vizir 
to Harun ar-Rashid previously to his brother Jaafar’s appointment, and the 
khalif, who wished to confer that post on the latter, said to their father Yahya : 

“ Dear father;”—for he used to call him father—“ I wish to transport to Jaafar 870 
the signet which is now held by my brother al-Fadl.”—He used to call al-Fadl 
his brother, because they were born nearly at the same time, and his mother 
al-Khaizuran had given the breast to al-Fadl whilst al-Fadl’s mother, Zubaida, 
who was a mulatto girl from Medina, had given hers to ar-Rashid. They were 
therefore foster-brothers (1). Alluding to this circumstance, Marwan Ibn Abi 
Hafsa said in a eulogium on al-Fadl : 

A single advantage is quite sufficient for thy glory; the noblest of free women nou¬ 
rished thee and the khalif with the same breast. Thou art an honour to Yahya in 
every solemn assembly, as Yahya is an honour to KMlid. 

Ar-Rashid then said to Yahya : “ I am ashamed to write that order to al-Fadl; 

‘ do it for me.” Yahya in consequence wrote these words to his son al-Fadl : 

“ The Commander of the faithful has ordered that the signet should be passed 
“ from thy right hand to thy left.” In reply to this, al-Fadl wrote as follows : 

“ I have heard the Commander of the faithful’s words respecting my brother, 

“ and I obey them. No favour is lost for me which goes from me to Jaafar, and 
“ no rank has been taken from me when he receives it. On hearing this 
answer, Jaafar exclaimed: “ What an admirable being is my brother! how noble 
“ his soul! how clearly the marks of his excellence appear! how great the gift of 
“ intelligence he possesses! how vast his abilities in the just expressing of his 
“ thoughts(2)! ”—Ar-Rashid confided his son Muhammad (al-Amin) to the special 
care of al-Fadl, and his other son, al-Mamun, to that of Jaafar. Al-Fadl being 
afterwards entrusted by him with the administration of Khorasan, proceeded to 
that province and remained in it for some time. Ar-Rashid then received a letter 
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from the post-master (3) of Khorasan, stating that al-Fadl Ibn Yahya was so much 
occupied with hunting and the enjoyment of pleasures that he neglected the affairs 
of the people. Having perused the contents of this dispatch, he handed it to 
Yahya, who was sitting in his presence (to transact business ), and said : “ Dear 
“ father; read that letter and write to al-Fadl what may turn him from those 
“ courses.” Yahya then wrote on the back of the letter : “ God keep thee, my 
“ dear son, and grant thee to enjoy the pleasures of life! the Commander of the 
“ faithful has learned with displeasure that thy passion for hunting and thy 
“ continual parties of pleasure make thee neglect the affairs of the people. 
‘ ‘ Return to a conduct more becoming to thee; for he who returns to what is 
“ becoming or to what is dishonourable becomes publicly known by that line 
“ which he adopts. Adieu!” At the foot of the letter he inscribed the fol¬ 
lowing lines : 

Pass the day in the pursuit of honours and bear with patience the absence of thy be¬ 
loved. But when the darkness approaches and veils our vices, pass the night to thy 
satisfaction, for night is the clever man’s day. How many the men whom you think 
devotees, that play strange pranks in the face of the night! It lets down the veils of 
darkness around them, and they spend their hours in pastime and enjoyments till 
morning. The fool exposes his pleasures to public gaze, and all his watchful foes de¬ 
nounce the scandal. 

Ar-Rashid, who was looking on whilst Yahya wrote this letter, exclaimed 
when it was finished : “ Father, thou hast hit the mark!” From the moment 
al-Fadl received it, he passed all his days in the mosque, till he was removed from 
his post.—One of his deeds is thus related : When the government of Khorasan 
was conferred on him, he entered the city of Balkh, which was the native place 
of the family and contained the fire-temple called an-Nubehar. The Magians 
adored this element, and his ancestor Barmek had been the servant (or priest ) of 
371 that temple (A). Al-Fadl now wished to destroy the edifice, but the solidity of its 
construction resisting his efforts; he could succeed in ruining a portion of it only, 
and therein he built a mosque.—Al-Jilishiari (5) mentions, in his History of the 
Vizirs, that, in the year 176 (A. D. 792-3), ar-Rashid conferred on Jaafar Ibn 
Yahya the government of all the western provinces, from al-Anbar to Ifrikiva, 
and invested al-Fadl with the administration of all the eastern provinces from 
Sharwan (6) to the farthest extremity of the country of the Turks. Jaafar fixed 
his residence in Egypt and appointed deputies to govern the provinces placed 
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under his care, and, in the year 178, al Fadl proceeded to his post. On arriving 
in Khorasan, he put an end to the rule of injustice, founded mosques, con¬ 
structed cisterns, erected rib&ts (7), burned the registers of the arreared taxes, 
increased the pay of the troops, and, in the following year, spent ten mil¬ 
lions (8) of dirhems on the military leaders, the kdtibs, and the persons who 
went to visit him. Having appointed deputies to administer the provinces, 
he returned to Irak towards the close of the year, and was received with 
the highest honours by ar-Rashid and the assembled people. This prince 
even commanded the poets and the khatibs to extol the merits of al-Fadl, so that 
his eulogists increased manifold. Amongst the number was Ishak Ibn Ibrahim 
al-Mausili (vol. 1. p. 183), who composed a piece containing these verses : 

Were I known to excellence {fadl), to Fadl the son of Yahya, he would assist me in 
my adversity. He is truly a man; illustrious by his deeds and fortunate in his under¬ 
takings, he risks all to purchase glory. 

Abu ’1-Haul al-Himyari made a satire on al-Fadl, but afterwards went to ask 
him a favour. Al-Fadl then said to him : “ Shame on thee! with what sort of a 
“ face canst thou come into my presence?”—“With the same,” replied the other, 
“ with which I shall appear before Almighty God, and certainly I have committed 
“ worse faults against him than against thee.” On hearing this, al-Fadl laughed 
and made him a present.—One of his sayings was : “ The joy of him who is pro- 
“ mised a favour is not equal to mine in granting one.” A person having observed 
to him one day that his generous character would be perfect were he not so abrupt 
in his manner, he made this reply : “ I learned generosity and abruptness of 
“ manner from Omara Ibn Hamza (9).” Being then asked on what occasion, he 
related as follows : “ My father was administering the revenue in a province of 
“ Persia, when he lost an immense sum by a bankruptcy. Being then carried a 
“ prisoner to Baghdad, he was called upon to account for the money (as it belonged 
“ to the stale), and had to deliver up all his personal property. Three millions of 
“ dirhems, which still remained due, were urgently required, and, as he could de- 
“ vise no means to procure them, he remained in utter despair. There was onlv 
“ one man, as he knew, capable of assisting him, but that was Omara Ibn Hamza, 
“ and a profound enmity subsisted between them. He at length said to me one 
“ day, and I was then a boy : ‘ Go to Omara and make him my salutations; then 
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“ ‘ inform him of the misery to which I am reduced, and request of him this 
“ ‘ sum as a loan till such time as God may enable me to repay it!’—‘ Thou 
“ ‘ knowest,’ said I, ‘your mutual feelings towards each other; why then 
“ ‘ should 1 go on such a message to thy enemy. I am certain that if he were 
“ ‘ able to bring thee to ruin, he would do it! ’—‘Thou must go to him ; ’ 
“ said my father, ‘God may subdue him-and open his heart to pity.’—To this 1 
“ could make no reply, and I set out reluctantly, now advancing and then reee- 
“ ding, till I at length arrived at Omara’s house. Having obtained permission 
“ to go in, l found him at the farthest‘extremity of his hall of state, reclining 
“ on soft cushions, his hair perfumed with civet (10) and his beard with musk, 
“ and with his face turned towards the wall.”—Omara’s absence of mind was 
so great that he never sat in any other way.—“ I stood at the foot of the hall 
‘ ‘ and offered him my salutation, but he did not return it; I then saluted him 
“ in the name of my father, and told him my business. He remained silent 
“ for a time and at length, said : ‘ We shall see about it.’ On this I retired, 
“ bitterly repenting to have directed my steps towards him, and convinced 
“ that he meant to refuse my application ; I uttered complaints against my 
“ father for exposing me uselessly to such humiliation, and my anger against 
“ Omara was so great that I even resolved not to go back to him. I staid 
S72 “ away about an hour, but, having got cool, I returned and found a number 
“ of loaded mules at the door. Having asked what they were, I was in- 
“ formed that Omara was just sending them off to us with the money. I 
“ then went home to my father and, not to diminish the value of the favour 
“ thus conferred, I abstained from mentioning what had passed between Omara 
“ and me. A short time after, my father was reinstated in his post, and having 
“ soon gained great wealth, he gave me the amount of the debt, telling me to take 
“ it to Omara. On arriving, I went in and found him as before : I saluted him, 
“ but he made no reply; and I then offered him my father’s salutation, thanked 
“ him for his kindness to us and informed him that I had brought the money. 
“ On hearing these words, he exclaimed, in a passion: ‘ Was I then thy father’s 
“ ‘ banker, scoundrel? be off and be damned to thee! and keep the money.’ I 
‘ ‘ immediately withdrew and returned the money to my father, who was as much 
“ astonished as myself at the singularity of Omara’s character. He then said to 
“me: ‘By Allah! my son, I cannot consent to let thee have it all; so take one 
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“ ‘ million of dirhems and leave two to thy father.’ ”—The same anecdote, with 
some slight variations, is related by al-Jihshiari in his History of the Vizirs : thus 
he states that the sum lent was one million of dirhems; that the occurrence took 
place in the reign of al-Mahdi; that Yahya was farming the revenues of the pro¬ 
vince of Fars when he lost his money by the bankruptcy; and that al-Mahdi, who 
was angry with him, had told the person commissioned to make him pay in his 
receipts to government, that if he did not receive the amount before sunset, he 
should bring him Yahya’s head.—“ It was thus,” continued al-Fadl, “ that 1 
“ learned generosity and abruptness of manner from Omara (11).” Omara lbn 
Hamza descended from Ikrima the mawla of lbn Abbas (vol. II. p. 207), and was 
himself a mawla and kdtib to Abu Jaafar al-Mansur. He was hasty, proud, 
generous, eloquent, and one-eyed. Al-Mansur and his son al-Mahdi admitted 
him to their convivial parties, and bore with his strange humours on account of 
his merit, his elegant language, and faithful services. He had been employed by 
them in the highest posts of th e(financial) administration. A collection of epistles 
was left by him, and one of them,called Risdla tal-Khamis ( the Thursday epistle ), was 
usually read to the members of the Abbaside family.—It is related that al-Fadl’s 
chamberlain went in to him one day and said : “ There is a man at the door who 
“claims relationship with thee.”—“Let him come in,” said al-Fadl; and 
the stranger was introduced. He was still young and well-looking, but mi¬ 
serably dressed. When he made his salutation, al-Fadl signed to him to be 
seated, and he sat down. Al-Fadl waited for some time, and at length asked him 
what he wanted.—“ The shabbiness of my dress,” replied the other, “ will in- 
“ form thee.”—“Thatis true; but how art thou related to me?” — “ I was born 
“ about the time of thy birth, I lived in thy neighbourhood, and my name is 
“ derived from thine.”—“As for the neighbourhood, that may be,” said al-Fadl, 
“ and the names may be similar, but who told thee of our births?”—“It was mv 
“ mother; when she brought me forth, a person said to her: ‘On this very night 
‘ ‘ ‘ Yahya lbn Khalid has got a son to whom they have given the name of al- 
“ ‘ Fadl.’ My mother therefore testified her respect for thy name by bestowing 
“ it on me, but she gave it the diminutive form of Fudail ( little Fadl ) to indicate 
“ my inferiority.” Al-Fadl smiled and asked him his age. “ Thirty-five years.” 
—“ True; that is the age I count myself to be. What has become of thv 
“ mother?”—“ She is dead.”—“ And what hindered thee from coming to me 
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“ long before this?”—“ I could not induce myself to do so, because I felt that 
“ my ignorance and youth were obstacles'to my entering into the society of 
‘ ‘ princes; but as this desire had clung to my heart since many years, I made 
“ such studies as might qualify me to meet thee, and this I at length decided to 
“ do.”—“What art thou good for?”—“For business of any kind, important 
“ or trifling.” Jaafar immediately ordered his attendant to give the man one 
thousand dirhems for each year of his age, and ten thousand more to defray his 
personal expenses till such time as he could be placed. To this he added the 
present of a noble horse.—When ar-Rashid put Jaafar to death, as we have 
already related (vol. I. p. 310), he arrested his father Yahya, and his brother 
al-Fadl, who were then living in the palace. On setting out for ar-Rakka, 
he took them both with him, and kept all the members of the Barmekide fa¬ 
mily in custody, with the exception of Yahya. When they reached ar-Rakka, 
ar-Rashid sent to inform Yahya that the might take up his residence in that city 
375 or wherever he pleased. Yahya replied that he preferred being with his son, 
and the khalif then sent to ask him if he would like to dwell in a prison. Yahya 
declared that he would, and from that time he was kept with al-Fadl in confine¬ 
ment. At first, they were allowed some liberty, but subsequently they experienced 
alternations of rigour and relaxation, according to the nature of the reports which 
reached ar-Rashid concerning them. He then confiscated the property of every 
member of the family.—It is said that Masrur the eunuch was sent by him to 
the prison, and that he told the guardian to bring al-Fadl before him. When 
he was brought out, he addressed him thus : “ The Commander of the faithful 
“ sends me to say that he ordered thee to make a true statement of thy property, 
“ and that thou didst pretend to do so, but he is assured that thou hast still great 
“ wealth in reserve; and his orders to me are, that, if thou dost not inform me 
“ where the money is, I am to give thee two hundred strokes of a whip. I 
“ should therefore advise thee not to prefer thy riches to thyself.” On this al- 
Fadl looked up at him and said : “By Allah! I made no false statements, and 
“ were the choice offered to me of being sent out of the world or of receiving a 
“ single stroke of a whip, I should prefer the former alternative; that, the Com- 
“ mander of the faithful well knoweth, and thou also knowest full well that we 
“ maintained our reputation at the expense of our wealth; how then could we 
“ now shield our wealth at the expense of our bodies? If thou hast really got any 
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“ orders,let them be executed.” On this, Masrur produced some whips which he 
brought with him rolled up in a napkin, and ordered his servants to inflict on al- 
Fadl two hundred stripes. They struck him with all their force, using no modera¬ 
tion in their blows, so that they nearly killed him. There was in that place a man 
skilled in treating (wounds), who was called in to attend al-Fadl. When he saw 
him, he observed that fifty strokes had been inflicted on him, and when the 
others declared that two hundred had been given, he asserted that his back bore the 
traces of fifty and not more. He then told al-Fadl that he must lie down on his 
back on a reed-mat, so that they might tread on his breast. Al-Fadl shuddered 
at the proposal, but having at length given his consent, they placed him on his 
back. The operator then trod on him, after which he took him by the arms and 
dragged him along the mat, by which means a great quantity of flesh was torn 
off the back. He then proceeded to dress the wounds, and continued his ser¬ 
vices regularly, till one day, when, on examining them, he immediately prostrated 
himself in thanksgiving to God. They asked him what was the matter, and he 
replied that the patient was saved, because new flesh was forming. He then said : 
‘ ‘ Did I not say that he had received fifty strokes? Well, by Allah! one thousand 
“ strokes could not have left worse marks; but I merely said so that he might take 
“ courage, and thus aid my efforts to cure him.” Al-Fadl, on his recovery, bor¬ 
rowed ten thousand dirhems from a friend and sent them to the doctor, who re¬ 
turned them. Thinking that he had offered too little, he borrowed ten thousand 
more, but the man refused them and said : “ I cannot accept a salary for curing 
u the greatest among the generous; were it even twenty thousand dinars, I should 
“ refuse them.” When this was told to al-Fadl, he declared that such an act 
of generosity surpassed all that he himself had done during the whole course of 
his life. For he had learned that the doctor was poor and in great distress.— 
The following verses, which, I believe, are by Abu ’1-Atahiya, were frequently 
recited by al-Fadl in his prison : 

We address our complaints to God in our sufferings, for it is his hand which re- 
moveth pain and affliction. We have quitted the world, and yet we exist therein; we 
are not of the living, neither are we of the dead. When the gaoler happens to enter 
our cell, we wonder and exclaim : “ This man has come from the world 1 ” 

I have since discovered that these verses are by Salih lbn Abd al-Kaddus; 
vol. ii. 59 
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they form part of a poem which he composed when in prison. Some, however, 
attribute them to Ali Ibn \al-Khalil, who, having been suspected of atheism at 
the same time as Salih, was imprisoned along with him by the order of the khalif 
574 al-Mahdi.—The praises of the Barmekides were celebrated by all the contempo¬ 
rary poets. Marwan Ibn Abi Hafsa, or Abu ’1-Hajna as some say, composed the 
following lines on al-Fadl : 

The power of doing good and of harming is in the hands of princes, but the Barme¬ 
kides do good and harm not. If punishment is to be inflicted, that duty is imposed on 
others; but to them all good is justly attributed. When thou knowest not the origin 
and ancestry of a man, examine his acts; when the roots are swollen with moisture (12), 
the sprouts flourish and the crop is abundant. 

Al-Attabi(13) the poet incurred the displeasure of ar-Rashid, but was pardoned 
through al-Fadl’s intercession. On this occasion he pronounced these lines : 

I was cast into the abyss of death, from which neither counsel nor artifice could 
save me. But your words ceased not in my favour till you snatched my life from the 
grasp of fate. 

Abu Nuwas praised him also in a kastda wherein he said : 

I shall complain to al-Fadl, the son of Yahya, the son of KMlid, of the pains of love; 
perhaps he may unite me to my mistress. 

On its being remarked to the poet that he was wrong in addressing such a 
strange request to al-Fadl, he replied that he meant a union of preference (and 
affection ), not a union of the persons. Al-Mutanabbi imitated this where he says : 

Perhaps the emir may see my abasement, and intercede with her who made me an 
example of ( unrequited ) love. 

A certain poet composed one single line on al-Fadl, which was this : 

What we have all experienced from al-Fadl’s generosity has converted the human 
race into ( grateful ) poets. 

Fault having been found with this verse because it was isolated, al-Ozafir Ibn 
Ward Ibn Saad al-Kummi composed the following to match it : 


He taught the most unprolific geniuses amongst us how to compose in verse, and the 
avaricious how to show generosity. 
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This line was much admired.—The affection of al-Fadl for his father was 
extreme : it is related that, when they were in prison and unable to procure 
warm water, which however was necessary for his father, as he could not make 
use of cold water in winter, al-Fadl took the copper ewer which contained the 
water for their use and applied it to his stomach, that he might thus, in some 
measure, diminish its coldness and render it fit for his father’s use.—The anec¬ 
dotes told of al-Fadl are very numerous. He was born on the 22nd of Zu’l-llijja, 

A. H. 147 (February, A.D. 765), but at-Tabari says, in his History, towards the 
commencement of his chapter on the reign of Harun ar-Rashid : “ The birth of 
“ al-Fadl Ibn Yahya took place in the year 148.”—God best knows the truth! 

—He died in prison, atar-Rakka, on a Friday morning in the month of al-Mu- 
harram, A.H, 193 (Oct.-Nov., A.D. 808); some say, in the month of Ramadan, 

A. H. 192. When ar-Rashid was informed of his death, he said : “ My fate is 
near unto his;” and so it proved, for he expired at Tus, on the eve of Saturday, 
the 3rd of the latter Jumada, A. H. 193 (March, A. D. 809); some state, how¬ 
ever, that he died on the 15th of the month, and others, that he breathed his 
last on the eve of Thursday, the 15th of the first Jumada; but Ibn al-Labban 
al-Faradi (14) mentions that his death occurred in the month of the latter Rabi; 67 o 
they all agree, however, as to the year. We have already stated that al-Fadl and 
ar-Rashid were born about the same time.—On the death of ar-Rashid, his sons, 
Muhammad al-Amin and (AbH Jaafar) al-Mansur the governor of Khorasan, 
were established as his successors in the khalifat. 


■;.l) By the Moslim law, foster-brothers and foster-sisters are assimilated in most respects to real brothers 
and real sisters. 

(2) Ibn al-Athir, the historian, does not fail to remark, in his KAmil, that, as long as al-Khaizur&n lived, 
ar-Rashld did not attempt to deprive al-Fadl of the vizirate; but, the very year in which she died, he put 
that project into execution. 

(3) See vol. I. page 3158, note (24). 

(4, Al-Mashdi says, in his Murilj ad-Dahab: “The grandee entrusted with the guardianship (sidAna) of 
“ this temple (the IVilbeliAr at Balkk) was entitled al-Barmak [the Barmek)." 

$) See vol. II. page 137. 

,(>) This town lay in Adarbaijan. A manuscript has here NahrAwan, which seems preferable, this place 
being situated in IrSk. 

(7) See vol. I. page 189. 

\81 I read 4 ) 1 but all my manuscripts give the reading reproduced in the printed text. 
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(9) See vol. II. page 208. 

(10) The verb signifies: To perfume the hair or beard with ghdlia aJIc. This word, the precise 

meaning of which I did not recollect when writing the note in page 259 of vol. I., means civet. The Arabs 
call a civet-cat, Katt al-Ghdlia, and the same word, gato de algalia, has passed into the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese languages. 

(11) Here, in the Arabic, follow the words t jUwil )^al-kistdr as-sairafi (nummularius callidus). 

If they form a surname, the phrase which follows must begin thus in the translation: Al-Kistdr as-Sairafi 
and Omdra Ibn Hamza descended, etc. But in two of my MSS. the phrase Al-Jihshidri relates the same 
anecdote, etc., is inserted between the words as-Sairafi and Omdra. The true reading is therefore uncer¬ 
tain, and I prefer not hazarding a translation. 

(12) The word nada means both moisture and generosity. Here the poet confounds the two ideas. 

(13) Abd Amr KultMm Ibn Omar Ibn Tagblib at-Taghlibi, a poet and kdtib, was a native of Damascus, 
established at Kinnisrtn. He bore the surname of al-Att&bi. The Barmekides honoured him with their pa¬ 
tronage, and at a later period he enjoyed the friendship of Tahir Ibn al-Husain.— {Fihrist, fol. 166.) 

(14) Abd ’1-Husain Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah al-Basri (a native of Basra), and surnamed Ibn al-Labban 
{the son of the milkman ), was an eminent jurisconsult of the Shafite sect, and possessed such skill in the cal¬ 
culation of inheritance-shares, that he obtained the surname of al-Faradi. A number of works were composed 
by him on this subject, and Abd Ishak as-ShlrAzi declared that no one had ever produced any thing like 
them. Ibn al-Labb&n was heard to say that there was not an inheritance-calculator on earth who had 
not been his disciple or a disciple of his disciples; otherwise that person could do nothing good in his 
profession. He gave his lessons in a college built purposely for him at Baghdad, and he died in the month 
of the first Rabl, A. H. 402 (October, A. D. 1011).— ( Tabakdt as-Shdftyin.) —We here again find another 
college built before the time of Niz&rn al-Mulk, who has been generally supposed to have founded the first 
establishment of the kind. See Introduction to vol. I. page xxvii. 


AL FADL IBN AR-RABI. 

Abu ’1-Abbas al-Fadl was the son of ar-Rabi Ibn Yunus Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Abd Allah Ibn Abi Furwa.—This last, whose real name was Kaisan, was a maw la 
to (the khalif) Othman Ibn Affan (vol. I. pp. 521,526).—We have already spoken 
of his father ar-Rabi (vol. I. p. 521) and mentioned something of what passed 
between him and Abu Jaafar al-Mansur.—When the sovereign authority de¬ 
volved to ar-Rashid, this prince chose the Barmekides for his vizirs, and al-Fadl, 
who had aspired to an equality with them and hoped to rival them in influence, 
conceived a deep hatred against them on finding all his efforts for that purpose 
ineffectual. Obaid Allah Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Wahb (vol. I. page 29) said: 
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“ When God wills the destruction of a family (or people ) and the ruin of their 
“ prosperity, he disposes certain causes to effect that purpose; and one of the 
“ causes which contributed to the fall of the Barmekides was their disdain for 
“ al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi. He therefore wrought against them underhand, and 
“ having succeeded in forming a close intimacy with ar-Rashid, he turned that 
“ prince’s heart against them. In this he was seconded by the kdtib Ismail Ibn 
“ Sabih till the event was brought to pass.” It is related that Yahya Ibn 
Khalid al-Barmaki was one day holding a court for the dispatch of public bu¬ 
siness, with his son Jaafar seated before him to write his decisions on the me¬ 
morials which were presented, when al-Fadl came in with ten written applications 
from different persons. To each of these Yahya made an objection, and ended 
by refusing his sanction to every one of them, on which al-Fadl gathered 
them up, saying : “Go back (to those who sent you I applications ) repelled and 
rejected!” He then turned to go out and recited the following lines: 

Fortune may yet alter her present course and produce some change; Fortune is apt 
to stumble in her gait. She may grant certain wishes, procure satisfaction for certain 
offences, and replace this state of things by another. 

Yahya, overhearing these words, immediately recalled him, saying : “ Come 
“ back, Abu ’1-Abbas! I insist upon it;” and set his approval to all the memorials. 
It was very shortly after this, that the fall of the Barmekides was brought about 
through al-Fadl’s means, and he then became vizir to ar-Rashid. In allusion to 
this event, Abu Nuwas (vol. I. p. 391), or Abu Hazra according to some, recited 
the following lines : 

Fortune slighted the merits of the Barmekides when she overthrew their power by a 
fatal stroke. But certainly that same fortune which respected not the deserts of Yahya 
will have no regard for those of the family of ar-Rabi. 

A discussion having arisen one day in the presence of ar-Rashid between Jaafar 
Ibn Yahya and al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi, the former called his adversary a foundling, 
in allusion to the circumstance that no one know who ar-Rabi’s father was vol. I. 
p. 523). Stung with the insult, al-Fadl exclaimed : “Bear witness to that, Com- 
“ mander of the faithful!” On this Jaafar turned to ar-Rashid and said : 
“ Commander of the faithful! before whom does this ignorant man cite thee to 
“ bear witness? thee, who art the judge of the judges!”—After the death of ar- 
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Rashid, al-Fadl continued to act as vizir; having enjoyed the confidence of that 
prince, he procured al-Am in’s elevation to the throne, without taking the least 
notice of al-Mamun, who was then in Khorasan. This prince immediately re¬ 
solved on dispatching a body of troops to intercept him on his return from Tus, 
where ar-Rashid had breathed his last, but he was dissuaded from his purpose by 
his vizir al Fadl Ibn Sahl who felt apprehensive of the consequences. Al-Fadl 
Ibn ar-Rabi then foresaw the danger which awaited him in case of al-Mamun’s 
accession to the khalifate, and he therefore persuaded al-Amin to deprive him of 
76 his rights as declared successor to the throne, and confer them on his own son 
Musa Ibn al-Amin. This produced a misunderstanding between the two brothers, 
and at length al-Mamun, by the advice of his vizir al-Fadl Ibn Sahl, dispatched 
an army from Khorasan under the command of Tahir Ibn al-Husain (vol. I. 
p. 649) (1). Al-Amin then took counsel of al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi, and sent Ali Ibn 
Isa Ibn Mahan at the head of an army from Baghdad to repel the invaders. In 
the battle which ensued, the latter general lost his life. This occurred A.H. 194 
(809-10). From that moment the affairs of al-Amin fell into confusion and the 
power of al-Mamun was consolidated ; as for al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi, he retired to a 
place of concealment in the month of Rajab, A. H. 196 (March-April, A. D. 812), 
on perceiving that all his plans had gone to ruin. He appeared in public, some 
time after, when Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi (vol. I. p. 16) usurped the the khalifate 
at Baghdad, and he entered into his service. On the failure of Ibrahim’s un¬ 
dertaking, ar-Rabi concealed himself a second time, and finally obtained his 
pardon from al-Mamun through the intercession of Tahir Ibn- al-Husain, who 
conducted him into the presence of the prince. This circumstance is sometimes 
related in a different manner. From that time till his death he remained unem¬ 
ployed, having never, as far as I can discover, occupied any post under al-Ma¬ 
mun. The poet Abu Nuwas wrote al-Fadl the following lines to console him on 
the loss of ar-Rashid and congratulate him on the accession of al-Amin : 

0 Abti ’1-Abbas! be consoled in thy sorrows over the noblest of the dead by the 
aspect of the best that ever was or will be among the living. The vicissitudes of time 
revolve and now produce evil, now good. The prince who lives repays for (the loss of) 
him who is dead and hidden in the dust of the grave; thou hast not suffered by the 
exchange, neither hath the dead deceived (thee by appointing an unworthy successor). 

In another piece of verse composed in praise of al-Amin, Abu Nuwas said of him : 
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It is not repugnant to God that (the good qualities of) all mankind should be united in 
a single individual. 

(Speaking of the verses given before this last,) Abu Bake as-Suli said : “ The 
“ kdtib Ahmad Ibn Yusuf (vol. I. p. 271, n. (12) ) took the idea of these verses, 
u and having enlarged upon it, he addressed his piece to one of his brethren 
“ whose parrot had died, and who had a brother of a most untractable temper, 
“ called Abd al-Hamid, still living.” The piece is as follows : 

Thou survivest; and may our lives be the ransom of thine 1 May God, the possessor 
of all grandeur, grant thee consolation! Great was the stroke which fate inflicted on 
thee when it killed thy parrot. How strange that death should come unto it and miss 
Abd al-Hamid, thy brother. Abd al-Hamid was a fitter object for death than thy par¬ 
rot. Every sort of misfortune has come over us; the loss of the one and the presence 
of the other. 

In the life of Ibn ar- Rumi (vol. II. p. 300) we have inserted two pieces similar 
to this, and addressed to the vizir Abu ’1-Kasim Obaid Allah on the death of one 
of his sons and the existence of the other. The idea is borrowed from the verses 
just given, but it was Abu Nuwas who opened the way. Succeeding poets appro¬ 
priated the thought with some slight difference in the mode of its expression.— 
Al-Fadllbn ar-Rabi died in the month of Zu ’1-Kaada, A.H. 208 (March-April, 
A. D. 824); some say in the month of the latter Rabi. It was on him that Abu 
Nuwas composed his poem, rhyming in d, which contains the expression : and 
good works became ( for him ) a custom. 


(1) When al-Padl Ibn ar-Habl advised al-Amln to deprive al-M&mdn of his right to the throne and confer 
it on his own son Milsa, some of the more prudent of that prince’s counsellors endeavoured to dissuade him 
from so dangerous a project; but their representations were of no avail, and the fatal influence of al-Fadl pre¬ 
dominated. AI-Amln then essayed to draw al-M&mfm to Baghdad, so that he might secure his person, but the 
latter would not let himself be circumvented in this manner, and sent a letter of excuse. The two princes 
then entered into a long correspondence, and al-M&mfln was almost induced to transfer his rights to Mflsa, 
when his vizir al-Fadl Ibn Sahl had a private interview with him and encouraged him to resist, assuring him 
that, by adopting resolute proceedings, he could not fail to obtain possession of the khalifate. Al-MAmOn 
followed his vizir’s advice, and al-Fadl Ibn Sahl began to gain partisans to the cause of his master and to 
strengthen the frontier garrisons. The war broke out soon after, and al-Amtn fell a victim to the injudicious 
counsels of his minister al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi.—' Ad-Dual al-lsldmiya, MS. No. 895, fol. 200.) 
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AL-FADL IBN SAHL. 

Abu ’1-Abbas al-Fadl Ibn Sahl as-Sarakhsi was the brother of al-Hasan Ibn 
Sahl, him whose life has been given (ml. I. p. 408). He made his profession of 
o77 Islamism (1) to al-Mamun in the year 190 (A. D. 805-6); but some say that it 
was his father Sahl who made the profession, and that it was al-Mahdi who re¬ 
ceived it. Al-Fadl Ibn Sahl served Al-Mamun as vizir and domineered over him 
to such a degree that he once outbid him for a female slave whom he wanted to 
purchase. When Jaafar the Barmekide resolved on placing al-Fadl in the ser¬ 
vice of al-Mamun, Yahya (Jaafar'$ father ) spoke of him so favourably in the pre¬ 
sence of ar-Rashid, that the latter ordered him to be brought in. On appear¬ 
ing before the khalif, al-Fadl was so completely overcome with confusion that 
he could not utter a word. Ar-Rashid then turned towards Yahya with the 
look of one who blamed his choice, but Fadl (recovered himself and ) said: 

‘ ‘ Commander of the faithful! it is an excellent proof of a servant’s merit that 
“ his heart is seized with respect in the presence of his master.” “ To this 
ar-Rashid replied: “ If you kept silent that you might frame this answer, I 
“ must say that you have succeeded well; but if it came to you extempore, 
“ it is still better and better.” To every succeeding question which the khalif 
addressed him, he replied in a manner suited to justify the character given of 
him by Yahya. Al-Fadl was highly accomplished, and he received the sur¬ 
name of Zil 'r-Rjhdsatain (the holder of the two commands ) because he exercised the 
authority of the vizirate, and that of the sword ( as commander in chief of the 
army). (Like his master al-MdmiH/n) he acknowledged the rights of the fa¬ 
mily of Ali (2). In astrology he displayed the greatest skill, and most of his pre¬ 
dictions received their accomplishment. Abu ’1-Husain Ali as-Salami relates, 
in his History of the governors of Khorasan, that, when al-Mamun resolved on 
sending Tahir Ibn al-Husain (vol. 1. p. 649) against his brother Muhammad al- 
Amin, al-Fadl Ibn Sahl examined the horoscope of this general, and finding the 
indicator in the middle of the sky and that it was zu 'yaminain [(3), he told al- 
Mamun that Tahir would conquer al-Amin provided he were surnamed Zu ’1- 
Yaminain. Al-Mamun then conceived a high admiration for al-Fadl’s talent, 
and gave this surname to Tahir; he became also an assiduous student in the 
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science of the stars. The same writer says : “ One of al-Fadl I bn Sahl’s 
“ astrological predictions wherein he perfectly succeeded was the following : 

“ when Tahir Ibn al-Husain was nominated to march forth against al-Amin, 

“ al-Fadl designated a fortunate hour for his departure and, at that moment, 

“ he knotted his standard (4) and placed it in his hand, saying : 4 1 here knot for 
“ ‘ thee a standard which shall not be untied for six and fifty years.’ Now, 

‘ ‘ from the time of Tahir Ibn al-Husain’s going forth against Ali Ibn Isa, al- 
“ Amin’s general, till that of Muhammad Ibn Tahir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Tahir 
44 Ibn al-Husain’s capture at Naisapur by Yakub Ibn al-Laith as-Saflfar, precisely 
six and fifty years intervened.” Ibn Al-Laith took Muhammad prisoner on 
Sunday, the 2nd of Shawwal, A. H. 259 (August, A. D. 873). — Another 
instance of his successful predictions was that concerning himself: when al- 
Mamun obliged al-Fadl’s mother, to deliver up all the property which he had 
left on his decease, she brought to him a coffer, locked and sealed. On opening 
it he found a little box, closed also with a seal, and within it a paper folded 
up, and containing a piece of silk bearing the following inscription in his own 
handwriting : “ In the name of God, the Merciful, the Clement! This is the 
“ fate which al-Fadl Ibn Sahl has predicted for himself: he will live forty-eight 
“ years, and be killed between water and fire.” He lived precisely to this age, 
and was murdered in his bath at Sarakhs, by Ghalib, the maternal uncle of al- 
Mamun. Many other instances are given of his successful predictions.—It is 
related that he one day said to Thumama Ibn al-Ashras (5): 44 I know not what 
“ to do; I am overwhelmed by the number of persons who apply to me for fa- 
‘ £ vours.”—“ Quit thy seat,” said Thumama, “ and it shall be my business to 
“ prevent a single one of them from meeting thee.” Al-Fadl acknowledged 
the counsel to be good, and from that period Thumama remained charged 
with all his personal affairs.—During his residence in Khorasan, al-Fadl had 
a fit of sickness which brought him to the brink of death; on his recovery, he 
held an audience, in which numerous congratulations, all drawn up with great 
elegance, were addressed to him. When the speakers had finished, he turned 
to them and said: “Sickness has advantages which no reasonable man can 
44 deny: it expiates sins; it prepares for us the reward due to patient suffering ; 

“ it rouses us from supineness; it makes us grateful for the benefit of health; 

“it calls us to repentance, and it incites us to charity.”—His praises wereS78 
VOL. II. 60 
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celebrated by some of the most eminent poets of the age; thus Ibrahim Ibn 
al-Abbas as-Suli (vol. I. p. 22) said of him : 


There is no hand like that of al-Fadl Ibn Sahl. Its gifts are wealth, and its stroke is 
death. Its palm is formed for liberality, and its back to receive grateful kisses. 


It was from this that Ibn ar-Rumi took the idea of the following passage; it 
belongs to one of his poems in which he addresses the vizir al-Kasim Ibn Obaid 
Allah Ibn Wahb : 


I am placed between poverty and the necessity of maintaining a respectable appear¬ 
ance ; in this position the worthiest of men would die of inanition. Stretch then forth 
to me that hand of which the palm is accustomed to bestow, and the back to be kissed. 


It was of al-Fadl that Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad (some say 
Ibn Aiyub) at-Taimi (5) said : 


Rest assured that the noblest in every city, great though they be, are all al-Fadl’s 
inferiors. When it pleases him, you may see the greatest of mankind humbled before 
him, and he humbleth himself only before God. The more God exalts him, the more 
he is humble and the more each man of rank is humble before him. 


Muslim Ibn al-Walid al-Ansari, surnamed Sari al-Ghawani (vol. I. p. 25), said 
of him in one of his kasida’s : 


You established one khalifate and overthrew another; great was that which you esta¬ 
blished and that which you overthrew. 

Al-Jihshiari (vol. II. p. 137) relates that al-Fadl Ibn Sahl having been plunged 
into the deepest affliction by the loss of a son called al-Abbas, Ibrahim Ibn 
Musa Ibn Jaafar al-Alawi (6) went in to him and recited this verse : 


Better for thee than the possession of al-AbMs is that indemnity for his loss which 
God reserves thee; and a better company than thine for al-Abb&s is that of God. 


Al-Fadl acknowledged the truth of his words and made him a present; from 
that time, he felt consoled.—Al-Mamun at length found the influence which al- 
Fadl had acquired so onerous to himself, that he suborned his maternal uncle 
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Ghalib as-Saudi the black 7) to murder him. Al-Fadl was at Sarakhs and in his 
hath, when Ghalib entered suddenly with some others and slew him : this oc¬ 
curred on Thursday, the 2nd of Shaaban, A. H. 202 (February, A. D. 818,; 
some say, A. H. 203. He was then aged forty-eight years; some say, forty-one 
years and five months. At-Tabari states, in his History, that al-Fadl died at the 
age of sixty; others again say that he was murdered on Friday, the 2nd of Shaa¬ 
ban, A. H. 202. This last date I consider to be the true one. Elegies were 
composed on his death by Muslim Ibn al-Walid, Dibil ( vol. I.p. 507), and Ibra¬ 
him Ibn al-Abbas 'vol. I. p. 22).— His father Sahl died also in the year 202, 
soon after the assassination of his son. His mother, who was also the mother 
of his brother al-Hasan (vol. I. p. 408), lived to witness the marriage of Buran 
vol. I. p. 268) with al-Mamun. On the death of al-Fadl, this prince went to 
console his mother and said : “ Grieve not for him, neither be afflicted at his 
‘ ‘ loss; for God has given thee a son in me to replace him; so you need not 
“ conceal from me the sentiments which you used to confide to him.” On 
this she wept and answered : “O Commander of the faithful! why should I not 
“ grieve for a son who gained me another such as you ?”—Sarakhsi means 
belonging to Sarakhs, a city in Khorasan. 


(1) Ibn al-Athtr says, in his Edmil, year 190, that al-Fadl Ibn Sahl was originally a lUajdsi, or fire- 
worshipper. 

(2; “ It was he,” says Ibn al-Athlr, “ who advised al-M&mfin to designate Ali Ibn MOsa ar-Rida as suc- 
“ cessor to the khalifate.” 

(3) ZtX 'yamtnain signifies doubly fortunate, and ambidexter 

(4) See vol. II. page 141, note (3). 

(5) AbCt Maan Thumama Ibn al-Ashras, a member of the tribe of Numair and a native of Basra, was sur- 
named al-MAjin (the libertine) for his disorderly life. The khalifs ar-Rashid and al-MAmOn admitted him into 
'heir society, and many amusing anecdotes are told of him. One evening after sunset, he went out in a state 
of inebriation, and seeing al-MArndn riding towards him, he took the other side of the street; but the khalif 
remarked him and rode up, upon which the following dialogue ensued: “Is it you, ThumAma?”—“Yes.” 
“ Are you drunk?”—“No.”—“Do you know me?”—“Yes.”—“Who am I?”—“I don’t know.” This 
answer threw al-Mamhn into such a fit of laughter, that he nearly fell off his horse. Thumama died A. H. 
213 (A. D. 828-9) {an-Nujtim az-Z&hira). He professed the Motazilite doctrines, but held some others pecu¬ 
liar to himself, and of which as-ShahrastAni gives an account; see Dr Cureton’s Shahrestdni, Arabic text, 
page 49. 

3) lt-Taimi is the true reading. The Khattb says, in his History of Baghdad (MS.of the Bib. 

du Roi, ancien fonds, No. 634, fol 119, and fonds Asselin, MS No. 541, fol. 25 verso;, that AbO Muhammad 
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Abd Allah Ibn Aiytlb at-Taimi, a member of the tribe of Taim Allah Ibn Thaalaba, was one of the eminent 
poets of the Abbaside dynasty, and celebrated the praises of al-Amtn and al-M4mtm. 

(6) This is the same Alide who revolted in Yemen, A.H. 200.—See AbCl ’I-Fed&'s Annals. 

(7) Al-Mftmdn’s complexion was dark or tawny; what is here said by Ibn Khallikan accounts for that 
peculiarity. 


AL-FADL IBN MARWAN. 

379 Abu ’1-Abbas al-Fadl Ibn Marwan Ibn Masarkhas was vizir to al-Motasim. 
That prince having accompanied his brother al-Mamun to Asia Minor and being 
with him when he died there, it was al-Fadl Ibn Marwan who administered 
the oath of fealty to the people. Al-Motasim, having thus succeeded to his 
brother, hastened to testify his satisfaction to al-Fadl for his conduct, and, 
having made his entry into Baghdad on Saturday, the 1st of Ramadan, A. H. 
218 (September, A.D. 833), he invested him with the dignity of vizir, confiding 
to him at the same time the administration of all his. affairs. Al-Fadl had 
directed his education, and, by the length of time thus passed in his service, 
he acquired the highest influence over him, even before the expiration of al- 
Mamun’s reign. He was originally a Christian, and possessed but a slight 
knowledge of ( Moslim ) science; he displayed, however, a full acquaintance with 
the duties of his office. A collection has been made of the epistles composed by 
him, and he left a work entitled al-Mushdhiddt wa ’l-Akhbdr (observations and 
narrations), containing an account of the events which had passed under his 
own observation. One of his sayings was : u A kdtib is like a wheel for raising 
“ water; he gets out of order if not kept at work.” At an audience which he 
held one day for the dispatch of public business, he noticed, among the memo¬ 
rials presented to him, a paper on which were inscribed these lines : 

Thou actest like Pharaoh, O Fadl Ibn Marw&n 1 but take warning. Thy predeces¬ 
sors were al-Fadl, and al-Fadl, and al-Fadl; three princes now gone their ways ; whom 
fetters, prison, and violence deprived of life. Thou hast become a tyrant among men, 
and thou shalt perish as those three before thee have perished. 
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The Fadls here meant were those whose lives have been just given; namely al- 
Fadl Ibn Yahya al-Barmaki, al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi and al-Fadl Ibn Sahl. These 
verses are attributed by al-Marzubani (1), in his Mojam as-Shuard, to al-Hai- 
tham Ibn Firas as-Sami, a descendant of Sama Ibn Luwai, and az-Zamakhshari 
makes a similar statement in his Rabi al-Abrdr. An anecdote of a similar kind 
is told of Asad Ibn Razin the kdtib : when Abu Abd Allah al-Kufi was appointed 
lo replace Abu Jaafar Ibn Shirzad (2) and had occupied the residence and filled 
the seat of his predecessor, Asad wished to go into his presence, but the usher 
refused him admittance. On this he returned home and wrote al-Kufi these lines: 

We have seen the curtain of thy door drawn against us, but this humiliation was not 
effected by thy will. Hear my words, and be not angry with me; I seek neither money 
nor honours: Gratitude survives when all else perisheth; how many attained, like thee, 
a princely station, yet their power ended and they themselves departed. In that pa¬ 
lace—in that hall—on that very throne—I saw the power high exalted which is now 
overthrown. 

When Abu Abd Allah read these verses, he sent for the author and after many 
apologies, he granted the request which he had intended to make. Something 
similar to this will be found in the life of Abd al-Malik Ibn Omair, where we 
mention the observation made by him to Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, when the 
head of Mu sab Ibn az-Zubair was presented to him (seep. 117 of this volume . 

—The feelings of al-Motasim for al-Fadl Ibn Marwan underwent at length a total 
change, and he caused him to be arrested in the month of Rajab, A.H. 221 (June- 
July, A. D. 836); he said at the same time : “ He was disobedient to God whilst 
“ serving me, so God hath given me power over him.” Al-Fadl was afterwards 
employed by other khalifs, and he died in the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 

250 (May-June, A. D. 864); aged eighty years. It is stated, however, in the 
Fihrist (3) that he lived to the age of ninety-three : God only knows the truth! 
At-Tabari places his fall in the month of Safar of the year before mentioned. As- 
Suli (vol. I. p. 22) says: “When al-Motasim disgraced him, he seized in his 
“ house one million of dinars (4) and took away, besides, furniture and vases to 
“ (he value of another million. He detained him in prison five months, and 
“ having then ordered him to remain a prisoner in his house, he chose for vizir 
“ Ahmad Ibn Ammar(5).”—A favorite saying of al-Fadl Ibn Marwan was : 8«o 
u Attack not thy enemy when he is advancing, for he has thus an advantage 
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“ over thee ; neither attack him in his retreat, for thou hast already got rid of 
“ him.” 


(1) The life of Abfi Abd Allah Muhammad al-Marzub&ni is given by our author. 

i,2) I am inclined to think that this Abft Jaafar Ibn Shtrz&d was the same person whom the author of the 
ad-Dual al-Isldmiya calls Ahmad Ibn Salih Ibn Shirzad al-KutrubuIli. According to this writer, he possessed 
great abilities and became vizir to al-Motamid, but he held his post for about a month only, and died A. H. 
266 (A. D. 879-80).—(MS. No. 898 fol.238.) 

(3) See vol. I. page 630, note (3). 

(4) About five hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

(8) See the life of Muhammad Ibn az-Zaiy&t. 


AL-FUDA1L IBN IYAD AT-TALAKANI. 

Abu Ali al-Fudail Ibn lyad Ibn Masud Ibn Bishr at-Talakani al-Fundini,a cele¬ 
brated ascetic and one of the Men of the Path (1), drew his origin from a family of 
the tribe of Tamim which had settled at Talakan. He commenced his life as a 
highway robber and intercepted travellers on the road from Abiward to Sarakhs, 
but his conversion was operated by the following circumstance : As he was 
climbing over a wall to see a girl whom he loved, he heard a voice pronounce 
this verse of the Koran : Is not the time yet come unto those who believe, that their 
hearts should humbly submit to the admonition of God (2)? On this, he exclaimed : 
“ 0 Lord! that time is come.” He then went away from the place, and the 
approach of night induced him to repair for shelter to a ruined edifice. He 
there found a band of travellers, one of whom said to the others : “ Let us set 
“ out;” but another answered : “ Let us rather wait till daylight, for al-Fudail is 
“ on the road and will stop us.” Al-Fudail then turned his heart to God, and 
assured them that they had nothing to fear. He ranked amongst the greatest 
of the Saiyids (or saints). Sofyan Ibn Oyaina (vol. I. p. 578) relates the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote concerning him: “ Harun ar-Rashid called for us, and when 
“ we entered into his presence, al-Fudail followed, with his cloak drawn over 
“ his face, and said to me: ‘Tell me, Sofyan! which of these is the Com- 
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“ ‘ mander of the faithful?’—‘There he is;’ said I, pointing out ar-Rashid. 

‘ ‘ He then addressed (the khalif ) in these terms : ‘ 0 thou with the handsome 
44 ‘ face! art thou the man whose hand governeth this people and who hast taken 
“ ‘ that duty on thy shoulders? verily, thou hast taken on thyself a heavy burden 
“ Ar-Rashid wept on hearing these words, and ordered to each of us a purse of 
“ money. We all received the gift, except al-Fudail; and ar-Rashid said to him : 
“ ‘ 0 Abu Ali! if thou dost not think it lawful to accept it, give it to some poor 
“ 4 debtor, or else feed therewith the hungry, or clothe the naked.’ He requested, 
“ however, the permission to refuse it; and, when we went out, I said to him : 
“ 4 Thou hast done wrong, 0 Abu Ali! why didst thou not take it and spend it 
“ ‘ in works of charity?’ On this he seized me by the beard, and exclaimed : 4 0 
4 4 4 Abu Muhammad! how canst thou, who art the chief jurisconsult of this city 
4 4 4 and a man whom all look up to, how canst thou make such a blunder? had 
4 4 4 the money been lawfully acquired by those people (the khalif and his officersj 
4 4 4 it had been lawful for me to accept it.’ ”—It is related that ar-Rashid once 
said to him : 44 How great is thy self-abnegation!” to which he made answer : 
44 Thine is greater.”— 44 How so?” said the khalif.— 44 Because 1 make abnega- 
44 tion of this world, and thou makest abnegation of the next; now, this world 
44 is transitory and the next will endure for ever.”—The following anecdote is 
related by az-Zamakhshari in his Rabt al-Ahrdr, Chapter on Food : 44 Al-Fudail 
44 said one day to his companions : 4 What say you of a man who, having some 
4 4 4 dates in his sleeve, sits down in the privy and throws them into it one after 
4 4 4 the other?’ They answered that he must be mad. 4 Then,’said he, 4 whoso- 

4 4 4 ever throws them into his belly till he fdls it is yet more insane ; for that priw 
4 4 4 is filled from this one.’ ” It was a saying of his that, when God loves a man, 
he increases his afflictions, and when he hates a man, he increases his worldlv 
prosperity. He said another time : 44 If the world with all it contains were 
44 offered to me even on the condition of my not being taken to an account for 
44 it, I should shun it as you would shun a carrion, lest it should defile your 
44 clothes.”— 44 The display (3) of devotional works,” said he again, 44 to please 
44 men is hypocrisy, and acts of devotion done to please men are acts of polv- 
44 theism.” Other sayings of his were: 44 I am certainly disobedient to God, 
44 and I perceive it in considering the tempers of my ass and of my slave ( for they 
44 do not always act to please me)." — 44 If I had the power of offering up a praver 
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“ which should be certainly fulfilled, I should ask for nothing else than a proper 
u imam (or head of the Moslim community); for with a good imam, the people 
“ would enjoy peace.”—“ For a man to be polite to his company and make 
“ himself agreeable to them, is better than to pass nights in prayer and days in 
“ fasting.”—Abu Ali ar-Razi (4) said : “ I kept company with al-Fudail during 
“ thirty years, and I never saw him laugh or smile but on one occasion, and that 
“ was the death of his son. On my asking him the reason, he replied: 4 What- 
“ ‘ ever is pleasing to God, is pleasing to me.’ ” His son was a generous-minded 
youth, and ranks among the greatest of the holy men ; he was one of those who 
died through love for the Creator. They are all mentioned in a book which I 
heard read a long time ago, but I cannot now recollect the name of the author. 
It was said by Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubarak (vol. II. p. 12) that, when al-Fudail 
581 died, sadness (in person) was removed from the world. He was born at Abiward— 
some say at Samarkand—he passed his youth at Abiward and then went to Kufa, 
where he heard Traditions; from thence he removed to Mekka and continued to 
reside there till his death, which occurred in the month of Muharram, A.H. 187 
(January, A. D. 803 )—Tdlakdni means belonging to Tdlakdn in Khorasan (vol. I 
p. 216).— Fundtni means native of Fundin, a village in the dependencies of Marw. 
— Abiivard is a small town in Khorasan.— Samarkand is the greatest city of 
Transoxiana : Ibn Kutaiba says in his Kitdb al-Madrif, under the head of Shamir 
Ibn Ifrikis, king of Yemen : “ This prince went forth with'a vast army, and en~ 
u tered Irak, whence he set out for China; he directed his course through Fars, 
“ Sijistan and Khorasan, taking cities and castles, slaying and making captives. 
“ He entered the city of as-Soghd and destroyed it, for which reason it was called 
“ Shamirkend ( jJ Sj±L>), which means: Shamir destroyed it; kend, in Persian, 
“ signifying to destroy. This name was then altered to suit the genius of the 
“ Arabic idiom and it became Samarkand (jJJy-*). This city was afterwards 
“ rebuilt and it still retains the name.” 

(1) See vol. I. page 259. 

(2i Koran, surat 57, verse 15. 

(3) In place of . f , as given in the printed text and the MSS., I am confident we must read Aji 

H' According to the author of the Tabakdt al-Hanafiya (MS. fonds St-Germain, No. 132, fol. 102), Abu 
Ali ar-Razi was an imam (of the law) and had been taught jurisprudence by the celebrated Abb Yftsuf. 
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ADUD AD-DAWLAT IBN BUWAIH. 

Abu Shujaa Fannakhosru, surnamed Adud ad-Dawlat the arm of the empire 
was the son of Rukn ad-Dawlat Abu Ali al-Hasan Ibn Buwaih ad-Dailami. The 
remainder of the genealogy has been already given in the life of his uncle Moizz 
ad-Dawlat Ahmad (vol. I. p. 155). When his uncle Imad ad-Dawlat was on his 
death-bed in Fars, he received the visit of his brother Rukn ad-Dawlat, and they 
agreed that Abu Shujaa Fannakhosru should be put in possession of that pro¬ 
vince ; it was at this period that he received the title of Adud ad-Dawlat. We 
have already spoken of his father (vol. I. p. 407), of his eldest uncle, Imad ad- 
Dawlat (vol. II. p. 332), and of his cousin Bakhtyar (vol. 1. p. 250); but none of 
them, notwithstanding their great power and authority, possessed so extensive 
an empire and held sway over so many kings and kingdoms as Adud ad-Dawlat. 

In fact, he not only united his relations’ states to his, (and we have already men¬ 
tioned, in the lives of each, what these states were,) but he joined thereto Mosul, 
Mesopotamia, and other provinces; having brought countries and nations into sub¬ 
jection, and reduced the most refractory to obedience. He was the first monarch 
after the promulgation of Islamism who was addressed by the title of Malik (king), 
and the first also for whom prayers were offered up from the pulpits of Baghdad 
after those offered for the prosperity of the khalif. Another of his titles was Tdj 
al-Millat (crown of the faith), and this led Abu Ishak as-Sabi to give the title of at- 
Tdji (the imperial, or coronarius) to the history of the Buwaih family which he 
composed by this prince’s orders. Of this circumstance we have already spoken 
(vol. I. p. 31). Adud ad-Dawlat possessed a considerable degree of information 
in various sciences, and, being a man of talent, he loved the society of the learned. 

It was for him that the shaikh Abu Ali ’1-Farisi composed his grammatical trea¬ 
tises, the Iddh and the Takmila (vol. I. p. 380). The greatest poets of the day 
visited his court and celebrated his praises in magnificent kastdas; one of them 
was al-Mutanabbi (vol. I. p. 102), who arrived at Shiraz in the mouth of the 
first Jumada, A. H. 354 (May, A. D. 965), and recited his celebrated kastda 
rhyming in h, wherein he bestows on the prince the following eulogium : 

Having seen all other kings, I journeyed on till I saw their master—him whose «82 
hand controls their fate, and who orders it to strike or to spare them—Abu Shuj4a of 
VOL. II 61 
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Persia, Adud ad-Dawlat Fannakhosni Shahanshah [king of kings). Such are his names; 
they cannot make him better known, but it gives us pleasure to pronounce them. 

This was the first kasida he recited in his presence; and a month had not 
elapsed when he pronounced another, rhyming in n, and containing the following 
passage, in which he mentions the Valley of Bawwan (Shib Bawwdn ): 

My steed said (to me) in the Valley of Bawwan: “ Must we then quit this ( delightful 
“ spot) for the battle-field ? Adam, thy forefather, has given thee the example of dis— 
“ obedience and taught thee how to abandon Paradise.” I replied: “When thou seest 
“ Abu Shuj&a, thou wilt forget the rest of men and think of this spot no more; for 
“ mankind and the world itself are but a road whereby to reach him who has no equal 
“ amongst men.” 

He afterwards praised him in a number of other poems, and the same year, in 
the beginning of Shaaban, he recited to him the kasida rhyming in k, in which 
he offers his adieu to the prince and promises to revisit his court. This was 
the last piece composed by al-Mutanabbi, as he was killed on his wav home. 
It contains the following passage : 

I now depart after closing up my heart with the seal of thy love, lest any other mortal 
should essay to harbour there. (I depart,) burdened with (a debt of) lasting gratitude, 
so heavy that I have not strength to move. I fear that its weight will break down my 
camels; ( but ) then, they will not bear me ( from thee) to another. It is perhaps God’s 
will that this journey enable me (later) to fix my abode at thy court. Were it possible, 
I should keep my eyes closed and shut out the sight (of all other men) till I see thee again. 
Deprived of thy presence, how shall I endure with patience? thy copious bounties have 
overwhelmed me, and yet they seemed to thee insufficient. 

How ingeniously has he said in the same poem : 

When we part, whom shall I find to replace thee? since ( the merit of) all other men 
is but a false illusion I I am like an arrow shot into the air; it finds nought to retain 
it and returns again. 

His praises were celebrated also by the greatest poet of Iratk, Abou ’l-Hasan 
Muhammad as-Salami, a person whose life will be found in this work. The 
admirable kasida which he recited to Adud ad-Dawlat contains this passage : 

To reach thee, a man who made the sight of thy palace the term of his camel’s jour¬ 
ney, crossed the wide-extended desert. I, and my courage in the depths of darkness, 
and my sword, were three (closely-united) companions, like the stars of ( the constellation 
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of) the eagle. I encouraged my hopes with the sight of a king who, for me, would 
replace mankind, of a palace which, for me, would be the world, and of a day of meet¬ 
ing which, to me, would be worth an eternity (1). 

Such verses, I must say, do really deserve the name of lawful magic. The 585 
idea here expressed has been wrought up by Abu Bakr Ahmad al-Arrajani 
(vol. I. p. 134) into this form : 

Know that he whom I went to praise is a man without defects. How often, at eve, 
has the recital of his virtues been suspended, like handsome ear-rings, to the ears of 
listeners. 1 saw him, and, for me, he was the human race; eternity was in that hour, 
and the world in that abode. 

But how far above the earth are the Pleiads! al-Mutanabbi has expressed the 
very same idea in the last hemistich of a single verse ; he says : 

( Thy dwelling-place ) is the sole object of my journey; a sight of thee is all I wish for: 
thy dwelling is the world, and thou art all created beings. 

He has not, indeed, completed the thought, neither has his verse the beauty of 
as-Salami’s, because he omitted the day worth an eternity. Let us return to 
Adud ad-Dawlat: this prince once received a letter from Abu Mansur Iftikin 
the Turk, governor of Damascus, containing the following communication: 

“ Syria is tree (from thepresence of foreign troops), it is now within our grasp, and 
‘ ‘ the rule of the monarch of Egypt has ceased therein; aid me therefore with 
“ money and soldiers, so that I may attack those people even in the seat of their 
“ power.” To this, he replied by a note of which ( every two words') were similar 
in their written form, so that it could not be read until the vowels and diacritical 
points were added; it ran thus : “ Thy power has misled thee, and the result of 
“ that undertaking would be thy disgrace; fear therefore the dishonour which 
“ may attend it. By this, perhaps, thou mayest be guided.” In the composi¬ 
tion of this letter he has displayed the utmost ingenuity. Iftikin was originally a 
mawla to Moizz ad Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, and afterwards obtained dominion over 
Damascus: he marched in person against al-Aziz al-Obaidi, the sovereign of 
Egypt, and a sanguinary conflict ensued; the troops of Iftikin were routed, and 
he himself was intercepted in his flight by Daghfal Ibn al-Jarrah al-Badawi (2) 
who passed a rope about his neck and led him to al-Aziz. That prince set him 
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at liberty and treated him with great kindness. Iftikin survived his defeat but 
a short time, and died (in Egypt ) on Tuesday, the ?th of Rajah, A. II. 372 
(December, A. D. 982).—Adud ad-Dawlat left some pieces of poetry, and the 
following passage is quoted from one of his kasidas by ath-Thaalibi, in the Yatima; 
this writer says : “ I selected it from that kasida which contains an unequalled 
l£ verse : — 

‘ We drink not wine unless the rain (keep us at home ); and in the morning only, we 
‘ hearken to the song of the maidens, perfect in beauty, stealing away the reason whilst 
‘ they sing (3) to the double-corded lyre; they bring forth the goblet from its shrine, and 
‘ pour out the liquor to him who surpasses all mankind—the arm of the empire (Adud 
* ad-Dawlat ) the son of its pillar [Rukn ad-Dawlat ), the king of kings, the vanquisher of 
‘ fate.’ ” 

It is related that when Adud ad-Dawlat was on the point of death, the only 
words which he could pronounce were the following, and these he did not speak, 
but chant: “ Nought has availed my wealth! my power has expired!” It is said 
that he died very soon after. He was carried off by an epileptic attack on Mon¬ 
day, the 8th of Shawwal, A. H. 372 (March, A. D. 983) at Baghdad, and his 
body was interred in the palace, till removed to Kufa, where it was deposited in 
the Mash’had of Ali Ibn Abi Talib. Adud ad-Dawlat died at the age of forty-seven 
years, eleven months and three days. The Adudian Hospital (al-Bimdristdn al- 
Adudi ) situated on the west side (of the river Tigris ) was so called after him: he 
584 spent an immense sum on this establishment which, for excellent arrange¬ 
ments, has not its equal in the world. He completed its erection in the 
year 368 (A. D. 978) and provided it with more furniture and utensils than 
could possibly be described.—It was he who brought to light the tomb of Ali 
Ibn Abi Talib, at Kufa, and erected over it the Mash’had, or funeral chapel, 
which is still subsisting. He spent a large sum on this building,and left 
directions that he should be buried in it. A great difference of opinion prevails 
respecting the tomb (discovered by Adud ad-Dawlat); some consider it to be the 
tomb of al-Moghaira Ibn Shoba ath-Thakafi (A), and pretend that the place of 
Ali’s tomb is not known; but the truth, I am inclined to believe, is, that Ali was 
buried in the government palace ( Kasr al-Imdra ) at Kufa.— Shtb Bawwdn (the 
valley of Bawiodn) is a spot near Shiraz, abounding in trees and water. It was 
so called after Bawwan, the son of-Iran, the son of al-Aswad, the son of Sem, 
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the son of Noah. Abu Bakr al-Khowarezmi states that there are four delightful 
spots in the world : the Ghuta of Damascus, the river al-Obolla (5), the vallev 
of Bawwan, and the Soghd of Samarkand, but the Ghuta of Damascus, says he, 
surpasses the others. 


(1) In vol. I. p. 14, this verse has been mistranslated. 

(2) See A bulfedoe Annales, tom. II. p 521 et seq. 

(3) The MSS. and the printed text have oUeli, but I read o'-ai'-i. 

(4) Abb Isa (or Aba Muhammad) al-Moghaira Ibn Shaba Ibn A&mir, well known as one of Muhammad's 
companions, bore so high a reputation for sagacity that he was surnamed Moghaira tar-Rdi (Moghaira of 
foresight). He contracted, it is said, seventy marriages; a number which his readiness in divorcing his wives 
easily accounts for. He died A. H. 50 (A. D. 670-1).— {Nujtim.) The Khatib says, in his abridged history of 
Baghdad CMS. No. 634, fol. 9), that al-Moghaira accompanied Muhammad to al-Hudaibiya (A.H. 6) and was 
with him in the rest of his expeditions; he made the campaigns of Irik against the Persians, and then governed 
Basra, as the khalif Omar’s lieutenant, for about two years. Moawia entrusted him with the government of 
KOfa in A. H. 41 ( al-Bahr az-Zdkhir, MS. No. 659 A), and he died in that city. 

(5) The Nahr, or river of al-Obolla, was the name given to a canal branching off the Tigris and falling 
into the canal of al-Makil near Basra. 


AL-KASIM IBN MUHAMMAD. 

The genealogy of Abu Muhammad al-Kasim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr 
is so well known that we need not retrace it here (1). He was one of the most 
eminent of the Tdbis, and of the seven great jurisconsults of Medina {vol. I. 264). 
In real merit he surpassed all his contemporaries. He handed down Traditions 
from a great number of Muhammad’s companions, and Traditions were received 
from him and taught to others by many of the principal Tdbis. “ l never met 
“ any one,” said Yahya Ibn Said (2), “ whom I could pronounce superior in 
“ merit to al Kasim Ibn Muhammad.” (The imdm ) Malik pronounced al-Kasim 
one of the (great) jurisconsults of the Moslim people. The following anecdote is 
related by Muhammad Ibn Ishak (3) : ‘‘A man went to al-Kasim and asked him 
“ whether he or Salim (vol. I. p. 552) was the most learned in the law; and 
“ he replied : ‘ Such, with the blessing of God, is Salim.’ He made this reply 
‘ • to avoid telling a falsehood by saying that Salim was more learned than him- 
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“ self, and to avoid extolling his own merits by declaring himself more learned 
“ than Salim; and yet he was really the more learned of the two.” In making 
his prostrations during prayer, he used to implore God to pardon his father’s 
criminal conduct towards Othman (4). We have stated in the life of Ali Zain 
al-Aabidin (vol. II. p. 210) that he, al-Kasim and Salim Ibn Muhammad were 
cousins by the mothers’ side, and that their mothers were daughters to Yazde- 
gird, the last of the Persian kings. Al-Kasim died at Kudaid, A.H. 101 (A. D. 
719-20) or 102; others say A. H. 108 or 112. On his death-bed he said: 
“ Shroud me in the clothes which I always wore at prayers; my shirt, my izdr, 
“ and my rida (5).” To this his daughter replied: “ My dear father, shall 
“ we not add two suits more?” and he answered: “Abu Bakr was thus 
“ shrouded, but the living have more need for new clothes than the dead (6).” He 
died at the age of seventy or seventy-two years .—Kudaid is a halting place for 
caravans between Mekka and Medina. 


(1) See page 98, note (1), of this volume. 

(2) Abd Said Yahya Ibn Said Ibn Kais, a member of the tribe of -Najjar, a native of Medina and one of 
the Tdbis, received Traditions from Anas Ibn MMik, amongst others, and taught them to MAIik, al-Laith Ibn 
Saad, and other celebrated im&ms. Abd Jaafar al-Mansttr appointed him kddi of al-Hishimiya in Irak, and 
he died there A.H. 143 (A. D. 760-1).— [Tab. al-Muhaddithln. Star as-Salaf.) 

(3) His life is given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(4) Muhammad the son of Abd Bakr was accessory to the murder of Othman. See Abd '1-Fedft’s Annals, 
year 35. 

(5) See vol. I. page 4, note (4). 

(6) These were Abd Bakr’s words when a similar question was made to him. He asked to be buried in 
his old clothes. See Kosegarten’s Taberistanensis Armales, tom. II. p. 141 


ABU OBAID AL-KASIM IBN SALLAM. 

Sallam, the father of Abu Obaid al-Kasim Ibn Sallam, was a Greek slave be- 
S85 longing to an inhabitant of Herat. His son Abu Obaid made the Traditions, phi- 
lology, and jurisprudence the objects of his studies, and was distinguished for 
piety, virtuous conduct, orthodox principles and eminent talent. “Abu Obaid,’’said 
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the kddi Ahmad Ibn Kamil (1) “ was conspicuous for piety and learning, a doctor 
“ versed in the various branches of Islamic science, such as the Koran readiny$, 
“ jurisprudence, grammar, and history, and a correct transmitter of poems and 
“ narrations preserved by oral tradition. Never, to my knowledge, has any 
“ person impeached the sincerity of his faith.”—“Abu Obaid,” said Ibrahim al- 
Harbi ( vol . I.p. 46), “ was like a mountain into which the breath of life had 
“ been breathed, so that it produced every thing well.” He exercised the func¬ 
tions of kddi in the city of Tarasus ( Tarsus ) during eighteen years. The tra¬ 
ditional knowledge which he handed down was received by him from Abu Zaid 
al-Ansari (v. I. p. 570), al-Asmai (v. II. p. 123), Abu Obaida, Ibn al-Aarabi (2 , 
al-Kisai (v. II. p. 237), al-Farra (3), and many others. Of his own productions 
(. kutub musannafa ) upwards of twenty, relating to the Koran, the Traditions and 
the obscure expressions occurring in the Traditions, were delivered down 
orally. He composed works entitled: alrGhaiib al-Musannaf (original collection of 
rare expressions) ; al-Amthal (proverbs); Madni as-Shir (the ideas recurring in poe¬ 
try ), and a number of other instructive treatises : it is said that he was the first 
who composed a book on the obscure expressions occurring in the Traditions 
(Gharib al-Hadith). He attached himself, for some time, to Abd Allah Ibn Tahir 
(■ v. II. p. 49), and, when he wrote out his Ghdrib, he presented it to this emir (4), 
who expressed his satisfaction and said : “ A mind which led its master to com- 
“ pose a book like this deserves to be dispensed from the necessity of searching 
“ for him the means of subsistence.” He then settled on him a monthly 
pension of ten thousand dirhems (5). Muhammad Ibn Wahb al-Masudi (6 
said : “ I heard Abu Obaid relate as follows: ‘ I was forty years composing this 
“ ‘ work, and whenever I happened to receive a useful hint from the mouths of 
“ ‘ men, I wrote it down in its proper place in this book, and I was unable to 
“ ‘ sleep that night, through joy at having procured such a piece of information. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Now, one of you (scholars) will come to me for four or five months, and then 
“ ‘ say : I have remained here very long.’”—“ Almighty God,” said Hilal Ibn 
al-Ala ar-Rakki (7), “ bestowed, out of his bounty, four men on this (Moslim 
“ people at. different times : he gave them as-Shafi, who founded a system of ju- 
“ risprudence on the Traditions; Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (vol. I. p. 44), who showed 
“ such firmness under persecution that, without his example, the people had re- 
“ lapsed into infidelity; Yahya Ibn Main (8 , who, from among the genuine Tra- 
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‘ 1 ditions relative to the Prophet, expelled those which were false; and Abu Obaid 
“ al-Kasimlbn Sallam, who explained the obscure terms of the Traditions, and 
“ had he not done so, the people had rushed into error.”—Abu Bakr Ibn al-An- 
bari(9)said: “Abu Obaid divided the night in three parts, one of them for prayer, 
“ one for sleep, and one for the composition of his works.”—“Abu Obaid,” said 
Ishak IbnRahwaih (vol. I. p. 180), “ surpasses us all in science, in philological 
‘ ‘ knowledge, and in the mass of information which he has collected; we stand in 
“ need of Abu Obaid, and he standeth not in need of us.” Thalah (v. I. p. 83) 
declared that if Abu Obaid had been (born) among the children of Israel, he 
would have been the admiration of his people. Abu Obaid always wore his hair 
and beard dyed red with hinna (10), and he had a dignified and venerable aspect. 
On arriving at Baghdad he read his works to the public, after which, in the 
year 222 (A. D. 837) or 223, he set out to perform the pilgrimage, and having 
fulfilled that duty, he died at Mekka, or, according to another statement, at Me¬ 
dina. Al-Bukhari (11) places his death in the year 224, and another author adds, 
in the month of Muharram. The Khatib (vol. 1. p. 75) says, in his History of 
Baghdad, that Abu Obaid died at the age of sixty-seven years; the hdfiz Ibn al- 
Jauzi (vol. II. p. 96) refers his birth to the year 150 (A. D. 767-8), and Abu Bakr 
az-Zubaidi (12) states, in his Kitdb at-Takril, that he was born A. H. 154.—It is 
related that, when Abu Obaid had accomplished the pilgrimage and hired (camels) 
to take him back to Irak, he had a dream on the night preceding his intended 
departure, and, in this dream, he saw the Prophet sitting, with persons standing 
near him to keep off the crowd; whilst a number of persons went in and saluted 
him and placed their hands in his. “ As often as I tried to enter,” said Abu 
Obaid, “ the ushers kept me back, and I spoke to them,.saying : ‘ Why will you 
“ ‘ not leave the way free between me and the Apostle of God? ’ to which thev 
“ answered: ‘No, by Allah! thou shalt not enter, neither shalt thou salute him, 
“ ‘ because thou intendest to go hence to-morrow for Irak.’ On this I replied • 
386 “ ‘ In that case, I shall not depart.’ They then took my engagement to 

“ that effect and allowed me to approach the Prophet; and I went in and 

“ saluted him, and he took mehy the hand. The next morning, I broke off my 
“ bargain for the hire of the camels, and took up my abode at Mekka.’ 
He continued to inhabit this city till his death, and he was interred in 

the quarter called Duar Jaafar. Some say that he had this dream at 
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Medina, and that he died three days after the departure of the pilgrims. 
He was born at Herat.— Tarasds |Tarsus ) is a city on the coast of Syria, 
near as-Sis and al-Missisa (vol. I. p. 112). It was (rebuilt by al-Malidi, the 
son of al-Mansur, A. H. 168 (A. D. 784-5), according to Ibn al-Jazzar fjol. 1. 
p. 672), in his History.—Besides the works above-mentioned, Abu Obaid com¬ 
posed treatises on the words which terminate in a long or in a short elif, on the 
Koran-readings, and on the genders; the book entitled Kitab an-Nisab (book of 
genealogies), the Kitdb al-Ahdath (book of accidents) (13), the Adab al-Kddi (duties 
of a kddi), on the number of verses contained in the Koran, on Faith, on Vows, 
de Menstruis, the Kitdb al-Amwdl (liber opum), etc. 


(1) See vot.I. page 183, note (3). 

(2) The lives of Abb Obaida and Ibn al-Aar&bi will be found in this’ work. 

(3) The life of Yahya Ibn Ziad al-Farr/t is given by Ibn Khallik&n. 

(4) In the Introduction to the first volume, page xxv, note (1), I risked two conjectures on the meaning of 
the word musannaf. We here find Abb Obaid presenting his Gharlb al-Musannaf to Abd Allah Ibn TAhir, 
and Ibn Khallik&n has just staled, that a number of this doctor’s kutub musannifa were taught by oral 
transmission. From this it would appear that my first conjecture is untenable. I therefore conclude that 
the kutub musannafa were original works, and that the kutub were mere compilations of traditional infor¬ 
mation. 

(5) About two hundred and sixty pounds sterling. A large monthly pension, if the statement be true. 

(6) This may perhaps be the same person as Muhammad Ibn Wahb, a celebrated devotee and a disciple of 
al-Junaid, whose death is placed by the author of the Mir At (MS. No. 640, fol. 211) in A. H. 271 (A.D. 884-tS). 

(7) I find in ad-Dahabi’s T Arikh a l-1 si Am, year 337, that Hil&t Ibn al-Al& was one of the masters of Ishak 
Ibn Ibrahim al-Jurj&ni, a hdfiz who died in that year. 

(8) His life will be found in this work. 

(9) The life of Ibn al-Anb&ri is given by our author. 

(10) See vol. I. page 46, note (3). 

(11) His life is given in this work. 

(12) His life will be found in this work. 

(13) This seems to have been a treatise on the pollutions and other accidents which invalidate prayer. 
Every work on Moslim law contains a chapter on this subject. 
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ABU L-KASIM AL-HARIRI. 

Abu Muhammad al-Kasim Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Othman al-Hariri al- 
Basri ( native of Basra ) al-Harami, the author of the Mak&m&t (stations), was one 
of the ablest writers of his time, and obtained the most complete success in the 
composition of his Mak&mas, wherein is contained a large portion of the language 
spoken by the Arabs of the desert, such as its idioms, its proverbs, and its subtle 
delicacies of expression. Any person who acquires a sufficient acquaintance 
with this book to understand it rightly, will be led to acknowledge the eminent 
merit of this man, his extensive information and his vast abilities. The circum¬ 
stance which induced him to compose it is thus related by his son, Abu 1-Kasim 
Abd Allah (1): “ My father was sitting in his mosque, ( situated ) in the (street of 
“ Basra called) Banou Haram, when in came an elderly man dressed in tattered 
“ clothes (2), carrying the implements of travel (3), and miserable in his appear- 
* ‘ ance, who spoke with great purity and expressed himself with elegance. The 
“ assembly asked him whence he came, and he replied: from Saruj; they then 
“ desired to know his name, and he answered : Abu Zaid. In consequence of 
“ this, my father composed the Makdma called al-Hardmiya, now the forty-eighth 
“ of the collection, and gave it under the name of this Abu Zaid. It then got 
“ into circulation, and its existence came to the knowledge of Sharaf ad-din Abu 
“ Nasr Anushrewan Ibn Khalid Ibn Muhammad al-Kashani, the vizir of the 
“ imam (khalif) al-Mustarshid billah; and he, having read it, was so highly 
“ pleased, that he advised my father to add some more to it. My father 
“ therefore completed his work in fifty Mak&mas.’' —It is to this vizir that he al¬ 
ludes in the passage of his introduction to the Mak&mas, wherein he says : “ And 
“ one whose advice is an order, and whom all are eager to obey (4), recom- 
“ mended me to compose some Mak&mas in the style of Badi az-Zaman’s (5); 
“ yet (I knew that) the foundered steed could never come up to the point which 
“ the sound one had already reached.”—I found the circumstance thus related 
in a number of historical works (6), but I have since met at Cairo, in the year 656 
(A. D. 1258), with a copy of the Mak&mas, the whole of it in the handwriting of 
the author al-Hariri, and I found written on the cover in his own hand also, that 
he had composed the work for the vizir Jamal ad-din Amid ad-Dawlat Abu Ali 
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al-Hasan Ibn Abi ’1-Izz Ali Ibn Sadaka. Jamal ad-din also was one of al-Mus- 
tarschid’s vizirs, and there can be no doubt that this statement is more exact 
than the former, since it is the author himself who makes it. The vizir Jamal 
ad-din diet} in the month of Rajab, A. H. 522 July, A. D. 1128).—Such was al- 
Hariri’s motive for putting (he Makdmas under the name of Abu Zaid as-Sa- 
ruji (7). It is stated by al-Kadi ’1-Akram Jamal ad-din Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn 
Yusuf as-Shaibani al-Kifti, the vizir of Aleppo (8), in his work entitled Artbd 
ar-Ruwdt ft Abnd in-Nuhdt 'relations of historical traditionists concerning the sons 
of grammarians ), that the real name of the person designated as Abu Zaid was 
al-Mutahhar Ibn Salam (9), “who was,” says he, “ a native of Basra, a gramma- 
“ rian, and a pupil of al-Hariri, under whom he studied in that city, and by 
“ whose lessons he attained proficiency: he was licensed also by al-Hariri to teach 
“ orally some pieces of traditional literature which he had communicated to 
“ him. The kadi Abu ’1-Fath Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Mandai al-Wasiti 
“ taught al-Hariri’s Mulha tal-Irdb with the authorisation of Abu Zaid, and he 
“ mentioned that he had learned it from him as he had learned it from the au- 
“ thor. He came to us at Wasit in the year 538, and we learned that work from 387 
“ his lips. He then went up to Baghdad and died there after a short residence(10).” 
Such also is the statement made by as-Samani in his Zail ( supplement ) (v.II. p. 157 , 
and by Imad ad-din in the Kharida. —The latter adds: “His honorary title was 
“ Fakhr ad-din; he exercised the Sadriya imagistracy ) (11) at al-Mashan and 
“ died there subsequently to the year 540 (A. D. 1145-6).’—“ In choosing the 
‘ ‘ name of Hdrith the son of Hammdm for the person who is supposed to relate the 
“ Makdmas, al-Hariri meant to designate himself.” So I have found it written 
“ in some commentaries on that work; and the name itself is taken from the saying 
of Muhammad: “Every one of you is a hdrith and every one of you is a hammdm," 
wherein hdrith means a gainer, and hammdm, one who has many cares ; and there is 
no person but is hdrith and hammdm, because every one is employed in gaining his 
livelihood and is solicitous about his affairs. A great number of persons have com¬ 
mented the Makdmas, some in long,and others in short, treatises.—I readin a certain 
compilation that, when al-Hariri had composed his Makdmas, which were at first 
only forty in number, he left Basra and went with the work to Baghdad, where he 
gave it as his own production. But a number of the literary men of that city re¬ 
fused to believe him, and they declared that it was not he who composed it, but 
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a native of Maghrib, an elegant writer, who died at Basra and whose papers al- 
Hariri had appropriated. The vizir therefore called al-Hariri before the diwdn, 
or council, and asked him his profession; to which he replied that he was a 
mtinshi (12). The vizir then required him to compose an epistle on a subject 
which he indicated, and al-Hariri retired, with ink and paper, into a corner of 
the diwan, where he remained a long time without being favoured with any in¬ 
spiration on the subject. He at length rose up and withdrew in confusion (13). 
Among the persons who denied al-Hariri’s claim to the composition of the Makd¬ 
mas was the poet Abu ’1-Kasim Ali Ibn Allah (vol. II. p. 324); and he, on this oc¬ 
casion, made the two following verses, which are, however, attributed by others 
to Abu Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Harimi, surnamed Ibn Jakina (14), a native 
of Baghdad and a celebrated poet: 

We have a shaikh, sprung from Rabia tal-Faras, who now plucks his beard through 
frenzy. May God send him back to prate at al-Mash&n (15), as he already struck him 
dumb in the diw&n. 

It must be here observed that al-Hariri pretended to draw his origin from 
Rabia tal-Faras (16), that he had a custom of plucking his beard when absorbed 
in thought, and that he inhabited al-Mashan in the neighbourhood of Basra.— 
Having returned to his native town, al-Hariri composed ten more Makdmas, and 
sent them (to Baghdad ), attributing, at the same time, the embarrassment and 
inability which he manifested in the diwan to the awful respect with which he ' 
had been overcome.—Al-Hariri has left some (other) fine works; such are the 
Durra tal-Ghawwds fi auhdm il-Khawdss (the pearl of the diver, being a treatise on the 
mistakes committed by persons of rank [in speaking Arabic]) (17); th eMulha tal-Irdb 
elegancies of grammar ) (18), a treatise in verse which he afterwards explained in a 
commentary; a diwdn, or collection of epistles, and a great number of poetical 
pieces besides those contained in his Makdmas. One of them offers a very fine 
thought and merits insertion (19). The following verses are given as his by Imad 
ad-din, in the Kharida : 

How many (were) the gazelles at Ilajir (20) which fascinated with their eyes! How 
many the noble minds struck with amazement by fair maidens ! How often did 
the graceful movements of a nymph, advancing with a stately gait, excite an ardent 
passion in (my) bosom ! How many were the pretty cheeks whose aspect induced the 
censurer (of my foolish love) to excuse me! How many pains combined to afflict my 
heart, when the ringlets of her I loved were unveiled and disclosed to sight! 
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Al-Hariri left some kasidas in which he made a frequent use of the rhetorical 
ornament called tajnis (alliteration ). It is related that he was dwarfish and ugh . 
a stranger who went to visit him for the purpose of learning something (of lux 
compositions ) from his own lips, could not dissemble his contempt when he saw 
him. Al-Hariri observed it, and the visitor having asked him to dictate some¬ 
thing to him, he replied : “ Write down as follows : 

‘ Thou art not the first nocturnal traveller whom moonlight has deceived (21), nor the 
* first pasture-searcher (of a nomadic tribe) who was pleased at the sight of the green 
‘ herbs which flourish on dung (22). Choose some one else, for lam like al-Moaidi: 
1 listen to what is said of me, but look not at me.’ ” 

These words covered the stranger with confusion and he hastened to withdraw. 
Al-Hariri was born, A. H. 446 (A. D. 1054-5), and he died at Basra, in the 
street of the Banu Haram, A. H. 516 (A. D. 1122-3); some say A.H. 515. He 
left two sons; Abu Mansur al-Jawaliki (23) said : “I was authorized to teach the 
“ Makdmas by Najm ad-din Abd Allah and the chief kddi of Basra, Dia al-Islam 
“ Obaid Allah (24), who had both received a similar authorisation from their fa- 
“ ther, the author of that production.”—Al-Hariri received the surname of al- 
Hardmi because he dwelt in the street of the Band Hardm. These people were 
an Arabian tribe which took up their residence in that street and it was called 
after them.— Hariri means a manufacture)' or seller of harir (silk). — Al-Mashdn is a 
village above Basra, abounding with date-trees and notorious for its unhealthiness: 
it was the native place of al Hariri’s family; it is said that he possessed there 
eighteen thousand date-trees and was a wealthy man. — The vizir Anushrewan 
held a high eminence hy his talents, his learning and his influence; he composed 
a small historical work entitled : Suddr Zamdn d-Futdr uaFutdr Zamdn is-Sudth 
(the great men of the times of relaxment, and relaxment of the times of great men , 
from which copious extracts are made by Imad ad-din al-Ispahani in his historv 
of the Seljuk dynasty, entitled : Nusra tal-Fitra wa osra tal-Fetra (succour against 
languor and asylum for the human race (?) ). This vizir died in the year 532 (A. 
D. I 137-8).—As for the person called Ibn Mandai, and whose real names were 
Abu ’l-Fath Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Bakhtyar Ibn Ali Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Jaafar al-Wasiti (native of IVdsit , he had a num¬ 
ber of distinguished men for disciples, and, amongst others, Abu Bakr al-Ha- 
zimi (25). He was born at Wasit in the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 51? 
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(June, A. D. 1123), and he died in the same city on the 8th of Shaaban, A. H. 
605 (Feb. A. D. 1209). —The name of al-Moaidi occurs in the proverb : Hear 
speak of al-Moaidi, but avoid seeing him, or, as it is sometimes expressed: Hear speak 
of al-Moaidi; that is better than to see him. Al-Mufaddal ad-Dubbi (26) states that 
this saying was first uttered by al-Mundir Ibn Ma is-Sama in addressing Shikka 
Ibn Dumra at-Tamimi ad-Darimi, of whom he had heard a great deal. On seeing 
him, he was so much struck by his ill looks that he made use of this expression, 
which thenceforward became proverbial. Shikka then made the following reply : 
“ Prince, mayest thou be preserved from every malediction (27)! men are not to be 
‘ 1 2 * 4 5 6 * * 9 chosen for their bodies like animals selected for slaughter ; to appreciate a man 
44 thou must examine the two smallest of his members; his heart and his tongue.” 
Al-Mundir highly admired his answer, as being a proof of his wisdom and his ta¬ 
lent for elegant expression. This proverb is employed when speaking of a man 
who bears a high reputation, but is deficient in personal appearance (28). The 
word Moaidi means descended from Maadd the son of Adndn; it is an adjective 
formed from the diminutive Moaid, which is itself formed regularly from Maadd, 
after suppressing a d. 


(1) Imad ad-din says, in the Kharlda, .MS. No. 1373, fol. 169), that AbQ ’l-KAsim Abd Allah, the son of 
al-Harlri, held an eminent post under government and inhabited Baghdad. 

(2) Literally: Wearing two tattered garments. I have already made the remark that, with the Arabs, two 
garments, an upper and a lower, formed a complete suit of clothes. 

:,3) The implements of travel: a staff, a cup for drinking, a long knife, a bag of provisions, and perhaps a 
cloak. 

(4) Literally: The obeying of whom is a booty. That is, all strive to obtain the opportunity of obeying 
him, as they would strive for a rich booty. 

(5) See vol. I. page 112. 

(6) The author here refers to the narration made by al-Harlri’s son. The intervening passage is a later 
addition. 

{7 > It may be perceived from this that the preceding passages are later additions, but they are certainly by 
the author himself. 

t8) This kadi was born at Rift, a town in Upper Egypt, whence his surname. He was distinguished for the 
great variety of the sciences which he cultivated and for the number of his works, one of which, containing 
the history of the philosophers ( Tdrikh al-BukamA), is very often cited by Abd T-Faraj in his Dynasties; 
an abridgment of it by az-Zuzeni is in the Bib. du Roi. Al-Kifti died A. H. 646 (A. D. 1248-9'. For an 
account of his life, see Fleischer’s Abulfedce Bistoria Anteislamica, pp. 234-5. 

(9) In some of the manuscripts,thisname is written SallAr j !A_.,and such is also the reading of the Kharida, 
in the notice on Zain al-Isl&m Abft’l-AbbSs Muhammad, one of al-Hariri’s sons. (MS. No. 1373,fol. 169 verso.' 
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(10) The following note, communicated to me by M. Reinaud, member of the Institute, contains some in¬ 
teresting remarks on the origin of the Makdmas: 

Hariri s’est peint dans ses MacAmas sous le nom de Harets fils de HemmAm. A 1’^gard d’Abou-Zeyd, qui 
joue le principal rdle dans cette longue suite de tableaus, ce n’Atait pas un personnage imaginaire; on a vu 
lc tcmoignage du fils dc Hariri, rapports par Ibn Khallekan. Hariri lui-mAmc s’est exprimA a cet Agard d’une 
maniere positive. II dit qu’Abou-Zeyd etait originaire de Saroudj en MAsopotamie ; que cette ville ayant etc 
prise de force par les chrAtiens, fut mise au pillage, que sa propre fille fut faite captive, et que, depouille de 
tout, il n’eut pas d’autre ressource que de prendre la fuite et de reeourir a la gAnArositA publique. Hariri fait 
ainsi parler Abou-Zeyd dans sa MacAma XLvm e , laquelle fut composAe la premiere de toutes (voy. l’edition de 
Hariri, par M. Silvestre de Sacy, pag. 870 et 871) : « Je suis un des anciens habitants de Saroudj; je vhais 
" au milieu de Tabondance et environne de la consideration publique. Tout-a-coup Dieu voulut que raa situa- 
» lion changeAt. Les Romains sont entrAs dans mon pays en ennemis furieux; ils ont fait les femmes captives 
» ct se sont emparAs de tous les biens. J’ai pris la fuite, et je me suis mis A implorer la gAnArositA de ehaeun, 
" apres avoir vu si souvent implorer la mienne. Maintenant il pese une charge sur moi, dont il me tarde de 
» me dAbarrasser. Ma fille est restAe captive entre les mains de I’ennemi, et je suis impatient de recueillir la 
a somme nAcessaire pour la racheter. » Dans la MacAma xtv e , Abou-Zeyd s’exprime ainsi: « Saroudj est ma 
» patrie; mais comment y retourner? L’ennemi y a Atabli sa demeure et s’y livre a tous les exces (voy. ibidem, 
» pag. 140). » D’un autre c<HA, un Acrivain arabe dit avoir entendu faire ce recit a Hariri : « I.’homme de 
» Saroudj est un scheyk eloquent et un esprit plein de ressources. Etant venu A Bassora, il entra un jour 
ii dans la mosquAe des benou Haram, et se mit a adresser la parole a un chacun, demandant des secours. I n des 
•i vAli de la ville Atait prAsent, et la mosquAe renfermait beaucoup de personnes de mArite. L’AlAgance qu’Abou- 
n Zeyd mettait dans scs discours, la facility qu’il avait a s exprimer sur tous les tons, les traits piquants dont il 
a assaisonnait ses paroles, frapperent les assistants d’admiration. Le soir de ce mAmc jour plusieurs personnes 
» distinguAes de la ville s’Alant rAunies chez moi, je temoignai iron Atonnement du talent singulier dont ce 
» mendiant faisait preuve. La-dessus les diverses personnes de I’assemblAe se mirent A raconter ce qu’elles avaient 
« eu chacune occasion de voir dans les autres mosquAes de Bassora; Abou-Zeyd les avait parcourues succes- 
» sivement, chaque fois sous un costume different et chaque fois employant un artifice nouveau FrappA d’un 
» fait si singulier, je me mis la nuit mAme A composer sur ce modele ma premiere MacAma. qui eut un sucres 
ii extraordinaire. »— (Voy. l’Adition de Hariri, par M. de Sacv, pag. 863.) — Or les Romains dont parle Hariri 
ne sont pas autres que les Francs ou guerriers d’Occident qui avaient pris part A la premiere croisade et qui 
ne tarderentpas A s’emparer de Saroudj. Void ce que raeonte Ibn Alatir, dans son Kamel al-Tevarykh, sous 
I’annAc 494 (1101): « Les Franes se rendent maltres dc la ville de Saroudj en MAsopotamie. PrAcAdemment 
■■ les Francs s’Ataient emparAs de la ville d'^desse.a la suite d’une invitation des habitants eux-mAmes. En effet. 

» la plupart des habitants Ataient de race armAnienne, et il n’v avait parmi eux qu’un petit nombre de Musul- 
i' mans. Cette annAe, Socman rassembla dans Saroudj une troupe considerable de Turcomans et se disposa ,i atta- 
>’ quer les Francs. Ceux-ci s'avancerent A sa rencontre. On en vint aux mains au mois de rebi premier (janvier 
>1 1101), et Socman fut mis en fuite. Apres la dAfaite des Musulmans, les Francs se porterent vers Saroudj et en 
" entreprirent le siAge. La ville ayant AtA prise, un grand nombre des habitants furent mis a mort; les femme- 
• furent faites esclaves et leurs biens pillAs; il ne se sauva que les personnes qui s'Ataient dArobAes au danger 
» par la fuite » 

(11) SI. de Sacy, in his translation of Ibn KhallikAn’s life of al-Harlri (see Chrestomathie, tom. III. p. 175 . 
and his edition of the Makdmas, introduction, p. xv), considers the word Sadriya as the equivalent of Sadr 
al-lsldm, which title he renders by chef du clergy musulman. As the Moslims have no established clergy. 1 
hesitate adopting his opinion, and the following extract from the Kharlda, in which the author. Imad 
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ad-dtn, speaks for himself, may serve to fix the real meaning of the word: “ In the year 886 (A. D. 1161) 1 
“ met AbO ’1-Abbfts Muhammad, the son of al-Kftsim al-Har!ri, and surnamed Zain al-Islam ( ornament of 
“ Islamism), at al-Mash&n ; and I read under him forty of his father’s 1Wakdmas. He was a man of merit 
“ and spoke with elegance and fluency. I was (then) employed in the Sadriydt” —(this word is the plural of 
Sadriya) —“ as lieutenant of the vizir Aftn ad-din, and, as this son of al-Har!ri was extremely modest and 
“ reserved, I had to employ a stratagem in order to induce him to come to me. As he had omitted to pay up 
“ the full amount of his land-tax, I sent him a summons, and,when he appeared before me, I forgave him the 
“ debt and said: ‘My object was merely to bring you here and make your acquaintance,’ etc.”—(MS. 
No. 1373, fol. 169 v.) From this it appears that the Sadriya was a court of justice, and that one of its attri¬ 
butions was to pursue the recovery of arreared taxes. I may add that the first magistrate of the Ottoman 
empire is called the Sadr-R&m, and one of his prerogatives is to take cognizance of all causes in which the 
pecuniary interests of the state are concerned.—See d’Ohsson’s Tableau general de VEmpire othoman, tom.IV, 
page 838. 

(12) M. de Sacy has rendered the word munshi by dcrivain-rddacteur. Such, persons were employed by 
government to draw up the official correspondence, etc.—Al-Harlri did not here indicate his real profession, 
which was that of Sdhib al-Khabar, or government spy. He exercised these functions at Basra, as we learn 
from Imad ad-dln; (Khartda, MS. No. 1373, fol. 169.) He corresponded directly with the diwan of the khalif 
at Baghdad, and probably, like the postmaster, who acted also in the same capacity, he kept an eye on the 
conduct of the provincial governor. 

1.13) Any person who reads the long extracts from al-Hariri’s poems and epistles given in the Khartda , 
must come to the conviction that he was fully capable of composing the Mahdmas. I may be allowed to 
add that I consider the Mahdmas as the most elegantly written and the most amusing work in the Arabic 
language. 

(14) See vol. I. page 171, note (2). 

(18) “ MSshin was a place in the dependencies of Baghdad to which persons were banished who had in- 
“ curred the displeasure of the sovereign.”—Abb '1-FedA’s Annals, year 818. See also Chrestomatliie, 
tom. III. p. 180. 

(16) C’est Rdbia, fils de Modhar.—Voy. Spec. hist. Ar. ed. White, p. 47; et Eichhorn, Monum. antiquis. 
hist. Ar. p. 120.—(Note de M. de Sacy.) 

(17) A long extract from this excellent philological work has been given by M. de Sacy in his Anthologie 
Grammaticale. 

(18) M. de Sacy has inserted an extract of the Mulha, with the commentary, in the Anthologie Gramma¬ 
ticale. Some chapters of the commentary are excellent. 

(19) The piece consists of three lines, but it does not seem to me fit for translation. 

(20) See vol. II. page 437. 

(21) That is: Who has taken moonlight for day; who was deceived by appearances. 

(22) Such herbage has a fair appearance, but is worthless as food for cattle. 

(23) His life is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(24) AI-Hariri had therefore three sons: Abd Allah ( see note( 1) ), Muhammad (see note (9) ), and Obaid 
Allah. 

(28) The life of al-Hkzimi is given by Ibn Khallikbn. 

(26) His life will be found in this work. 

(27) See Pococke’s Specimen hist. Arab. p. 87. 

(28) See Freytag’s Meidanii Proverbia, tom. 1. p. 223, where the anecdote of al-Mundir and Shikka is 
more fully related. 
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ABU AHMAD AL-KASIM AS-SHAHROZURI. 

Abu Ahmad al-Kasim Ibn al-Muzaffar Ibn Ali Ibn al-Kasim as-Shahrozuri, 
the father of the kddi 'l-Khafikain Abu Bakr Muhammad, of al-Murtada Abu Mu- 580 
hammad Abd Allah, and of Abu Mansur al-Muzaffar, was the progenitor of the 
Shahrozuri family which gave so many k&dis of that surname to Syria, Mosul, and 
Mesopotamia. He acted for some time as hdkim(\) in the city of Arbela,and passed 
also some time at Sinjar in the discharge of the same functions. A number of 
his sons and grand-children, all pre-eminently distinguished for learning and per¬ 
sonal worth, attained the highest posts under government, and merited the special 
favour of (their) sovereigns; they acted as hdkims or as kddis, and their reputation 
rendered them the marked object of general favour; such were his grandson, the 
kddi Kamal ad-din Muhammad, and his great grandson Muhi ad-din, the son of 
Kamal ad-din. We shall give notices on these two in a subsequent part of this 
work. The descendants of al-Kasim form a numerous body, and they have con¬ 
tinued, till this day, to be the kddis of Mosul and the most eminent persons of 
the city. He visited Baghdad more than once, and the hdfiz Abu Saad as-Samani 
has spoken of him in the Kildb az-Zail (supplement to the history of Baghdad). 

The same writer has also noticed him twice in the Kitdb al-Ansdb; the first time 
under the word al-Irbili, where he says : “ And it,” meaning Arbela, “ has 
“ produced a number of learned men, one of whom was the kddi Abu Ahmad al- 
“ Kasim as-Shahrozuri;” to which he adds that he belonged to the tribe of 
Shaiban. The second time he speaks of him is under the head of as-Shah- 
Roztmr, where he mentions also his son the kddi ’l-Khdfikain with high com¬ 
mendation. Ibn al-Mustaufi notices him in the History of Arbela, and inserts 
therein some of his poetry from which we select the following lines : 

My desires extend beyond as-Suha and az-ZubAna (2) ; the object of my wishes is 
high exalted and admits not my approach (3). I shall continue in toil and anxietv till 
time is no more or till my life has ceased. 

Having found the same verses in as-Samani’s Zail and attributed by him to the 
kddi ’l-Khdfikain , I am unable to declare which of the two was their author. 
Al-Kasim died at Mosul, A. H. 489 (A. D. 1096), and was interred in the 
vol. u. 63 
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funeral chapel bearing his name and situated near the mosque erected by his 
ancestor Abu ’1-Hasan Ibn Farghan (4).—His son Abd Allah al-Murtada, the 
author of theMausiliyan Kasida (vol. II. p. 29), was the father of Kamal ad-din.— 
As for the Kddi ' l-Khafikain , as-Samani says of him that he studied the science 
(of the law ) under Abu Ishak as-Shirazi (vol. I. p. 9) and that he acted as kddi in 
a number of towns; he travelled to Irak, Khorasan, and al-Jibal (Persian Irak), 
where he received by oral transmission a great quantity of Traditions, some of 
which he communicated to as-Samani himself. He was born at Arbela, A. H. 
453 (A. D. 1061-3) or 454; he died at Baghdad in the month of the first Jii- 
mada, A. H. 538 (Nov.-Dee. A. D. 1143), and was interred at the Abrez Gate. 
The title of Kddi ’l-Khafikain (kddi of the East and West) was given to him in con¬ 
sequence of his having exercised the functions of that office in a great number 
of towns.—His brother Abu Mansur al-Muzaffar is thus noticed by as-Samani, 
in his Zail: “He was born at Arbela and brought up at Mosul, whence he re- 
“ moved to Baghdad,and studied under the shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi. He 
“ then returned-to Mosul, and, at a very advanced period of life, he accepted the 
“ post of kddi at Sinjar although he had lost his sight (5).—I asked him the year 
“ of his birth, and he informed me that he was born in the month of the latter 
“ Jumada, or of Rajab,- A.H. 457 (May-June, A.D. 1065), at Arbela.’’ He does 
not indicate the year of his death.— Shahrozdiri means belonging to Shahrozur, a 
large town which is now counted among the dependencies of Arbela; it was 
built by Zur, the son of ad-Dahhak (6). Shahrozur signifies in Persian, the city 
of Zur; al-Iskander (Alexander) Zu ’1-Karnain died there on his return from the 
East (7); I asked a native of the place about his tomb, and he informed me that 
a tomb did exist there, called the Tomb of al-Iskander, but that the inhabitants 
did not know who this person was. It is a city of great antiquity. The Kha- 
tib (vol. I. page 75) says, in his History of Baghdad, that al-Iskander made 
Madain Kisra ( Ctesiphon ) his residence, and that he continued to inhabit that 
390 city till his death; his coffin was then transported to Alexandria, because his mo¬ 
ther was dwelling there, and he was interred near her (8). 


d) Hakim is a general name for magistrates of every rank. 

(2) As-Suha is a small star in the tail of the Greater Bear; it is marked £ in Flamsteed’s Celestial Atlas. 
The Arabs give the name of the two Zubdnas to the stars « and p of the Balance. 
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(3 He means the Divinity. 

(4) One of the manuscripts has the ancestor of, and I acknowledge that the test seems to me corrupted, 
as I read in the Kdmtis: Farghan; an ancestor of Abd’l-Hasan al-Mausili (of Mosul), the traditionist. 

(5) See the observations of our author in pages 33 and 34 of this volume. 

(6) Zohdk or adrDahhdk, as the Arabs pronounce the name, was the tyrant who makes so conspicuous a 
figure in the fabulous history of ancient Persia. 

1 7) Alexander the Great died at Babylon, as is well known. 

.81 Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great, never inhabited Alexandria, and she lost her life in Mace¬ 
donia, eight years after the death of her son. 


IBN FIRRO AS-SHAT1BI. 

Abu Muhammad al-Kasim Ibn Firro lbn Abi ’1-Kasim Kalaf Ibn Ahmad ar- 
Roaini as-Shatibi ad-Darir ( the blind) al-Mukri ( the teacher of the A’oran-readings , 
is the author of the kasida on the Koran -readings, named by him Hirz al-Amdni iva 
Wajh at-Tah&ni (Wishes accomplished, and open congratulations (1)), consisting of 
one thousand one hundred and seventy-three verses, and displaying in its com¬ 
position the utmost ingenuity. It is the main authority on which the Koran- 
readers of this age rely, in their instructions to pupils, and very few persons un¬ 
dertake to study the readings till they have learned this poem by heart and mas¬ 
tered its meaning. It is fdled with extraordinary allusions, obscure and subtle 
indications, and I do not believe that any work of a similar kind was ever pro¬ 
duced before. He is declared to have said: “ No one will read this kasida of 
“ mine without Almighty God’s permitting him to derive profit from it; for I 
“ composed it purely and simply with the view of serving Almighty God.” He 
composed also another kasida of five hundred verses and rhyming in d , from 
which, if learned by heart, a complete acquaintance is obtained with the contents 
of Lbn Abd al-Barr’s Tamhid (2;. Ibn Firro was learned in the reading and in¬ 
terpretation of the Book of God (the Koran), and pre-eminent by his knowledge of 
the Traditions relative to the Prophet; when pupils read to him out of the Sahih 
of al-Bukhari, or that of Muslim, or the Muwatta (of Mdlik \ he would correct the 
text of their copies from memory, and indicate the necessary vowels and diaeri- 
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deal points, wherever their presence was required. In grammar and philology 
he stood unrivalled; in the interpretation of dreams he displayed great skill; 
in all his conduct he was actuated by the purest motives, and his deeds, like his 
words, proceeded from a heart devoted to God. He read the Koran, according to 
the different readings, under Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Abi ’1-Aasi an-Nafri (3), and under Abu ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Hudail al-Andalusi; he learned Traditions from Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Yusuf Ibn Saada(4), Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-Rahim al-Khazraji, 
Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn Hudail, the hdfiz Abu ’I-Hasan Ibn an-Nima (5), and others. A 
great number of persons studied under him with profit, and I met in Egypt 
with many of his former pupils. In his discourse he avoided prolixness; never, 
on any occasion, did he pronounce a word without necessity, and he never took 
his seat to teach the readings of the Koran without being in a state of purity (6), 
and assuming an air of dignified gravity and profound humility. When suffering 
under a severe illness, he neither complained nor uttered a groan, and, being 
asked how he was, he replied : “ In health,” without adding another word. 
One of his disciples recited some verses to me and said : ‘ 1 Our shaikh frequently 
“ repeated them; they form an enigma the word of which is bier.” I asked him 
if they were the shaikh’s, and he replied that he did not know. Some time after¬ 
wards, I met with them in the diwdn of the khatib Yahya Ibn Salama al-Haskafi, a 
person whose life will be found in this work. These verses are : 

Do you know an object to which one similar exists in the sky (7) ? When it moves 
forward, people utter loud exclamations. When we meet it, it bears a burden and is 
borne as one, and every chief who may ride on it is a prisoner. It incites to piety, and 
yet it is avoided; it admonishes mankind, and yet they shun it. [When it visits a house,) 
it was not called for through a wish for its presence, but it comes unwelcome to the 
person visited. 

As-Shatibi was born towards the end of A. H. 538 (June, A. D. 1444), and, 
at a very early age he officiated as khatib (preacher ) in his native town. He 
came to Egypt in the year 572 (A. D. 1176-7) and said on arriving : “ I know 
“ by heart enough of the sciences to load a camel so heavily that, if a single leaf 
“ more were added, it could not support the burden.” He lodged at the house 
of al-Kadi ’1-Fadil (vol. II. p. Ill) who appointed him professor of Koran- 
891 reading, grammar, and philology. He died on Sunday, the 28th of the latter 
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Jumada, A. H. 590 (June, A. D. 1194), a little later than the hour of the af¬ 
ternoon prayer, and was interred on the Monday following in the funeral chapel 
of al-Kadi ’1-Fadil. I have frequently visited his tomb, which is situated in the 
Lesser Karafa Cemetery. The prayer was said over his grave by Abu Ishak al- 
Iraki ( vol. I. p. 12), the khatib of the Great Mosque of Old Cairo.— Firro signifies 
iron in the Latin language of the non-Moslim inhabitants of Spain.— Roaini means 
descended from ZA Roain, who was one of the princes of Yemen; a great num¬ 
ber of persons have drawn their surnames from this ancestor.— Shdtibi means 
belonging to Sh&tiba (Xativa), a large city with a strong citadel in the east of Spain, 
which has produced many men eminent for learning. It fell into the power of 
the Franks on one of the last ten days of Ramadan, A. H. 645 (end of January, 
A. D. 1248).—Some say that as-Shatibi’s name was Muhammad and his sur¬ 
name Abu ’1-K.asim, but I found his name written Abu Muhammad al-Kasim in 
different ijdzas (licences to teach and certificates of capacity ) granted to him by his 
masters. 


(1) Literally: Custodia votorum et facies gralulationum. 

(2) The life of lbn Abd al-Barr is given in this work —In the 8th vol. of the Notices et Extraits, M.de Sa< \ 
has given a notice on the Aklla or Raiya, another poem of lbn Firro’s, on the orthography of the Koran. 

(3) Al-Makkari mentions this an-Nafri in his notice on lbn Firro. See MS. No. 704, fol. 160. 

(4) Abd Allah Muhammad lbn Ytisuf lbn Saada was an inhabitant of Xativa, but his ancestors dwelt in \a- 

lencia. Having received lessons in his native place from many men distinguished for learning, he travelled 
to the western provinces of Spain for the same purpose. In A.H. 620 (A.D. 1126) he journeyed to the East, 
and there cultivated jurisprudence and other branches of knowledge. He made the pilgrimage in the follow¬ 
ing year, and on his return to Egypt, he frequented the society of Abd Tahir lbn AOf ( see page 197, note (2 , 
of this vol.), as-Silafi (vol. /. page 86) and other illustrious doctors. In the year S26 (A. D. 1131-2; he 
returned to Murcia with a vast slock of information in the Traditions, Koran-reading, Koranic interpretation, 
law, philology and scholastic theology. He had an inclination for SOfism. Being appointed member of the 
town-council and preacher at the great mosque of Murcia, he began to teach the Traditions and 

jurisprudence, and he exercised the functions of kddi in the same city till the downfal of the Almoravides. 
He then passed to the kadiship of Xativa, and taught Traditions not only there, but in Murcia and Valencia, 
in which places also he filled the office of khatib, or public preacher. Previously to this, he had taught Tra¬ 
ditions at Almeria. He died at Xativa on the last day of Zfi T-Hijja, A. H. 863 (Sept. A. D. 1170), leaving 
one single work On quite an original plan and entitled ^11 iJLj)d! He was 

born in tlie month of Ramadan, A. H. 496 (June-July, A D. 1103).—(Al-Makkari; MS. No. 704, fol. 187. 

(8) The name of lbn an-Nima is mentioned by al-Makkari. MS. No. 704, fol. 160 recto. 

(6) That is: In the state of bodily purity which is required of every Moslim when he proceeds to sav his 
prayers. 

(7) Part of the constellation of the Greater Bear is called an-Naash (the bier ) by the Arabs. 
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ABU DULAF AL-IJLI. 

Abu Dulaf al-Kasim Ibn Isa Ibu Idris Ibn Makil Ibn Omair Ibn Shaikh Ibn 
Moawia IbnKhozai Ibn Abd al-Ozza Ibn Dulaf Ibn Jushm Ibn Kais Ibn Saad Ibn Ijl 
Ibn Lujaim Ibn Saab Ibn AH Ibn Bakr Ibn Wail Ibn Kasit Ibn Hinb Ibn Afsa Ibn 
Domii Ibn Jadila Ibn Asad Ibn Rabia Ibn Nizar Ibn Saad Ibn Adnan al-Ijli was 
one of al-Mamun’s generals, and served also that khalif’s successor, al-Motasim, 
in the same capacity. We have already mentioned his name in the life of al- 
Akawwak (vol. II. p. 290), with some verses composed by that poet in his praise, 
and we have observed (vol. II. p. 101) that Abu Muslim al-Khorasani had been 
brought up under the care of (Isa Ibn Makil, the brother of Idris,) Abu Dulaf’s 
grandfather. The life of the emir Abu Nasr Ali Ibn Makula, the author of the 
Ikmdl and one of Abu Dulaf’s descendants, has also been given in this work 
''vol. II. p. 248). Abu Dulaf was a spirited, noble, and generous chief, highly 
extolled for his liberality, courageous and enterprising, noted for his victories 
and his beneficence; men distinguished in literature and the sciences derived 
instruction from his discourse, and his talent was conspicuous even in the art of 
vocal music. Amongst the works which he composed are the following : the 
Kitdb al-Buzdt wa ’s-Said (on falcons and game),i the Kitdb as-Saldh (on weapons), 
the Kitdb an-Nuzah\on agreeable country retreats), and the Kitdb Sidsa tal-Muluk (on 
the policy of princes). His praises were celebrated, in kasidas of the greatest 
beauty, by Abu Tammam at-Tai (vol. I. page 348), and by Bakr Ibn an-Nattali 
vol. I. p. 399); the latter said of him : 

O thou who pursuest the study of alchemy, the great alchemy (the philosopher’s stone ) 
consists in praising the son of Isa. Was there but one dirhem in the world, thoif 
wouldst obtain it by this means. 

It is stated that, for these two verses, Abu Dulaf gave Ibn an-Nattah ten 
thousand dirhems. The poet then ceased visiting him for some time and em¬ 
ployed the money in the purchase of a village (or estate) on the river Obolla. He 
afterwards went to see him and addressed him in these words : 


Thanks to thee, I have purchased an estate on the Obolla, crowned by a pavilion 
erected in marble. It has a sister beside it which is,now on sale, and you have 
always money to bestow. 
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“ How much, ” said Abu Dulaf, “ is the price of that sister?” The poet 
answered : “Ten thousand dirhems.” Abu Dulaf gave him the money and said : 

“ Recollect that the Obolla is a large river, with many estates situated on it, 592 
4 ‘ and that each of these sisters has another at her side; so, if thou openest 
4 4 such a door as that, it will lead to a breach between us. Be content then 
44 with what thou hast now got, and let this be a point agreed on.”—The poet 
then offered up prayers for his welfare and withdrew. Abu Bakr Muham¬ 
mad Ibn Hashim, one of the Khdlidites ( vol. I. p. 557) imitated the idea of the 
first passage (here cited) in the following lines : 

The poets are convinced that their hopes in thee are safe from the strokes of despair. 
Alchemy is a false science for all other mortals whom we know, but not for them. 

Thou givest them money in bags when they bring thee words on paper. 

Abu Dulaf, having encountered some Kurds who were intercepting travellers 
in the province under his rule, struck one (camel-)rider through with his lance 
and the point entered into the body of another who was sitting behind him : he 
thus killed them both at a stroke. Ibn an-Nattah took this occasion for com¬ 
posing the following verses : 

On the day of battle when his spear (1), which thou never seest blunted, pierced 
through two riders, people said : “ Wonder not at that; were his lance a mile long, it 
“ would pierce through a mile’s length of riders ! ” 

Abu Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn Abi Fatn Salih, a mawla to the Hashimide familv, 
was dark complexioned, dwarfish, and very poor. His wife once said to him: 44 1 
44 see, my man! that the star of literature has set and that its arrow has missed 
44 the mark; take then thy sword, spear, and bow, and go forth with the others 
44 to the wars; God may perhaps grant thee a share of booty.” In reply, he 
recited the following verses : 

What can induce thee to advise such an extravagance to a man like me?—to oblige 
me to bear arms and hear warriors in armour order me to halt! Dost thou suppose 
me one of those men of death who from morn to eve aspire after destruction ? When 
death approaches another, I observe it with horror ; how then could I go and face it 
myself ? Dost thou think that single combats with the foe are my passion, and that mv 
bosom contains the heart of Abu Dulaf (2) ? 

Abu Dulaf heard of this, and sent him a thousand dinars.—The profusion of 
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Abu Dulaf in his donations involved him in debt, and the circumstance having 
become public, one of these solicitors went into his presence and said : 

0 lord of gifts and donations 1 0 thou of the open countenance and the open hand ! 
I am told that thou art in debt; increase then its amount and discharge what I owe. 

Abu Dulaf made him a present and discharged his debt. A poet went in to 
him one day and recited these lines : 

When God entrusted thy hand with the distribution of favours, he knew ( that he 
would be well served). 0 Abu Dulaf! never have the two ( recording angels) written no 
in the register of thy words, though often it be written in those of other mortals. Thou 
hast rivalled in beneficence the rapid winds ( which bear rain to the regions of the earth) ■ 
and when they cease to blow, thou ceasest not to give. 

The poems composed in his praise are very numerous; he himself composed 
some good poetry, from which I should transcribe passages were it not my desire 
to avoid prolixity. He completed the building of the city of al-Karaj (in Persian 
Irdk ) which had been commenced by his father, and it became the residence of 
his tribe, family, and children. Whilst he was staying there, a poet (said by 
some to have been Mansur Ibn Badan, and by others, Bakr Ibn an-Nattah) re¬ 
cited to him a eulogy, but did not obtain a recompense equal to his expectations; 
he therefore departed, reciting this verse : 

t»93 Let me go and travel over the deserts of the earth ; for al-Karaj is not the whole 

world, neither is KAsim (Abu Dulaf) the human race ! 

Similar to this are the following lines by another poet, but I am unable to 
state which of them copied the other : 

If you resume your wonted generosity, it will be, as before, your obedient slave. If 
you will not, the earth is large; you are not all the human race, neither is KhorAsAn 
the world. 

I have since found these last verses in as-Samani’s Zail, in the article on Abu 
’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Balkhi; he there says : “ The following 
“ lines were recited to me at Daurak (3) by the kddi Ali Ibn Muhammad al- 
“ Balkhi; he gave them as the words of the emir Abu ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Mun- 
“ takhib, and he may have possibly heard them from the lips of that person.” 
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Here he inserts the verses.—It is related that when Abu Dulaf returned from al- 
Karaj, the emir Ali Ibn Isa Ibn Mahan prepared a repast on a most magnificent 
scale, and invited him to partake of it; but a poet, who then went to Ali’s house 
and was refused admittance by the porter, awaited the passage of Abu Dulaf and 
handed him a palm-leaf, on which were inscribed these words: 

If you meet him (AM Dulaf) fingering carelessly, say: “ You come from al-Karaj, 
“ with one thousand horsemen, to a feast. After that, let not other men be reproached 
“ for acts of baseness.” 

Abu Dulaf immediately returned, swearing that he would neither enter the 
house nor eat a morsel of that dinner. I have read in a compilation of anecdotes 
that the name of this poet was Abbad Ibn al-Harish, and that the repast was 
given at Baghdad.—I read in another compilation that, when Abu Dulaf was 
suffering from the malady of which he died, his indisposition became so grave 
that the public were refused admittance into his presence. It happened, how¬ 
ever, that, one day, feeling much better, he asked the chamberlain what appli¬ 
cants might he then at the palace-door, and was informed that ten sharifs ( des¬ 
cendants of Muhammad ) from Khorasan had been waiting many days, without 
being able to enter. He immediately sat up on his bed and having sent for them, 
he received them with great politeness, and asked them the news of their 
country, what might be their private circumstances, and the motive of their visit. 
The replied that, being in narrow circumstances and hearing of his generous 
character, they had come to apply to him. On this, he ordered his treasurer to 
bring in one of the money-chests, and having taken out of it twenty bags, con¬ 
taining each one thousand pieces of gold, he gave two of them to each of his vi¬ 
sitors, with an additional sum for their travelling expenses home. “ Touch not 
“ the hags,” said he, “ till you arrive in safety and join your families; here is 
“ a sum to defray your journey. But, let each of you write for me a note, stat- 
“ ing that he is the son of such a one, the son of such a one, etc., the son of 
“ Ali Ibn Abi Talib, by Fatima, the daughter of the Apostle of God. Let him 
“ then add these words : ‘ 0 Apostle of God! I was suffering from distress and 
“ ‘ misery in my native town, and I went to Abu Dulaf al-Ijli who gave me two 
“ ‘ thousand pieces of gold through respect for thee and through the desire 
“ ‘ of conciliating thy favour, hoping thus to procure thy intercession.’ ” 
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Each of the sharifs wrote out a note in these terms and delivered it to him. 
He then directed by his will that, when he died, the person who arranged 
his corpse for burial should place these papers in his winding-sheet, so that 
he might present them to the Apostle of God. Another proof of his respect 
to the family of Ali is given in a relation of what passed one day between 
him and his son: he happened to say that whosoever did not carry to the 
utmost pitch his attachment to the family of Ali was conceived in fornication ; 
on which his son observed that, for himself, he did not hold such principles: 
“ There is a good reason for that,” said the father; “ when thy mother con- 
094 “ ceived thee, I had not given her time to perform the istibrd(U).” The authen¬ 
ticity of this anecdote is best known to God. A number of historical writers 
give the following narration as having been made by Dulaf, the son of Abu 
Dulaf: “I saw in a dream a person come towards me and say: ‘ The emir requires 
‘ ‘ ‘ thy presence.’ I went with him and he took me into a deserted and miserable 
‘ ‘ house with blackened walls, roofless and without doors : he led me up a flight 
1 ‘ of stairs and made me enter into a garret, of which the walls bore the marks of 
1 ‘ fire, and the floor was strewed with ashes : I there beheld my father, quite 
“ naked(5) and leaning his head on his knees; he said to me in an interrogative 
“ tone : ‘ Dulaf ? ’ and I replied ‘Dulaf; ’ on which he repeated these verses 

‘ Tell our family, and conceal it not from them, what we have met with in the nar- 
‘ row tomb (6). We have been questioned as to all our deeds ; O pity my desolation 
‘ and my sufferings ! ’ 

“ He here said: ‘ Dost thou understand me?’ and l answered ‘ Yes; ’ and he 
‘ ‘ then recited as follows : 

‘ If, after death, we were left (inpeace), death would be a repose for all living beings; 

‘ but when we die, we are raised up again and questioned respecting all we ever did.’ 

“ ‘ Dost thou understand me?” I answered: ‘ Yes;’ and awoke.” Abu Dulaf 
died at Baghdad, A. H. 226 (A. D. 840-1); some say, A. H. 225.— Dulaf is a 
proper name, and, as it combines this quality to that of being formed, with some 
alteration, from another word, it belongs to the second declension (7). The word 
from which it is derived is ddlif (lente incedens ).—We have already explained the 
word Ijli (vol. I. page 191).— Obolla is the name of an ancient town at four 
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parasangs from Basra; it is now included in the district of that eitv. It is, 
as we have said of Shib Bawwdn and other places, in the life of Adud ad-Dawlat 
(vol. II. p. 484), an earthly paradise and one of the four most delightful spots in 
the world.— Al-Karaj is a city of al-Jabal, between Ispahan and Hamadan.— 
Al-Jabal is an extensive territory between Irak and Khorasan; the common people 
call it Irdk al-Ajam (the Irdk of the Persians or Persian Irdk). It contains some 
large cities, such as Hamadan, Ispahan, ar-Rai and Zanjan. 


(1) I read a; not 

(2) Literally: That my heart contains the breast of AbO Dalaf. A similar peculiarity of the Arabic idiom 
would allow us to say: My shoe cannot enter my foot, in place of my foot cannot enter my shoe.—See on this 
subject M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie, tom. II. p. 399. 

(3) Daurak, the Dorak or Felahi of our maps, is a town of Persia, in the province of KhOzestkn. It lies 
about seventy-five miles south of Shuster. 

(4) When a man purchases a female slave, it is not lawful for him to cohabit with her till she has had her 
next ensuing monthly indisposition. The waiting for this term is called istibrd ( purification, or more exactly, 
waiting for purification). The end proposed in this regulation is, that it may be ascertained whether con¬ 
ception has not already taken place in the womb, in order that the issue may not be doubtful.—(Hamilton’s 
Hedaya, vol. IV. p 103.) 

(8) The correct reading is 

(6) The word here rendered by tomb is barzakh. It signifies, the interval between this world and the next, 
or between death and the resurrection. See Sale’s note on this word; Koran, surat 23, verse 102, and his 
preliminary discourse, sect. IV. 

(7) See M. de Sacy's Grammaire arabe, tom. I. p. 408 of the second edition. 


KABUS IBN WUSHMAGHIR. 

Shams al-Maali (the sun of exalted qualities) Abu ’l-Hasan Kabus al-Jili, the son 
of Abu Tahir Wushmaghir (1), the son of Ziar (2), the son of Wardan Shah, 
emir of Jurjan and Tabarestan, is spoken of in these terms by ath-Thaalibi (v. II. 
page 129), in the Yatima : “I shall conclude this section by mentioning the 
“ greatest of princes, the star of the age, the source of justice and beneficence; 
“ one in whose person Almighty God hath united power and learning, the gift 
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“ of wisdom and the plenitude of authority.” Further on, he says: “And 
“ amongst the best known of the pieces attributed to him are the following .- 


‘ 0 thou who reproachest us with our misfortunes ! knowest thou not that adversity 
‘ wars only with the truly great ? Hast thou not observed that putrid corpses float on 
‘ the surface of the sea, whilst the pearls dwell in its lowest depths ? If we have be- 
‘ come the sport of Fortune—if we have suffered from her protracted cruelty, recollect 
‘ that in the heavens are stars without number, but only the sun and the moon suffer 
4 an eclipse.’ 

89S ‘ Each time thy memory bursts upon my mind, it excites my love to flame, and I feel 

4 its thrill in my heart. Every member of my body contains a portion of that love, and 
4 they might be said to have become hearts.’ ” 


The author quotes also a quantity of passages from his prose compositions. 
Kabus wrote a most beautiful hand, and when the Sdhib Ibn Abbad (vol. I. 
page 212) saw pieces in his handwriting, he used to say : ‘ ‘ This is either the 
4< writing of Kabus or the wing of a peacock;” and he would then recite these 
verses of al-Mutanabbi’s: 

In every heart is a passion for his handwriting; it might be said that the ink which 
he employed was [a cause of) love. His presence is a comfort for every eye, and his ab¬ 
sence an affliction. 


The emir Kabus ruled over Jurjan and the neighbouring provinces, as did his 
father before him; his (grand father died in the month of Muharram, A. H. 337 
(July-Aug., A. D. 948) at Jurjan. Then ( after the death of MenAtcheher, the son of 
KdMis) , the empire of Jurjan fell into the possession of another family (3); but 
it would be long to relate the history of these events. Kabus came to the throne 
in the month of Shaaban, A. H. 388 (4). The kingdom of Jurjan had passed to 
his father on the death of Merdawij Ibn Ziar, his father’s brother. This Mer- 
dawij was a powerful and aspiring prince; Imad ad-Dawlat Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn 
Buwaih (vol. II. p. 332) had served under him as commander in chief, and this 
circumstance mainly contributed to raise him to a throne (5).—Kabus was an 
honour and ornament to the world, but, with all his noble qualities and political 
foresight, the cup of his ( domination ) was ungrateful to the taste ; no one felt se¬ 
cure from the outbursts of his violence and severity; the least slip was requited 
with bloodshed, and, in his anger, he never thought of mercy. The ferocity 
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of his character at length discontented all minds and alienated all hearts; the 
principal officers of his army conspired to depose him and submit no longer to 
his orders, and, as he happened at that time to be absent from Jurjan at a camp 
near one of his fortresses, these proceedings escaped his observation. He did 
not become aware of their design till they came to arrest him and plundered 
him of his treasures and his horses; but the band of chosen adherents who 
then accompanied him made so brave a defence that the conspirators returned 
to Jurjan. Having taken possession of the city, they dispatched a messenger to 
his son Abu Mansur Menutcheher, who was then in Tabaristan, requiring him 
to come without delay and receive their homage as sovereign. He set out im¬ 
mediately, and, on his arrival, they promised to acknowledge his authority pro¬ 
vided he dethroned his father. Apprehensive that the empire might escape from 
the hands of his family if he rejected their offers, he felthimself obliged to comply, 
and the emir Kabus, perceiving the turn which affairs had taken, retired with 
his adherents to the neighbourhood of Bastam, where he resolved to await the 
result. When the mutineers were informed of this movement, they forced his son 
Menutcheher to march out with them, that they might expel their former master 
from the place of his retreat. On arriving there, the son had an interview with 
the father, and, after much weeping and lamentation on both sides, he offered to 
stand up in defence of his parent against every enemy, though it cost him his 
life. Kabus perceived, however, that such a proceeding would be of no use, and 
feeling that he could not have a better successor than his son, he delivered the 
royal signet into his hands, with the request that he himself might be treated with 
kindness whilst he remained in the bonds of life ; and it was therefore agreed on 
between them that he should reside in a certain castle till he reached the term 
of his existence. After the removal of Kabus to the place of his detention, the 
son proceeded to load the troops with favours, but so apprehensive were thev 
of the father’s coming again into power that they never rested till thev effected 
his death. He was murdered, A.H. 403 (A.D. 1012-3) and interred outside the 
city of Jurjan. It is said that, on his imprisonment in the castle, they refused 39*5 
him a cloak or any warm covering, and the extreme coldness of the weather 
deprived him of life .—Mli here means belonging to Ml; Jil was the brother of 
Dailam, and they each left descendants who were surnamed after them respec¬ 
tively. It is necessary to remark that this surname is quite different from 
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that of Jilt, signifying native of (Jilin,) the country beyond Tabarestan. As they 
have been sometimes confounded together, I think it right to warn the reader. 
—We have already spoken of Jurjan (vol. II. p. 223), and we need not therefore 
repeat our observations here. 


(1) The signification of this name seems to be Quail-catcher. 

(2) For the orthography of this name, I follow the autograph manuscript of the Annals of Abft ’1-Feda; it 
occurs under the year 366. 

(3) The text of Ibn Khallikin is here drawn up so carelessly, that, to save his reputation as an historian, I 
have been obliged to help it out by parentheses. Wushmaghir died A. H. 386, and was succeeded by his son 
Btsettm. K&bfls reigned after him. 

(4) This is a mistake, in which however all the manuscripts agree; I consequently adopted the reading in the 
printed text, although aware of the error. KAbfts succeeded to the throne of Jurjan on the death of his brother 
Bisethn, A. H. 366 (A. D. 976-7). I suspect the error to have originated with our author. 

(8) 1 here suppress some observations which the author has already made in the life of Imtld ad-Dawlat. 


MUJAHID AD-DIN KAIMAZ AZ-ZAINI. 

Abu Mansur Kaimaz Ibn Abd Allah az-Zaini (a freedman of Zain ad-din), sur- 
named Mujahid ad-din (champion of the faith), was a eunuch and an enfranchised 
slave of Zain ad-din Ali Ibn Baktikin, the father of al-Malik al-Muazzam Mu- 
zaffar ad-din, sovereign of Arbela. He was of a white complexion and a native 
of Tabarestan, whence he had been carried off when a child; and, as he gave 
tokens of great abilities, his patron promoted him and appointed him at&bek ( or 
tutor) to his children. On the fifth day of the month of Ramadan, A. H. 559 
(July, A. D. 1164), he entrusted him with the whole management of public 
affairs at Arbela, and, in this office, Kaimaz distinguished himself by the excel¬ 
lence of his administration and the justice with which he ruled the prince’s sub¬ 
jects. Ever actuated by the spirit of virtue and piety, he built at Arbela a college 
and a (moslim) convent, on which he settled large estates (wakf). In the year 
571 (A. D. 1175) he removed to Mosul, and, having fixed his residence in the 
citadel, he took in hand the direction of affairs, and, in his correspondence with 
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the neighbouring princes, he acquired more influence over them by his letters than 
any other had ever done before. The atdbek Saif ad-din Ghazi Ibn Maudud t o/. 

II. p. 441), the sovereign of Mosul, struck with the uprightness of his conduct, 
confided to him the government of all his possessions and placed full reliance on 
him in every circumstance, so that the lieutenant in title was the sultan in rea¬ 
lity. The greater part of the revenues of Arbela was delivered over to him, and 
he left many fair monuments of his piety at Mosul, such as the great mosque, the 
college, and the ( Moslirn ) convent which he erected outside the city, and all close to 
each other. He endowed the public charitable fund with numerous estates: he 
founded and provided for an orphan school, and he threw a new bridge across 
the river of Mosul, to the great convenience of the public for whose service the 
old bridge was insufficient. He founded many other charitable institutions. A 
number of poets celebrated his praises, Hais Bais amongst others (vol. I. p. 559), 
and Sibt Ibn at-Taawizi; the latter, whose life will be found in this work, com¬ 
posed a kasida in his honour, commencing thus : 

When will he be restored to health who languishes with desire for thy presence ? 
How can he ever recover who has been intoxicated with thy love ? My heart and con¬ 
solation are at war, but my eyes and tears are at peace (and inseparable). 

This poem,which is one of his best, was sent by him from Baghdad to Kaimaz, 
who forwarded to him, in return, an ample pecuniary recompense and the present 
of a mule. When the latter arrived, he found it very much fallen away from 
the fatigue of the journey, and wrote these lines to his patron : 

MujMiid ad-din 1 mayest thou be always a resource and a treasure for the indigent! 
Thou hast sent me a mule, but, on the way, it was metamorphosed into a goat. 

Baha ad-din Asaad as-Sinjari {vol. /. p. 196) composed also a poem in his 
honour, which is much celebrated and has been set to music. One of its passages 
is this : 

Beshrew my heart for a wearisome companion! it and my eyes have caused the tor¬ 
ments which I suffer. How happy the days I spent at Rdma 1 how sweet the hours I it!)7 
passed at H&jir (1) I they fled so quickly, that the first moments touched the last. 

It was in pursuance of the emir Mujahid ad-din’s orders that Ahu ’l-Maali 
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Saad (2) al-Haziri composed his work, entitled Kitdb al-ljdz fi Hall il-Ahdji wa ’l- 
Alghdz (the book of superiority, on the solution of enigmatical questions ). He then 
took it to him at Arbela and resided in the palace for some time, but feeling at 
length a longing desire to revisit his family al-Hazira, he said : 

Who will condole with a fond parent who has but little consolation, and who ,now, 
in a distant city, sighs for his home? In Arbela he calls on those he loves ; but 0, how 
far is al-Hazira from Arbela! 

Kaimaz loved literature and poetry; one of my acquaintances informed me that 
he frequently recited a piece of verse which contained the following passage : 

t. 

When thy sarcasms wound my heart, I support the pain with patience ; I conceal my 
sufferings and visit thee with a smiling countenance, as if I had heard nothing and seen 
nothing. 

The piece to which these verses belong is by Osama Ibn Munkid ( vol . I. p. 1 77), 
—Of Mujahid ad-din Kaimaz we may say, in a word, that he left a wide renown. 
Majd ad-din al-Mubarak Ibn al-Athir (3), the author of the Jdmt al-lhul, was 
employed by him as secretary, and drew up the documents which he addressed 
to the neighbouring princes. On the death of the atdbek Saif ad-din Ghazi, his 
brother and successor, Izz ad-din Masud, listened to the frequent insinuations of 
evil-minded men relative to the conduct of Kaimaz, and, in the year 589 (A. D. 
1193), he caused him to be arrested. Having afterwards discovered that he had 
been deceived, he set his prisoner at liberty and reinstated him in his former 
post. During the rest of his life, Kaimaz continued in office. He died in 
the Castle of Mosul on the 1 5th of the first Rabi—some say the sixth—A. H. 
595 (January, A. D. 1199). Ibn al-Mustaufi states, in his History of Arbela, 
that his death took place in the month of Safar of that year. It was in A. H. 572 
(A. D. 1176-7) that he commenced the erection of the mosque at Mosul which 
• bears his name. 

(1) Rama and Hftjir were two romantic spots in Arabia; See vol. II. p. 437, and vol. 1. p. 200. 

(2) The manuscripts and the printed text have here Asaad !; this is an oversight of the copyists and 
the editor, as the poet’s name was Saad Jju».—S ee vol. I. p. 363. 

(3) His life will be found in this volume. 
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KATADA IBN DIAMA AS-SADUSI. 

Abu T-Khattab Katada Ibn Diama Ibn Aziz Ibn Omar Ibn Rabia Ibn Amr Ibn 
al-Harith Ibn Sadus as-Sadusi, a native of Basra and one of the Tdbis, was, 
though blind from his birth, a man of the greatest learning: “Not a day 
“ passed,” said Abu Obaida ( Mdmar Ibn al-Muthanna y , 44 without our seeing a 
44 messenger arrive from some of the Omaiyide family, and stop his camel at Ka- 
44 tada’s door; being sent for the express purpose of questioning him on some 
44 point of history, genealogy, or poetry.” The fact was that Katada surpassed 
all his contemporaries by the quantity of information which he had collected. 
Mamar said also : “ I asked Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala the meaning of these words of 
‘ 4 the Koran aJ US' U, (/]) ; and, as he made me no answer, I mentioned that I 

44 had heard Katada explain the word ^y *■* by ( valenles ad); as he still 

“ remained silent, I said : 4 And what is thy opinion, Abu Amr?’ To which 
44 he replied: ‘ Let Katada’s opinion always suffice thee, except when he dis— 

4 4 4 coursed of free-will and predestination ( kadar ); had not the Prophet himself 
‘ ‘ 4 said : When kadar is spoken of, avoid the subject, I should put none of Katada’s 
“ 4 contemporaries on a level with him.’”— 44 Katada,” said Abu Amr, 44 was 
44 the most learned genealogist of his time, and, in his youth, he met Daghfal (2). 

41 He used to go from one end of Basra to the other without a guide, and, one 
44 day, he entered the mosque of Basra when Amr Ibn Obaid ( vol. II. p. 393 j and 
44 some others had just gone apart from the circle of al-Hasan al-Basri’s auditors 
44 and formed one of their own. As they were speaking in a loud tone, he went 
44 over to them, imagining it to be al-Hasan’s circle, but as he found, on joining 
44 them, that it was not so, he said: 4 These are the seceders (al-motazila)V and, 

44 standing up, he left them ; from that time they were called the Motazilites (se- • 

44 ceders).” Katada was born A. H. 60 (A. D. 679-80), and he died at Wasit, 898 
A. H. 117 (A. D. 735-6); some say, 118. - Saddsi means descended from Sadm 
Ibn Shaibdn, the progenitor of a great tribe which has produced many remarkable 
men, some of them eminent for learning. — Daghfal, the ablest of the Arabian 
genealogists, was the son of Hanzala as-Sadusi; he saw the Prophet, but did not 
hear him deliver any of his sayings. He afterwards joined Moawia and was 
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killed by the Az&rika (3). According to another, and a more authentic state¬ 
ment, he was drowned in the Dujail at the battle of Dulab (4). 


(1) Koran, surat 43, verse 12. These words signify: For we should not have been able to accomplish that. 

(2) Daghfal Ibn Hanzala, the genealogist, belonged to the tribe of Shaib&n Ibn Duhl. The year of his death 
is indicated further on His abilities rendered his name proverbial: see Freytag’s Meidani, tom. I. p. 19, 
and tom. II. pages 162, 233, and 774. 

(3) The heretical sect of the Az&rika, or followers of Ibn al-Azrak, a branch of the Kharijites, rejected 

equally the claims of Ali and Moawia. Under the command of their chief and founder, N&fi Ibn al-Azrak, 
they joined Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair at Mekka and fought in his defence, but, on discovering that he-consi- 
dered Othm&n as a rightful khalif, they abandoned bis cause and proceeded to Basra in A. H 64 (A. D. 683-4', 
where they took the oath of allegiance to N&ft and established themselves at al-Ahw&z. The following year, 
their power increased considerably, and the people of Basra, who had incurred their enmity, obtained from 
Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair that a body of troops, under the orders of Muslim Ibn Abis should march 

against them. The Az&rika were repulsed from the territory of Basra and retreated to Dftl&b in 

the land of al-Ahw&z, where both parties encountered. The Az&rika were here defeated with great loss, and 
N&fi Ibn al-Azrak fell in the battle, which was also fatal to Muslim Ibn Abis As the insurgents still con¬ 
tinued to be dangerous, Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra, an able general, marched against them by order of Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Harith, governor of Basra. Their final subjugation was not effected till about A. H. 70 (A. D. 
689).— (Abb ’l-Mah&sin’s al-Bahr az-Zdkhir. El-Makin’s Historia Saracenica, p. 60. See also Price’s 
Retrospect, vol. I. pages 429, 440, and 446. For their political and religious doctrines, see Dr. Cureton s 
Shahrastdni, page <jA.) 

(4) Dftl&b is spoken of in the preceding note. 


KUTAIBA IBN MUSLIM. 

The emir Kutaiba Ibn Abi Salih Muslim Ibn Amr (1) Ibn al-Hosein Ibn Rabia 
Ibn Khalid Ibn Asid al-Khair Ibn Kudai Ibn Hilal Ibn Salama Ibn Thalaba Ibn 
Wail Ibn Maan Ibn Malik Ibn Aasar Ibn Saad Ibn Kais Ibn Ghailan Ibn Modar 
Ihn Nizar Ibn Adnan al-Bahili was emir of Khorasan in the reign of Abd al- 
Malik Ibn Marwan. He ruled this province during thirteen years, and he held 
his appointment from al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf ath-Thakafi, who, as governor of the 
two Iraks and the neighbouring countries, had Khorasan in his jurisdiction. 
Previously to this, Kutaiba had been governor of Rai, but, on the deposition of 
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Yazid lbn al-Muhallab lbn Abi Sufra, he was appointed ruler over Khorasan. 
In the life of Yazid we shall indicate the particulars of this event. It was Ku- 
laiba lbn Muslim who reduced Khowarezm, Samarkand, and Bukhara, the 
inhabitants of which had broken their treaties. Clearsightedness, intrepidity, 
and generosity formed the leading features of his character. His father Muslim 
possessed the greatest influence at the court of Yazid lbn Moawia, and was the 
owner of the celebrated horse [al-Harun, whose qualities gave rise to a pro¬ 
verb (2). In the year 95 (A. D. 713-4), towards the close of al-Walid lbn Abd 
al-Malik’s reign, Kutaiba lbn Muslim took the city of Farghana. Historians de¬ 
clare that, by his wars with the Turks, his expeditions into the heart of the 
regions beyond the Oxus, his taking of fortresses, his subduing of provinces, his 
carrying off of wealth and his slaying of brigands, Kutaiba surpassed al-Muhallab 
lbn Ali Sufra and every other general. As an example of his activity it may be 
stated that he effected the conquest of Khowarezm and Samarkand in a single 
year; by the capture of two such great cities (3), prosperity was re-established 
in the country and contributions were brought in from all quarters. When 
Kutaiba had achieved these deeds, he sent for Nahar lbn Tausia, the favorite 
poet of al-Muhallab and his sons, and said to him: “ What has now become 
“ of your verses on the death of al-Muhallab? You said : 

‘ The expeditions which placed wealth within our reach are at an end; generosity and 
‘ beneficence have ceased with the life of al-Muhallab ! ’ 

“ Do you consider this last act of ours an expedition or not?” “ Nay,” said 
the poet, “it is something better; I too have said : 

‘ Never since we lived have we seen the like of lbn Muslim; his equal never existed 
‘ before our time, and will never appear after us. With his sword he wrapt the whole 
‘ Turkish nation in death, and shared the booty amongst us in donations ample and 
‘ oft-repeated.’” 

When al-Hajjaj (lbn Yitsuf ) received intelligence of Kutaiba’s conquests, the 
number of enemies whom he slew and of prisoners whom he carried off, he 
said: “ I sent out Kutaiba quite an inexperienced (4) boy, and I never gave 
“ him an inch without his giving me an ell in return.” In the year 96 (A. D. 
714-5) (the khalif ) al-Walid died, and was succeeded by his brother Sulaiman lbn 
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Abd al-Malik, who disliked Kutaiba for reasons too long for us to relate (5). 
The apprehensions of Kutaiba being excited by this event, he renounced his al¬ 
legiance and rose in open revolt against his sovereign, but the great majority of 
those under his orders withheld their concurrence. Some time previously, he had 
deprived Waki Ibn Hassan Ibn Kais of his commandment over the tribe of Ta- 
mim (6), and this Waki, who bore the surname of Abu ’1-Mutarrif al-Ghudani, 
now laboured underhand to seduce the troops, and kept away from Kutaiba’s 
899 presence under the pretext of sickness. He then attacked him at Farghana and 
slew him with eleven other persons of the family, in the month of Zu ’1-Hijja, 
A. H. 96 (Aug.-Sept. A. D. 715); some say, A. H. 97. Kutaiba Ibn Muslim 
was born in the year 49 (A. D. 669-70). As-Salami (7) says, in his History of 
the governors of Khorasan: “ He ruled over Khorasan nine years and seven 
“ months;” but this is in contradiction with what is stated above. At-Tabari 
gives the year 86 as that of his nomination. Alluding to his death, Jarir (vol. I. 
p. 294) pronounced the following lines : 

You repented having slain the noble son of Muslim; but, when you appear before 
God, you will repent still more. Thanks to his victories, you reveiled in spoil; but 
now you are yourselves the spoil of every opponent. He has been transported to the 
dark-eyed maidens of Paradise, and you—Hell shall enclose you with its torments. 

Muslim Ibn Amr, the father of Kutaiba, was slain with Musab Ibn az-Zubair, 
A. H. 72 (A. D. 691 -2) (8).—Abu Omar Said Ibn Muslim, the grandson of Ku¬ 
taiba, was a powerful chief, highly celebrated (by the poets). Abd as-Samad Ibn 
al-Muaddal (vol. I. p. 354, note (9) ) lamented his death in these lines : 

‘ ‘ How many the orphans whom you protected in their destitution ! how many the 
indigent whom you raised from poverty to riches ! (Each of them now) exclaims, when 
adversity shows its fangs: “May God’s blessing be on Said, the son of Muslim 1 ” 

Said governed Armenia, Mosul, Sind,Tabarestan, Sijistan, and Mesopotamia; 
he died A. H. 217 (A. D. 832-3). The following anecdote was related by him¬ 
self : “ When I was governor of Armenia, Abu Dahman al-Ghalani (9) came to 
“ see me and staid for some days at my door (waiting for admittance). When he 
“ entered, he sat down before me, in the open space left by the other visitors 
‘ ‘ who were drawn up in two lines reaching from my throne to the door (10), and 
“ he then pronounced these words (11): ‘By Allah! I know people who, if they 
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“ ‘ were informed that, by swallowing dust, they could straighten the curvature 
o 1 of their reins (i.e. raise themselves from a humble toan exalted station], would take 
“ ‘ it for nourishment through their desire of escaping from a modest station of 
“ ‘ life (12) ; but I, by Allah! make a distant leap (i. e. have a high aim in vien 
“ ‘ and am slow in turning aside ( from my purpose). The only thing which averts 
“ ‘ me from thee is that which repels thee from me (i.e. I avoid thee because thou 
1 art rich, and thou avoidest me because l am poor), but I prefer poverty with the 
“ 1 favour (of God) to wealth with reprobation. And, by Allah! we (sAfis) never 
‘ ‘ ‘ ask the gift of a government but we receive it, or of wealth but we obtain ( 13) 
“ 1 more than we require. This power which is now in thy hands was once in 
“ ‘ the hands of others, and by Allah ! nothing remains of them here but their 
“ ‘ reputation ; it is good if they did good, and bad, if they wrought evil. 
“ ‘ Answer then (the applications) of God’s servants by receiving them with affa- 
“ ‘ bility and granting them an easy access unto thee; for the love shown to 
“ ‘ God’s servants is allied to the love due to God; and they are chosen by God 
“ ‘ to bear witness as to the conduct of his creatures and to observe those who 
“ ‘ turn away from the path of righteousness. Peace be with thee! ’ ” (14). On 
the death of Omar, the son of Said Ibn Muslim, the following elegy was pro¬ 
nounced by Abut Amr Ashja Ibn Amr as-Sulami, a celebrated poet of Rakka who 
inhabited Basra (15) : 


The son of Said departed when not a spot of the East and of the West remained with¬ 
out some person to extol his virtues. I did not know with what profusion his hands, 
bestowed their gifts, till the tombstone had hidden him from our sight. That man is 
now in a narrow cavity under ground, whose (renown) the extended plains of the 
earth could not contain. As long as my tears flow, I shall weep thy loss, and, if I ex¬ 
haust them, let that (heart) which my bosom encloses answer for my feelings. Now, 
since thou art dead, I shall remain untroubled, even by the greatest afflictions, and un¬ 
moved by any joys. (We grieve for thee) as if thou hadst been the only person who ever 
died—the only one over whom the female mourners ever raised (the funeral cry). It 600 
now becomes (us) to lament thee in elegies, as it formerly became (us) us to praise thee 
in eulogiums. 

This beautiful elegy is extracted from the HamAsa (16). The idea expressed in 
t he last verse is similar to that contained in the following: 

O, best of those who to-day are worthiest of lamentations, and who yesterday were 
worthiest of praise! 
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This verse is taken from a piece composed by Muti Ibn Iyas Ibn Yahya Ihn 
Ziad, and which is given in the Hamdsa ( page TV). —The numerous deeds of 
Kntaiba Ibn Muslim occupy a place in History (17).—In our notice on al-Asmai 
(vol■ II. p. 123), we have spoken of the word Bdkili and given its derivation. The 
Arabs of the desert ( who were members of the tribe of Bdhila) had an extreme re¬ 
pugnance to bearing this surname; this feeling was so general that a poet said : 

It availeth a man nothing to be descended from H4shim if he bears within him a 
Bahilite soul. 

And another poet has pronounced that: 

If the words thou Bahilite! were addressed to a dog, the animal would howl from the 
ignominy of such an appellation. 

It was observed to Abu Obaida that al-Asmai claimed to be descended from 
Bahila, but he declared that could never have been the case. On being asked the 
reason, he replied : “ Persons belonging to the tribe of Bahila disclaim all con- 
“ nexion with it; how then is it possible that a man who did not belong to it 
“ should come forward and claim to belong to it? ” I read in a collection of 
anecdotes that al-Ashath Ibn Kais al-Kindi (18) said to the Prophet: “Are we all 
“ equally subjected to the law of talion?” and he made answer: “ Yes; even if 
“ you slayed a man of the tribe of Bahila, I should slay you to avenge him.” 
Kutaiba Ibn Muslim said to Hubaira IbnMasruh (19): “What a man thou wouldst 
“ be did thy maternal ancestors not belong to the tribe of Salul (20) ! Sup- 
“ pose that l change them for others?” To this Hubaira replied: “May God 
“ prosper the emir! change them for whom thou wilt of all the Arabic tribes, 
“ but spare me from Bahila.” It is related also that an Arab of the desert met 
a person on the road and asked him who he was ? The other replied that he be - 
longed to the tribe of Bahila. The Arab having expressed his commiseration for 
such a misfortune, the man said: “I must inform thee, moreover, that I am 
“ not sprung from that race, but am one of their slaves.” The Arab immedi¬ 
ately went over to him and kissed his hands and feet. “ Why doest thou so ?” 
exclaimed the man. The other answered: “ Almighty God, blessed be his 
“ name ! would not inflict on thee such a misfortune in this life, unless he 
“ intended to remunerate thee with Paradise in the next.” An Arab was asked 
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if he would consent to be a Bahilite on the condition of entering into Paradise, 
and he replied : “ Yes, provided that the inhabitants of Paradise are not in- 
“ formed of my being a Bahilite.” They tell many anecdotes of this kind. Husain 
I bn Bakr al-Kilabi, the genealogist, being asked why the tribes of Bahila and 
Ghani were held in such depreciation by the Arabs, he replied: “They were once 
“ possessed of riches and honour, but what abased their reputation was, that 
“ being surpassed by their brethren of the tribes of Fazara and Dub van in a 
“ rivalry of glorious deeds, their own merit appeared slight in comparison (21 .” 
This circumstance is stated by the vizir Abu ’1-Kasim al-Maghribi (vol. /. p. 450 
in his Addb al-Khaivass .—We have spoken of Kutaiba in the life of Abd Allah 
Ibn Muslim Ibn Kutaiba (vol. II. p. 22). 

(1) The Kdmds, under the root , writes this name Omdr; the Sah4h, under the same word, has Amr. 

(2) This proverb I have not been able to discover.—Al-Jauhari, the author of the Sahdh, says that the horse 
Harftn was celebrated for his speed, and gives his pedigree after aI-Asra4i, who makes him descend from Auwaj 
(see vol. II. page 246.) 

(3) This was in A.H. 93. At-Tabari calls the city of Khowarezm Medina lal-Fll (the city of the elephant.t 

(4) I read \ji in place of \ji, although the manuscripts and the printed text give the latter reading. 

(8) See Price's Retrospect, vol. I. page 486. 

(6) There were ten thousand men of the tribe of Tamlm in Kutaiba’s army. The Tamimites remained in 
these provinces till al-Mamftn was proclaimed khalif; they then accompanied him to Baghdad, whence the> 
were sent into North Africa, where one of their chiefs founded, a few years afterwards, the hereditary, but not 
independent dynasty of the Aghlabites. 

(7) See vol. 1. page 688. 

(8) The best historians place the death of Mus4b in the year 71. 

(9) One of my manuscripts has al-Ghaldli ^ Hill. 

(10) The Arabic has -X*3 he sat down between the two lines IsimAts). 

(11) It is necessary to observe that the original Arabic of the very obscure address which follows, has been 
miserably altered by the copyists. I combined readings from different manuscripts in order to form a text 
offering some appearance of meaning, but not, I fear, with full success. The import of the discourse is ren¬ 
dered very difficult of comprehension by the speaker’s not only affecting to employ the elliptic language 
tind the idioms of the genuine Arabs of the desert, but giving to these terms a mystic signification. 

(12) For the meaning of the expression I see Schulten’s Harlrii consessus, 2nd part, p 183. 

(13) Here the printed text, supported by the authority of all the manuscripts, has ; but I cannot 

give any meaning whatever to the passage unless 1 replace it by The government and wealth which 

he here speaks of must mean spiritual gifts. 

(141 I can by no means give this as a correct translation of Abft DahmAn’s speech: the Arabic text may not 
be exempt from faults, and, if it be exactly given as our author transcribed it, 1 must have misunderstood at 
least one passage of it. 
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(15) See vol. I. page 208, note (8). 

(16) See Freytag’s Bamdsa, page 

(17) Literally : The relations of his doings are numerous. See his history in Price’s Retrospect, vol. I. 

(18) Al-Ash&th Ibn Kais, a powerful chieftain of the tribe of fiinda and one of the Companions of the Pro¬ 
phet, was the ancestor of Yakfib al-Kindi, the celebrated philosopher.—(See vol. I. page 3SS, note (22) ). 

(19) Masrdh is an error of Ibn Khallikan or of his copyists; the true reading is Mushamraj 




.—Hubaira Ibn Mushamraj al-Kilftbi ( member of the tribe of Eildb,) was one of Kutaiba Ibn Muslim’s 


generals, and highly distinguished for eloquence. In Price’s Retrospect, vol. I. p.483, we find his name tran¬ 
scribed Hobairah the Eillaubite (read the Eildbite), and it occurs again repeatedly in the following pages. 
The volume of the Annals of at-Tabari, in the original Arabic, preserved in the Bib. du Roi ( supplement, 
p. 248), writes his father’s name Mushamraj, and this historian cites two pieces of verse, p. 239 and p. 260, 
in one of which it rhymes with manhaj and makhraj; from this we must conclude the final letter to be j (^); 

and moreover, the measure of both verses requires us to read in each Mushamraj, as there written, for if 
Masrdh be substituted, the verses cannot be scanned. 

(20) This tribe was also greatly despised by the Arabs.— (See Freytag's Meidanii Proverbia, t II. p. 172.) 

(21) I read Is A9 ; a manuscript which I have since consulted offering Is ji in place of Is As. 


KARAKUSH. 

The emir Karakush Ibn Abd Allah al-Asadi ( client of Asad ad-din ), surnamed 
Baha ad-din (splendor of religion), was a slave to the sultan Salah ad-din, or, by 
another account, to that prince’s uncle, Asad ad-din Shirkuh (vol. I. p. 626), 
from whom he received his liberty. We have already made mention of him in 
the life of the jurisconsult Isa al-Hakkari (vol. II. page 430). When Salah ad¬ 
din established his dominion in Egypt, he confided to Karakush the government 
of the palace, and, at a later period, he nominated him his lieutenant in Egypt, 
and entrusted him with the entire direction of public affairs. Karakush was a 
man of lofty spirit and singularly favoured by fortune in all his proceedings. It 
601 was he who built the wall which encloses Old and New Cairo with the inter¬ 
vening grounds ; he built also the Cala tal-Jabal (1) and the bridges at Jiza on 
the road leading to the Pyramids. All those monuments are proofs of an ex¬ 
alted mind. He erected a ribdt, or convent, at al-Maks, and the Khan Sabil (2) 
outside Old Cairo, at (the gate called ) Bab al-Futuh. He founded besides a great 
number of wakfs (vol. I. p. 49), producing revenues to an unknown amount. 
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In all his intentions and proceedings he was actuated by the purest motives. 
When the sultan Salah ad-din took Acre from the Franks (A. H. 583, A. D. 
1187-8), he gave (the command of) the city to Karakush, who, when the enemy 
returned and obtained possession of it a second time, remained a prisoner in 
their hands. Lt is stated that he paid ten thousand dinars for his ransom. Our 
shaikh, the kddi Baha ad-din Ibn Shaddad says, in his History of Salah ad¬ 
din (3), that Karakush was delivered from captivity on Tuesday, the 11th ot 
Shawwal, A. H. 588 (October, A. D. 1192), and came to pay his respects to the 
sultan; this prince manifested an extreme joy on again seeing a person to whom 
he, Islamism, and the Moslims were so deeply indebted. Karakush then asked 
and obtained permission to go and procure money for his ransom, which was 
stated to be thirty thousand (4) pieces (of gold). A number of extraordinary 
decisions are attributed to Karakush, as having been pronounced by him during 
his administration; nay, things have gone so far that al-Asaad Ibn Mammati 
(vol. I. p. 192) composed a small volume under the title of Kildb al-FdsMsh ft 
Ahkdm Kardkdsh (stupidity, or the decisions of Kardkdsh), and containing things 
which it is highly improbable that such a man as Karakush could have said or 
done. They are manifestly mere inventions, for Salah ad-din would not have 
confided to him the affairs of the empire unless he had an entire confidence in 
his knowledge and abilities (5). Karakush died at Cairo, on the 1 st of Rajab, 
A. H. 597 (April, A. D. 1201), and was interred at the foot of Mount Mukat- 
tam, in the funeral chapel which bears his name. This monument is situated 
near the well and pond which he had caused to be made at the border of the 
trench (which surrounds the city).—Kardkdsh is the Turkish name of the bird 
called okdb (eagle) in Arabic (6 ); it is employed also as a proper name of a man. 


(1) The Cald tal-Jabal, or Castle of the mountain, forms the citadel of Cairo. See the description of it in 
M. dc Sacy’s Abdallatif, page 208, note (4), and, in the first line of the same note, read Ixls in place of 


(2) The Klidn Sabtl was a caravanserai built by Karhktlsh for the gratuitous reception of travellers, Itabtui 
is-Sabtl tea 7-musa^Hjp.—(Al-Makrizi’s K hit at.) 

(3) See Schulten’s Saladinii vita et res gestce, p.267. 

(4> Ibn Shadd&d, loco laudato, has eighty thousand. 

(Hi See M. de Sacy’s Abdallatif, page 206. 

(6) Not precisely; hard kdsh signifies literally, niger avis. 
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KATARI IBN AL-FUJAA. 

Abu Naama Katari lbn al-Fujaa Jouna Ibn Mazin Ibn Yazid Ibn Zaid Manat Ibn 
Hanthar Ibn Kinana Ibn Hurfus Ibn Mazin Ibn Malik Ibn Anar Ibn Tamim Ibn 
Murr al-Mazini al-Khariji (the Kharijite ) commenced his revolt when Musab Ibn 
az-Zubair was governing Irak as lieutenant of his brother Abd Allah Ibn az- 
Zubair. Musab was appointed to this post, A. H. 66 (A. D. 685-6), and Katari 
continued, during twenty years, to wage war and to be saluted by the title of 
khalif. Al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf ath-Thakafi sent army after army against him, 
but they were always defeated. It is related that, in one of his battles, he rode 
forth from the ranks on a lean horse, with a cudgel in his hand, and chal¬ 
lenged the opposite party to send out a man to fight him. One of them sallied 
forth to encounter him, but immediately fled when Katari removed the covering 
off his face to let him see who he was. “Where art thou going ? ” exclaimed 
Katari. “ No man need be ashamed of flying from thee,” answered his adver¬ 
sary. Abu ’1-Abbas al-Mubarrad has a long section in his Kamil on the his¬ 
tory and wars of these Kharijites. Katari held his career without interruption 
till Sofyan Ibn al-Abrad al-Kalbi marched against him, defeated and slew him in 
the year 78 (A.D. 697-8). He fell by the hand of Sauda Ibn Abhar ad-Darimi. 
Some say that he lost his life in Tabarestan, A. H. 79, and others state that he 
died in consequence of his having broken his thigh by his horse falling with 
him. His head was cut off and sent to al-Hajjaj. I must here notice a state¬ 
ment of historians which I am unable to explain ; according to them, Katari 
waged war and bore the title of khalif for the space of twenty years, yet this is 
contradicted by the dates of his first revolt and of his death. This is a point 
602 to which I call the attention of the reader. Katari left no posterity. His father 
was called Fujaa because he had gone to Yemen and returned to his family quite 
unexpectedly ( fujda). They then gave him this surname, and it stuck to him 
ever after. It is Katari to whom al-Hariri alludes in the following passage of 
his sixth Makdma: “ And they entrusted him with the management of this 
“ business, as the Kharijites entrusted ( theirs ) to Abu Naama (1).” He was a 
man of courage and daring, noted for his frequent wars and numerous battles, 
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his intrepidity and contempt of death. On this last subject he composed the 
following lines : 

I said to myself when I wavered at the sight of the warriors: “ Shame upon thee 1 
“ fear not 1 wert thou to ask the delay of a single day above the term prescribed to thy 
“ existence, thy request would not be heard; be firm then in the career of death! be firm! 
“ to obtain an everlasting life is a thing impossible. The robe of existence is not so 
“ precious that the heartless dastard should fold it up [to preserve it). The path of 
“ death must be trod by every mortal; the inhabitants of the earth must all listen to 
“ his summons. He who dies not young must live in suffering and fall into decrepi- 
“ tude, whilst fate delivers him over to solitary misery. Life is of no use to a man 
“ when he has become an object of contempt (2).” 


These verses are inserted in the first section of the Hamdsa (3); they would 
give courage to the greatest coward God ever created, and I know of nothing on 
the subject to be compared with them; they could only have proceeded from a 
haughty spirit, ardently aspiring after glory. Katari is counted as one of the 
Arabian pulpit-orators the most celebrated for precision of thought and elegance 
of style.— It is related that al-Hajjaj said to the brother of Katari : “I shall 
“ surely put thee to death.”—“Why so?” replied the other.— “On account 
“ of thy brother's revolt;” answered al-Hajjaj.— “But I have a letter from the 
“ Commander of the faithful, ordering thee not to punish me for the fault of 
“ my brother.”— “ Produce it.”— “I have with me something stronger than 
“ that.”—“What is it?”—“ The book of Almighty God, wherein he says: And 
“ no burdened soul shall bear the burden of another (4).” Al-Hajjaj was struck 
with his answer, and gave him his liberty. Hosain Ibn Hafsa as-Saadi said of 
Katari in one of his poems : 

“ Thou art he whose loss we cannot support; though useless thy life, thy death was 
“ a calamity.” 

I have marked the pronunciation of the names of his ancestors ; it is there¬ 
fore unnecessary for me to lengthen this article by indicating the orthography 
of each, letter by letter; and the persons who copy this work may rely on the 
genuineness of what we have there marked (5); I have also put the vowel points 
to all the words in the verses.—It is said by some that Katari was not his name, 
but a surname, and that it is derived from the name of a town situated between 
al-Bahrain and Oman; Abu Naama, being a native of it, received this appella- 
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tion (6). Some say also that it is the kasaba of Oman ; the word kasaba means 
the capital of a province (lit. the throne of a region). 


(1) See M. de Sacy’s Hariri, page <5V. 

(2) Literally, in French: Qui est comptd pour une marchandise de rebut. 

(3) See Hamdsa, page pp. 

(4) Koran, surat 6, verse 164. 

(6) The copyists have all neglected to insert the vowel and orthographical signs. 

(6) The author of the Mardsid, notices a village called Katar, on the sea-shore in the province of al-Bahrain, 
between Om&n and al-Okair. 


KAFUR AL-IKHSHIDI. 

Abu ’1-Misk ( the father of musk) Kafur ( camphor ) (1) was the son of Abd Allah 
and bore the surname of al-Ikhshidi ( enfranchised slave of al-Ikhschid ). We have 
already mentioned some circumstances respecting him in the life of Fatik («oh/J. 
p. 453). He had been possessed as a slave by a native of Old Cairo, but, in the 
year 312 (A. D. 924-5), he was sold in that city by his master Mahmud Ibn 
Wahb Ibn Abbas to Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Toghj al-Ikhshid,a person whose 
life we intend to give. He then rose into such favour with al-Ikhschid that 
603 the latter appointed him aldbek ( guardian ) (2) of his two sons. When al-Ikh- 
schid died ( A . H. 334, A. D. 946), his eldest son, Abu ’1-Kasim Anujur (the 
word anujur signifies mahmM (praised in Arabic), obtained the government of 
Egypt and Syria from the khalif ar-Radi (3), who issued a written instrument to 
that effect. Kafur continued to administer the state with great ability till the 
death of Anujur. This event took place on Saturday, the 8th—some say the 
seventh—of Zu ’1-Kaada, A.H. 349 (December, A.D. 960); his body was trans¬ 
ported to Jerusalem and interred near that of his father; he was born at Damas¬ 
cus on Thursday, the 9th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 319 (December, A.D. 931). His 
brother Abu ’1-Hasan Ali succeeded to the throne; in this prince’s reign the 
Greeks took Aleppo, Missisa, Tarsus, and all that territory, whilst Kafur conti¬ 
nued to act as his faithful guardian and the deputy of his power. Ali died on 
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the 11th of Muharram, A. H. 355 (January, A. D. 966); he was born at Old 
Cairo on Tuesday, the 25th of Safar, A. H. 326 (January, A. D. 938). From 
this epoch, Kafur assumed the uncontrolled government of the empire, and, 
when advised to proclaim the son of Abu ’1-Hasan Ali, he answered that so 
young a boy was not fit to reign. He then rode out escorted by spearmen, and 
exhibited the pelisses of investiture which had been sent to him from ( the 
court of the khalif in) Irak ; he published also a document conferring on him 
an honorary title (as governor of Egypt), and at length, on Tuesday, the I Oth 
of Safar, A. H. 355 (February, A. D. 966), he rode out wearing these pelisses. 
Abu ’1-Fadl Jaafar Ibn al-Furat (vol. I. page 319) served him in the capacity of 
vizir. Kafur loved the society of virtuous men, and treated them with marked 
honour. He was a negro of a deep black colour, with a smooth shining skin. 
It has been delivered down that al-Ikhschid purchased him for eighteen pieces 
of gold (dinars). In the life of the sharif Ibn Tabataba (vol. II. p. 46) will be 
found an anecdote respecting him. When Abu ’t-Taiyib al-Mutanabbi (vol. I. 
p. 102) departed in anger from the court of Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan (vol. II. 
p. 334), he proceeded to Egypt, and celebrated the praises of Kafur in some 
kusidas of great beauty. In the month of the latter Jumada, A. H. 346 (Sept. 
A. D. 957) he recited to him one of these pieces wherein he says, when de¬ 
scribing the horses (tvhich bore him, to Egypt): 

They went to Mfftr and neglected all other men ; for he who seeks the sea, despiseth 
the rivulets. They bore us to the {dark) pupil of the eye of the age, and left behind 
them the white [of the eye) and its corners (4). 

Here the poet has attained the acme of perfection.— In the month of Shaw- 
wal, 347 (Dec.-Jan. A.D. 958-9), he recited to Kafur the poem rhyming in b, 
wherein he says .- 

Whether I wish or not to praise Klfur, his noble qualities dictate to me and I must 
write. When a man leaves his family behind and visits KAfur, he again finds himself 
at home. 

The same poem contains the following passage .- 

On that day of rejoicing every man meets his friend with smiles, but I weep and 
lament (the absence of) those 1 love. I sigh for my family and long to meet them, but 
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how far is that distant nnkd (5) removed from my ardent wishes. If a choice must be 
made between [thee) Abu ’1-Misk and them, thou art sweeter to my heart than they are. 
The beneficent man is ever beloved, and the land which produces the plant of noble 
generosity is ever delightful. 

604 It is related that al-Mutanabbi said: “When I went into Kafur’s presence 
“ with the intention of reciting verses to him, he always laughed on seeing me 
“ and smiled in my face, but when I repeated to him these lines : 

“ Since friendship has become a mere deception, I am repaid for my smiles with 
“ smiles; and when I choose a friend, my mind misgives me, for I know he is but a 
“ man! 

“ He never did so again, as long as I remained with him. I was astonished 
“ at this proof of his sagacity and intelligence.” In the month of Shawwal, 
A. H. 349 (Nov.-Dee. A. D. 960), al-Mutanabbi recited verses in his presence for 
the last time, and never went to see him again. The kastda which he repeated to 
him on this occasion rhymes in b, and contains some passages in which the poet 
betrays his dissatisfaction. We extract from it the following passage : 

When near to thee, my eyes are rejoiced, but that nearness is combined with the 
remoteness (of those J love). Does it profit me to approach thy person, if that which I 
desire be refused me ? I visit thee seldom, that I may not be burdensome; and I keep 
silent to spare thee the trouble of a reply. What I want I declare not; thou art gifted 
with sagacity, and my silence is a sufficient explanation, nay, a plain request. But 
yet I am not one of those who require to be bribed into love, and whose attachment 
must be strengthened by rewards. I came to confound my calumniators, and my con¬ 
fidence in thy friendship was fully justified; I came to prove to persons who were 
hostile to me and went to (praise the princes of the) East, that I, who visited the West, 
was successful when they failed, Opinions differ, except respecting thee; thou art 
without a rival, and a lion where other kings are mere wolves. Nay, in this compa¬ 
rison, if the word wolves were not pointed and the reader took it for flies (v_>U j), 

he would make no mistake. Praise bestowed on other men is falsehood mixed with 
truth, but that which thou receivest is truth pure from alloy When 1 obtain proofs of 
thy friendship, I contemn wealth and look on all other men as dust. Were it not 
for thee, I had been always a traveller, every day changing town and companions. 
For me thou art the world ; to that world I am attached ; and, were I to leave thee, I 
should be obliged to return to thee again. 


After reciting this poem, al-Mutanahbi remained a year in Egypt without 
going to see Kafur, against whom he was greatly incensed ; he merely rode out 
in his train to avoid incurring his displeasure. Having then made secret prepa- 
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rations for his departure, and every thing being arranged, he recited, on the 
ninth of Zu Hijja, A. H. 350 (January, A. D. 962,, the kasida rhyming in d 
wherein he satirized Kafur. The next day he left Cairo. This poem ends 
with the following lines : 

Who could teach noble sentiments to this castrated negro ?—his white masters ? or 
his ancestors who were hunted like wild beasts ? or his ear, bleeding under the hands 
of the coppersmith (6) ? or the price set upon him, when none would give two oboles 
to purchase him ? But so it is ! the best of the whites are incapable of honourable 
deeds; how then could any be expected from black eunuchs ? 

He composed many more satires against Kafur, all of which are inserted in 
the collection of his poems. On leaving him he went to Adud ad-Dawlat, at 
Shiraz, as we have already related. In a compilation of anecdotes, I read the 
following relation: “I was at the court of Kafur al-Ikhshidi, when a man 
‘ ‘ came in and prayed for him, saying : 1 May God prolong the days of our mas- 
“ ‘ ter ! ’ but the word days he pronounced as if it were in the genitive case. 

“ Some of the company began to converse about this mistake and blamed the 60o 
“ man for making it, when a person of eminent rank, who happened to be 
“ present, repeated extempore these lines : 


‘ Wonder not if the man who invokes God’s blessing on our master commit a fault 
‘ of grammar, or that, struck with confusion, he falter and stammer. For the awe 
‘ which the prince’s aspect inspires is so great, that it renders the man of education 
‘ embarrassed in his speech. If it be a fault to put days in the genitive instead of the 
‘ accusative, it was not committed through heedlessness; he thus offered a good omen 
‘ to our master ; and the belief in omens has been transmitted to us from (Muhammad 
‘ the chief of the human race. He meant to pray that the prince’s days should be 
‘ days of enjoyment, not days of affliction, and that his life should be free from trou- 
‘ ble (7).’ ” 


The author of these lines was the philologer and historian Abu Ishak Ibrahim 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Hashish al-Jizi, one of Kafur’s kdtibs, and 
the person who prayed for Kafur and made the blunder was Abu ’1-Fadl Ibn Sah- 
bas.—The anecdotes told of Kafur are very numerous: having obtained possession 
of the sovereign authority after a series of occurrences too long to relate, he con¬ 
tinued to hold it till his death. This event took place at Old Cairo, on Tuesday, 
the 20th of the first Jumada, A. H. 356 (May, A. D. 967 ; but some say that he 
died on a Wednesday, and others place his death in the year 355 or 357; this last 
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is the date given by al-Kudai in his work, the Khitat , and al-Farghani (8) indicates 
the same date in his History. Kafur was interred in the Lesser Karafa, and his 
tomb is a well-known object in that cemetery. His reign did not continue long, 
as may be perceived, since it commenced on the death of Ali Ibn al-Ikhschid. 
His dominion extended not only over Egypt, but Syria also, and public prayers 
were offered up for him (as sovereign ) from the pulpits of Mekka, Hijaz, Egypt, 
and the cities of Syria, including Damascus, Aleppo, Antioch, Tarsus, and 
al-Missisa. According to al-Farghani, in his History, he died at the age of 
sixty-five years. Kafur ruled with justness and mildness ; on his death, con¬ 
testations arose respecting the choice of a successor, but it was at length una¬ 
nimously decided that the son of Abu ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Ikhshid should be raised 
to the throne. Kafur reigned two years, two months, and twenty-three days. 
On Friday, the 23rd of the first Jumada, A. H, 357 (April, A. D. 968), public 
prayers were offered up for Abu ’1-Fawaris Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn al-Ikhshid. The 
history of these princes will be given in the life of their grandfather, Muham¬ 
mad al-Ikhshid. 


(1) This name was given him by antiphrasis; camphor is white, and he was a negro. 

(2) See vol. I. page 330. 

(3) This is an anachronism, ar-BMi died five years before. We must read al-Muti, with Abfi ’1-Mahasin, w'ho 
says, in his Nuj&m, that al-Ikhshtd’s nomination of AnOjftr as his successor was confirmed by the khalif al- 
Mut!. 

(4) The commentators say, on this verse, that the poet, alluding to K&fdr’s dark complexion and to his merit, 
represents him as the most noble object upon earth, the pupil of the eye of the age; and that, for the worth¬ 
lessness of other men, he designates them as the white and the corners of the eye, in which parts the sense 
of sight does not exist. 

(5) This is an allusion to an old Arabian proverb: More difficult to find than the Ankd. The Ankft was an 
enormous bird which carried off two children, on which Hanzala Ibn SafwHn, a prophet of that time, in¬ 
voked God against it, and it never appeared after. The commentator on al-Mutanabbi, who furnishes this 
information, says that the word v _jjie in the expression v __may be made to agree with «Uuc 
as an adjective agrees with a substantive; but I have generally found it governed by it in the genitive as one 
noun governs another,—See M. de Sacy’s commentary on al-Bariri, page <5^. Mr. Lane speaks of the 
Ankd in his translation of the Thousand and one Nights; vol. III. page 91. 

(6) The coppersmith put a brass ring in his ear to show that he was a slave. 

(7) The word is not only the technical term designating the genitive case, but it signifies also wealth, 

ease. The word w^j which, as a technical term, denotes the accusative case, signifies also pain, affliction. 

(8) See vol. I. pages 18S and 290. 
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KUTHAIYIR THE LOVER OF AZZA. 

Abu Sakhr Kuthaiyir Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abi Juma al-Aswad Ibn Aamii 
Ibn Owaimir al-Khuzai was one of the most celebrated Arabian lovers. Ibn al- 
Kalbi gives his genealogy as follows, in the Jamhara tan-Nisab : “ Kuthaiyir Ibn 
“ Abd ar-Rahman Ibn al-Aswad Ibn Owaimir Ibn Makhlad Ibn Said Ibn Kha- 
“ thama Ibn Saad Ibn Malih Ibn Amr Ibn Rabia Ibn Haritha Ibn Amr Ibn 
“ Muzaikiya Ibn Aamir Ma as-Sama Ibn Haritha Ibn Amr T-Kais Ibn Thaa- 
“ laba Ibn Mazin Ibn al-Azd.” The remainder of this genealogy is well 
known (1). “The Rabia Ibn Haritha mentioned in this list is the same 
“ person as Luhai, and it was Amr, the son of this Luhai whom the blessed 
“ Prophet saw dragging his own entrails in hell. Amr Ibn Luhai was the 
“ first who introduced the custom of making camels sdibas and bahiras 2 ), 

“ who altered the religion of Abraham, and called on the Arabs to worship 
“ idols. Luhai and Afsa, the sons of Haritha, were the persons denominated 
“ Khuzda, and, from them, the tribe bearing this name drew its descent. 

“ They were called Khuzaa ( segment ) because they separated from the tribe 606 
“ of Azd, when it left Yemen at the epoch of the Torrent of the Dike (Sail 
“ al-Aram) (3); they then settled at Mekka, and the rest of their people pro- 
“ ceeded to Medina, Syria, and Oman.” A little before this, Ibn al-Kalbi says: 

“ Al-Ashyam, the same person as Abu Juma, was the son of Khalid Ibn Obaid 
“ Ibn Mubashshir Ibn Rabah, and father of the mother of Kuthaiyir, the lover 
“ of Azza ; for this reason, Kuthaiyir was called the grandson of Abu Juma. His 
“ mistress, Azza, was the daughter of Jamil Ibn Hafs Ibn Aiyas Ibn Abd al- 
“ Ozza Ibn Hajib Ibn Afar Ibn Malik Ibn Damra Ibn Bakr Ibn Abd Manaf 
“ Ibn Kinana Ibn Khuzaima Ibn Mudrika Ibn al-Yas Ibn Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn 
“ Maadd Ibn Adnan.” It is stated, however, by as-Samani, that Jamil was the 
son of Wakkas Ibn Hafs Ibn Aiyas.—The anecdotes told of Kuthaiyir’s affection 
for Azza and of his interviews with her are numerous and well known. The 
greater part of his poems were composed in her praise. Although a Rdfidi ^ 'i '' 
and ardently devoted to the cause of the family of Abu Talib, he used to go to 
the court of the (Omaiyide khalif ) Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan,and recite poems in 
vol. ii. 67 
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his presence : Ibn Kutaiba relates, in his Tabakdt as-Shuard { vol. II. pac/e 22 ), that 
Kuthaiyir went one day into the presence of Abd al-Malik, and this prince said 
to him: “I conjure thee by the rights of Ali Abi Ibn Talib to inform me if 
“thou ever sawest a truer lover than thyself.” To this Kuthaiyir replied: 
“ Commander of the faithful! conjure me by your own rights, and I shall answer 
“you.”—“Well,” said the prince, “I conjure thee by my own rights; wilt 
“ thou not tell it to me now? ”—■“ Certainly,” said Kuthaiyir; “ I will. As I 
“ was travelling in a certain desert, I beheld a man who had just pitched his 
“ toils to catch game, and I said to him : ‘Why art thou sitting here? ’ And 
“ he replied : ‘ I and my people are dying with hunger, and I have pitched 
‘ ‘ ‘ these toils that I may catch something which may sustain our lives till to- 
“ ‘ morrow.’—‘ Tell me;’ said I, ‘ if I remain with thee and if thou takest any 
“ ‘ game, wilt thou give me a share?’ He answered that he would, and whilst 
“ we were waiting, behold, a gazelle got into the net. We both rushed for- 
“ ward, but he outran me, and having disentangled the animal, he let it go. 
“ ‘What,’ said I, ‘could have induced thee to do so?’ He replied: ‘On 
“ ‘ seeing her so like (my beloved) Laila (in the eyes), I was touched with pity.’ 

1 ‘ He then repeated these verses : 

‘ Timid animal, so like to Laila, fear not 1 to-day, I am thy friend. When I deli- 
‘ vered it from the toils, I exclaimed: ‘ As long as I live, thou shalt go free for Laila’s 
‘ sake.’ ” 

When Abd al-Malik resolved on marching out to combat Musab Ibn az-Zu- 
bair, his wife Aatika, the daughter of Yazid Ibn Moawia, implored him not to 
go forth in person, but to send some one in his place. The more she pressed 
him, the more resolutely he refused, and when she found her entreaties un¬ 
availing, she burst into tears. On this, all the female slaves and attendants 
who surrounded her uttered loud lamentations, and Abd al-Malik exclaimed : 
“Damn that fellow, Ibn Abi Juma ! ” meaning Kuthaiyir, “one would think 
“ that he had witnessed this scene when he said : 

“ When he resolved on going forth to fight, the noble lady bedecked with necklaces 
“ of pearls could not turn him from his purpose. She forbade him, and finding that 
“ her prohibitions withheld him not, she burst into tears, on which her attendants 
wept in sympathy for her affliction.” 
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He then insisted on her ceasing to weep, and she obeyed; after which he set 
out as he had intended. It is said that Azza went one day to see Omm al- 
Banin, who was the daughter of Abd al-Aziz, the sister of Omar Ibn Abd al- 
Aziz, and the wife of al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik. This princess asked her what 
was the nature of the debt to which Kuthaiyir alluded in the verse where he 
says : 

Every other debtor pays, and his creditor is satisfied; but Azza’s creditor is put off, 
and remains afflicted. 

To this question Azza replied that she promised him a kiss, but refused to 
keep her word. Omm al-Banin then said : “ Fulfd thy promise, and let the 
“ sin of the deed be upon me.”—Kuthaiyir had a slave-boy who kept a grocer’s 
shop ( for his master) at Medina, and the Arab women sometimes bought from 
him on credit. He once sold perfumes to Azza, whom he did not then know, 
and he remained some days without being paid. She at length came back to the 607 
shop with some other women, and he asked her for payment. “0,” said she, 

“I am quite willing; it shall be done very, very soon.” On this he repeated 
these words: 

Every other debtor pays, and his creditor is satisfied; but Azza’s creditor is put off, 
and remains afflicted. 

On this, the other women asked him if he knew the name of his debtor, and, 
as he answered that he did not, they exclaimed : “By Allah! it is Azza her- 
“ self.” On hearing these words, he said to them : “ I take you to witness that 
“ I declare her liberated from what she may owe me.” He then went to his 
master, and, having told him what had passed, Kuthaiyir replied : “ I take God 
“ to witness that thou art free for His sake; and I give thee the shop with 
“ all its contents.” The coincidence was certainly singular.—Kuthaiyir com¬ 
posed a great number of pieces on Azza’s deferring the fulfdment of her pro¬ 
mise ; in one of these, he says : 


Charming Azzal you defer the payment of thy debt; and, surely, the worst of maid¬ 
ens are those who'defer. To this she replied: “Silly man! how can I pay a creditor 
“ from whom I never received money.” 
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In another piece he says : 

She pretends that I am changed since our last separation; but who, 0 Azza! does 
not undergo a change? My body is changed, but my soul remains as thou hast known 
it, and nothing (in me) has ever betrayed the secret of our love. 

When Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra was slain with a number of his 
family at Akr Babel, as we shall relate in his life, the news of this event reached 
Kuthaiyir, who had been always treated by them with great kindness; on which 
he shed a flood of tears, and exclaimed : “What awful calamities ! the sons of 
“ Harb destroyed religion on the day of at-Talf (5), and the sons of Marwan de¬ 
stroyed generosity on the day of al-Akr (6)!” — Abu ’1-Faradj al-Ispahani 
“ vol. II. p. 249), the author of the Kitdb al-Aghdni, relates as follows : “ Ku- 
“ thaiyir was coming out from Ahd al-Malik Ibn Marwan’s, dressed in a gown 
“ of flowered silk, when an old woman, who was carrying home some fire in a 
“ lump of dried horse-dung, met him in the street. He expressed his disgust so 
“ openly that she asked him his name. He replied : ‘Kuthaiyir, the lover of 
“ Azza.’ — ‘ Are not you,’ said she, ‘the person who said : 

“ A blooming meadow, on a fertile soil, whose shrubs (7) overflow with sap, spreads 
“ not a sweeter perfume than the sleeves of Azza at the midnight hour, when she places 
“ green aloes-wood on her fire.” 


Kuthaiyir replied that he was, and she said : “Were green aloes-wood placed 
“ on this lump of dung, it would give out a sweet perfume also. Why did you 
“ not say, like Amro ’1-Kais : 

“ Did you not observe that, every night on which I went to visit her, 1 found her 
“ smell of perfumes, and yet she uses them not (8) ? ” 

He immediately gave her the gown he wore, and implored her to conceal his 
blunder.—At the time of my literary studies, I heard a teacher of the belles- 
lettres say that the latter part of the second verse composed by Kuthaiyir 
referred to the meadow and served to complete the description of it; it was 
therefore as if the poet had said, that this meadow, whose soil is so fertile, and 
whose shrubs overflow with sap, smells not sweeter [when green aloes-wood is 
burned on its fire] (9), than do the sleeves of Azza. If the verse be explained 
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in this manner, the objection falls to the ground; but it appears very improbable 
that such could have been the poet’s meaning. — Kuthaivir was noted for his 
thoughtlessness. It is related that he went one day into the presence of Yazid 
Ibn Abd al-Malik and 6aid : “Commander of the faithful! what did as-Sham- 
“ makh (10) mean by these words : 

t 1^1 

The khalif answered : “ And what harm can it do me if I know not what that 
“ boorish Arab of the desert meant to say? turn this fool out (11)! ” When 
Abd al-Aziz Ibn Marwan, the father of ( the khalif ) Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz, was 
governor of Egypt, he had an attack of sickness, and his family wished to 
amuse him and make him laugh. Kuthaiyir ( therefore ) went to visit him, and 
pronounced these words as he stood at his bed-side : “Were it not that your 
‘ 1 pleasure would be incomplete in case that I got sick in order to restore you 
“ to health, I should implore the Lord God to pass your sickness over to me. 
“ I shall, however, pray him to grant thee health and me a life of enjoyment 
“ under thy protection.” This made Abd al-Aziz laugh, and Kuthaiyir repeated 
these verses : 

We visit the sick-bed of our prince, the prince of all mankind; 0 that his sufferings 
could be transferred to his visitors 1 If his health could be redeemed at any price, I 
should sacrifice for it the most precious of my possessions. 

One of Kuthaiyir’s most admired kasidas is that rhyming in t, wherein he says : 

In my wild passion for Azza, after our mutual affection had cooled,! resembled the 
man who at noon waits for the coming of a cloud, but, when he lies down to sleep 
under its shade, it disappears. 

Kuthaiyir was in Egypt and Azza in Medina, when he conceived an anxious 
wish to see her. He therefore set out to visit her, and, as she was then travel¬ 
ling towards Egypt, they met on the road. A conversation, too long to relate, 
passed between them, and she then left him to pursue her journey. Some time 
after, Kuthaiyir returned to Egypt and went to see her, but found the people 
coming home from her funeral. He immediately proceeded to the grave, and, 
making his camel kneel down, he remained there for some time, and then de¬ 
parted, reciting a piece of verse in which were the following lines ; 


608 
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I exclaimed, when my emaciated camel stopped at her tomb, and my eyes overflowed 
with tears: “Receive the salutation of meeting! when thou wert alive, I used to weep 
“ on leaving thee, but now, alas! thou art farther from me than ever! ” 

The stories told of him and Azza are very numerous. He died A. H. 105 
A. D. 723-4). Muhammad Ibn Saad al-Wakidi relates that Khalid Ibn al-Kasim 
al-Baiadi said : u Kuthaiyir and Ikrima, the mawla of Ibn Abbas, died on the 
1 ‘ same day, in the year 105. I was present at the funeral prayer; it was said 
“ over them both together, in the afternoon, and the people declared that they 
* • had lost the ablest jurisconsult and the best poet in the world. They died at 
“ Medina.” We have already noticed, in the life of Ikrima ( page 207 of this 
volume ), the conflicting statements relative to the date of the latter’s death ; to 
that article we therefore the reader.—The meaning of the word Khuzdi has been 
already explained (in this article). — Kuthaiyir is the diminutive form of the ad¬ 
jective kalhir (great); he received this name on account of his extremely dimi¬ 
nutive size. He was so short that, when he went to visit Abd al-Aziz Ibn 
Marwan, that prince used to banter him and say : “ Stoop your head, lest you 
“ hurt it against the ceiling.” He was also called Rabb ad-Dub&b (the king of 
the flies), for the same reason. One of his contemporaries said : “I saw him 
‘ ‘ making the circuits round the Kaaba; and if any one tell you that his stature 
“ exceeded three spans, that person is a liar.” 


(1) See Eichhorn’s Monumenta, tab. XIII. 

(2) See Pococke’s Specimen Hist. Ar. pp. 97, 319 et seq. 

1 3) See M. de Sacy’s M&moire sur divers Mnements de Vhistoire des Arabes avant Mahomet in the Mi- 
moires de V Acadimie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tom. 47. 

(4) See vol.I. p. 142. 

(3) Az-Zamakhshari says in bis geographical dictionary that the word at-Taff is employed to designate those 
high lands of Arabia which overlook the cultivated country of Mk. The author of the Mar&sid applies this 
denomination to the open country of Kdfa, on the road leading to the desert, and he adds that al-Husain was 
slain there. It is therefore the name of the territory in which Kerbela is situated; and Kuthaiyir most cer¬ 
tainly alludes here to the murder of al-Husain, the grandson of Muhammad, and of his followers by the troops 
of the Omaiyide khalif Yazld, the grandson of Abd Sofy&n, and great-grandson of Sakhr. 

(6) The verb signifies to expose to the sun, to wither, to injure. By the sons of Marwdn he 

means the Omaiyide princes. 

1.7) The original has: whose jatbjftth and whose Azar exude sap. Those plants are unknown to me. 

(8) See my Diwdn d’Amro ’l-Kais, page 37. 

(9) 1 insert here a passage absolutely necessary for the sense, although omitted in all my MSS. 
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(10) See vol. II. page 453. 

(11) The verse is certainly difficult, and it is not surprising that the khalif was unable to understand it 
Its meaning appears to me to be this: “ When the cheeks of large-eyed maidens in the desert are pillowed at 
“ morning and at evening under the shade of the art a-tree—" 


KUKUBURI. 

Abu Said Kukuburi Ibn Abi ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Baktikin Ibn Muhammad, sur- 
named al-Malik al-Muazzam ( the exalted prince) Muzaffar ad-din ( the triumphant 
in religion), and lord of Arbela, was the son of Zain ad-din ( ornament of 
religion) Ali, surnamed Kutchek, who was blessed by Providence with a great 
number of other children. Zain ad-din, being low in stature, received the 
appellation of Kutchek, a Persian word, which means little (1). He was by race a 
Turcoman. Having obtained possession of Arbela and many other cities in 609 
the same territory, he distributed them among the sons of the atdbek Kutb ad¬ 
din Maudud (2), the son of Zinki and lord of Mosul, reserving for himself Arbela 
only. The history of these transactions would lead us too far. He lived to an 
advanced age, some say upwards of a hundred years, and he lost his sight to¬ 
wards the close of his life. ( Zain ad-din having distributed his estates,) remained 
ever afterwards at Arbela, and he died there on the eve of Sunday, the Tl th 
of Zu ’1-Kaada, A.H. 563 (August, A.D. 1168). Ibn Shaddad says, in his life 
of Salah ad-din (3), that his death occurred in the month of Zu ’1-Hijja of that 
year. He was interred in the sepulchral chapel which bears his name and is 
situated within the city-walls, near the Old Mosque. His great courage and 
strength rendered him particularly conspicuous. A number of colleges and 
other remarkable establishments for pious purposes were founded and endowed 
hy him at Mosul. My master Izz ad-din Ibn al-Athir the hdfiz see page 288 of 
this volume) says, in his lesser historical work, composed by him at the desire 
of the Banu Atabek, sovereigns of Mosul : “ Zain ad-din departed from Mosul 
“ for Arbela in the year 563, and delivered all the cities and fortresses which 
“ he possessed into the hands of the atdbek Kutb ad-din. Amongst them were 
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“ Sinjar, Harran, Kalaat Akr al-Humaidiya (4), all the castles in the country 
“ belonging to the tribe of Hakkar, Tikrit, Shahrozur, etc., reserving only 
“ Arbela for himself. He had made the pilgrimage, A.H. 555 (A.D. 1160), in 
“ company with Asad ad-din Shirkuh (vol. I. p. 626).”—On the death of Zain 
ad-din, his son Muzaffar ad-din (Kukuburi), who was then fourteen years of age, 
succeeded to the throne, but remained under the tuition of his atdbek Mujahid 
ad-din Kaimaz (vol. II. page 510), who, having conceived a strong prejudice 
against him, wrote to the August Divan (or court of Baghdad ), representing him 
as unfit to govern, and requesting to know what should be done. He then im¬ 
prisoned him and placed his younger brother, Zain ad-din Abu ’1-Muzaffar 
Yusuf, on the throne. Some time afterwards, Muzaffar ad-din left the country 
and proceeded to Baghdad, whence, after some fruitless endeavours to obtain 
justice, he removed to Mosul. Saif ad-din Ghazi Ibn Maudud (vol. II. p. 441), 
the sovereign of that city, then took him into his service and granted him the 
town of Harran as a fief. Having removed to Harran, he continued to make it 
his place of residence till he at length entered into the service of the sultan 
Salah ad-din, by whom he was treated with great favour. In the year 578 
(A. D. 1182-3), this prince, who had conceived a high esteem for his depen¬ 
dent, took the city of Edessa from Ibn az-Zafarani and bestowed it on Muzaffar 
ad-din in addition to Harran ; he then indemnified Ibn az-Zafarani with the gift 
of ar-Rakka, which city he took from Ibn Hassan. It would be too long to 
relate the particulars of this transaction (5). Some time afterwards, he bestowed 
on him the city of Sumaisat, and married him to his sister, as-Sitt Rabia Khatun 
[her ladyship the princess Rabia), the daughter of Aiyub (vol. I. p. 243). Before 
that, she had been the wife of Saad ad-din Masud Ibn Mum ad-din, lord of the 
Castle of Mum ad-din in the province of al-Ghaur (6), who died in the year 581 
(A. D. 1185-6). Muzaffar ad-din fought in a great number of Salah ad-din’s 
battles and displayed the highest bravery and resolution, standing firm in conflicts 
from which all others receded, as is testified by Imad ad-din al-Ispahani,Baha ad¬ 
din Ibn Shaddad, and other historians. These facts are so well known, that it 
is needless to insist on the subject, and his conduct at the battle of Hittin (7) 
would alone suffice for his reputation. In this battle he and the prince of 
Hamat, Taki ad-din (vol. II. p. 391), held their ground, although the whole army 
was routed and driven back; the soldiers then heard that these two chiefs still 
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continued to resist the enemy, on which they returned to the charge, and the vic¬ 
tory was decided in favour of the Moslims. When the sultan Salah ad-din was 
besieging Acre, which city had fallen into the hands of the Franks, the princes 
of the East came to his assistance, and placed themselves under his orders, and 
amongst the number was the lord of Arbela, Zain ad-din Yusuf, the brother of 
Muzaffar ad-din. Soon after his arrival he fell sick, and, on the 28th of Ra- 610 
madan, A. H. 586 ( October, A. D. 1190), he expired at Nasira ( Nazareth a 
village near Acre, in which, according to one of several conflicting statements, 
the blessed Messiah was born. On the death of Zain ad-din Yusuf, his brother 
Muzaffar ad-din requested to obtain Arbela in exchange for Harran, Edessa, and 
Sumaisat; the sultan having acceded to his wish, and granted him Shahrozur 
besides, he set out, and made his entry into Arbela in the month of Zu ’1-Hijja, 

A. H. 586 (January, A. D. 1191). This is the summary of his history, but, as 
to the proceedings which mark his character, we may say that, in works of cha¬ 
rity, he performed what no single man was ever known to have done before. 

He delighted in nothing so much as alms-giving, and every day he caused im¬ 
mense sums to be distributed, in different parts of the city, to crowds of needy 
persons assembled to receive them. His first distribution was made at day¬ 
break, and, when he dismounted from his horse (on returning from the mosque , 
he found great numbers waiting at the palace-door : these he ordered to be 
brought in, and gave to each a dress adapted to the season, according as it was 
winter or summer, and with the dress he bestowed on him two or three pieces 
of gold, sometimes more, sometimes less. He built four asylums for the 
blind, and persons suffering from chronic distempers; these were always full, 
and every day he provided the inmates with all things requisite for their 
wantsevery Monday and Thursday evening he visited these establishments 
and entered into all the chambers, bestowing on (8) the occupants a small 
sum for extraordinary expenses, and inquiring into the state of their health. 

In this manner he visited each chamber successively, conversing affably with 
the inmates and jesting with them so as to soothe their hearts. He built 
a house for the reception of widows, another for orphan children, and a 
third for foundlings; in this last a number of nurses were always in waiting, 
ready to suckle whatever children might be brought in. Every day, the 
occupants of these establishments were provided by his directions with all 
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they required; he went very frequently to see them and ask them about their 
health, accompanying his inquiry with a donation over and above that which 
was regularly allotted to them. When he visited the hospital, he stopped at the 
bedside of each patient successively, and inquired how he had passed the night 
and how he felt. He founded also a house of hospitality, where all jurisconsults, 
dervishes, and other persons who came to the city might go to lodge. Indeed, 
none were refused admittance; a regular meal was furnished to them morning 
and evening, and when any of them resolved on continuing his journey, he 
received a sum proportioned to his wants. A college was built by him also and 
provided with professors for the Shafite and Hanifite students ; he frequently 
went to visit them, dine with them, and pass the night in hearing religious 
music, to which he was so sensible that, when excited by its influence, he used 
to pull off part of his clothes : the next morning he always sent to the commu¬ 
nity some marks of his beneficence. The only pleasure in which he indulged 
was that of listening to music, for he never took the forbidden thing (wine), 
neither would he suffer it to be brought into the city. He built two convents 
for s4/?s; these were always filled with fixed residents and visitors ; on the 
days of solemn festival, the number of persons assembled there was astonish¬ 
ingly great, and these two establishments were endowed with estates (wakf) 
sufficient to defray the expenses of providing for all these strangers, who, when 
they intended to depart, were even obliged to accept a donation. He often went 
to see the sUfis and have concerts performed in his presence. Twice every year 
he dispatched a number of trusty agents to the cities on the sea-coast, and fur¬ 
nished them with large sums for the redemption of such Moslims as might be 
in the hands of the infidels [the crusaders). When any of the persons thus deli¬ 
vered went to see him, they received from him a sum of money, and his agents 
had directions to bestow a present on the others. Every year, he provided a 
l sabil (9) for the pilgrims, furnished with every thing which they might require on 
the way; he dispatched it off with a trusty servant, bearing five or six thousand 
pieces of gold destined to be distributed among the needy and the persons em¬ 
ployed in the mosques of the two holy cities (Mekka and Medina). At Mekka he 
left numerous monuments of his piety, and these are still existing. He was the 
first person who brought water by an aqueduct to Mount Arafat for the use of 
the pilgrims on the night during which they station there; this work cost him a 
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large sum. He constructed a number of fountains at the same mountain, 
because the pilgrims used to suffer greatly for want of water, and he erected 
there also a funeral chapel for himself. The pomp with which he celebrated 
the birthday of the Prophet surpassed all description ; I shall, however, give a 
feeble outline of the ceremony. The people of the neighbouring provinces, 
having heard what veneration he testified for the Prophet, hastened to Arbela 
every year, and an immense multitude of jurisconsults, sufis, preachers, Koran- 
readers, and poets arrived there, at the same time, from Baghdad, Mosul, Meso¬ 
potamia, Sinjar, Nasibin, Persian Irak, and all the other places in the vicinity. 
This influx of strangers continued without interruption from the month of 
Muharram till the commencement of the first Rabi. Already, by his orders, 
upwards of twenty wooden pavilions, divided into four or five stories, were 
erected; one being appropriated to himself and each of the others to an emir or 
some person holding a high rank in the state. On the first day of the month 
of Safar, these pavilions were decorated in a most splendid manner ; a choir 
of singers, a band of musicians, and a troop of exhibitors of Chinese shadows 
were established in each; not a story being left without a company of these 
artists. During the whole period all business remained suspended, and the sole 
occupation of the people was to amuse themselves and walk from one band to 
another. These pavilions were erected on a line from the gate of the citadel to 
the entrance of the convent near the hippodrome, and every day, after the asr 
prayer (10), Muzaffar ad-din went forth and stopped at each pavilion successively; 
listening to the music, and amusing himself with looking at the Chinese shadows 
or whatever else might be going on. He then passed the night in the convent, 
listening to religious music, and the next morning, after ihe prayer, he rode out 
to hunt, and returned to the citadel before the hour of noon. He continued in 
the same practice, every day, till the eve of the anniversary, and this he cele¬ 
brated, one year on the eighth day of the month, and the next on the twelfth, 
in consequence of the different opinions held respecting the true date. Two 
days previously to the anniversary, he sent an immense flock of camels, oxen, 
and sheep to the hippodrome, accompanied with all his drummers, singers, and 
musicians. These animals were there sacrificed as victims, and a number of 
caldrons being set up, the flesh was cooked in various manners. On the eve 
of the anniversary, after the maghrib (or sunset'• prayer, he listened to a concert 
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in the citadel, and then went forth (11), preceded by a great number of persons 
bearing wax-lights. Two, or four of these lights, I am not sure of the exact 
number, were such as are employed in the grand ceremonies, being fastened, 
each of them, on the back of a mule, with a man seated behind to support it. 
He advanced in this manner to the convent, and the next day, at an early hour, 
a quantity of pelisses were brought out of that established (12) by the sUfis, each 
of them bearing a bundle of them in each hand, and advancing one after an¬ 
other. A great number of these dresses, I do not know exactly how many, 
having been brought out, he went down to the convent, where the persons of 
high distinction, the chiefs, and a great number of other eminent individuals 
had already assembled. A chair was then placed for the preacher, and Muzaffar 
ad-din went up into a wooden tower, erected to receive him. This edifice had 
windows overlooking the place where the assembly and the preacher were, and 
another set of windows opened on the hippodrome which was extremely wide. 
There, the soldiery were collected in a body, and the prince passed them in re¬ 
view, now looking at them, and then at the public and the preacher. When 
012 the soldiers had all defded successively, a repast was brought into the hippo¬ 
drome for the poor ; a public repast, consisting of an immense quantity of meat 
and bread. Another repast was prepared in the convent for the persons who 
had attended the preaching. Whilst the troops were defiling and the preachers 
exhorting, he sent for all the chiefs and eminent men, and for the doctors, 
preachers, Koran -readers, and poets, who had come from the neighbouring 
countries to witness the solemnity; each of these persons was separately intro¬ 
duced and clothed in a pelisse, after which he returned to his place. When all 
had been presented, the repast was brought in, and a portion of it was sent 
to the house of such of the company as were judged worthy of that honour. 
Towards the hour of the osr-prayer, or somewhat later, the repast ended, and 
the prince passed that night in the convent, listening to religious concerts till 
day-break. Such was his custom every year, and I have given merely an 
abridged account of the ceremony, because a full description of it would lead me 
too far. When the solemnity was ended, all prepared for their departure, 
and every one of them received from him a donation. We have already men¬ 
tioned (vol. II. p. 385) that, when the hdfiz Ibn Dihya arrived at Arbela and 
remarked the zeal displayed by Muzaffar ad-din in celebrating this anniversary, 
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he composed for him the work entitled at-Tanwir, etc., and that the prince 
made him a present of one thousand pieces of gold ; this was exclusive of the 
abundant gifts which he received for his subsistence during his stay. When 
Muzaffar ad-din (may God be merciful to him ! ) tasted of any dish and found 
it good, he never reserved it for himself, but told one of the persons in wait¬ 
ing to carry it to such and such a shaikh, or to such and such a woman, and 
these were always persons whom he had noted for their piety. He did the same 
with the sweetmeats, fruit, and every other article set before him. Noble qua¬ 
lities, profound humility, sincerity of belief, and soundness of moral principle 
were all combined in Muzaffar ad-din; he showed a strong partiality to the fol¬ 
lowers of the Sunnite doctrine and orthodox believers; the only class of learned 
men which he treated with special favour was that of the jurisconsults and Tra¬ 
dition ists ; none of the others ever obtained any thing from him unless some 
particular considerations induced him to show them attention; the poets were 
also in the same case; he had but little esteem for them, and never made them 
any presents unless they came to recite him poems composed in his honour; 
then indeed he granted them a recompense, not wishing to frustrate the hopes 
of any person who counted on his generosity. He cultivated with pleasure the 
study of history, and his acquirements in that branch of knowledge were evident 
from his conversation. In his encounters and battles, numerous as they were, 
he was invariably victorious; the accounts which have been transmitted down 
of his battles not indicating a single defeat. Were I to enumerate all his virtues 
and noble deeds, I should be obliged to give a great extension to this work, but 
they are so well known that it is needless to enter into any details. If the reader 
remark that this article has been extended to too great a length, he will excuse 
me when I tell him that our family were under such obligations to Muzaffar ad¬ 
din, that, to repay even a part of them, our utmost efforts would be vain; 
gratitude to a benefactor is, however, a binding precept. May God reward 
him for us with the best of retributions! inasmuch as the benefits and 
favours conferred by him on us, and by his forefathers on ours, were bound¬ 
less, and men’s affections are gained by acts of kindness. Having now 
proclaimed his virtues, I shall only add that all whieh I have stated has my 
own ocular testimony to support it, and that I have throughout avoided 
even the slightest exaggeration; nay, some of his acts I have passed over in si- 
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lence, through my desire of avoiding prolixity. He was born in the castle of 
Mosul, on Tuesday the 27th of Muharram, A.H. 549 (April, A.D. 1154), and he 
died at the hour of noon on Wednesday, the 18th of Ramadan, A.H. 630 (June, 
A.D. 1233) in his house at al-Balad. This town formed the state of Shihab ad¬ 
din Karata, but, when Muzaffar ad-din Kukuburi arrested him in the year 614 
(A. D. 1217-8) and took it into his own possession, he made it his occa¬ 
sional residence. His body was transported to Arbela and buried in the cita¬ 
del, but, in pursuance to his dying injunctions, it was subsequently sent off to 
Mekka, where he had erected a mausoleum at the foot of the mountain to receive 
it, as has been already stated.—When the pilgrim-caravan set out for Hijaz in 
the year 631, the body was sent with them, but it so happened that, on arriving 
at Lina, they were obliged to return without effecting their journey, and the 
615 corpse was carried back and interred at Kufa, near the Mash’had (or funeral 
chapel of Ali). May God in his mercy requite him well, and accept his good 
works, and receive him into everlasting happiness!—His wife Rabia Khatun, 
the daughter of Aiyub, died at Damascus in the month of Shaban, A. H. 643 
(Dec.-Jan. A. D. 1245-6), and, to the best of my opinion, she had then passed 
her eightieth year. She was interred in the college which she had erected at 
the foot of Mount Kasiyun, and endowed for the Hanbalites. The number of 
her male relatives, such as brothers and nephews, whom I saw, and who were 
also princes, surpassed fifty — exclusive of those who were not princes. To 
name them individually would extend this notice too far, but I shall simply 
state, that her husband was prince of Arbela; her daughter’s sons, princes 
of Mosul; the son of one of her brothers, prince of Khalat and that region; 
al-Ashraf, another brother’s son, prince of Mesopotamia; other nephews were 
princes of Syria and Egypt, whilst Hijaz and Yemen were possessed by 
her brothers and their sons. From this indication the whole number may be 
imagined.— Ktikubilri is a Turkish name, and signifies blue wolf (13).— Bak- 
tikin is also a Turkish name. —Lina is the name of a station on the road from 
Irak to Hijaz, but nearer to Irak. In the year before mentioned, the caravan 
turned back on reaching it, in consequence of the extreme suffering they under¬ 
went for want of water (14). 
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(1) This word is written > n Persian. 

(2) The life of Maud Ad will be found in this work. 

(3) Schulten’s Saladini vita et res gesta, page 33. 

(4) The kalaat, or castle, of Akr al-Humaidiya, was situated in the territory of Mosul. 

(8) The following passage from the Two Gardens [see vol. II. page 190, note( 6) ) may serve to elucidate 
these events: “ The kdtib ImAd ad-dln says: The sultan (Saldh ad-din) then wrote (to the princes of Meso- 
“ potamia), requiring them to come and make alliance with him. All those who obeyed were allowed to 
“ preserve their estates, on the condition of serving in the sultan’s army and following him in his warfare 
“ against the infidels. NAr ad-dtn Muhammad Ibn Kara Arslan, lord of Hisn Kaifa, sent in his submission with 
“ an ambassador, and the sultan then departed from al-Blra and came to a halt under the walls of Edessa. 
“ Fakhr ad-dtn MasAd Ibn az-ZafarAni who was then in the city, made his submission, and it was bestowed on 
“ Muzaffar ad-dtn in addition to HarrAn. The sultan then proceeded to HarrAn and from thence to ar- 
“ Rakka, which was then held by the emir Kutb ad-dln InAl Ibn HassAn, who also made his submission,’ — 
(MS. No. 707 A, fol. 167 verso.) 

(6) See vol. 1. page 278. Al-Ghaur is the name given to the valley of the Jordan. 

(7) See M Reinaud’s Extraits d’auteurs arabes relatifs aux Croisades, page 194. 

(8) The fifth form of the verb jJLs is here employed by Ibn KhallikAn with the signification of to bring. 

A similar signification is given by Ibn Batfita to the eighth form. In the account of his voyage to SAdAn, he 
says: 'j w-jK’ “ she brought us food.” 

(9) The word sabil [way) is often employed to signify a fountain for the use of wayfaring men [sahib 
as-sabll). It is here employed to signify a convoy of provisions 

(10) See vol. I. page 894, note (8). 

(11) Insert in the Arabic text Jjjjj 

(12) The text varies here in the MSS. I take the true reading to be t Ixld! ^ ■ “ from 

“ the citadel [and carried) to the convent...” 

(13) Gdk in Turkish means sky-blue, and bdri may perhaps mean wolf in some ancient dialect of that lan¬ 
guage. 

(14) Ltna is placed by Bergbauss on his map of Arabia in lat. 30° 8', long. 42° 81’ E. from Paris. 


AL-LAITH IBN SAAD. 

Abu ’1-Harilh al-Laith Ibn Saad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman, the great imim of the 
people of Egypt in the sciences of jurisprudence and the Traditions, drew 
his origin from an Ispahan family, and was a mawla to Kais Ibn Rifaa, 
who himself was a mawla to Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Khalid Ibn Musafir al- 
Fahmi. The credibility and exactitude of al-Laith Ibn Said as a Tradi- 
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tionist were of the highest order, nor was he less distinguished for his noble 
character and liberality. “ I had written down,” said he, “a great quantity of 
“ the (legal) information (communicated) by Muhammad Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri (1 j 
“ (to his disciples), and I then asked to obtain the use of the post-horses, so that 
“ I might go and see him at ar-Rusafa(2 ); but being then apprehensive that, 
“ in taking such (an easy mode of conveyance), 1 should not be acting in lhe sole 
“ view of God’s favour, I abandoned my project.” As-Shafi said of him : “ Al- 
“ Laith Ibn Saad is a more learned jurisconsult than Malik, only his disciples 
“ do not exalt him sufficiently.” (Some students were one day) reading, under the 
tuition of Ibn Wahb (vol. II. p. 1 5), the collection of legal questions which had 
been decided by al-Laith, when a person who was not a native of the place ex¬ 
claimed, on hearing one of these questions read (with its solution) : “ Cleverly 
“ done for al-Laith ! one would think he had heard Malik, and then repeated 
“ his words.” On this, Ibn Wahb said to him : “ Say rather that Malik heard 
“ al-Laith answer, and then repeated his words; 1 swear by the only true God, 
“ that we never saw a more learned jurisconsult than al-Laith ! ” This imdm 
was noted for his generosity and liberality; he enjoyed a yearly income of five 
thousand pieces of gold ( dinars y , and this sum he distributed in gifts and other 
ways. “ I went to see al-Laith,” said Mansur Ibn Ammar (3), “and he gave 
“ me one thousand dinars, saying: * Let this help to preserve the wisdom with 
“ ‘ which God has endowed thee.’ ” I saw, in a certain compilation, that al-Laith 
held the principles of the Hanifite sect, and that he exercised the functions of 
kddi in Old Cairo. I found stated, in the same work, that Malik having sent to 
him a china cup filled with dates, he returned it filled with gold. He used 
to have almond-cake made for his disciples, and in it he inserted pieces of 
gold, so that he who eat most cake might get most money. In the year 113 
014 (A. D. 731-2), being then twenty years of age, he made the pilgrimage, and 
heard the Traditions delivered by Nafi (4), the mawla of Ibn Omar. He said 
that, according to what he had been told by his family, he was born A. H. 92 
(A. D. 710-1), but it has been positively ascertained that the real date is A. H. 
94, in the month of Shaaban. He died at Old Cairo on Thursday (some say 
Friday), the 15th of Shaaban, A. H. 175 (December, A. D. 791), and was in¬ 
terred the next day in the Lesser Karafa cemetery, where his tomb still continues 
to be frequented by pious visitors. As-Samani places his birth in the month of 
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Shaaban, A. H. 124, and another writer, in A. H. 93; but our former statement 
appears to be the most correct. One of his disciples related as follows : “ When 
“ we had buried al-Laith Ibn Saad, we heard a voice say: 

“ Al-Laith is departed, and you possess him no longer ! soon also shall learning de- 
“ part and be interred! 

“ On hearing these words we turned round, but could see no one.”—It is 
said that he belonged to Kalkashanda, a village about three parasangs to the north 
of Cairo .—Fahmi means belonging to the tribe of Fahm, a branch of that descended 
from Kais (son of) Ghailan. It has produced many eminent individuals. 


Cl) The life of az-Zuhri is given in this work. 

(2) See vol. I. page 299, note (8). 

(3) Abh 's-Sari Mans&r Ibn AmmAr Ibn Kathtr, a native of KhorasAn, or of Basra, as some say, was cele¬ 
brated for his wisdom, his piety, the elegance of his language, and his unction as a preacher. Having gone to 
Irak, he delivered Traditions there, and afterwards passed into Egypt, where he pronounced moral discourses 
and exhortations. Al-Laith Ibn Saad, having heard of his proceedings, sent for him, and asked him how he pre¬ 
sumed to hold discourses in the city without being authorised by the doctors of the law. He replied that zeal 
for religion was his only motive, and that, if al-Laith permitted him, he would make a discourse in his pre¬ 
sence, promising that, if he then forbid him to preach, he should obey him. Al-Laith agreed to the proposal, 
and having heard from him a sermon which brought tears to his eyes, he made him a present of one thousand 
dinars, saying : “ Go forth and preach to the people.” During his residence in Old Cairo, the house and purse 
of al-Laith were at his disposal, and, on his departure for Baghdad, the sons of that imdm made him another 
present of one thousand dinars. He died, A. H. 228 (A. D. 839-40). —(Mirdt az-Zamdn, MS. No. 640, fol.118 
Nujiim.) 

(4) His life will be found in this work. 


THE IMAM MALIK. 

Abu Ahd Allah Malik Ibn Anas Ibn Malik Ibn Abi Aamir Ibn Amr Ibn al- 
Harith Ibn Ghaiman Ibn Jathil Ibn Amr Ibn Zi Asbab al-Harith al-Asbahi, a na¬ 
tive of Medina and the great imdmot that city (Imdm ddr il-Hijra \ was one of the 
most eminent among the iindms of Islamism. In his genealogy as here set forth, 
vol. ii. 69 
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some substitute Othmdn for Ghaimdn, and, in place of Jathil, (Muhammad ) Ibn Saad 
(. al-Wdkidi ) writes Khuthail. Malik learned to read the Koran under the tuition of 
Nafi Ibn Abi Noaim; he heard Traditions delivered by (Ibn Shihdb ) az-Zuhri and 
Nafi, the mawla of Ibn Omar (1); he taught Traditions on the authority of al- 
Auzai (vol. II. p. 84) and Yahya Ibn Said (2), and he acquired his knowledge of 
the law from Rabia ar-Rai (vol. I. p. 517), with whom he acted as mufti , or con¬ 
sulting lawyer, to the government. “ There were very few men,” said Malik, 
“ from whom I received lessons, who did not come to me before they died, to 
“ ask my opinion on some point of law.” And Ibn Wahb (vol. II. p. 15) relates 
that he heard these words proclaimed by a public crier in Medina: “ Let no 
“ person act as mufti to the people except Malik Ibn Anas and Ibn Abi Zib(3).” 
When Malik felt inclined to deliver Traditions, he made an ablution, then seated 
himself in the middle of his mattress, and, spreading out his beard, he assumed 
a grave and dignified deportment, after which preparations he commenced. 
When asked his motives for so doing, he replied : “I delight in testifying my 
“ profound respect for the sayings of the Apostle of God, and I never repeat 
“ one unless I feel myself in a state of perfect purity.” He avoided delivering 
Traditions when travelling, or standing, or when pressed for time: “ for I like,” 
said he, “ to feel the meaning of the Apostle’s words when I repeat them to 
“ others.” He never went about on horseback in Medina, even when much 
enfeebled and advanced in years : “ No,” he would say, “ I shall never ride in 
“ the city wherein the corpse of God’s Apostle lies interred.” As-Shafi relates 
as follows: Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan (4) said to me : “ Which of the two is the 
6IS “ more learned; our master or yours ?” meaning Abu Hanifa and Malik. “Dost 
“thou wish,” said I, “ that I should answer with impartiality ? ” He replied 
that he did, and I said: “I then ask thee before God, which of the two is the 
“ more learned in the Koran; our master or yours?”—“Yours,to a certainty,” 
said he. “ I again ask thee seriously,” said I, “which of the two is the more 
“ learned in the Sunna; our master or yours?” — “Yours, to a certainty,” he 
replied. “ I shall again ask thee,” said I, “which of the two is the best ac- 
“ quainted with the sayings (sentences forming legal decisions ) pronounced by the 
“ companions of God’s Apostle; our master or yours.”—“Why, yours, to a 
“ certainty,” was the answer. “ Then,” said I, “ there only remain the analo- 
“ gical deductions (kids') (5); and if they be not drawn from the three sources we 
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“ have just mentioned, from whence can they be drawn ? ” — Al-AA akidi says : 
“ Malik used to go regularly to the mosque and attend the daily prayers, and 
“ the prayer of Friday, and the funerals, and visit the sick, and fulfil all the 
“ duties (of social life ) and take his seat in the mosque, with his disciples col- 
“ lected round him; he then discontinued sitting in the mosque, hut attended 
“ the prayers, after which he would return to his seat and teach ; he ceased also 
“ accompanying funerals, but still continued to go and condole with the family 
“ of the deceased; but, at a later period, he gave up all those customs, neither 
“ going to the mosque for daily prayers nor for the prayer of Friday, nor making 
“ any visits of condolence, nor fulfilling any of the social duties; yet the people 
“ bore this patiently, and he continued, till his death, in the same practice. 
“ He was sometimes questioned on his motives for so doing, and he used to 
“ reply: ‘ It is not given to every man to speak out his own excuses.’ ” — Some 
persons went secretly to Jaafar Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Abbas, the uncle of Abu Jaafar al-Mansur, and accused him of declaring that 
he did not consider the oath of allegiance to the Abbasides as binding. Jaafar 
was so highly incensed on hearing this, that be caused Malik to be brought 
before him, and having ordered him to be stripped, he inflicted on him a severe 
flogging, and caused his arm to be drawn out to such a degree that it was dislo¬ 
cated at the shoulder; in fact, he treated him in a most scandalous manner. 
But, from the time Malik received this flogging, he rose higher and higher in 
public estimation, so that the punishment he underwent seemed as if it had been 
an honour conferred upon him. In Ibn al-Jauzi’s Shuztir al-OMd 6), under the 
year 147, we find the following passage: “In this year, Malik Ibn Anas received 
“ seventy stripes of a whip, on account of some legal opinions which did not cor- 
“ respond with the wishes of the sultans ( the persons invested, with the civil power ..'' 
This may probably refer to the same occurrence which we have just noticed. Malik 
was born A. H. 95 (A. D. 713-4), three years after conception (7), and he died in 
the month of the first Rabi, A. H. 179 (May-June, A. D. 795), aged eighty-four 
years. Al-Wakidi (8) says that he died at the age of ninety, and Ibn al-Furat (9) 
has the following passage in his historical work drawn up in the form of annals : 
‘• Malik Ibn Anas al-Asbahi died on the 10th of the first Rabi, A. H. 179.” 
Others place his death in the year 178, and some state that his birth occurred 
in the year 90. As-Samani says in his Ansdb or dictionary of patronymics ', 
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under the word al-Asbahi, that Malik was born in 93 or 94: the truth is known 
to God alone ! The hafiz Abu Abd Allah al-Humaidi has inserted in his Judtca 
tal-Muktabis (10) the following relation, which had been first made by al-Kaanabi 
(vol. II. p. 19) : “I went to Malik Ibn Anas in his last illness, and saluted 
“ him; I then sat down and, perceiving that he wept, l said : ‘ 0 Abu Abd Allah! 
“ ‘ what maketh thee weep ? ’ And he answered : ‘ 0 Ibn Kaanab ! why should 
“ ‘ I not weep? and who has more reason to weep than I ? By Allah ! I wish 
“ ‘ I had been flogged and reflogged for every question of law on which l 
“ ‘ pronounced an opinion founded on my own private judgment (11)'. I had it 
“ ‘ in my power to abstain from doing so; 0 that I had never given opinions 
“ ‘ founded on my own private judgment! ’ or other words to that effect.” He 
died at Medina, and was interred in the cemetery called al-Baki. Malik was of 
a very fair complexion, inclining to red; tall in stature, having a large head, 
and the forehead bald; he wore clothes of those excellent stuffs which are 
brought from Aden, and he disapproved of shaving off the mustaches, consi¬ 
dering it to be a sort of mutilation : he never changed the colour of his grey 
hair, by dying it. The following elegy was composed on his death by Abu 
Muhammad Jaafar Ibn Ahmad Ibn as-Sarraj (vol. I. p. 323): 

May the grave which has united MMik to al-Baki be watered with benignant 
616 showers from the dark thunder-cloud, flashing its lightnings. He was the imdrn whose 
Muwatta (12) has spread his doctrines throughout the earth. The prophet Muham¬ 
mad, whose law he exalted, will protect him and preserve him from harm. His Tra¬ 
ditions were of the highest authority; his gravity was impressive; and, when he de¬ 
livered them, all his auditors were plunged in admiration. He had also (disciples,) 
upright friends of truth, land-marks (to guide us) ; you might (vainly) ask which of them 
was the most learned. The son of Idris alone (as-Shdfi) would suffice for his glory, 
but that good fortune was only one of many favours. 


Asbahi means descended from Z4 Asbah; this person’s name was al-Harith, and 
his father, Auf Ibn Malik Ibn Zaid Ibn Shaddad Ibn Zara, was one of the pos¬ 
terity of Yaruh Ibn Kahtan. The tribe of Zu Asbah is one of the largest in 
Yemen, and it is from it that the whips called asbahite (as-Siydt al-Asbahiya) de¬ 
rive their name. In the Jamhara tan-Nisab , Ibn al-Kalbi gives the genealogy of 
Zu Asbah in the following manner : “ Harith, called Zu Asbah, was the son of 
“ Malik Ibn Zaid Ibn Ghauth Ibn Saad Ibn Auf Ibn Adi Ibn Malik Ibn Zaid Ibn 
“ Sahl Ibn Amr Ibn Kais Ibn Moawia Ibn Djocham Ibn Abd Shams Ibn Wathil 
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“ Ibn abGhauth Ibn Katan Ibn Arib Ibn Zuhair Ibn Aiman Ihn Humaisa Ibn 
“ Himyar Ibn Saba Ibn Yashjub Ibn Yarub Ibn Kahtan ; Kahtan, whose real 
11 name was Yoktan (13), was the son of Aabir ( Eber ) Ibn Shalikh (Salah) Ibn 
“ Arfakhsbad ( Arfaxad ,) Ibn Sam ( Sem ) Ibn Nuh ( Noah I must here 
observe that the genealogy of Zu Ashbah, as I have given it at the beginning of 
this article, is copied from al-Hazimi’s work, the Kitdb al-Ajala 14). 


(1) The lives of these persons are given in this work. 

(2) The kddi Ahfi Said Yahya Ibn Said al-Ans&ri was a native of Medina. His authority as a traditionist 
was cited by Malik, Abh Hanlfa, Sofyau Ibn Oyaina, and Sofyan ath-Thauri. Having gone to Kdfa to see 
Abh Jaafar al-Manshr, that khalif appointed him kadi of al-Hiishimiya. He died A H. 143 (A. D. 760-1).—;Ad- 
Dahabi's Tabakdt al-Huffdz. Aba 'l-Mahasin’s Nujtim.) 

(3) The life of Ibn Abi Ztb is given in this volume. 

(4) A notice on Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan is contained in this work. 

(5) See vol. I. Introduction, page xxvi. 

(6) Aba ’1-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi’s work, the Shuzdr al-Okdd ft Tdrikh il-Ohdd (necklace-beads,on the events 
of history), is not noticed by Ibn Khallikan when giving the life of that historian. He quotes it, however, 
very frequently. 

(7) Aba Hanlfa declares that the longest period of pregnancy is twenty-four lunar months; but as-Shitf! 
lengthens that term to four years and M<klik to six. See d'Ohsson’s Tab. gin. de VEmpire Othoman, tom. V. 
p. 281. — It would appear that Malik was born three years after his reputed father’s death. 

(8) His life is given by our author. 

(9) See vol. I. page 87, note (10). 

(10) The life of al-Humaidi will be found in this work. 

(11) See vol. I. pages xxvi, 834. 

(12) Al-Muwatta, or the beaten path, is the title of the collection of Traditions which forms part of the basis 
on which the Malikite system of jurisprudence is grounded. The greater part of its contents are legal max¬ 
ims and opinions delivered by the Companions of Muhammad. 

(13) This is the Joktan of the English translation of the Bible ; Gen. X 28. 

(14) The life of al-Hazimi will be found in this work. 


MALIK IBN DINAR. 

Abu Yahya Malik Ibn Dinar, a native of Basra and a mawla to the family of 
the tribe of Koraish called the Banu Sama Ibn Luwai, was distinguished for his 
learning, self-mortification, profound piety, and devout resignation. He never 
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tasted of any food but that which he had procured with the produce of his own 
labour, his profession being to write copies of the Koran, for which he received 
a pecuniary retribution. It is related of him that he said : “ I read in the Old 
“ Testament that whosoever worketh with his hand shall have blessings in his 
“ life-time and at his death.” He was one day present at an assembly where 
a story-teller related a tale which drew tears from the eyes of the audience; 
almost immediately after, some sheep’s heads were brought in, and they began to 
eat of them. Being invited to partake of their fare, he replied: “ Those who 
“ wept may eat thereof, but I wept not.” His merits were most abundant, and 
the recollection of them still subsists. It is thus that Ibn Bashkuwal (vol. I. 
p. 491) relates, in his work entitled Kitdb al-MustaghitMn, etc. ( book of the im- 
plorers of God's assistance ): “Malik Ibn Dinar had one day taken his seat {to 
“ teach), when a man went up to him, and said: 1 0 Abu Yahya! invoke God 
“ ‘ to help a woman who is four years gone with child, and is in great tribu- 
“ ‘ lation (1).’ At these words Malik got angry and, having shut the volume of 
“ the Koran {in which he teas reading ), he remained silent for some time, and 
‘ ‘ ‘ then said : ‘ These people will positively have us to be prophets! ’ and recom- 
“ menced reading. Having ended, he called upon God, saying : ‘ 0 Lord! if that 
‘ 1 ‘ which is in the womb of this woman be a girl, change it for her into a boy! 
“ ‘ for Thou canst undo and maintain what thou pleasest; and the book of fate 
“ ‘ is in thy possession!’ He then raised up his hands, and the people did the 
“ same, when a messenger came to tell the man that his wife was on the point 
“ of being delivered. Malik had scarcely time to lower his hands, when the man 
‘ ‘ reappeared at the door of the mosque, bearing on his shoulder a four year old 
“ boy, with short curly hair and a complete set of teeth, although his navel- 
“ string was yet uncut.” He was one of the great saints. His death took 
place at Basra, A. H. 131 (A. D. 748-9), a short time before the plague (2). 

617 —Writing of Malik Ibn Dinar, I am reminded of some verses which were 
recited to me by their author, my friend, Jamal ad-din Mahmud Ibn Abd. 
He had composed them on a certain prince, who waged war against another 
and vanquished him, taking his treasures, and making captives of his chiefs 
and his warriors. When he had got all his adversary’s property into his 
own possession, he distributed the money to his troops, and put his pri¬ 
soners in chains. It was then that Ibn Abd celebrated his praises in a kasida 
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of the highest excellence. He describes in it that battle, and in one passage, 
which we give here, he has a very clever play on the name of Malik Ibn Dinar: 
he says: 

You set at liberty the wealth which they had kept in confinement, and you reduced to 
bondage those who before were free. Then each of them who had been a mdlik (a 
person possessing property) was induced to wish that he were now a dindr (3). 

This is remarkably fine, and I have been induced to mention it for that 
reason. 


(1) See vol. II. p. 549, note (7). 

(2) “ In this year [A.B. 131) occurred the great plague which carried off immense numbers. Ibn al-Jauzi 
“ says that seventy thousand persons died of it in a single day.”— (Nujtim.) 

(3) Because all the dlndrs, or gold pieces, so long treasured up and confined, had been just set at liberty. 


MA.TD AD-DIN IBN AL-ATHIR. 

Abu’s-Saadat al-Mubarak Ibn Abi ’1-Karam Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Abd al-Karim Ibn Abd el-Wahid as-Shaibani, generally known by the appellation 
of Ibn al-Alhir al-Jazari, was distinguished ( from his brother) by the title of 
Majd ad-din ( glory of religion). Ibn al-Mustaufi says of him in his History [of 
Arbela) : “ He was the most renowned of the learned, the most respected of the 
‘ ‘ men of talent; one of those distinguished characters at whom the finger of 
“ admiration is pointed, and whose skill in the conduct of affairs acquired them 
“ the highest confidence.” He studied the science of grammar under Ahu 
Muhammad Said Ibn ad-Dahhan (vol. I. p. 574), but did not hear Traditions 
delivered, neither did he teach them, till he was more advanced in life. He is 
the author of some elegantly written works, and he composed a number of 
epistles replete with talent. In one of his productions, the Jdmt al-Os&l fi Aha- 
dith ir-RasAI (the combiner of the fundamental treatises on the Traditions of the 
Apostle \ he inserted the contents of six authentic collections (1); it is drawn up 
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on the plan of Razin’s work (2), but contains a great quantity of additional matter. 
His other productions are : the Kitdb an-Nihdya (utmost efforts'), which is a treatise 
on the obscure terms occurring in the Traditions, and fdls five volumes; the 
Kitdb al-Insdf, etc. ( impartial comparison between the Kashf and Kashshaf) (3); a 
commentary on the Koran selected from the similar works of ath-Thalabi (vol. I. 
p. 60) and az-Zamakhshari; the al-Mustafa wa ’l-Mukhtdr fi ’IrAdeyat wa ’l-Azkdr 
(the selected and chosen , treating of the forms of invocation to God, and of the prayers 
commemorative of'his bounties); a small volume on the art of penmanship; the 
Kitdb al-Badi (liber egregice materiae), being a commentary on Ibn ad-Dahhan’s 
Principles of Grammar; a collection of his own epistles; the Shdfi, or healing, 
being a commentary on the imam as-Shafi’s Musnad, or collection of authenti¬ 
cated Traditions, etc. He was born at Jazira tibn Omar, in one of the months 
of Rabi, A. H. 544 (July-Aug., A. D. 1 \ 49). After passing his early youth in 
that place, he removed to Mosul, and entered into the service of Mujahid ad-din 
Kaimaz (vol. II. p. 510), the lieutenant-governor of that state, and was employed 
by him to write his correspondence. On the imprisonment of Kaimaz, he passed 
into the service of Izz ad-din Masud Ibn Maudud, the lord of Mosul, and was 
placed at the head of the board of correspondence, which post he continued to 
fill till that prince’s death. He was then attached to the service of Nur ad-din 
Arslan-Shah (vol. I. p. 174), the son of Izz ad-din Maudud, by whom he was 
treated with great favour, and under whose protection he enjoyed the utmost 
honour and respect. He served him for some time in the capacity of secretary 
of state, till a malady deprived him of the use of his arms and legs; this com¬ 
pletely debarred him from fulfdling the duties of his office, and obliged him to 
confine himself to his house, where he had all the men of rank and learning for 
constant visitors. He erected a ribdt (or convent ) at a village near Mosul, called 
Kasr Harb, and ( having consecrated) the house which he inhabited at Mosul (to a 
similar pious purpose), he settled all his property on these two establishments. I 
have been informed that he composed all the works above-mentioned after his 
retirement from office, having then sufficient leisure for the task, and being 
assisted by a number of persons in the labour of making extracts and copying. 

618 Amongst the few pieces of verse which he composed, I may notice the following, 
addressed to the lord atdbek of Mosul, on his mule’s stumbling under him.- 
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If his mule stumble under him, there is a reason for it. It bears one whose learning 
is vast [as a mountain) and whose liberality is ample as) the ocean. 


This idea has now become common-place, and occurs frequently in poetry. It 
is related by his brother, Izz ad-din Abu ’1-Hasan Ali, that, when he was deprived 
of the use of his limbs, a native of Maghrib went to them and engaged to cure 
him; declaring at the same time that he would not require any payment unless 
the treatment which he intended to employ were successful in its results. “ We 
u readily accepted his proposal,” said Izz ad-din, “ and he commenced by the 
“ application of an ointment which he prepared himself. The good effects of 
“ this remedy were soon evident; the patient's legs acquired flexibility, and he 
“ was able to stretch them out; but, when there was every prospect of a com- 
“ plete cure, he said to me : ‘ Give that Maghribin a remuneration sufficient to 
“ satisfy him, and let him be dismissed.’ — ‘ Why,’ said I, 1 should we do so, 
“ ‘ since the success of his mode of treatment is so manifest.’ To this he 
“ replied : ‘ It is as thou sayest; but, in my present state, I am delivered from 
“ ‘ the necessity of frequenting the great, and treating them with that ceremony 
“ ‘ to which their rank entitles them; besides, I have settled down into repose 
“ ‘ and solitude, I, who but yesterday, when in the enjoyment of good health, 
“ ‘ had to demean myself by courting their favour. Whereas, now, I remain at 
“ ‘ home; and when any thing serious occurs, they come in person to ask my 
“ ‘ advice : thou seest that, between these two states, the difference is very great. 
“ ‘ Now, I am indebted to my infirmity for this advantage; and I do not there- 
“ ‘ fore think it reasonable to have it removed, or to be treated for it. Besides, 
“ ‘ I have but a short time to live; let me therefore pass the remainder of my 
“ ‘ days as a free man, exempted from the obligation of self-abasement: I have 
“ ‘ already had an abundant share of worldly honour.’ We admitted the vali- 
“ dity of these reasons, and dismissed the man with an ample reward.” Majd 
ad-din died at Mosul, on Thursday, the 29th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 606 (June, 
A. D. 1210), and he was interred within the city in the ribdt founded by himself 
in the street of Darraj (Barb Baird ]). We have already spoken of his brother, 
Izz ad-din ( vol. II. page 288^, and, in a subsequent part of this work, we shall 
insert a notice on his other brother, Dia ad-din Nasr Allah .—Jazira tibn Omar 
•is a city on the Tigris, higher up than Mosul; it is called Jazira K isle), because 
vol. n. 70 
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it is surrounded by the Tigris. Al-Wakidi says that it was built by a native of 
Barkaid, called Abd al-Aziz Ibn Omar. 


(1) The six authentic collections of Traditions are those of al-Bukhari, Muslim, at-Tirmidi, Abu D4wCid, an- 
Naski, and Ibn M&ja, each of whom has a separate article in this work. 

(2) Abft ’1-Hasan Razln Ibn Moawia Ibn Ammir al-Abdari (a member of the tribe of Abd ad-ddr) and a 
native of Saragossa in Spain, was imdm to the Malikite sect at Mekka. He is the author of a work generally 
designated by the name of Razin’s Book (Kitdb Razln), in which he assembled and classed all the Traditions 
contained in the Sahth of al-Bukhari, the Sahih of Muslim, the Muwatta of Malik, the Jdml of at-Tirmidi, 
and the Sunan of Abb Duw4d. Another of his productions is a history of Mekka, abridged from the work of 
al-Azraki. He died at that city in the month of Muharram, A.H 828 (December, A. D. 1130). He was one 
of the masters who conferred licences to teach Traditions on the hdfiz as-Silafi ( see vol. I. page 86).—''(Hajji 
Khalifa.— Ab-Ikd al-Thamln, MS. No. 720, fol. 233 verso.) 

(3) The Kashshdf is the title of az-Zamakhshari’s commentary on the Koran, and the Kashf wa 'l-Baiydn is 
that of ath-Th4Iabi’s work on the same subject. 


MAJD AD-DIN AL-MUBARAK IBN MUNKID. 

Abu ’1-Maimun al-Mubarak Ibn Kamil Ibn Ali Ibn Mukallad Ibn Nasr Ibn Mun- 
kid al-Kinani, surnamed Saif ad-Dawlat. ( sword, of the empire ) Majd ad-din (glory of 
religion), was one of the great emirs of the empire founded by Salah ad-din, 
and comptroller of the board of administration for Egyptian affairs. He belonged 
to a powerful family, two members of which, his grandfather, Sadid ad-Dawlat (1) 
Ali (vol. II. p. 342), and his cousin Osama Ibn Murshid (vol. I. p. 177) we have 
already noticed. When Shams ad-Dawlat Turan Shah (vol. I. p. 284) was sent 
into Yemen by his brother Salah ad-din, he reduced that country to submission, 
and appointed Ibn Munkid to act as his lieutenant in Zabid. On his return to 
Syria, Ibn Munkid, who had been authorized by him to delegate his authority 
to his own brother, Hattan, proceeded to Damascus, and they both returned to 
Egypt together. On the death of Shams ad-Dawlat, Ibn Munkid was thrown 
into prison by Salah ad-din, who had been informed that a number of persons 
had been put to death, and their property seized on, by this emir. He took 
from him at the same time eighty thousand dinars, and goods to the value of 
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housand more. This occurred in the year 577 (A. D. 1181-2). Saif 
Toghtikin (v. I. p. 655) (2) then set out for Yemen, and having laid siege 
rtress in which Hattan had taken refuge, he induced him to capitulate by 
> which he had no intention to fulfd. Having obtained possession of his 
he seized on all his wealth, and imprisoned him in a castle. From that 
, Hattan was never heard of more; some even say that Toghtikin put 
leath. It is mentioned also that Toghtikin took from his prisoner seventy 619 
died with gold. As for Saif ad-Dawlat, he always continued in high 
e, and he acquired great renown as an enterprising chief. Being a man 
ling, he was fond of it in others: some of the most illustrious poets 
ed his praises, and one of them, al-Kadi al-Wajih (the honourable kddi 
-din (accepted for piety) Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi ’1-Hasan Yahya Ibn 
generally known by the surname of Ibn az-Zarawi, composed in his 
a kasida which gained publicity equal to that of a proverb. It begins 


mduct me, and may prosperity attend thee ! to the mansions where [the family of 
beloved) passed the vernal season. Those dwellings still diffuse the perfume of 
k which they acquired from the presence of her I loved. 0 thou whose heart is 
nded with desire 1 this is a valley held sacred by lovers: take off therefore thy san- 
; none must tread therein with covered feet. 

is poem we find the following passage: 

have a tame gazelle (a young page) on whom God hath bestowed perfect beauty, and 
obliges the mouths of all mankind to exclaim : “ God preserve us from tempta- 
on! ” His ruby lips disclose a row of pearls bathed in moisture, and he displays 
lis cheek a line of emerald (3). Censurers reprove me, but I affect to heed them 
though they indulge in every form of blame. They say: “Who is the person for 
horn thou diest of love in thy sadness ? ” Thanks to the Lord ! they know not that 
on !—A learned scholar travelled abroad, but found not a generous man who, 
n he said “Give!” would answer “Take!” When about to ride off in anger, 
ready to undergo the toil of a long journey, I said to him at the moment the camel- 
er commenced his song. “ Lucky ( mubdrak ) is the arrival, when the camels stop 
, the door of al-Mub&rak! and who can deliver ( munkid) suitors ( from their cares), 
dess the son of Munkid.” 

at part of the poem which contains the eulogium, we meet a line com- 
vith wonderful art. It is this : 

moother, in peace, than the belly of the serpent; 
ougher, in war, than the back of the porcupine. 
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It is a kastda highly to be prized, but 1 confine myself to these extracts sp as 
to avoid prolixity. Abu ’l-Maimun al-Mubarak himself composed some poetry; 
the following, for instance, in which he alludes to fleas: 

A race whom man is permitted to slay, and who profane [draw) the blood of the 
pilgrim, even in the sanctuary. When my hand sheds their blood, it is not their own, 
but mine which is shed. 

It is thus that these two verses were recited and given as his, by Izz ad-din 
Abu ’l-Kasim Abd Allah Ibn Abi Ali al-Husain Ibn Abi Muhammad Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Husain Ibn Rawaha Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Rawaha Ibn Obaid 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd. Allah Ibn Rawaha al-Ansari (4), a native of Hamat. 
This Ibn Rawaha was born off the coast of Sicily, in A. H. 560 (A. D. 1 164-5), 
and he died A. H. 646 (A. D. 1248-9), at Jibab al-Turkoman (the Turcoman 
wells), a halting-place between Aleppo and Hamat. He died riding on a camel, 
and he was born in a ship.—Saif ad-Dawlat al-Mubarak was born at the castle 
of Shaizar, A. H. 526 (A. D. 1131-2), and he died at Cairo, on Tuesday, the 8th 
of Ramadan, A. H. 589 (September, A. D. 1193). —Zarawi means belonging to 
Zerw, a village in Said (Upper EgypO. 


(1) I suspect that the author meant to write here Sadtd al-Mulk. 

(2) This person must not be confounded with Abft Mansftr Toghtikln, prince of Damascus at the time of the 
first crusade.—See vol. I. page 274. 

(3) In this metaphorical language, the emerald has the same signification as the myrtle. For the meaning 
of the latter in poetry, see the Introduction to vol. I. page xxxvi. 

(4i In giving this long fist of names, Ibn Khallik&n’s object was to show that Izz ad-din was a lineal des¬ 
cendant of Ibn Rawffha al-Ansari, a celebrated poet, who had devoted his talents to the service of Muhammad 
and proved himself a most useful ally.—See Sale’s Koran , last note to sxtrat 26. 


IBN AL-MUSTAUFI AL-IRBILI. 

t 


620 Abu ’1-Barakat al-Mubarak Ibn Abi ’1-Fath Ahmad Ibn al-Mubarak Ibn Mau- 
hub Ibn Ghanima Ibn Ghalib al-Lakhmi, surnamed Sharaf ad-din (nobleness of 
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religion ), and generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Mustaufi al-Irbili 
(native of Arbela), was a rdis (officer in the civil service ’ of high influence, and 
equally noted for his extreme modesty and noble character. Whenever a stran¬ 
ger distinguished by his talents arrived at Arbela, Ibn al-Mustaufi hastened to visit 
him, and, having offered him a present suited to his merit, he employed every 
means to gain his heart. This was particularly the case with literary men, who 
were always sure of being well received. He was a most accomplished scholar, 
versed in numerous branches of learning : the Traditions, the sciences connected 
with them, and the names of the persons by whom they were handed down, were 
so familiar to him, that, on such subjects, he merited to be considered as a 
master of the highest authority. In the belles lettres his acquirements were also 
of no inferior order: grammar, philology, prosody, the laws of rhythm and lite¬ 
rary composition, the poetry of the ancient Arabs, their history, contests, bat¬ 
tles, and proverbs were all equally well known to him, and he displayed also a 
superior talent in the science of the diivdn (1), the mode of accounting ( employed ) 
there, and the keeping of the registers; adhering to the conventional forms on 
which persons of the profession set such high importance. He compiled a 
(literary) history of Arbela, in four volumes, and to this production I have fre¬ 
quently referred in the course of the present work. His Kitdb an-Nazzdm (book 
of the stringer of pearls) forms ten volumes, and contains a commentary on the 
poetical works of al-Mutanabbi and Abu Tammam. In the two volumes of 
which his Kitdb Ithbdt il-Muhassal (ascertained results of investigation) (2) is com¬ 
posed, he elucidates the meaning of the verses cited as grammatical examples, by 
az-Zamakhshari, in his Mufassal. He composed also a work entitled Sirr as-Sania 
(the secret of laying persons under obligations ) (?), and another to which he gave 
the title of Abd Kumdsh (3), containing much literary information, curious anec¬ 
dotes, etc. It was his custom to read this book to the learned men who visited 
Arbela, and, as I was generally present at the time, I heard a great portion of 
its contents. He left also a diwan of very good poetry. In a couplet of his com¬ 
position he thus expresses his preference of white to brown (4) : 

Let not a seductive brownness deceive thee; beauty belongs to the white (or bright 
alone. The brown lance slays, but with a part which by nature belongs not to it 
whilst the ( bright) sword slays with every part, and all those parts are of its own sub¬ 
stance. 
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He took this idea from the following verses composed by Abu ’n-Nida Hassan 
Ibn Numair al-Kalbi, a celebrated poet of Damascus, and generally known by 
the appellation of al-Arkala (5) : 

If thou art seduced by a dark olive complexion, ask the pains I endure what is the 
effect produced by the silvery white. The part of the [brown) lance which slayeth is 
but a span in length, whilst every part of the ( bright) sword, except one span (the handle), 
gives deadly wounds. 

When Sharaf ad-din (Ibn al-Mustaufi) composed the two verses given above, a 
certain literary man observed that he would have more fully expressed the idea, 
had he said, that the portion of the lance which slayeth is of the same substance 
as the sword. An amateur of the belles lettres (whether Ibn al-Mustaufi him¬ 
self or some other, I know not,) then composed the following lines, in which the 
thought is expressed with that addition : 

The bright-complexioned [the swords ) inflict the most fatal wounds, and the wounds 
of my heart were inflicted by bright beauties (of mortal race). If the brown (the lances) 
slay, it is because their points are formed of the same substance as the bright (swords). 


Amongst the poems of Ibn al-Mustaufi which were set to music (6), we may 
notice the following piece : 

O night during which I remained awake till morning, comparing (the beauty of) thy 
full moon with (that of) its fellow (which I held in my arms) 1 Fortune at length granted 
me that happy night, and if the lover complained of its length, it was surely with sweet 
reproaches. I made it a night of life ( and happiness), but I concealed its existence from 
621 my envious foes, whose only thought was to scatter calumnies. She (7) who clung to 
my neck was sweet in disposition, slender-waisted, and possessing all the charms of 
beauty. Her port might be thought erect, but her slender waist, whilst the zephyr 
wantoned with it, was ever bending. (She trod with faltering steps like one) intoxicated; 
passion hurried me towards her, but piety withheld me, and I blushed at my amorous 
folly. My hand rested on her neck; I touched her cheeks; these I kissed, and the 
charms of that neck I rifled. Had my sighs not been intermingled with hers ( and been 
thus concealed), they had discovered us both to the spy who wished to betray her. 
The morning was jealous and angry at the night for having joined us, and its precur¬ 
sor (the dawn) forced us to separate. 


The lines which follow are also of his composing : 

Blessings on those nights, short though they were, which brought us together 1 may 
genial showers refresh them and give them new life. From that time, I never said 
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Proceed 1 ( ihi) to the friend with whom I whiled away the evenings in conversation, but 
my heart said: alas! (aha). 

These verses are to be met with in a kasida composed by my friend Husam ad¬ 
din al-Hajiri (vol. II. p. 434), but most of my acquaintances say that Sharaf ad¬ 
din (Ibn al-Mustaufi ) was their real author.—One night, as Ibn al-Mustaufi was 
returning home from the mosque in the neighbourhood of his house, a man 
sprung upon him and aimed a dagger at his heart; but he warded off the stroke 
with his arm, and in so doing received on it a severe wound, which was imme¬ 
diately stitched up, anointed, and bandaged by a barber-surgeon who had been 
called in. Ibn al-Mustaufi then wrote the following lines to al-Malik al-Moazzam, 
the sovereign of Arbela, informing him of the attempt which had been made 
against his life. To the best of my belief, this took place in the year 618 (A. 
D. 1221-2): I w r as then a boy, but I remember the circumstance perfectly well. 
The lines I speak of are these : 

O prince whose prowess would excite the admiration of Mars himself (8) 1 the marks 
of thy generosity are deeply impressed (upon our hearts), and none of them ever effaces 
the other (9). To thee I denounce a heinous deed, the like of which I never suffered 
from before; a deed which will form an epoch in history. It is the night of my birth, 
and in proof thereof I cite as witnesses, the bandages in which I am swathed and the 
oil with which I have been anointed (10). 


This idea is singularly original.—He related that he composed the following 
lines in his sleep : 


We passed the night together, and my jealous foe bit his hands with anger. So 
ardent is my passion, that I should give the dark ( pupils) of my eyes to prolong the 
darkness of the night. 


In the year 628 (A. D. 1230-1) Sharaf ad-din Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abi ’1- 
Hasan Ibn Isa Ibn Ali Ibn Yarub al-Bawaziji, the poet, arrived at Arbela, and 
Ibn al-Mustaufi, who was at that time vizir, sent him a mathlUm by al-Kamal Ibn 
as-Sear al-Mausili, a person employed in his service, and the author of a historical 
work. — By mathlUm is meant a dinar from which a small portion has been 
clipped off. This is a general practice in Irak and the neighbouring countries ; 
they employ these clippings in making purchases, and they call them kurddtt 
( clippings ) ; the mathl&ms are also employed by them in the same manner; both 
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sorts are very common among them. — Al-Kamal went to the poet, and said: 
“ The Sdhib (11) greets thee, and requests thee to employ this sum for thy present 
622 “ wants, as he will soon send thee something more adequate to thy merit.” The 
poet perceived that the coin was not perfect, and, thinking that Sharaf ad-din 
had sent it to him whole, he suspected al-Kamal of having clipped it. Desirous 
of learning the truth of the matter from Sharaf ad-din, he wrote to him these 
lines: 


i 

My lord vizir! you whose generosity is proverbial 1 you sent me a moon perfect in 
beauty when at its full (or when with Kamdl), but the servant brought it to me a cres¬ 
cent. It would not have decreased, had it not reached its full (or got into the hands of 
Kamdl), for such is the prescribed course of things. 

The thought and the double meaning contained in these lines pleased Ibn al- 
Mustaufi so highly that he bestowed a reward on the poet, and treated him after¬ 
wards with great favour.—When I left Arbela, in the year 626 (A. D. 1228-9), 
Sharaf ad-din was mustaufi of the Diwan (or council of state). In that country 
the istifd (or post of mustaufi ,) is one of the highest places under government, 
being second only to that of vizir. In the year 629 he was raised to the vizirate, 
and he fulfilled the duties of this office to general satisfaction. He continued in 
place till the death of Muzaffer ad-din ( A. H. 630 ; see vol. II p. 542), but then, 
towards the middle of the month of Shawwal, the imam ( khdlif) al-Mustansir 
took possession of Arbela, and Ibn al-Mustaufi received his dismissal. From 
that time he lived in domestic retirement, receiving, as I have been informed, 
constant tokens of public respect, till the city was taken by the Tartars, 
on the 27th of the month of Shawwal, A. H. 634 (June, A. D. 1237). The 
fatal consequences of this event for Arbela and its inhabitants are well known (12'. 

(Ibn al-Mustaufi) Sharaf ad-din was one of those who took refuge in the citadel, 
and thus escaped. When the enemy raised the siege of the citadel, he proceeded 
to Mosul, where he obtained a pension, and passed the rest of his life universally 
respected. He possessed a large collection of valuable books. His death took 
place at Mosul, on Sunday, the 5th of Muharram, A. H. 637 (August, A. D. 

1239), and he was interred in the Sabilah cemetery, outside the Jasasa Gate. He 
was born on the 15th of Shawwal, A. H. 564 (July, A. D. 1169), in the citadel 
of Arbela. He came of a powerful family, which produced a number of men 
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distinguished by the posts which they held under government, or by their 
learning. The place of isttfd at Arbela had been ( previously ) filled by his father, 
and by his uncle Safi ad-din (pure in religion ) Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Mubarak, 
a man of eminent abilities. It was he who translated Abu Hamid al-Ghaz- 
zali’s Nasiha tal-MulM (counsel for kings ) from Persian into Arabic, for al-Ghaz- 
zali had composed it in the former language. Sharaf ad-din (Ibn al-Mustaufr 
notices this circumstance in his History, and I heard it mentioned also, during 
my residence in that country, as a well known fact. An elegiac poem was com¬ 
posed on the death of Ibn al-Mustaufi, by my friend Shams ad-din Abu ’1-Izz 
Yusuf Ibn an-Nafis al-Irbili, sumamed Shaitan as-Sham (the demon of Syria). 
Shaitan as-Sham was born at Arbela, A. H. 586 (A. D. 1190-1); he died at 
Mosul, on the 16th of Ramadan, A. H. 638 (April, A. D. 1241), and was inter¬ 
red in the cemetery at the Jasasa gate. Speaking of Ibn al-Mustaufi, he said : 

O AM ’1-Barakckt! had death known that thou wert the paragon of the age, it would 
not have smitten thee. The greatest of misfortunes which Islamism could experience 
was the loss of one whom men and genii are lamenting. 

Were I not apprehensive of extending this article too much, I should give a 
great many more anecdotes concerning him, and notice further particulars of his 
life, with some of the pieces composed in his praise; for, God be merciful to 
him! he was one of the ornaments of the age, and the like of him, for merit 625 
and influence, has never since existed in that city.—We have already explained 
the meaning of the word Lakhmi (vol. I. p. 148) and need not therefore repeat it 
here. 


(1) Diwan may here mean register, account-book, or perhaps the office for keeping the public accounts. 
From the passage which follows, I am induced to think that the art of book-keeping was not unknown to 
the Arabs. 

(2) For the meaning I here give to the passive participle muhassal, I shall assign as my authority that 
given by M.de Sacy in his Abdallatif, page 244, to the corresponding active participle muhassil. I consider 
the word here as bearing the passive form, because, in the complete Arabic title, it rhymes to Mufassal. 

(3) AbH Kum&sh; in Latin, pater supellectilis or supellectilem congerem. A sort of common-place book. 

(4) By white and brown are meant fair-complexioned females and brunettes. 

(8) Abh n-Nida Hasson Ibn Numair, surnamed Arkala, belonged to a branch of the tribe of Kalb, settled in 
the neighbourhood of Damascus. The kdtib I mild ad din al-Ispah&ni, who met him at that city, says that he 
was a great favorite with the princes of the Aiy&bide family, and the constant companion of their convivial 
VOL. II. 71 
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parties, which he enlivened by his gaiety. Sal4h ad-dtn promised to give him one thousand diriSrs on becoming 
master of Egypt, and when that event took place, Arkala proceeded thither and received the sum. He then 
returned to Damascus and died there towards the year 566 (A. D. 1170). The kdtib, who knew him person¬ 
ally, has given us long extracts from his poetical works, arranged in alphabetical order, according to the 
rhymes. —See Kharlda; MS. of the Bib. du Roi, No. 1414, fol 25 et seq. 

(6) Literally: Which are sung. 

(7) Throughout this piece I have changed the gender of the pronouns and made other modifications of a 
similar kind. 

;8) Abff’l-Maashar al-Balkhi, generally known in Europe by the name of Albumaser, says in one of his astro¬ 
logical works (MS. of the Bib. du Roi, fonds Ducaurroi, No. 24): ‘‘Mars is the indicator of ( presides over) war- 
“ riors, armed men, men of might, libertines, and highway-robbers. Saturn is the indicator of kings,old men, 
“ gardeners, and farmers. Jupiter, of nobles, judges,vizirs, and devout and religious men. Venus, of women, 
“ eunuchs,and girls. Mercury, of katibs ( penmen, secretaries ), arithmeticians, merchants, artisans, and boys. 
“ The Sun, of kings and princes; and the Moon, of the post-house establishment (barld), the common people, 
“ their trades, and the means by which they gain their daily bread.” It may be seen from this that the Arabs 
have borrowed the attributes of the planets from the Greeks. 

(9) This verse is entirely composed of technical terms, such as are employed by dogmatic theologians in 
discussing the verses of the Koran. The meaning of these terms being familiar to persons who have read Po- 
cocke’s Specimen and Sale’s preface to the Koran, I think it unnecessary to explain them; the more so, as they 
are here used with a different signification. 

(10) It seems from this that it was then customary to anoint infants with oil. 

(11) See vol. I. page 213. 

(12) In the year 634, the Moghuls took Arbela by storm, and put to the sword all the inhabitants who had 
not taken refuge in the citadel. They then plundered the city, and having burned it down, they directed their 
attacks against the citadel, but after a forty days’ siege, they evacuated the place on receiving a large sum 
from the garrison. During this period, the inhabitants defended themselves with great courage, but many 
of them died of thirst.—(D’Ohsson’s Hist, des Monghols, t. III. p. 73). 


IBN AD-DAHHAN. 

Abu Bakr al-Mubarak Ibn Abi Talib al-Mubarak Ibn Abi ’1-Azhar Said, sur- 
named al-Wajih (the respectable ), and generally known by the appellation of Ibn 
ad-Dahhan (the son of the ointment maker), was a native of Wasit, and a gramma¬ 
rian. The designation of ad-Darir (the blind) was also given to him because he 
had lost his sight. He was born at Wasit, and passed his youth in that city; he 
there learned the Koran by heart, and was taught to read it according to the 
different systems; he studied also the science (of jurisprudence), and took lessons 
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there from Abu Said Nasr Ibn Muhammad Ibn Silm,the philologer, Abu ’1-Faraj 
al-Ala Ibn as-Sawadi, the poet (vol. II. p. 415), and other masters. He then 
removed to Baghdad, and, having taken up his residence in the Muzaffariya ( col¬ 
lege ), he became the disciple of Abu Muhammad Ibn al-Khashshab, the gram¬ 
marian (vol. II. p. 66), and Abu ’1-Barakat Ibn al-Anbari (vol. II. p. 95). He 
attended Abu ’1-Barakat’s lessons with assiduity, and acquired vast information 
under his tuition. He learned Traditions from Abu Zara Tahir Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Tahir al-Makdisi (1), and, having abandoned the Hanbalite sect, he applied 
himself to the Hanifite system of jurisprudence. Some time after this, the place 
of grammatical professor at the Nizdmiya college became vacant, and, as the 
founder of that professorship had ordained that it should never be filled by any 
but a Shafite, al-Wajih Ibn ad-Dahhan passed over to the Shafite sect, and ob¬ 
tained the situation. It was on this occasion that al-Muwaiyad Abu ’1-Barakat 
Ibn Zaid, a native of Tikrit, composed the following verses : 

Who will bear from me a message to al-Wajih ? yet I know that every message will 
be useless 1—Say to him: You passed to the sect of {Abu Hanifa) an-Nomftn, after fol¬ 
lowing that of Ibn Hanbal; you did so because you had nothing to eat. It was not 
through devotion that you next adopted the doctrines of as-Sh&fi, but through the 
desire of obtaining a profitable result. You will surely soon go over to the sect of 
Millik ; mark what I say 1 

Al-Wajih composed some works on grammar, and taught the Koran-readings 
during a long period. His conversation was excessively silly, his discourses pro¬ 
lix, his avarice extreme, and his pretensions exorbitant. He composed some 
poetry, of which may be quoted these verses: 

Although thou art the prince of generous men, I do not blame thee for requiring to 
be pressed before thou fulfillest a promise. The Lord of heaven bound himself to 
furnish food to all men, yet he must be solicited by prayer. 

He was born at Wasit, A. H. 532 (A. D. 1137-8); he died at Baghdad, on the 
eve of Sunday, the 26th of Shaaban, A. H. 612 (December, A. D. 1215), and was 
interred in the Wardiva cemetery. 


(1) Ibn Khallik&n gives some account of Abd Zar& T4hir al-Makdisi in the life of that Traditionist’s father. 
Muhammad Ibn TAhir al-Makdisi. 
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MUJALLI IBN JUMAIYA. 

Abu ’1-Maali Mujalli Ibn Jumaiya Ibn Naja, a member of the tribe of Koraish 
and of the family of Makhzum, a native of Orsuf, and an inhabitant of Egypt, 
in which country also he died, was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, and one of 
the most eminent in that age. He is the author of an ample treatise on juris¬ 
prudence, entitled Kitdb ad-Dakhdir (book of treasures ), containing a great 
quantity of matter connected with the Shafite doctrine, and in which he has 
inserted a number of extraordinary cases, not, perhaps, to be found in any 
other work. This is an esteemed production, and in great request. In the 
year 547 (A. D. 1152), he was appointed kddi of Old Cairo by al-Aadil Ibn 
as-Sallar (vol. II. p. 350), who at that time held all Egypt under his rule; 
and he was removed from office towards the beginning of the year 549; in one 
624 of the last ten days of Shaaban (November, A. D. 1154), it is said. He died 
in the month of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 550 ( December-January, A. D. 1155-6 ), 
and was interred in the Lesser Karafa cemetery.— Orsdf is the name of a 
small town on the coast of Syria, which has produced many men eminent for 
learning, and was frequented by numbers of Moslims who kept garrison there 
(against the crusaders). It is now in the hands of the Franks ( the crusaders ); may 
God frustrate their projects! — Postscript. Orsuf was retaken by al-Malik az- 
Zahir Bibars, in the year 663 (A. D. 1265). 


ABU ALI AT-TANUKHI, THE KADI. 

The kddi Abu Ali al-Muhassin Ibn Abi ’1-Kasim Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1- 
Fahm Dawud Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Tamim at-Tanukhi: we have already spoken of 
his father (vol. II. p. 304), and given some account of his life, with extracts from 
his poetry; and ath-Thaalibi (vol. II. p. 129) speaks of them both in the same 
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chapter ( of his Yatima). He begins with the father, and then savs of Abu Ali: 
‘ ‘ He was a crescent of that moon; a branch of that tree; a decisive testimony of 
“ the glory and merit of that father ; the master-shoot of that stem; his substi- 
“ tute during his life-time, and his successor after his death.” It was of him 
that the poet Abu Abd Allah Ibn al-Hajjaj (vol. I. p. 448) said : 

If we speak of elderly kddis, I acknowledge that I prefer the young to the old. Him 
who concurs not {with me) I should never strike but in the presence of our lord the 
kddi at-Tanukhi (1). 

Abu Ali at-Tanukhi is the author of a book called al-Farj baad as-Shidda (solace 
after suffering). In the beginning of this work he says that, in the year 346 
(A. D. 957), he was director of the weighing-office at the mint in Suk al-Ak- 
waz (2); and, a little further on, he states, that he had occupied the place of kddi 
at Djazira tibni Omar. He left a diwdn of poetry more voluminous than that of his 
father, and two other works, one entitled Kitdb nashwdn al-Muhddira {the excite¬ 
ment of conversation ), and the other, Kitdb al-Mustajdd min FSldt al-Ajwdd(the noblest 
of the deeds of the generous). He took lessons at Basra from Abu ’1-Abbas al-Ath- 
ram (3), Abu Bakr as-Suli (4), al-Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn Othman 
an-Nasawi, and other eminent masters of that day ; he then went down to Bagh¬ 
dad, and, having settled there, he continued to teach Traditions till his death. The 
masters from whom he obtained these Traditions were persons of the highest 
authority for veracity. He was an elegant scholar, a poet, and an historian. He 
began to learn Traditions in the year 333 (A. D. 944-5), and he commenced his 
judicial career in A.H. 349 (A. D. 960-1) as kddi of al-Kasr, Babel (5), and the 
neighbouring districts, acting in the name of Abu ’s-Saib Otba Ibn Obaid Allah. 
The khalif al-Muti lillah then appointed him kddi of Askar Mokram, Aidaj (6), 
and Ramhormuz. After that, he ( successively ) filled a great number of posts in 
the civil administration, at different places. The following verses of his were 
composed on a certain shaikh who went out ( one day with the people) to pray for 
rain: there was a cloud in the sky at the time, but when the shaikh finished, it 
cleared off: 

We went out to obtain rain from the blessed effect of his prayers, and the skirt of 
the cloud was then nearly touching the earth. But when he began to pray, the sky 
cleared up; and he had not ended, before the cloud disappeared. 
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The following verses were composed, on a similar occasion, by Abu ’l-Husain 
Sulaiman Ibn Muhammad Ibn at-Tarawa, a grammarian, and a native of Malaga 
in Spain: 

They went out to implore rain, and a cloud which promised a copious shower had 
already appeared in the west. When they took their places to pray, and it had begun 
625 to drizzle in their sight, it cleared off in answer to their invocations ; one might have 
thought they had gone forth to ask for fair weather. 

The lines which follow are attributed to Abu Ali al-Tanukhi: 

Say to the fair maiden in the gold-embroidered veil: Thou hast spoiled the devo¬ 
tion of a pious godly man. Between the brightness of thy veil and that of thy cheek, 
’tis strange that thy face is not in flames. Thou hast combined the two means (of charm¬ 
ing our hearts), and, between the lustre of them both, thou canst not escape being beau¬ 
tiful (7). When an eye is turned to steal a glance (at thee), the radiance of thy face 
says to it: Begone, lest thy sight be gone (8)! 

How ingeniously imagined is that expression : Begone, lest thy sight be gone !— 
These verses, on a veil embroidered with gold, remind me of a story which I read 
some time back at Mosul. A certain merchant went to Medina with a camel-load 
of black veils, but, not finding any purchasers, his goods remained on his hands, 
and he gave way to sadness. A person then said to him that no one could assist 
him in obtaining a profitable sale for them except Miskin ad-Darimi (9). This 
Miskin was an excellent poet, celebrated for his wit and licentiousness. The 
merchant went to him, and found that he had taken to devotion, and never stirred 
out of the mosque. Having explained his business to him, he received this 
answer : “ What can I do for you? I have renounced poetry, and given myself 
“ up to my present occupation.” The merchant answered : “lama stranger 
“ here,and have no other goods but that load.” In short, he spared no entreaty, 
till at length Miskin left the mosque, and having put on the clothes he formerly 
wore, he composed these verses and gave them to the public : 

Say to the handsome maiden in the black veil: “ What design have you formed 
“ against a pious devotee ? He had just girded his loins for prayer, when you sat in 
“ ambush for him at the door of the mosque 1 ” 

The report immediately spread about that Miskin ad-Darimi had relapsed into 
his former mode of life, and become enamoured with a female who wore a black 
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veil. On this, there was not a belle in the city but wanted a black veil, and such 
was their eagerness to procure them, that the merchant disposed of those he had 
at exorbitant prices. When all were sold, Miskin returned to his devout exer¬ 
cises in the retirement of the mosque.—The k&di Abu Ali at-Tanukhi wrote the 
following lines to a man of high rank, in the month of Ramadan .- 

May you obtain by this fast whatever you desire, and may God protect you from 
whatever you may dread. As this month excels all the others, so you surpass all man¬ 
kind ; nay, you are like the night of al-Kadar (10) in it. 

He composed many other exquisite pieces. His death took place at Baghdad, 
on the eve of Monday, the 25th of Muharram, A. H. 384 (March, A. D. 994). 
He was born at Basra, on the eve of Sunday, the 26th of the first Rabi, A. H. 327 
(January, A. D. 939).—His son, Abu ’l-Kasim Ali Ibn al-Muhassin at-Tanukhi, 
was an accomplished scholar and a man of great merit. He composed some 
poetry, but I have never seen any of it. He had been a pupil of Abu ’l-Ala al- 
Maarri (vol. I. p. 94), and acquired much information under his tuition. A 
great quantity of poetical pieces were transmitted by him to his own pupils. 
The family to which he and his brother belonged was noted for producing lite¬ 
rary men of distinguished wit and talent. He was born at Basra, on the 15th 
of Shaaban, A. H. 365 (April, A. D. 976), and he died on Sunday, the 1st of 
Muharram, A. H. 447 (April, A. D. 1055). A close intimacy was formed 
between him and the khattb Abu Zakariya at-Tabrizi (11), through the medium 
of Abu ’1-Ala al-Maarri. The Khatib (A64 Bakr ) (vol. I. p. 75) has a notice on 
him in the History of Baghdad, and enumerates the masters from whom he 
received and transmitted his traditional information ; he then mentions that he 
himself wrote down some pieces under his dictation, and he assigns to his birth 
and death the same dates as those given here, with the sole difference that, 
according to him, he died on the eve of Monday, the 2nd of Muharram, at 
his own house, in the street of at-Tall. He states also that he attended his 
funeral, the next day, and said prayers over him. To this he adds, that 
he (.464 ’ l-K&sim ) first began to acquire traditional information in the month 
of Shaaban, A. H. 370 (12). He says also that, when quite a youth, the testi¬ 
mony of Abu ’l-Kasim was received as valid, and that it continued to be so till 
the end of his life ( a decisive proof that his character for morality had never been 
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impeached). He was extremely cautious in giving evidence, guarded in his con¬ 
duct, and veracious in his discourse. He filled the place of kddi in a number of 
places, such as al-Madain and its dependencies, Adarbaijan, al-Baradan (13), 
Kirmisin ( Kirmdnshdh ), etc.—We have already spoken of the word Tandkhi (vol. I. 
p. 97). It was to Abu ’l-Kasim al-Tanukhi that Abu ’1-Ala al-Maarri addressed 
the kasida beginning thus : Speak to me of Baghdad or of HU. 


(1) I translate literally, but fear that I have neither perceived nor rendered the point of the verses. The 
poet perhaps means to say that, were they in the presence of at-Tanhkhi, he would strike his contradictor for 
not admitting the justness of his sentiments; at-Tanhkhi being himself a young man and of an amiable 
character. 

(2) This is the same city as al-Ahwfiz. It was called also Hormuzshahr. 

(3) Abfl ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Moghaira, surnamed al-Athram ( broken tooth), a grammarian and philologer of 
the highest reputation, was a native of Baghdad and an assiduous disciple of al-Asm&i and Abft Obaida, all 
of whose productions he learned by heart. He obtained and handed down much literary information from 
some very eminent scholars, and he acquired his knowledge of pure Arabic from the most correct speakers 
among the Arabs of the desert. According to the author of the Fihrest, MSS. No. 874, fol. 76, he died A. H. 
230 (A. D. 844-8), but Abft T-MaMsin, in his Nujdm, places his death two years later. He left the following 
works : Kitdb anr-Nawddir (book of anecdotes) and Kitdb Gharib al-Hadith (obscure terms occurring in the 
Traditions.) 

(4) His life will be found in this work. 

(5) In later times the city of Babel ( Bdbil in Arabic) gave its name to a village which rose in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. As for al-Kasr ( the castle), it may perhaps be the same as that which al-Idrlsi indicates as situ¬ 
ated on the Tigris, between W&sit and Basra. 

(6) According to the author of the Mardsid, the city and canton of Aidaj lie between Khtizestan and Ispa¬ 
han. He says that it possesses a bridge which is one of the wonders of the world. 

(7) This is the meaning of the Arabic verse, which is in reality a succession of puns on a single word. 

(8) I have here endeavoured to express both the meaning and the quibbling of the original Arabic. The 
poet, continuing his puns on the different grammatical forms of the root dahaba, adds here: adhabi la 
ladhabi. Awayl lest thou shouldst become blind; or, lest thou shouldst be destroyed. 

(9) Of the poet Rabla Ibn A&mir, surnamed Misktn ad-D&rimi, I have been unable to discover any farther 
information than that given by M. de Sacy in his Antholagie Grammaticale, p. 399. 

(10) “ The night of al-Kadar is better than a thousand months.” See Koran, surat 97, and Sale’s note- 

(11) His life will be found in the last volume. 

(12) He means to say that, at the age of five years, Abh 'l-K&sim had already learned by heart some Tra¬ 
ditions, pieces of verse, etc. 

(13) Al-Barad&n lay on the east bank of the Tigris, at five parasangs above Baghdad. 
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AS-SHAFI. 

The imam Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Idris as-Shafi was a member of the 
tribe of Koraish, and drew his descent from al-Muttalib, the son of Abd Manaf 
and the ancestor of the Prophet; his father, Idris, being the son of al-Abbas 
Ibn Othman Ibn Shafi Ibn as-Sayib Ibn Obaid Ibn Abd Yazid Ibn Hisham 
Ibn al-Muttalib Ibn Abd Manaf. The remainder of the genealogy, up to 
Adnan, is sufficiently known (1). His great-grandfather, Shafi, when a boy 
just grown up, saw the Envoy of God (Muhammad). As-Sayib, the father of 
Shafi, bore the standard of the Hashimide family at the battle of Badr; he was 
taken prisoner in that combat, but redeemed himself from captivity. When 
he subsequently became a Moslim, he was asked why he did not embrace the 
true faith when made prisoner, and thus avoid paying the ransom; he replied that 
he was not a man to frustrate the expectations which the Moslims had founded 
on it.—As-Shafi ( the subject of this article ) stood unrivalled by his abundant 
merits and illustrious qualities; to the knowledge of all the sciences con¬ 
nected with the book of God (the Koran), the Sunna (the Traditions), the sayings of 
the Companions, their history, the conflicting opinions of the learned (juriscon¬ 
sults), etc., he united a deep acquaintance with the language of the Arabs of the 
Desert, philology, grammar, and poetry; indeed, he was so well conversant 
with the last sciences, that al-Asmai, eminent as he was in these branches of 
learning, read over the poems of the Hudailites under his tuition. He combined 
in himself such a variety of scientific information as was never possessed by any 
other man, and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (vol. I. p. 44) went so far as to say: “ I did 
“ not know the annulling from the annulled Traditions, till I took lessons from 
“ as-Shafi.”—“Never did I see a man,” said Abu Obaid al-Kasim Ibn Sallam 
(vol. II. p. 486), “ more accomplished than as-Shafi.”—Abd Allah, the son of 
Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, related as follows: “ I said to my father: ‘ What sort of a 
“ ‘ man was as-Shafi, that I hear you pray blessings on him so often?’ and he 
“ replied : 4 My dear boy! as-Shafi was (to mankind) as the sun is to the world, 
“ ‘ and health to the body; what can replace them?’ ”—Ahmad Ibn Hanbal said 
also : “ Never, for the last thirty years, have I passed a night without praying 
“ God’s mercy and blessings upon as-Shafi.” — Yahva Ibn Main (2) said: “ Ah- 
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“ mad Ibn Hanbal forbade us ( attending the lessons of) as-Shafi; but, meeting him 
“ one day walking on foot after as-Shafi, who was mounted on a mule, I said to 
“ him: ‘ Abu Abd Allah ! you forbade us to frequent him, and you yourself are 
“ ‘ walking after him!’ To which he replied: ‘ Silence! if I even kept company 
“ ‘ with his mule, I should profit by it.’ ” The khatib ( vol . /. p. 75 j has inserted 
in his History of Baghdad the. following relation given by Ibn Abd al-Hakam (3): 
“ When as-Shafi was still in his mother’s womb, she dreamt that the planet 
“ Jupiter came forth from it and proceeded to Egypt, where it fell, but that a 
“ portion of its rays reached every city upon earth. The interpreters of dreams 
“ declared this to signify that she would give birth to a learned man, who would 
“ communicate his knowledge to the people of Egypt alone, but that it would 
“ spread into all other countries.”—■“ I went to take lessons from Malik,” said 
as-Shafi, “ after having learned by heart his Muwatta, and he told me to go to 
“ some person who would repeat the book to me (so that I might learn it), but I 
“ replied that I would repeat it myself (to him). I then did so from memory, and 
627 “ he pronounced these words: ‘ If any person is ever to prosper, it is this 
“ youth !’ ”—When Sofvan Ibn Oyaina (v. I. p. 578) was consulted on the mean¬ 
ing of a passage of the Koran, or on a point of law, he would turn towards as-Shafi 
and say: “Ask that boy.”—Al-Humaidi (4) relates that he heard Muslimlbn Khalid 
az-Zanji (5) say to as-Shafi: “ Give opinions on points of law, 0 Abu Abd Allah ! 
“ it is time for you to do so;” and that as-Shafi was only fifteen years of age at the 
time.— Mahfuz Ibn Abi Tauba, a native of Baghdad, relates as follows: “I 
“ saw Ahmad Ibn Hanbal near as-Shafi in the Sacred Mosque, and I told him that 
! 1 Sofyan Ibn Oyaina was then teaching Traditions in another part of the edifice ; 
“ on which he said: ‘ This one would be a loss to me, but the other would not.’ ” 
—Abu ’1-Hassan az-Ziadi said : “ I never saw Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan (6) show 
“ so much honour to any doctor as he did to as-Shafi. He was just mounting his 
“ horse, one day,when as-Shafi came to see him, and he immediately returned with 
“ him into the house, and they remained in private (conversation) till the night set 
“ in. Yet Muhammad Ibn Hasan never admitted any person into his presence.” 
—As-Shafi was the first who ever gave lectures on the fundamentals of juris¬ 
prudence, and that branch of science had him for its author. — Abu Thaur (vol. I. 
p. 6) said : “ Whoever pretends that he saw the like of as-Shafi for learning, 
“ elegance of language, general knowledge, and solid information, is a liar. He 
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“ lived without a rival, and, on his death, he left none to replace him.”—“There 
“ is not a person,” said Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, “ who holds an inkhorn or a sheet 
“ of paper, but is under the deepest obligations to as-Shafi.” And as for az- 
Zafarani (vol. I.p. 373), he said that the Traditionists were sleeping till as-Shafi 
came and awoke them.—His merits were innumerable. He was born A. H. 150 
(A. D. 767-8); on the day, it is said, on which Abu Hanifa died; his birth took 
place at Ghazza; some say, but erroneously, at Ascalon, or in Yemen. At the 
age of two years he was carried from Ghazza to Mekka, where he passed his 
youth and studied the Koran. The history of his journey to see Malik is so 
well known that it is needless to lengthen this article by repeating it (7). In the 
year 195 (A. D. 810-1) he went to Baghdad, and, having passed two years in 
that city, he returned to Mekka. In the year 198 he revisited Baghdad, and after 
a month’s residence he set out for Old Cairo, where he arrived A. H. 199 (A. D. 
814-5), or 201, by another account. He continued to dwell there till his death; 
this event occurred on Friday, the last day of Rajab, A. H. 204 (Jan. A. D. 
820), and, on the evening of the same day, he was buried in the lesser Karafa 
cemetery. His tomb is much frequented by pious visitors, and is situated near 
mount Mukattam. Ar-Rabi Ibn Sulaiman al-Muradi (vol. I.p. 519) mentioned 
that he perceived the new moon of the month of Shaaban as he was returning 
from the funeral ( and this would prove that he teas interred on the eve of the first 
day of that month). “ Some time after his death,” said ar-Rabi, “ I saw him in 
“ a dream, and said to him : ‘ O Abu Abd Allah ! how did God treat thee ?’ 
“ and he replied: ‘He seated me on a throne of gold, and pearls, fresh ( from 
“ ‘ the sea,) were scattered over me.’ ” All the learned men without exception, 
Traditionists, jurisconsults, dogmatic theologians, philologers, grammarians, etc., 
agree in acknowledging his veracity, integrity, probity, piety, unblemished cha¬ 
racter, purity of morals, mortified life, virtuous conduct, intrinsic merit, and 
generosity (8).—He composed a great quantity of poetry, and I shall insert here 
a piece of his composition, which I copied from the handwriting of the hdfi: as- 
Silafi (vol. I. p. 86) : 


He who is blessed with riches and has not received praises or commendation, is a 
luckless wight. Wealth brings the most distant object within reach; wealth opens 
every well-barred door. If you hear that a piece of wood produced fruits when held in 
a rich man’s hand, believe it. If you hear that a poor man went to drink at a spring. 
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and that the water sank into the earth, hold it to be true. If riches could be obtained 
by subtle policy, you would have found me clinging to the stars of heaven in search 
628 thereof. But he who is gifted with intellect is denied riches; how widely do intellect 
and riches stand apart! A proof of God’s providence is found in the indigence of the 
sage and the pleasant life of the fool. 


The following verses are attributed to as-Shafi : 

What will thy guest answer if his family ask how was his reception ? Shall he say 
that he crossed the Euphrates without being able to obtain a drop of its waters, although 
its waves rolled high? that, when he mounted the ascent of glory, the narrowness of the 
path prevented him from reaching the object of his wishes? By my adulation you may 
discover my poverty, as the glass shows the dregs in the water which it contains. 
But I possess the jewels and the pearls of poetry; I wear the diadem and the crown of 
style; its flowers surpass those of the gardens on the hills, and its smoothness outvies 
that of an irrigated meadow (9). An elegant poet is a dangerous serpent, and verses 
are his poisonous slaver and foam. The enmity of a poet is a dire calamity', but it is 
easy for the generous man to avert it. 

It was he who said : 

Were it not a discredit for men of learning to cultivate poetry, I should be to-day a 
better poet than Labid (10). 

The following lines are attributed to as-Shafi: 

The more experience instructs me, the more I see the weakness of my reason ; and 
the more I increase my knowledge, the more I learn the extent of my ignorance. 

The following verse is also attributed to him : 

He meant good, and wrought harm undesignedly; thus acts of piety may sometimes 
become acts of disobedience. 

He related that having married a woman of the tribe of Koraish, at Mekka, he 
happened to say to her in sport: 

How unfortunate that you love one who loves you not 1 

And that she answered (in the same rhyme and measure): 

She averts her face, and you entreat her, but succeed not. 

One of our most eminent shaikhs informed me that he composed thirteen works 
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on the merits of as-Shafi.—When this great imam died, his death was lamented 
in numerous elegies. One of these elegies is attributed to Abu Bakr Ibn 
Duraid (11;, and the Khatib has noticed it in his History of Baghdad. It con¬ 
tains the following passages: 

See you not the memorials which the son of Idris has left of his existence ? in the 
obscurities of science their guiding lights direct us;—eternal monuments on which 
time spends its efforts in vain ; they still rear their pinnacles aloft, though ages have 
expired. (They mark the) paths which conduct (to knowledge ), and trace (for us) the 
ways of rectitude. Their obvious meaning is wisdom itself, and the deductions drawn 
from them embody principles which, till then, had been completely disunited. When 
calamity darkens the world, the genius of the son of Idris, the cousin of Muhammad, 
spreads over it a brilliant light. When grave difficulties embarrass the mind, the 62D 
brightness of that genius clears up all obscurities. God chose to raise him and exalt 
him ; none can depress the man who is exalted by the master of the (heavenly) throne. 
Truth was his aim, and piety preserved him from error; ’tis error that degrades a 
man. He recurred to the example of the Prophet, and his decisions are held to be 
second only to the Prophet’s. In his decisions and judgments he placed his reliance 
on what is fixed by divine revelation; truth is always plain and clear. 

In childhood and youth he arrayed himself in piety; when a boy, he was favoured 
with the wisdom of old age. He shaped his conduct so sagely, that, when merit was 
sought for, every finger pointed towards him. He who takes as-Sh&fi’s learning for 
guide, will find an ample pasture in the field of learning. Salutations to the tomb 
which encloses his body! may the dark rain-clouds refresh it with copious showers. 

The earth of that grave has covered from our view the body of an illustrious man, 
once highly honoured when auditors flocked around him. Misfortune has afflicted us 
by his death, but, for its conduct towards him, it must receive affliction in its turn ; 
for his maxims subsist among us, refulgent as the moon; and his traces remain, 
luminous as the rising stars. 

If it be asked how it came that Ibn Duraid, who was not contemporary with 
as-Shafi, composed an elegy on his death, we answer that there is nothing extra¬ 
ordinary in such a circumstance, and that it is perfectly natural; we have 
besides met other examples of it, as in the case of al-Husain (the son of 
Ali), etc. 


(1) See Sale, introduction to Koran ,- Pococke’s Specimen hist. ar. pag. 49, 50, 51; Eichhorn's Monument a 
hist. ar. Tab. 1. 

(2) His life is given by Ibn KhallikSn. 

(3) The life of Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Hakam is given by our author. 

(4) The im&m Abfl Bakr Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair Ibn Obaid Allah al-Asadi al-Humaidi, a member of the 
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tribe of Koraish and a native of Mekka, was a disciple of the imam as-Shafi and accompanied him to Egypt. 
The Htkkim Ibn al-Baii styles him the mufti and Traditionist of Mekka, and declares that he was for the 
people of Hij&z what Ahmad Ibn Hanbal was for those of Irak. He died in the month of the first Habl, A. H. 
219 (March-April, A. D. 834).— [Tabakdt as-Shdftyin.) 

(3) Abft Khalid Muslim Ibn Khalid Ibn Said, surnamed, for his red complexion, az-Zanji ( native of Zangue- 
bar\ was one of the imam as-Shafi’s masters. He belonged to the tribe of Koraish and the family of Makhzdm, 
being a mawla to Sofyitn Ibn Abd Allah. He was an able doctor and jurisconsult, but his authority as a Tra¬ 
ditionist has been rejected by Ibn al-Madini and al-Bukhari. He succeeded Ibn Juraij as mufti of Mekka, and 
he died in that city, A. H. 180 (A. D. 796-7).—( Tabakdt al-Fokahd, MSS. No 755, fol. 21.) 

(6) The life of this celebrated doctor will be found in this volume. 

(7) The only thing particular in this journey was the short conversation which passed between him and 
MSlik, and which our author has already given in as-Shafl’s own words. 

(8) The manuscript of the Bib. du Roi, ancien fonds, No. 856, contains an account of as-Shafi, his life, 
sayings, virtues, etc. It is a short and interesting work; nearly all of what Ibn Khallikan says in the pre¬ 
sent article is to be found there, and expressed in the same terms. 

(9) In the original Arabic, the last words of this verse have such various significations, that I may possibly 
have mistaken the idea which the poet meant to convey. 

(10) He means Labid, the author of one of the seven Moallakas. 

(11) His life will be found in this work. 


IBN AL-HANAFIYA. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son of Abu Talib, was generally 
known by the surname of Ihn al-Hanafiya (the son of the Hanijite female ), because 
his mother Khaula was the daughter of Jaafar Ibn Kais Ibn Salama Ibn Thaalaba 
Ibn Yarbu Ibn Thaalaba Ibn ad-Dual Ibn Hanifa Ibn Lujaim. Some say, how¬ 
ever, that she was one of the captives taken in Yemama (1), and that she passed 
into the possession of Ali. Others again say that she was of a black colour and 
a native of Sind; that she had been a servant to a member of the tribe of Hanifa, 
and that she did not belong to it by birth. They add, that Khalid Ibn al-Walid 
granted peace to this tribe on condition that they should surrender up to him 
their slaves, not themselves. Relative to the surname of Abu’ 1-Kasim borne bv 
Ibn al-Hanafiya, it is said that he was indebted for it to the kindness of God’s 
blessed Envoy (Muhammad), who said to Ali: “ After my death, a son shall be 
“ born to thee, and I bestow on him from this moment my own name and sur- 
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“ name; but let no other of my people bear them both.” (left among the persons 
who bore the name of Muhammad joined to the surname of Abu ’l-Kasim were 
Muhammad, the son of Abu Bakr as-Siddik ( the first khalif); Muhammad, the 
son of Talha Ibn Obaid Allah; Muhammad, the son of Saad Ibn Abi Wakkas, 
Muhammad, the son of Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Auf; Muhammad, the son of 
Jaafar Ibn Abi Talib ; Muhammad, the son of Hatib Ibn Abi Baltaa, and 
Muhammad, the son of al-Ashath Ibn Kais. Ibn al-Hanafiya was a man of 
great learning (in the law), and profound piety; the shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi 
(vol. I. p. 9) has even given him a place in his Tabakdt alrFokahd, or classified 
list of jurisconsults. Some extraordinary anecdotes are told of his great bodilv 
strength, and one of them is thus related by al-Mubarrad, in his Kdimil: “ Ali, 

“ the father of Ibn al-Hanafiya, had a coat of mail which he found too long, and 
“ he therefore ordered a certain quantity of the ring-work to be cutoff it. On 
“ this, his son Muhammad took the skirt of it with one hand and the body with 
“ the other, and tore off the piece at the spot marked by his father. When this 
“ circumstance was told to Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair, he was seized with an 
“ afkal, or trembling fit, so jealous did he feel of Ibn al-Hanafiya’s strength.” 

Ibn az-Zubair also possessed great strength, and on this subject al-Mubarrad G30 
relates the following anecdote in his work (2): “ He that was-king of the Greeks 
“ in the days of Moawia sent to that khalif a message expressed in these terms : 

“ ‘ The kings thy predecessors used to send envoys to our kings, and each 
‘ ‘ ‘ party endeavoured to produce something by which it might surpass the 
“ ‘ other; permit me then to do as they.’ Moawia gave his permission, and 
“ the king sent him two men, one, very tall and bulky, the other possessing 
“ great strength. Moawia then said to Amr Ibn al-Aasi : ‘ As for the tall fel- 
“ ‘ low, we can find his match in Kais Ibn Saad Ibn Obada, but, with regard to 
“ ‘the strong one, we stand in need of your advice.’ Amr made answer : 

“ ‘ There are here two (strong) men, but you dislike them both; I mean Muham- 
“ ‘ mad Ibn al-Hanafiya and Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair.’— ‘ Come what may,’ 

“ replied Moawia, ‘ take the one who is nearest (related) to us.’ When the two 
“ men (sent by the king of the Greeks) were brought in, a message was sent to 
“ inform Kais Ibn Saad, and he entered soon after. Having made his salutation 
“ to Moawia, he took off his trowsers and handed them to the foreign infidel (who 
“ fried them on\ and they came up to his breast, on which he hung down his 
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“ head as one who is vanquished. It is mentioned that they blamed Kais for this 
“ action, saying to him : ‘ Why didst thou take such a liberty in the presence 
“ ‘ of Moawia? why didst thou not send thy adversary another pair ? ’ And 
“ he replied : 

‘ I wished all to know, and in the presence of the envoys, that these trowsers be- 
‘ longed to Kais ; lest it might be said: ‘ Kais has kept away, and these trowsers belong 
‘ ‘ to a man descended from Aad and related to Thamud (3).’ But I am the chief of 
‘ eighty men, and mankind consists of those who command and those who are com- 
‘ manded. By my origin and rank I resemble other men, but by the length of my 
‘ body I surpass them.’ 

“ Moawia then sent for Ibn al-Hanafiya, and, when he came in, he informed 
11 him for what purpose his presence was required. Ibn al-Hanafiya then said 
“ to the interpreters ): ‘ Tell him to take his choice, either to sit down and give 
“ ‘ me his hand so that I may try and pull him up, or else to stand and I shall 
“ ‘ sit down.’ The Greek preferred sitting down, and Muhammad Ibn al-Ha- 
‘ ‘ nafiya pulled him up on his feet, whilst he was unable to pull Ibn al-Hanafiya 
“ down. Having then asked Ibn al-Hanafiya to sit, he pulled at him, but was 
“ pulled down himself. Both Greeks retired vanquished (4).”— Ibn al-Hana- 
fiya bore his father’s standard at the battle of the Camel; it is said that, in the 
early part of the day, he hesitated to take it because it was a war between Mus¬ 
lims, a thing which had never been witnessed before; but his father Ali said to 
him : “ Canst thou have doubts concerning (the just cause of) an army com- 
“ manded by thy father?” These words decided him, and he took charge of 
the standard. He was once asked how it happened that his father exposed him 
to dangers and thrust him into difficulties, whilst he never risked his other 
sons, al-Hasan and al-Husain ? To this he replied: “ They were his two eyes 
“ and I was his hands, and he protected his eyes with his hands.” One of his 
sayings was : “ He is not a man of prudence who, when in company with a 
‘ ‘ person whom he cannot avoid, does not treat him with politeness, till such time 
‘ ‘ as God may set him free.” When Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair proclaimed himself 
khalif and received the oath of allegiance from the people of Hijaz, he told Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Abbas and Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiya to take the oath, but they 
refused, saying: “ We shall not enter into such an engagement with thee till 
“ thou hast all the land under thy orders, and the people unanimous in thry 
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“ favour.” From that moment he rendered their residence in his neighbour¬ 
hood extremely irksome, and employed every means of annoying them ; he even 
threatened to burn them alive unless they took the oath. But the history of 
these proceedings would lead us too far.— Ibn al-Hanafiya came into the world 
(A. H. 21, A. D. 642) two years before the death of the khalif Omar, and he 
died at Medina on the first of Muharram, A. H. 81 (Feb. A.D. 700); others say 
83, 82, and 73. The funeral service was said over him by Abban, the son of 
Othman lbn Affan, who was then governor of the city. His corpse was depo¬ 
sited in the Baki Cemetery; but some persons state that he had fled to Taif in 
order to escape from Ibn az-Zubair, and that he died there. Others again say 
that he died at Aila.—The sect called al-Kaisdniya believe him to be one of the 
Imams, and that he is still residing at Mount Radwa. Kuthaiyir, the lover of 
Azza, who was himself a Kaisanite, alludes to this opinion in the following verses 
from one of his poems : 

A grandson (of the Prophet’s ) who shall not taste of death till he lead on the cavalry 631 
preceded by the standards. He remains concealed and invisible for a time, at Radwa, 
having honey near him and water. 

Al-Mukhtar Ibn Obaid ath-Thakafi was the person who called on the people 
to acknowledge Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiya for Imam, pretending that he was 
the Mahdi (5). — Al-Jauhari says in his Sahdh, that Kaisdn was the surname of 
this Mokhtar. Other authors say that Kaisan was a mawla to Ali Ibn Abi Ta- 
lib. The Kaisanites pretend that Ibn al-Hanafiya is still residing in a valley of 
Mount Radwa, and that he is not dead. According to them, he entered there 
with forty of his companions, and that they were never heard of after ; they are 
still alive however, and receive their sustenance ( from God). They say also that 
he remains in this mountain with a lion on one side of him and a panther on 
the other; near him are two springs, running with water and honey, and he 
will return to the world and fill it with justice.— Muhammad ( Ibn al-Hanafiya ) 
dyed his hair with hinna and katarn (6); he used also to wear his ring on the 
left hand. The histories told of him are well known. The imamate passed 
from him to his son, Abu Hashim Abd Allah, and from him to Muhammad Ibn 
Ali, the father of (the khalifs) as-Saffah and al-Mansur. Of this we shall speak 
in the life of Muhammad lbn Ali.—At-Tabari says, in his great historical work, 
vol. n. 73 
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under the year 144, that Radwa is the mountain of (the tribe of) Juhaina, and 
that it is situated in the canton of Yanbo. Others state that it lies at a day’s 
journey from Yanbo, and at seven days’ journey from Medina ; to the right of 
it passes the road leading to Medina, and, to the left, the road leading to the 
desert, if the traveller be going up to Mekka. It is at two days’ journey from 
the sea. God knows if this be correct! Abu ’1-Yakzan (7) says, in his Kitdb an- 
Nisab, that Ibn al-Hanafiya had a son called al-Haitham, and that he was held 
away (mimakhkhad) from the mosque of the Prophet, being unable to enter it. 
As a word of the ( Arabic ) language, al-akhid (the held ) means a prisoner, and 
al-uhkda, signifies any charm, such as magic. It would appear from this that the 
youth was enchanted. 


(1) The expedition into the province of Yemama by Khalid Ibn al-Walid had for object the destruction of 
the false prophet Musailama and his partisans. A very full account of it is given by at-Tabari. See Kose- 
garlen’s Taberistanensis Annales, vol. I. pag. 149 et seq. See also Price’s Retrospect, vol. I. p. 41, etc. and 
Abft ’l-FedH’s Annals, year 11. 

(2) The life of al-Mubarrad will be found in the third volume of this work. 

(3) Aad and Tham&d were two Arabic tribes of great antiquity. The Adites were of prodigious stature, the 
largest being one hundred cubits high, and the least sixty; so Jalal ad-dln and az-Zamakhsbari inform us in 
their commentaries on the Koran, when explaining these words, addressed by the prophet HOd to the Adites: 
“ Call to mind how he hath appointed you successors unto the people of Noah, and hath added unto your 
“ stature largely.”—(Koran, surat 7, verse 67.) 

(4) I have already made the remark that al-Mubarrad's work seems unworthy of confidence, and I must 
here express my regret that Ibn Khallik&n should have been tempted to quote it so often as he does. 

;5) Mahdi (for so this word must be pronounced, inasmuch as it is the passive participle of the first form 
of the verb hada, to direct) signifies the guided, or the well-directed. Sale and others are mistaken in pro¬ 
nouncing it Mohdi and translating it the director .—According to the Moslims, the end of the world will be 
announced by a number of signs, one of which is to be the appearance of the Mahdi, “ concerning whom 
“ Muhammad prophesied that the world should not have an end till one of his own family should govern the 
“ Arabians, whose name should be the same with his own name, and whose father’s name should also be the 
“ same with his father’s name; and who should fill the earth with righteousness.”—(Sale’s Preliminary 
Discourse to the Koran.) 

(6) The Katam (buxus dioica of Forskael) is a species of hinna. For its description and use, see Dr. Son- 
theimer’s Ueil-und-Nahrungsmiltel von Ibn Baitbar, vol. II. page 348. 

(7) Abfl ’1-Yakzan Aamir Ibn Hafs, surnamed Suhaim, was a traditionist of acknowledged authority in what¬ 
ever regarded the history, genealogy, virtues, and vices of the Arabs. He composed a great number of works, 
mostly genealogical, and the titles of which are given in the F ihrest (MS. 874, fol. 31). According to the 
author of that work, he died A. H. 170 (A. D. 786-7) 
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MUHAMMAD AL-BAKIR. 

Abu Jaafar Muhammad, the son of Zain al-Aabidin Ali ( vol. II. p. 209), the 
son of al-Husain, the son of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, and surnamed al-Bakir, was one 
of the twelve Imams, according to the belief of those who admit the imamate (I), 
and the father of Jaafar as-Sadik (vol- I. p. 300). Al-Bakir held a high rank 
not only by birth but by learning. He received the appellation of al-B&kir (the 
ample) because he collected an ample fund ( tabakkar ) of knowledge (2). It is 
of him that the poet says : 

O thou, copious collector ( b&kir ) of knowledge for (the instruction of) the pious! and 
best of those who ever said lahbaika (3) on the mountains ! 

He was born at Medina on Tuesday, the third of the month of Safar, A. H. 5T 
(Dec. A.D. 676), and he completed his third year on the day in which his grand¬ 
father, al-Husain, was murdered. His mother, Omm Abd Allah, was the daugh¬ 
ter of al-Hasan Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib. He died at al-Humaima, 
in the month of the first Rabi, A.H. 113 (May-June), A.D. 731); others say, on 

the 23rd of Safar, A. H. 114, or in 117, or the year following. His corpse was 

■ <► 

carried to Medina and interred at the Baki cemetery, in the tomb wherein are 
deposited the bodies of his father, and his father’s uncle, al-Hasan the son of 
Ali; it is placed under the same dome which covers the tomb of al-Abbas.—We 
have already spoken of al-Humaima, in the life of Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Abbas (vol. II. p. 220.) 


(1) That is, “Who maintain that Ali Ibn Abi T&lib was lawful khalif and imkm, and that the supreme 
“ authority, both in spirituals and temporals, of right belongs to his descendants, notwithstanding they may 
“ be deprived of it by the injustice of others or their own fear.”—(Sale’s Preliminary Discourse.) 

(2) Others say that he was called al-B&kir because he split open (bakara ) knowledge, that is, he scrutinized 
it, and examined into the depths of it. 

(3) Lahbaika signifies: Here l am at thy service! It is an exclamation employed by the pilgrims on ap¬ 
proaching the city of Mekka. In d’Ohsson’s Tab. gin. de I’Empire Othom. tom. III. pages 66 and 67, will 
be found full information on this subject. 
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MUHAMMAD AL-JAWAD. 

652 Abu Jaafar Muhammad, the son of Ali ar-Rida (u. II. p. 212), the son of Musa 
al-Kazim (1), the son of Jaafar as-Sadik (voL I. p. 300), the son of Muhammad 
al-Bakir (see the preceding article ), and surnamed al-Jawad (the generous), was 
one of the twelve Imams. Having gone to Baghdad with his wife, Omm al- 
Fadl, the daughter of (the khalif ) al-Mamun, on a visit to (the khalif ) al-Mota- 
sim, he died in that city. His wife was then borne to the palace of her 
uncle al-Motasim and placed in the haram with the other women.—Al-Jawad 
used to repeat the following saying of Ali Ibn Abi Talib’s, citing, at the same 
time, the names of his ancestors through whom it had been successively trans¬ 
mitted down : 44 The blessed Prophet sent me to Yemen, and he counselled me, 

44 saying : 4 0 Ali! he is never disappointed who asks good (from God); and he 
“ 4 never has a motive for repenting who asks advice. Make it a point to travel 
“ 4 by night, for more ground can be got over by night than by day. 0 Ali ! 

4 4 4 rise betimes (2) in the name of God, for God hath bestowed a blessing on 
4 4 4 my people in their early rising.’ ” He used to say : 44 Whosoever gaineth 
44 unto himself a brother in God, hath gained for himself a mansion in Paradise.” 
Jaafar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mazyad relates as follows: 4 4 1 happened to be in Bagh- 
44 dad, when Muhammad Ibn Manda IbnMihrayezd said to me: 4 Would you like 
me to introduce you to Muhammad, the son of Ali ar-Rida ? ’ I replied: 4 Cer- 
44 tainly, I would.’ He then took me in to him, and we saluted and sat down. He 
44 (the imdm ) then said : 4 A saying of the blessed Prophet was, that Fatima lived 
4 4 4 chastely; wherefore God pronounced that her offspring should not be touched 
4 4 4 by the fire (of hell). But this applied specially to al-Hasan and al-Husain.’ ” 
Numerous anecdotes are told of him. He was born on Tuesday, the 5th of Ra¬ 
madan, some say the 15th, A.H. 195 (June, A.D. 811), and he died at Baghdad 
on Tuesday, the 5th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 220 (December, A. D. 835). Some 
say that he died in the year 219. He was interred near his grandfather, Musa, 
the son of Jaafar, in the Cemetery of the Koraish, and the funeral service was 
said over him by al-Wathik, the son of (the khalif) al-Motasim. 

(1) His life will be found in this work. 

(2) In the printed test, for Ac1 read Act. 
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MUHAMMAD AL-HUJJA. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Muhammad, the son of al-Hasan al-Askari (v. I.p. 390), the son of 
Ali al-Hadi (v. II. p. 214), the son of Muhammad al-Jawad (see the preceding 
article), was one of the twelve Imams, according to the opinion of the Imamites. 
He was surnamed al-Hujja (the proof of the truth), and it is he whom the Shiites 
pretend to be the Muntazar (the expected), the Kdim (the chief of the age), and the 
Mahdi (the directed). According to them, he is the Sdhib as-Sirddb (the dweller 
in the cistern), and the opinions they hold with regard to him are very numerous. 
They expect his return (into the world) from a cistern at Sarra man raa, when 
time is near its end. He was born on Friday, the 15th of Shaaban, A. H. 255 
(July, A. D. 869). When his father died, he was five years of age. His 
mother’s name was al-Khamt, but some call her Narjis (narcissus). The Shiites 
say that he entered into the cistern at his father’s house whilst his mother was 
looking on, and that he never again came out. This occurred in the year 265 
(A. D. 878-9), and he was at that time nine years of age. Ibn al-Azrak says, in 
his History of Maiyafarikin : “ The birth of the Hujja took place on the 9th of 
“ the first Rabi, A. H. 258; others say, and with greater truth, on the 8th of 
“ Shaaban, 256 (July, A. D. 870). When he went into the cistern, his age 
“ was four years; some say five; and others again state that he entered it in A.H. 
“ 275 (A.D. 888-9), at the age of seventeen years.” God best knows which of 
these statements is true. 


IBN SHIHAB AZ-ZUHRI. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Muslim Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Shi- 
hab Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Harith Ibn Zuhra, a member of the tribe of Koraish, 
and surnamed az-Zuhri, was one of the most eminenl Tdbts, jurisconsults, and 
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Traditionists of Medina. He saw ten of Muhammad’s Companions, and a num* 
633 ber of the imdms of that age received Traditions from him and transmitted 
them to others. OF these we may mention Malik Ibn Anas (vol. II. p. 545), 
Sofyan Ibn Oyaina (vol. I. p. 578), and Sofyan ath-Thauri (vol. I. p. 576).— 
It is related that Amr Ibn Dinar (vol. I. p. 586, n. (4)) said : “Let az-Zuhri know 
“ what he may, I have met Ibn Omar (v. I. p. 567, n. (1) ), who never went to 
“ meet him ; and I have met also Ibn Abbas (v. I. p. 89, n. (3) ), who never went 
“ to meet him.” Az-Zuhri then came to Mekka, and Amr said: “ Carry me 
“ to him for he had lost the use of his limbs. They carried him to az-Zuhri, 
and he did not return to his disciples till the next morning. They then asked 
him how he found az-Zuhri, and he replied : “By Allah! I never in my life 
“ saw the like of that Koraishite.”—Mak’hul (1) having been asked who was 
the most learned man he ever saw, answered : “ Ibn Shihab.” He was then 
asked who came next to him, and he answered : “ Ibn Shihab.” Being again 
asked who came next, he replied : “ Ibn Shihab.”—Az-Zuhri had learned by 
heart all the legal information possessed by the seven jurisconsults (v. I. p. 263), 
and (the khalif ) Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz wrote these words to all the provinces of 
the empire : “ Take the opinion of Ibn Shihab (on points of law)', for you will 
“ find no one better acquainted than he is with the Sunna (or usages) of times 
“ past.”—Az-Zuhri was one day at an assembly (majlis) held by Hisham Ibn 
Abd el-Malik, and Abou ’z-Zinad Abd Allah Ibn Zikwan (vol. I. p. 580, n. (6) ) 
happened to be present. Hisham then asked az-Zuhri in what month the 
(regular) donations (from the treasury) were issued to the people of Medina? 
and the other replied that he did not know. He then addressed the same ques¬ 
tion to Abu’z-Zinad, who answered: “In Muharram.” On this, Hisham said 
to az-Zuhri : “ 0 Abu Bakr! there is a piece of information which you have ac- 
“ quired to-day.” To this az-Zuhri replied: “The Commander of the faithful’s 
“assembly is the fittest place for acquiring information.”—When az-Zuhri 
kept at home, he remained seated with his books around him, and so deeply 
was he absorbed by their study that he forgot all worldly concerns; this induced 
his wife to say to him one day : “By Allah ! these books annoy me more than 
“ three other wives would do (if you had them).” —Abd Allah Ibn Shihab, his 
great-grandfather, fought on the side of the infidels at the battle of Badr, and 
he was one of those who, on the day in which the battle of Ohod was fought, 
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bound themselves by oath to kill God’s Apostle if they saw him, or die in the 
attempt. It is related that a person said to az-Zuhri : “Was thy ancestor pre- 
“ sent at the battle of Badr?” and that he replied : “ Yes ; but on the other 
“ side;” meaning that he had been in the ranks of the infidels. Muslim,az-Zuh¬ 
ri’s father, was a partisan of Mosab Ibn az-Zubair.— Az-Zuhri remained con¬ 
stantly with Abd al-Malik (2) till that khalif’s death, and he then continued with 
Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik. ( The khalif ) Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik chose him for 
kddi. He died on the eve of Tuesday, the 17th of Ramadan, A. H. 124 (July, 
A.D. 742), (others say, A. H. 123, or 105), at the age of seventy-two, some say, 
seventy-three years. It is stated, I know not with what degree of truth, that he 
was born A. H. 51 (A. D. 671). He was interred at Addma , or Adama, a farm 
which belonged to him. This place is situated on the other side of Shaghb and 
Bada, which are valleys (some say villages,) between al-Hijaz and Syria, on the 
line of separation between these two provinces. It is mentioned, in the Kitdb 
at-Tamhid (3), that he died at his house in Naaf, a village near those we have 
just named, and the same at which Omm Hazra, the wife of al-Jarir (v.I. p. 294), 
expired. That poet alludes to the circumstance in the following line from one 
of his poems : 

Was a valley at Naaf, covered with mouldering stones, a fit companion ( for thee) who 
wast the dearest object I possessed ? 

The tomb of az-Zuhri was placed at the road-side, so that every person who 
passed by might pray for him.— Zuhri means belonging to Zuhra Ibn Kilab Ibn 
Murra, a great branch of the Koraish tribe, the same branch which produced 

Aamina, the mother of the Prophet, and a great number of the Companions._ 

Speaking of Shaghb and Bada,Kuthaiyir (vol. II. p. 529), the lover of Azza, said : 

It was thou who madest me love the region between Shaghb and Bada, although 654 
another country was my native land. When my eyes drop tears, I pretend that it is 
the dust which makes them water; but that dust is Azza, if the doctor knew it! She 
dwelt for a season at the one, then at the other, and, from her, both these valleys have 
derived their perfume. 

This passage seems to prove that they are valleys, not villages. 


(1) The life of Mak’hOl is given by Ibn Khallik&n. 
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1 2) We must perhaps read: With Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik. The printed text agrees, however, with the 
manuscripts in giving the reading translated here. 

(3) Hajji Khalifa indicates a number of works bearing this title; see Fluegel’s edition, tom. II. p. 422, 423. 


MUHAMMAD IBN ABI L-LAILA. 

Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abi Laila Yasar ( alias Dawud) Ibn Bilal 
Ibn Ohaiha Ibn al-Jullah al-Ansari was a native of Kufa. We have already 
spoken of his father ( vol. II. p. 84). Muhammad was one of those imams who 
decided certain points of law by their own private judgment (I), and he exer¬ 
cised the functions of kadi at Kufa for thirty-three years; first, in the name 
of the Omaiyides, and afterwards, in that of the Abbasides. He was also a 
jurisconsult and a mufti. Speaking of his father, he said : “ I know nothing of 
“ my father, except that he had two wives, and two green jars in each of which 
“ he made nabid, on alternate days (2).” He studied the law under as-Shabi 
(v. II. p. 4), and gave lessons to Sofyan ath-Thauri (v. I. p. 576). Ath-Thauri 
said : “Our jurisconsults are Ibn Abi Laila and Ibn Shuburma (vol. I. p. 539).” 
Muhammad Ibn Abi Laila relates as follows: “I went in to Ata (vol. II. p. 203) 
“ and he began to consult me, on which one of the persons present disapproved 
“ of what he did and spoke to him on the subject, but he replied : ‘ He is more 
“ 1 learned than I.’ ” A slight degree of coolness subsisted between him and 
Abu Hanifa. It is related that, as he was one day returning from the mosque 
at Kufa, wherein he had been sitting in judgment, he heard a woman say to 
a man : “ Thou son of a prostitute and a fornicator (Ya Ibn az-Z&niyain ) ! ” 
on which he caused her to be arrested, and, having returned to his tri¬ 
bunal, he ordered her to be flagellated twice, inflicting on her each time the 
number of strokes prescribed by law, and this punishment she underwent 
standing. When Abu Hanifa was informed of his proceeding, he said: “In 
1 ‘ this single affair, the kddi has committed six faults: first, in returning to his 
“mosque after the sitting was ended, which it was not requisite for him to 
“do; secondly, by inflicting the punishment of flagellation in the mosque, a 
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‘ 1 thing expressly forbidden by the blessed Prophet; thirdly, by flagellating 
“ her, and she standing, whereas women should be flagellated in a sitting 
“ posture and their clothes on; fourthly, by inflicting the flagellation twice, 
“ whereas the calumniator incurs only one flagellation, even if he address the 
“ insulting word to a number of persons; fifthly, were the double flagellation 
“ incurred, he should have waited, before inflicting the second, till the 
“ pain caused by the first had ceased; sixthly, he sentenced her to be flagel- 
“ lated, although no prosecutor had made a complaint against her.” When 
this came to the ears of Muhammad Ibn Abi Laila, he sent this message to the 
governor of Kufa : “ There is here a youth, called Abu Hanifa, who attacks my 
“ judgments, and gives opinions in opposition to them, and insults me by say- 
“ ing that I have erred. I wish you would prevent him from so doing.” On 
this, the governor sent to Abu Hanifa, ordering him not to give opinions on 
points of law. They then relate that Abu Hanifa was one day in his house, 
with his wife beside him, and his daughter, and his son Hammad, when his 
daughter said to him : “ Papa ! I am keeping a fast (of abstinence ), and some 
“ blood has come out from between my teeth, but I spat it out till my saliva 
“ came clear, without any trace of blood. Should I break the fast if I swal- 
“ lowed my saliva now?” To this her father replied : “ Ask thy brother Ham- 
“ mad, for the governor has forbidden me to give opinions on points of law.” 
This anecdote is cited as an example of Abu Hanifa’s signal merits and of his 
respectful obedience to the constituted authority ; so much so, that he obeyed 
even in private, and abstained from giving an answer to his daughter; this 
is the utmost extent to which obedience could be carried.— Muhammad Ibn 
Abi Laila was born A.H. 74 (A.D. 693-4), and he died at Kufa, A.H. 148 (A.D. 
765-6). He held the post of kddi up to the moment of his death, and the place 
was then conferred on his nephew by (the khalif ) Abu Jaafar al-Mansur. 


1) As'hdb ar-Rai. See yoI. I. 834. 

2 This is cited as a proof that he never acquired any legal information from his father, Abd ar-Rahm&n 
Ibn Abi Laila, the celebrated Tdbi, although it would have been natural to suppose the contrary. 
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MUHAMMAD IBN SIRIN. 

658 Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Sirin was a native of Basra. His father was a 
slave to Anas Ibn Malik (1), but redeemed himself by giving him a written bond 
for forty, some say twenty thousand dirhems, the amount of which he finally 
paid up. He was one of the captives taken at Maisan (vol. I. p. 372, n. (8)); 
others say, at Ain at at-Tamr (2). Sirin bore the surname of Abu Amra; he 
belonged to Jarjaraya and was a maker of copper pots ( for cooking ); having 
gone to Ain at-Tamr, he there followed his trade till made prisoner by Khalid 
Ibn al-Walid, along with forty young men not natives of the place. (This cir¬ 
cumstance they represented to Khdlid ,) but he refused to believe them, and, on 
their saying that they belonged to good families, he distributed them (as slaves) 
to persons (in his army) (3). Safiya, the mother of Abu Bakr Ibn Sirin, was a 
mawla to (thekhalif) Abu Bakr. (Preparatory to her marriage,) she was per¬ 
fumed by three of the Prophet’s wives, and they also invoked God’s blessing on 
her; eighteen of the Prophet’s Companions who had fought under him at 
Badr were present at the marriage ceremony; one of them, Obaiyi Ibn Kaab, 
offered up prayers, and the rest said Amen. Muhammad Ibn Sirin delivered 
Traditions on the authority of Abu Huraira (vol. 1. p. 570), Abd Allah Ibn 
Omar (vol. I. p. 567, Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair, Imran Ibn Husain (4), and 
Anas Ibn Malik ; Traditions were learned fr om him and delivered to others by 
Katada Ibn Diama (vol. II. p. 513), Khalid al-Hadda(5), Aiyub as-Sakhtiyani (6), 
and others of the imdms. He was one of the jurisconsults by whose opinions 
the people of Basra were guided, and one of the persons of that age the most 
noted for their piety. He went to al-Madain to see Abida as-Salmani (7), and 
(speaking of this interview) he said: 44 I prayed with him, and, when he had finished 
4 4 his prayer, he called for breakfast; on which, bread and milk and butter were 
“ brought in. He eat thereof, and we eat with him, and we remained sitting 
“ till the hour of the afternoon prayer. Abida then rose up, and having pro- 
“ nounced the izdn and the ikdma (8), he said with us the afternoon prayer; 

4 4 and yet neither he nor any of those who breakfasted with him had made an 
44 ablution between the two prayers (9).” Muhammad Ibn Sirin was a friend 
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of al-Hasan al-Basri (v. I. p. 370), but ihey at length came to a rupture, and, on 
al-Hasan’s death, Ibn Sirin absented himself from the funeral. As-Shabi ( (vol. II. 
p. k) used ta say (to students of the law ): “Stick to that deaf man !” meaning 
thereby Ibn Sirin; because he was dull of hearing. Ibn Sirin possessed great 
skill in the interpretation of dreams. He was born (in A. H. 33, A. D. 653-4) two 
years before the death of the khalif Othman, and he died at Basra on Friday, 
the 9th of Shawwal, A.H. 110 (January, A. D. 729); one hundred days after 
the death of al-Hasan al-Basri. He was a draper by profession, but, having fallen 
into debt, he was imprisoned. He had thirty sons by the same wife, and eleven 
daughters; none of them, however, survived except Abd Allah. He died thirty 
thousand dirhems in debt, but his son Abd Allah paid off the whole, and, before 
his own death, his property was estimated at three hundred thousand dirhems. 
Muhammad Ibn Sirin had served Anas Ibn Malik in the capacity of a secretary 
when in Persia (10). Al-Asmai (vol. II. p. 123) used to say: “ Al-Hasan al-Basri 
“ (was, in furnishing Traditions, like ) a generous prince; but when the deaf man 
“ (meaning Ibn Sirin) furnishes Traditions, retain them carefully; as for Ka- 
“ ada, (he was, as a collector of Traditions, like ) one who gathers fire-wood in 
“ the dark, (picking up both bad and good)." Ibn Auf (11) relates as follows: 
“ When Anas Ibn Malik was on his death-bed, he desired that Ibn Sirin 
“ should wash his corpse and say over it the funeral prayers. As Ibn 
“ Sirin was then in prison, their friends went to the governor of the city, 
“ who was a member of the tribe of Asad, and obtained permission for him 
“ to go out. Ibn Sirin then went and washed the body, and shrouded it, and 
“ prayed over it in the castle at at-Taff (12), where Anas made his residence, 
“ and then returned directly to prison without going to see his family.” I 
must observe, however, that Omar Ibn Shabba (vol. II. p. 375) says, in his 
History of Basra, that the person who washed the corpse of Anas Ibn Malik 
was Katan Ibn Mudrik al-Kilabi, the governor of Basra; and a similar state¬ 
ment is made by Abu Yakzan (vol. II. p. 578, n. (6) ).— Maisdn is the name of 
a village situated in the lower part of the territory of Basra. Of Ain at-Tamr 
we have already spoken (vol. I. p. 202). 


(1) AM Hamza Anas Ibn MMik Ibn an-Nadr (^~aJI) Ibn an-Najjar al-Ansari. surnamed the servant of 
God's Apostle [khddim rasM illah), was one of the most eminent among the Companions. When a boy, his 
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mother placed him in the service of Muhammad, from whom she requested, at the same time, a prayer for 
her son. In compliance with her wish, Muhammad pronounced these words: “Almighty God! give him 
“ great wealth and numerous children, and make him enter Paradise.” The effects of this prayer were mani¬ 
fested later; the riches of Anas multiplied, his date-trees bore fruit twice a year (it is said', and he became 
the father of seventy-eight sons. At the time of Ibn al-AsMth’s revolt, al-Hajjaj Ibn Ydsuf reviled Anas in 
the grossest terms for having sided with that rebel as he had already done with Ali and Ibn az-Zubair. 
Anas immediately wrote to Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, complaining of the indignity with which he, the Pro¬ 
phet’s faithful domestic, had been treated; and this brought him a letter of excuses from that khalif, who ad¬ 
dressed at the same time a severe reprimand to al-HajjAj. Anas was ten years in Muhammad's service, and, 
on his master’s death, he removed to Basra. A great quantity of Traditions were delivered by him, some con¬ 
sisted of the sayings which he had gathered from the lips of Muhammad himself, and the rest of those which 
he received from Abu Bakr, Omar, Othm&n, and others. He died A. H. 93 (A. D. 711-2).— (Siar as-Salaf. 
— Oiytin at-Tawdrikh.) 

(2) See Kosegarten’s Taberistanensis Annales, vol. II. p. 63. 

(3) Here Ibn Khallik&ri’s text is obscure, and perhaps corrupted. At-Tabari relates the fact thus: “In 
“ templo quadraginta juvenes invenerunt ( Arabes\, evangelio studenles, qui fores occluserant. Fores effregit 
“ Chalid, iisque: quinam estis? inquit. Illivero: obsides sumus. Tunc fortissimis militibus eos dispertivit. 
“ Erant ex iis Abu Sii&d....Sirin, pater Mohammedis ben Sirin, etc.’’—(Kosegarten’s Taberistanensis Annales, 
vol. II. p. 65.) 

(4) Imrdn Ibn Husain al-Khuz&i, one of the Prophet’s Companions, became kddi of Basra, and died there 
in the exercise of his functions, A. H. 53 (A. D. 672-3).— (Siar as-Salaf.) 

(5, The hdfiz KMlid at-Haddk was a native of Basra and an eminent Tdbi. He delivered Traditions on 
the authority of Anas, and died A. H. 142 (A. D. 759-60). He received the surname of al-HaddS, because he 
used to sit with the shoemakers ( huddd ) of the place where he resided.—(Al-Yafi’s Mirdt.) 

(6) Abd Bakr Aiydb Ibn Abi Tamima, a native of Ghazza and a mavola, received the surname of as-Sakhti- 
yarii because he sold dyed leather (sakhtiydn) at Basra. He held a high rank as a Tdbi, and he saw 
some of the most eminent of that body, such as al-Hasan al-Basri, Ibn Sirin, Salim, and N.ifi. He met also 
Anas Ibn Malik. Traditions were given on his authority by Ibn Sirin, Katada, al-Aamash, the irnirns MAlik, 
ath-Thauri, Ibn Oyaina, the two Hammitds, etc. All doctors agree in assigning him the highest place for 
learning in the law and for credibility as a Traditionist. Shoba called him the chief of the jurisconsults, and 
Ibn Oyaina declared that amongst eighty-six of the Tdbls whom he knew, he never met the like of Aiydb. He 
died A. H. 131 (A. D. 748-9).— (Tab. al-Fokahd.) 

(7) Abd Muslim Abtda as-Salmani, a native of Kdfa and a Tdbi of the first rank, embraced islamism two 
years before the Prophet’s death, but never had an opportunity of seeing him. He acquired his legal informa¬ 
tion from some of the principal Companions. He left Kdfa to assist the khalif Ali in his wars against the Kha • 
rijites. When Shuraih was unable to resolve a knotty point of law, he sent it to Ablda. This doctor died A.H. 
72 (A. D. 691-2).— (Tab. al-Fokahd.) 

(8) If the Musulman, before he begins his prayers, has not distinctly heard the call to prayer (or izdn) pro¬ 
nounced by the muezzin, it is incumbent on him to repeat it and the ikdma before commencing the regular 
prayer. The ikdma is a repetition of the izdn with some additional words. —See D’Ohsson’s Tab. gin. de 
I'Emp. Othom. tom. II. p. 116. 

(9, This circumstance is cited to prove that Abtda did not consider the act of eating as productive of legal 
impurity. 
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(10) The original Arabic may here bear another signification, namely: It was in Persia that to purchase his 
liberty) he gave his bond to Anas Ibn Malik. 

(11) I read here, Ibn Afin. Abd A Cm Abd Allah Ibn A An Ibn ArtaMn, a mavcla of Abd Allah Ibn Dorra, 
•was a distinguished traditionist and one of Ibn Sirin’s disciples. He died A H. 181 (A. D. 768).—lATijdm. 

(12) Seevol. II. page 534.— The Eatil at-Taff [slain at Taff) was Husain, the son of Ali. — Ibn Khaldfin. 
MS. No. 2402, f. 82 v.) 


IBN ABI DIB. 

Abu ’1-Harith Muhammad, a member of the tribe of Koraish and of the family 
of Aamir, and surnamed Ibn Abi Dib, was the son of Abd er-Rahman Ibn al- 
Mughaira Ibn al-Harith Ibn Abi Dib Hisham Ibn Said Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abi Kais Got; 
Ibn Abd Wadd Ibn Nasr Ibn Malik Ibn Hisl Ibn Aamir Ibn Luwaiyi Ibn Ghalib 
Ibn Fihr Ibn Malik Ibn an-Nadr Ibn Kinana Ibn Khuzaima Ibn Mudrika Ibn 
al-Yas Ibn Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan. This illustrious juriscon¬ 
sult was one of the imam Malik’s disciples, and a sincere friendship united 
them in the closest attachment. When Malik went to Abu Jaafar al-Mansur, 
that khalif asked him what masters (in the science of jurisprudence) he had left 
behind him at Medina, and he replied : “ Commander of the faithful! Ibn Abi 
“Dib, Ibn Abi Salama(l), and Ibn Abi Sabra (2).” Abd ar-Rahman, the 
father of Ibn Abi Dib, went to see the emperor of the Greeks ( Kaisar , but in 
consequence of some malicious reports which were made against him, that sove¬ 
reign had him arrested and confined in prison for life. Abu ’1-Harith Ibn Abi 
Dib died at Kufa, A. H. 159 (A. D. 775-6); some say, 158. He was born in 
the month of Muharram, A.H. 81 (Feb.-March, A.D. 700); some say, A.H. 80, 
the year of the great torrent ( as-Sail al-Juhdf ) (3 ).—Hisl (as an appellative name) 
signifies the young of the dubb (4). If the second syllable of the word Lutmiyi be 
considered as a hamza, this name is the diminutive form of Idi [bull); but, if not, 
it is the diminutive of laiva (a sand-hill).—Fihr means a stone. 

(1) Abfi Abd Allah Abd al-Aztz Ibn Abi Salama, surnamed al-M£jishdn, died at Baghdad, A. H. 160 A. D. 
776-7). -{Tabakdt al-Fokalu). 
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(2) AbCi Bakr Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi Sabra, a member of the tribe of Koraish, was employed 
as kddi by Abb Jaafar al-Manshr. He died A. H. 172 (A. D. 788-9), aged sixty years.— Tab. al-Fokahd ) 

(3) “ The year 80 (A. D. 899-70) was that of the great torrent at Mekka called al-juhdf. It was so deno- 
“ minated because it bore away ( jahaf ) men, women, and camels with their loads.”— [Oiydn at-Tawdrikh.) 

4 See vol. I. page 86, note (8). 


MUHAMMAD IBN AL-HASAN. 

Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Farkad, a doctor of the sect of 
Abu Hanifa, and a mawla to the tribe of Shaiban, came of a family which resided 
at Harasta, a village outside the gate of Damascus and in the midst of the 
Ghuta (1). His father left Syria and proceeded to Wasit in Irak, where he set¬ 
tled. Muhammad, the subject of this article, was born in that city, and he 
passed his early life in Kufa. He then travelled to collect Traditions, and met 
a number of the most eminent imdms. During some years, he attended the sit¬ 
tings of Abu Hanifa, after which, he studied jurisprudence under Abu Yusuf, 
the disciple of Abu Hanifa. He composed many valuable works, such as the 
Great and the Lesser Jdmi, or collection of Traditions, etc. In his various pro¬ 
ductions he inserted disquisitions on various obscure points, particularly those 
connected with grammar. He contributed actively to the propagation of the 
doctrines taught by Abu Hanifa. He expressed himself with great elegance, and, 
when he discoursed on any subject, it seemed to the hearers as if the Koran 
had been sent down to mankind in the language which he spoke. When the 
imam as-Shafi (vol. II. p. 569), went to Baghdad, Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan 
was there, and they both met frequently /and discussed points of law in the 
presence of Harun ar-Rashid. As-Shafi was ( afterwards ) heard to say: “I 
“ never saw a person who, when questioned on a point which required 
“ reflexion, did not betray some uneasiness by his countenance; but I must 
“ except Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan.” He said again : “ The information which 
“ I learned by heart from Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan would suffice to load a 
“ camel.” The following anecdote was related by ar-Rabi Ibn Sulaiman al- 
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Muradi (col. I. p. 519 ; “ As-Shafi, having asked from Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan 
“ lhe loan of some books which he wished to copy, waited for a considerable 
“ time without obtaining them, and he at length wrote to him the following 
“ lines : 

“ Say to him whose like was never seen by any eye you ever saw — to him whose 
“ aspect would make the spectator think that he had before his eyes (the united merit of 
“ all former doctors: ‘ Learning forbids the learned to withhold it from the learned.’ 

“ Perhaps he may bestow it on one deserving ! perhaps he may 1 

“ Immediately on receiving this note, Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan sent him 
“ the books.” I found these verses also in the collected poetical works of 
Mansur Ibn Ismail, a jurisconsult whose life I shall give. He is there said 
to be the author of them, and to have written them to Abu Bakr Ibn Kasim ; as 
for the former statement, it is made by Abu Ishak as-Shirazi ( vol I. p. 9), in 
his Tabakdt al-Fokahd. It is related that as-Shafi said: “I never met with a 
“ fat man possessing acuteness of mind, except Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan.” 
Ar-Rashid conferred the kadiship of ar-Rakka on Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan, 
but afterwards removed him, and this doctor then proceeded to Baghdad. 

“ The following anecdote was related by Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan: “ Some 
“ persons went to consult Abu Hanifa about a woman who had just died, 

“ and in whose womb they felt a child stirring. He told them to extract 
“ the infant by making an incision, and it proved to be a boy. The child 
“ survived and grew up to be a youth; and this youth, having commenced 
“ his studies, used to attend my sittings, where he was known by the appel- 
“ lation of the son of Abu Hanifa.” Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan remained con¬ 
stantly with ar-Rashid, till that khalif made his first journey to Rai ; he 637 
then set out with him, and died at Ranbawaih, a village near Rai, in the year 
189 (A. D. 804-5). He was born A. H. 135 (A. D. 752-3); some say 131 
or 132. As-Samani (vol. II. p. 156) says that Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan and 
al-Kisai (vol. II. p. 237) died at Rai on the same day. It is mentioned that 
ar-Rashid was heard to say: “I buried at Rai the sciences of jurisprudence 
“ and grammar.” Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan was cousin by the mother’s side 
to al-Farra, the celebrated grammarian and philologer. 
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MUHAMMAD IBN ALI AL-HASHIMI. 

Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd al- 
Muttalib al-Hashimi was the father of the two khalifs as-Saffah and al-Mansur. 
We have already spoken of his father Ali ( see page 216 of this volume). u This 
“ Muhammad,” says Ibn Kutaiba, “ was a most handsome man, and lived 
“ honoured with the deepest respect. A space of only fourteen years intervened 
“ between his birth and that of his son Ali. The latter used to die his hair 
“ black, and the former, red ; it therefore happened that persons who were not 
“ well acquainted with them mistook one for the other.” Yazid Ibn Abi Muslim, 
the secretary of al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf (vol. I. p. 356), states that he heard his mas¬ 
ter relate the following anecdote: “We happened to be with Abd al-Malik Ibn 
“ Marwan, at a country-seat of his, near Duma tal-Jandal (1); he was conversing 
“ with a physiognomist and addressing questions to him, when Ali Ibn Abd 
“ Allah Ibn al-Abbas came in, accompanied by his son Muhammad. On seeing 
“ him approach, Abd al-Malik ceased from conversation; his colour changed, 
“ and he began to mutter some words between his lips. I immediately sprung 
“ up with the intention of preventing Ali from advancing, but the khalif made 
“ me a sign that I should let him alone. He then drew near and made his saluta- 
“ tion, on which Abd al-Malik seated him by his side; and whilst he was pass- 
“ ing his hand ( carelessly ) over his (All’s) clothes, he signed to Muhammad 
“ that he also should be seated. He then commenced discoursing with Ali, the 
“ agreeable tone of whose conversation was well known. A repast being brought 
“ in, the khalif washed his hands, and ordered the tray to be placed near Abu 
“ Muhammad (Ali), but he said that he was then keeping a fast, and, rising up 
“ suddenly, he retired. Abd al-Malik followed him with his eyes till he had nearly 
“ disappeared from sight, and then, turning to the physiognomist, he asked 
“ him if he knew who that was? The man replied that he did not, but that 
“ he knew one thing respecting him. The khalif desired to know what that 
“ was, and the physiognomist said : ‘ If the youth who is with him be his son, 
“ ‘ there will come forth from his loins a number of Pharaohs, destined to 
‘ ‘ ‘ possess the earth and slay whoever attempts to resist them ! ’ On hearing 
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“ these words, Abd al-Malik turned pale, and said: ‘ A monk from Aila who 
“ ‘ once saw him with me, pretended that thirteen kings should come forth 
“ ‘ from his loins, and he described to me the appearance of each.’ ” The 
authority (of the imamate ) was transmitted to him in the following manner : 
Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiya, of whom we have already spoken (vol. II. p. 574), 
was considered by the Shiites as having acquired the qualities of the true imdm 
on the death of his brother al-Husain. When Ibn al-Hanifiya died, his authority 
passed to his son Abu Hashim (vol. II. p. 577). The influence which Abu 
Hashim possessed was immense, and the Shiites acknowledged him for their chief. 
Being taken ill in Syria, and at the point of death, he left the authority to Mu- 
hammed Ibn Ali, as he had himself no offspring, and he said : “ Thou art now 
“ the possessor of this authority, and it shall remain with thy children.” He then 
delivered him his books (or letters ), and the Shiites immediately turned towards 
him. When Muhammad was on his death-bed in Syria, he left his authority to 
his son Ibrahim, surnamed ( thenceforward ) the Imdm. Ibrahim was imprisoned 
in the city of Harran, by Marwan Ibn Muhammad, the last of the Omaiyides, and, 
feeling convinced that this prince meant to put him to death, he transmitted the 
authority to his brother as-Saffah, who was the first of the Abbaside family who 
obtained,the khalifate. Such are the main points of the whole proceeding, but 658 
to expose the particulars of it would lead us too far. Muhammad (Ibn Ali ) was 
born A. H. 60 (A. D. 679-80); so, at least, I have found it mentioned; but this 
date cannot be reconciled with that of his father’s birth, if, as has been already 
stated, fourteen years only intervened between them: we have observed (vol. II. 
p. 220) that his father’s birth took place in the lifetime of Ali, or, in admitting 
another statement, on the night in which that khalif was assassinated; now, Ali’s 
death occurred in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 40 (January, A. D. 661); how 
then could fourteen years only have elapsed, when it appears, on the contrary, 
that there must have been at least twenty years between the two events?— 
Muhammad died A. H. 126 (A. D. 743-4), some say 122, the same year in which 
was born al-Mahdi, the son of Abu Jaafar al-Mansur and the father of Harun 
ar-Rashid. Others refer the death of Muhammad to the year 125, and state 
that he breathed his last at as-Sharat. At-Tabari says, in his History: “ Mu- 
“ hammad Ibn Ali expired on the first of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 126 (August, 

“ A. D. 744), at the age of sixty-three years.” We have spoken of as-Sharat in 
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the life of his father Ali (vol. II. p. 220). — In at-Tabari’s historical work, the 
following passage is inserted under A. H. 98: u Abu Hashim Abd Allah, the son 
“ of Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiya, went to see Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn 
“ Marwan, by whom he was received with marked honour. He then set out for 
‘ ‘ Palestine, and Sulaiman suborned a person to await his passage on the road, 
“ and offer him a draught of poisoned milk. Abu Hashim had no sooner swal- 
‘ ‘ lowed the milk than he felt death to be at hand, and he immediately turned off 
‘ 1 from his way, and proceeded to al-Humaima. He there found Muhammad Ibn 
“ Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas, and told him that he transmitted his rights 
“ as legitimate khalif to Abd Allah Ibn al-Harithiya, the son of Muhammad Ibn 
“ Ali.”—This Ibn al-Harithiya is the same person who afterwards bore the title 
of as-Saffah.—“ He then delivered to him the letters written by the missiona- 
“ ries (or political agents ) (3) and instructed him how to act at al-Humaina.” At- 
Tabari takes no notice here of Ibrahim the Imam, yet all other historians agree 
in stating that Abu Hashim’s rights to the khalifate were transmitted to Ibrahim, 
who did not, however, attain (o their full exercise. 


(1) The author of the MarAsid notices a number of places bearing the name of DAma tal-Jandal; one of 
them, a castle in the district of Medina; another, a village at five parasangs from Damascus; and the third, a 
place in the vicinity of the Two Mountains of Tai (Jabalai Tai'. That which is mentioned in this article 
seems to be the second indicated in the MarAsid. 

(2) The cultivated country around Damascus is called the Ghftta. 

(3) It has been already observed, vol. I. p. 26, that some of the Moslim dynasties had the way prepared for 
their establishment by political agents or missionaries. Those dynasties all claimed kindred with Muhammad, 
and this was the basis on which they founded their pretensions to the khalifate. In M. de Sacy’s Expost de 
I'Uistoire des Druzes, a very clear light is thrown on the proceedings of the Ismailian missionaries. 


AL-BUKHARI. 

The hdfiz Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Hasan Ismail Ibn Ibrahim Ibn 
al-Mughaira Ibn al-Ahnaf Yezdibah (or Yezdezbah, according to Ibn Makula , 
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a mawla to the tribe of Jofi, and surnamed al-Bukhari, was the great imdm in the 
science of the Traditions, and the author of the work entitled al-Jdmi as-Snhili 
(the authentic collector ) and of the ( well-known ) history (1). Animated with the 
desire of collecting Traditions, he went to see most of the Traditionists in all the 
great cities, and he wrote down in Khorasan, in the cities of Irak, in Hijaz, in 
Syria, and in Egypt ( the information he thus acquired). On visiting Baghdad, the 
inhabitants gathered round him, and acknowledging his merit, declaring him 
to be the first man of the age for his learning in the Traditions, and for his 
talent in delivering them to others. It is related by Abu Abd Allah al-Hu- 
maidi, in his Jadwa tal-Muktabis, and by the Khatib, in his History of Baghdad, 
that, when al-Bukhari arrived at that city, the Traditionists assembled, and, 
having selected one hundred Traditions, they applied to the text of each a wrong 
isndd (2), and gave them by tens to ten different persons, whom they directed 
to attend the conference held by al-Bukhari, and submit to him these Traditions. 
When the appointed day came, a great number of Traditionists from Khorasan 
proceeded with those of Baghdad to the meeting. The assembly having taken 
their places, one of the ten men came forward and questioned al-Bukhari on 
one of these Traditions. This doctor answered that he was not acquainted 
with it, and the other proceeded to ask his opinion on the remaining nine, 
which he submitted to him successively. As Al-Bukhari continued to answer: 

“I am not acquainted with it;” the jurisconsults present at the meeting began 
to turn from one to another and say: “The man knows what he is about;” but 
some of the auditors were led to conclude that he was a man of great incapacity 
and slight information. Another of the ten men then came forward, and, having 659 
proposed in a similar manner his ten altered Traditions, he obtained the same 
answers as his predecessor. The eight others then advanced successively, but 
the result was always the same. When al-Bukhari perceived that they had done, 
he turned to the first man and said : “ Thy first Tradition should be said so and 
so; thy second so and so;” repeating them till he came to the last, and prefixing 
to the text of each the isndd which belonged to it. He then commenced with 
the second man, answering him in the same way, and he continued till he 
ended by the tenth. The whole assembly then acknowledged his abilities as a 
hdfiz, and admitted his superior merit. When Ibn Said (3) spoke of al-Buk¬ 
hari, he called him the butting ram whom none could withstand). — Muhammad 
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Ibn Yusuf al-Farabri (4) relates that he heard al-Bukhari say : “I never in- 
“ serted a Tradition in my Sahth till after I had made an ablution, and offered 
“ up a prayer of two rakas (5).” It is also stated that al-Bukhari said: “ It 
“ took me sixteen years to draw up the Kitdb as-Sahth. I selected the matter 
“ which forms its contents from a mass of six hundred thousand Traditions, and 
u I have offered it up to God as a title to his favour.”—Al-Farabri mentioned 
that ninety thousand persons had learned the Sahth from al-Bukhari, and, that 
of all who taught it on the authority of the author, he himself was the sole 
survivor. Abu Isa at-Tirmidi (6) also taught Traditions on the authority of 
al-Bukhari. The birth of al-Bukhari took place after the public prayer of 
Friday, the 13th of Shawwal, A. H. 194 (July, A. D. 810); but Abu Yala al- 
Khalili (vol. I. p. 53, n. (3) ) states, in his Kitdb ar-Inhdd, that it happened on 
the 12th of the above mentioned month. He died at Khartank, on the eve of 
Saturday, the first of Shawwal, A. H. 256 (September, A. D. 870), after the 
evening prayer, and he was buried the following day, on the termination of the 
afternoon prayer. Ibn Yunus mentions, in his History of Foreigners (see page 
93 of this vol.), that al-Bukhari came to Egypt and died there. This is, how¬ 
ever, a mistake, and the truth is as we have just stated. Khalid Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Khalid ad-Dohli, the governor of Khorasan, banished al-Bukhari from 
Bukhara, and sent him to Khartank; Khalid then made the pilgrimage, and, on 
arriving at Baghdad, he was imprisoned by al-Muwaffak Ibn al-Mutawakkil, 
the brother of the khalif al-Motamid, and detained in confinement till he died. 
Al-Bukhari was a lean-bodied man and of the middle size. Different opinions are 
held respecting the true name of his ancestor (surnamed al-Ahnaf); some say 
that he was called Yezdibah, but Ibn Makula says, in his Ikmdl (vol. II. p. 248), 
that his name was Yezdezbah. This person was a Magian and died in that reli¬ 
gion. The first of his ancestors who embraced Islamism was al-Mughaira.— 
In another work, I find the former of al-Bukhari’s ancestors called al-Ahnaf, it 
is therefore possible that Yezdibah was really ahnaf, or club-footed .—Bukhdri 
means belonging to Bukhdra, a great city in Transoxiana, at eight days’ jour¬ 
ney from Samarkand .—Khartank is a village in the district of Samarkand.— 
We have already spoken of Joft (vol. I. p. 106). Al-Bukhari bore the surname 
of Jofi because his family were mawlas to Said Ibn Jaafar al-Jofi, governor of 
Khorasan. 
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(1) See Fluegel’s Hajji Khalifa, tom. II. pag. 117, No. 2174. 

(2) See vol. I. Introduction, page xvii. 

(3 Abd Muhammad Yahya Ibn SMd, a native of Baghdad and a mawla to AM Jaafar al-Manshr, was one 
of the most eminent hdfiz of Irik. He died A. H. 318 (A. D. 930-1).— (JVujUm. Al-YAfl. 

(4) His life will be found in this work. 

(8) See vol. I. page 624. 

(6) His life will be found in this volume. 


IBN JARIR AT-TABARl. 

Abu Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Jarir Ibn Yazid Ibn Khalid at-Tabari (native of 
Tabarestdn ) is the author of the great commentary on the Koran and of the cele¬ 
brated history. Some say that his grandfather Yazid was the son of Kathir 640 
Ibn Ghalib. At-Tabari was an im&m (master of the highest authority; in many 
various branches of knowledge, such as koranic interpretation, Traditions, ju¬ 
risprudence, history, etc. He composed some fine works on various subjects, 
and these productions are a testimony of his extensive information and great 
abilities. He was one of the mujtahid imdms (1), as he (judged for himself and ) 
adopted the opinions of no particular doctor. Abu ’1-Faraj al-Moafa Ibn Zaka- 
riya an-Nahrawani, surnamed Ibn Tarara, was a follower of his doctrines. We 
shall give a notice on this person. Ibn Jarir at-Tabari is held to merit the 
highest confidence as a transmitter of traditional information, and his history is 
the most authentic and the most exact of any. The shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shi- 
razi (vol. I. p. 9) places him among the mujtahids, in his Tabakdt al-Fokahd ( clas¬ 
sified list of jurisconsults ). I found in some compilation or other the following 
verses attributed to at-Tabari : 

When I am reduced to poverty, I let my brother know it not; and when I am rich, 

I enrich my friends. My honest pride prevents me from losing my self-respect; and 
if I do ask a favour, modesty is always my companion. But did I condescend to 
forego my self-respect, I should soon be on a beaten path to riches. 


He was born A. H. 224 (A. D. 838-9), at Amul in Tabarestan, and he died at 
Baghdad on Saturday evening, the 25lh of Shawwal, A. H. 310 (February, A. D. 
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923). He was buried, the next day, in ( the court of) his own house. 1 saw in 
the Lesser Karafa cemetery, at the foot of Mount Mukattam near Old Cairo, a 
tomb which is often visited, and at the head of which is a stone bearing this 
inscription : “ This is the tomb of Ibn Jarir at-Tabari.” The public imagine it 
to belong to the author of the history, but this opinion is erroneous, the fact 
being that he was buried at Baghdad ; and Ibn Yunus himself says, in his His¬ 
tory of the foreigners who came to Egypt (2), that such was really the case. Abu 
Bakr al-Khowarezmi, a celebrated poet whose life we shall give, was a sister s 
son to at-Tabari. 


(1) See vol. I. Introduction, page xxvi, 201. 

(2) See vol. II. page 94. 


MUHAMMAD IBN ABD AL-HAKAM. 

Abu Abd Allah IVfuhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Hakam Ibn Aayan Ibn 
Laith Ibn Rafi was a native of Egypt and a doctor of the Shafite sect. He com¬ 
menced by receiving lessons from Ibn Wahb (vol. II. p. 15) and Ash’hab (vol. I. 
p. 223), the disciples of the imam Malik, but, when as-Shafi went to Egypt, he 
became his pupil and studied jurisprudence under him. During the persecution 
at Baghdad (1), he was taken before the kddi Ibn Abi Duwad al-Iyadi (vol. I. 
p. 61), but, as he refused to do what was required of him, they sent him back to 
Egypt, where he finally became chief of the Shafite sect. He was born A. H. 
182 (A. D. 798-9), and he died on Wednesday, the first of Zu’l-Kaada (some say 
the 15th), A. H. 268 (May, A. D. 882.) His tomb is stated to be near those of 
his father and of his brother Abd ar-Rahman, and these two are situated close 
to as-Shafi’s. Of this we have already spoken (vol. II. p. 14). Ibn Kani (vol. I. 
p. 374) mentions that he died al Old Cairo, A. H. 269. Abu Abd ar-Rahman 
an-Nasai cites him as his authority for some of the Traditions which he gives in 
the Sunan (vol. I. p. 58). Al-Muzani (vol. I. p. 200) relates as follows : “ We 
“ used to go to as-Shafi that we might hear his lessons, and we would sit down 
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“ at the door of his house. Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Hakam 
“ would then come, and go in, and make a long stay; he would even sometimes 
“ breakfast with him. On coming down, as-Shafi would begin to read to us, 

44 and, on finishing, he would bring Muhammad’s mule and help him to mount, 

44 after which, he would keep watching him till he disappeared, and then say: 

“ ‘To obtain a son like him, I should consent to be in debt for a thousand dinars 
“ ‘ and unable to find wherewithal to pay them.’ ” -It is related that Muhammad 
Ibn Abd al-Hakam said: 44 1 used to go frequently to as-Shafi, and in consequence 
44 of this, a number of persons belonging to our sect went to my father”—who, 
as has been said (vol. II. p. 14), was a Malikite — 44 and said to him : 4 Abu 
‘ 4 4 Muhammad ! ( thy son) Muhammad attaches himself exclusively to this man, 641 
4 4 4 and frequents him constantly. This indicates that thy son has a dislike for 
4 4 4 the sect to which he belongs.’ My father essayed to calm them, say- 
, 44 ing: 4 He is young, and wishes to learn and examine the different opinions 
4 4 4 held on the same subject.’ He then took me in private and said : 4 Stick 
4 4 4 to that man, my boy! for if you leave this city, and happen to say, when 
44 you discuss a question: Ash'hab relates that Mdlik said —you will be asked who 
4 4 4 was Ash’hab.’ In consequence of this advice, I attended with assiduity the 
44 lessons of as-Shafi, and the words of my father never left my memory; till, 

44 having gone to Irak, the kddi consulted me on a question in the presence of 
44 the company assembled at his house, and, in discussing it, I happened to 
44 say : 4 Ash’hab relates that Malik said’—on which he asked who was Ash’hab, 

44 and turned towards the company for an answer. One of the persons present 
“replied, as if perfectly ignorant on the subject: 4 1 know neither Ash’hab 
4 4 4 (brown) nor Ablak (gray) ! ” Of Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Hakam, numerous 
anecdotes are related. Al-Kudai states, in his Khital (2), that this was the 
Muhammad whom Ahmad Ibn Tulun (vol. I. p. 153) took by night to the aque¬ 
duct which he had constructed at al-Maafir, and the water of which the people 
hesitated to employ either for drinking or for making ablutions (3). Muham¬ 
mad then drank thereof and made use of it for his ablutions, whereat Ibn 
Tulun was so highly pleased, that he detained him no longer and sent him a 
rich present (4). It is generally said that the circumstance here spoken of 
occurred to al-Muzani, hut this is not exact. 
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(1) This was the persecution in which Ahmad Ibn Hanbal displayed the fortitude which rendered him illus¬ 
trious. See vol. I. page 44. The khalif al-Motasim endeavoured to force the doctors of that time to hold that 
the Koran w r as created. See Abb T-Fed4’s Annals, year 219. 

(2) The life of al-Kudai will be found some pages farther on. 

,3) The people refused to make use of the water coming from this aqueduct, because they imagined that 
the money employed in its construction had not been acquired by the sovereign in a lawful manner. See, vol. I. 
p. 414 of this work, the anecdote told by Ibn Khallik4n of AM Ishak as-Shtrazi’s repugnance to saying his 
prayers in the Niz&miya, College. 

(4) “The compiler of the history of Ahmad Ibn Tftlftn says: When Ahmad Ibn Tfildn had finished the 
" erection of this aqueduct, he learned that some persons did not consider it lawful to drink of the water 
“ which it supplied. Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Hakam”—the doctor whose life Ibn Khallik4n 
gives here—“relates as follows: I was one night in my house, when a slave of Ahmad Ibn Thlfln’s came to 
“ find me and said: ‘The emir wanteth thee.’ Filled with terror and apprehension, I mounted my horse, 
“ and the slave led me off the public road. ‘ Whither dost thou take me?’ said I. ‘To the desert,’ was his 
“ answer, ‘and the emir is there.’ Convinced that my last hour was come, I said to the slave: ‘God help 
“ ‘me! I am an aged and feeble man; dost thou know what he wanteth with me?’ He took pity on my 
“ state and answered: ‘Avoid making any remark against the aqueduct.’ I still went forward with him, 
“ till suddenly I perceived torch-bearers in the desert, and Ahmad Ibn TOIOn on horseback at the door of 
“ the aqueduct, with great wax-lights burning before him. I immediately dismounted and saluted him, but 
“ he did not greet me in return; I then said: ‘0 emir! thy messenger hath grievously fatigued me, and I 
“ ‘ suffer from thirst. Allow me, I beg, to take a drink.’ On this, the pages offered me water, but I said : 
“ ‘ No; I shall draw some for myself.’ I then drew water whilst he looked on, and I drank to such a degree 
“ that I thought I should have burst. On finishing, I said: ‘0 emir! may God quench thy thirst at the 
“ ‘ rivers of Paradise! for I have drunk to my utmost wish, and I know not which to praise most—the excellence 
“ ‘ of the water, joined to its sweetness and coolness, or its clearness, or the sweet smell of the aqueduct.’ 
“ He looked at me a moment, and said : ‘ I want thee for something, but this is not the time. Let this man 
“ retire.’ I immediately retired, and the slave said to me: ‘ Thou hast hit the mark! ’ To which I answered: 
“ * May God reward thee! were it not for thee, 1 had perished.” The construction and completing of this 
“ aqueduct cost forty thousand dinars.”—(Al-Makrtzi’s Khitat; chapter tow ards the end of the work, and 
entitled tj .Jj J_yJa 


AT-TIRMIDI THE JURISCONSULT. 

Abu Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Nasr at-Tirmidi, a jurisconsult of 
the sect of as-Shafi, was the ablest of them all in that age, the most devout and 
the most abstemious. He resided at Baghdad, and taught Traditions in that 
city on the authority of Yahya Ibn Bukair al-Misri (\), Yusuf Ibn Adi, Ka- 
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thir Ibn Yahya, and other masters. Traditions were delivered on his own au¬ 
thority by the kddi Ahmad Ibn Kamil (vol. I. p. 874), Abd al-Baki Ibn Kani 
(vol. I. p. 374), and others. His character as a traditionist is perfectly esta¬ 
blished, and he bore a high reputation for learning, merit, and self-jnortification. 
Abu ’t-Taiyib Ahmad Ibn Othman as-Simsar, the father of Abu Hafs Omar Ibn 
Shahin (vol. I. p. 324) relates as follows : “I was at Abu Jaafar at-Tirmi- 
44 di’s, when a person consulted him about the saying of the Prophet, that God 
44 descendeth to the heaven of the world (i. e. the lowest of the seven heavens ); and 
“ this person expressed his desire to know how there could, in that case, be 
44 any thing more exalted ( than the lowest heaven )? To which at-Tirmidi replied : 
44 4 The descent is intelligible; the manner how is unknown; the belief therein 
44 4 is obligatory, and the asking about it is a blamable innovation.’ ” His 
moderalion in respect to food was extreme, and this resulted from indigence, 
devotion, and patience under poverty. It is related by Muhammad Ibn Musa 
Ibn Hammad, that at-Tirmidi told him that he had subsisted seventeen days 
on five pence — (three pence, according to another version)— 44 I then asked 
44 him,” said Ibn Hammad, 44 how he had managed, and he replied: 4 That 
44 4 sum was all I possessed, and I laid it out on turnips, one of which I ate 
44 4 each day.’ ” Abu Ishak az-Zajjaj (vol. I. page^S) states that at-Tirmidi 
received a monthly stipend of four dirhems (2), and that he never asked any 
thing from any person. At-Tirmidi used to relate the following circum¬ 
stance : “I had studied jurisprudence under Abu Hanifa, when, being in 
the mosque of Medina the year I made the pilgrimage, I had a dream in 
44 which I saw the blessed Prophet, and I said : 4 0 Apostle of God! I have 
44 4 studied the system taught by Abu Hanifa; shall I adopt it?’ and he answered: 
“ ‘No!’ I then said : 4 Shall I adopt that of Malik Ibn Anas?’ and he replied : 
“ 4 Adopt that portion of it which is in conformity with my sunna ( sayings and 
44 4 doings').’ 1 then asked him if I should adopt the system taught by as-Shafi, 
44 and he replied : 4 It is not his system; he took my sunna , and nothing more, 
4 4 4 and he refuted those who contradicted it.’ After having this dream, I 
44 immediately proceeded to Egypt and copied out as-Shafi’s books.” Ad-Dara- 
44 kutni (vol. II. p. 239) styles him a Traditionist of veracity, trust-worthy and 
pious. At-Tirmidi mentioned that he passed twenty-nine years in writing out 
the Traditions. He was bora in the month of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 200 (July, 
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A. D. 816); some say A. H. 210; and he died on the 11th of Muharram, A. H. 
295 (October, A. D. 907). He never dyed his hair (as was customary at that 
period). Towards the close of his life, his intellect got deranged to an extreme 
642 degree.—“ At-Tirmidi, says as-Samani ( vol. II. p. 156) “ means belonging to 
“ (Tirmid) an ancient city on the bank of the river of Balkh, which is called 
“ Jaihun (the Oms). Various opinions are held respecting the pronunciation 
“ of this name; some say Turmid and others Tirmid; the inhabitants themselves 
“ pronounce it Tarmid; the pronunciation which was long familiar to us was 
“ Tirmid; but persons who pretend to exactness, and possess information on the 
“ subject, pronounce it Turmud. Each of these pronunciations has its partisans, 
“ who give reasons in support of their opinion.” Such are the words of as- 
Samani, and I am unable to offer any thing decisive on the subject. Persons who 
have been there inform me that it is situated, not in the province of Khowarzem, 
but in that of Transoxiana, and on the same side (of the river) as the latter. 


(1) Yahya Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Bukair, a maw la to the tribe of Makhzflm, was an eminent traditionist of 
Egypt, and taught Malik’s JHuwatta from memory. He died in the month of Safar, A. II. 231 (October, A. D. 
845 ).—{Hum al-Muhadira.) 

(2) Four dirhems are nearly equivalent to half a crown. This stipend was paid to him out of the public 
treasury: every doctor of the law, regularly ordained, being entitled to a pension from the state. 


IBN AL-HADDAD, THE JURISCONSULT. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jaafar, surnamed Ibn 
al-Haddad, was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, a native of Egypt, and a member 
of the tribe of Kinana. He is the author of the work entitled Kitdb al-Furu 
in which he treats of the development of the law according to Shafite principles. 
It forms a small volume, but is replete with information, and the questions of 
which it treats are discussed with extraordinary subtility. Some of the most 
eminent imdms have undertaken to comment it; al-Kaffal al-Marwazi ( vol. II. 
p. 26) composed a moderately-sized volume on the subject; the kddi Abu’t-Taiyib 
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at-Tabari (v. /. p. 644) elucidated its obscurities in one large volume, and the 
shaikh Abu Ali as-Sinji (vol. I. p. 419) drew up a complete commentary on it, 
wherein he fully discusses every point. This last is one of the best productions 
of the kind. Ibn al-Haddad learned jurisprudence from Abu Ishak al-Marwazi 
(vol. I. p. 7). My master Imad ad-din Ibn Batish (vol. I. p. 187) states, in the 
work composed by him on (Abd Ishak’s) Muhaddab, and in his Tabakdt al-Fokahd, 
or classified list of jurisconsults, that Ibn al-Haddad was one of the most distin¬ 
guished disciples of Abu Ibrahim al-Muzani (v. I. p. 200), but this is an oversight 
on his part, for Ibn al-Haddad was born the year al-Muzani died. Nay, al- 
Kudai^) mentions, in his Khitat, that his birth took place on the day of al- 
Muzani’s death. How then could he possibly have been his disciple ? I notice 
this error here lest persons should be led to think al-Kudai mistaken, and Ibn 
Batish in the right. The latter also attributes to Ibn al-Haddad the verses 
rhyming in z, which I have quoted in the life of Zafir al-Haddad, native of Alex¬ 
andria (2). Ibn al-Haddad was a doctor of great exactness in the examination 
of points of law, and singularly skilful in obtaining clear results from the 
depths of obscurity in which they lay concealed (3). He occupied the posts of 
kddi and professor at Old Cairo; the princes and the people held him in the 
highest respect, and it was to his opinion they deferred when doubts arose on a 
point of law, or when any grave event took place. People used to say: ‘‘It 
‘ ‘ would be the strangest circumstance that ever occurred to find an executioner 
“ angry (from having nothing to do), or to meet with a heap of dung free from 
“ impurities, or to see an opinion of Ibn al-Haddad’s refuted (4).” His birth 
took place on the 24th of Ramadan, A. H. 264 (May, A. D. 878), and he died 
A. H. 345 (A. D. 956-7), or 344 according to as-Samani. He delivered Tradi¬ 
tions on the authority of Abu Abd ar-Rahman an-Nasai vol. I. p. 58) and other 
masters. Al-Kudai states, in his Khitat, that Ibn al-Haddad expired on his return 
from the pilgrimage, A. H. 344, at a place called Munya Harb, near the gate of 
Old Cairo; on the spot, it is said, where Cairo now stands. He was versed in a 
great variety of sciences, such as those connected with the Koran, jurisprudence, 
the Traditions, poetry, the combats of the ancient Arabs, grammar, philology, 
etc. During his life he remained without a rival, and was beloved by all persons, 
from the highest to the lowest. The emir Abu ’1-Kasim Anujur Ibn al-Ikhshid 
attended his funeral, in company with Kafur (vol. II. p. 524) and followed by 
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a crowd of the inhabitants. He lived to the age of seventy-nine years, four 
months, and two days.— Hadddd means a worker in iron, or one who sells it. 


(1) His life will be found in this volume. 

(2) See vol. I. p. 668, the lines beginning thus: “Had he taken refuge in an exemplary patience.” 

(3) Literally: He was an exact doctor and a diver for the meanings. 

(4) In the original Arabic, this saying consists of three short sentences, rhyming together. 


ABU BAKR AS-SAIRAFI. 

643 Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah, generally known by the name of Sairafi, 
was a native of Baghdad and a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi. He ranked among 
the (regular ) jurisconsults (of that city). Having studied the law under Abu ’1- 
Abbas Ibn Suraij (vol. I. p. 46), he acquired distinction by his acuteness in the 
discussion (of points of law not hitherto settled ), by his skill in the use of analo¬ 
gical deduction, and by his penetration as a dogmatic theologian. He composed 
a work of quite an original cast on the fundamentals of jurisprudence ; and Abu 
Bakr al-Kaflal (see next article) states, in his work on that subject, that Abu Bakr 
as-Sairafi was, next to as-Shafi, the most learned of men in that branch of sci¬ 
ence. He was the first person of our sect (the Shafite) who undertook to compose 
a treatise on the drawing up of bonds (1), and the work which he produced on 
this subject is’ of the highest excellence. He died on Thursday, the 21 st of the 
latter Rabi, A. II. 330 (January, A. D. 942). — The signification of Sairafi is 
well known; it means one who changes gold and silver coin. I mention this here, 
because many persons mispronounce his surname and say Sirafi,. 


(1) In Arabic: Ilm as-ShurUt. See vol. I p. 33, note (5). 
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ABU BAKR AL-KAFFAL AS-SHASHL 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Ismail al-Kaffal (1) as-Shashi, a doctor of 
the Shafite sect, was incontrovertibly the ablest jurisconsult (imdm) of that age, 
and possessed not only a deep knowledge of the law and the Traditions, but was 
also versed in dogmatic theology, and proved himself a learned philologer and 
a good poet. The Shafites did not possess in Transoxiana a man to be com¬ 
pared to him. (In the furtherance of his studies ) he travelled to Khorasan, Irak, 
al-Hijaz, Syria, and the northern frontier of Mesopotamia, and his reputation 
spread far and wide. He learned jurisprudence from Ibn Suraij (vol. I- p. 46;, 
and composed a great number of works. He was the first who drew up a trea¬ 
tise on the approved method of dialectics (jadal) employed by the jurisconsults 
among themselves (2). lie composed also a treatise on the principles of canonic 
jurisprudence, and a commentary on the Risdla (3). It was he who propa¬ 
gated the Shafite doctrines in Transoxiana. He taught Traditions on the au¬ 
thority of Ibn Jarir at-Tabari (vol. II. p. 597) and other eminent doctors of that 
age, and Traditions were delivered on his own authority by the Hakim Abu 
Abd Allah Ibn al-Baii (4), Abu Abd Allah Ibn Manda (5), Abu Abd ar-Rahman 
as-Sulami (6), and many others. He was the father of al-Kasim, the author of 
the work cited, under the title of at-Takrib (simplification of the Shafite doctrines ,, 
in the Nihdya and the Basil (7). Al-Ghazzali mentions him in the second chap¬ 
ter of the section on pledges and mortgages, but calls him Abu ’1-Kasim, wherein 
he is mistaken. Al-Ijli (vol. I. p. 191) states, in his Explanation of the Obscuri¬ 
ties met with in the Wajiz and Wastt, in the second chapter of the section on 
purification with sand, that the author of the Takrib was Abu Bakr al-Kaffal, 
and that some attribute the work to his son al-Kasim. He then adds : “ And for 
“ this reason it is that, in citing him, they designate him by the vague appella- 
“ tion of the author of the Takrib.” I shall here add that, in the month of Shaw- 
wal, A. H. 665 (July, A. D. 1267), I saw in the library of the Addiliya college 
(at Damascus) a copy of the Takrib in ten volumes, but bound in six, and bearing 
an inscription indicating the author to be Abu T-IIasan al-Kasim Ibn Abi Bakr 
al-Kaffal as-Shashi ; and this copy was in the handwriting of the shaikh Kutb ad- 
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din Masud an-Naisapuri, a doctor whose life will be found further on. It bore 
also a note written by Kutb ad-din, declaring that he had made a wakf of it (8). 
This is a different work from that of as-Sulaim ar-Razi [vol. I. p. 584) bearing 
the same title, yet I have met a great number of jurisconsults who supposed it to 
be the same. This induces me to draw the reader’s attention to the circum¬ 
stance. Copies of al-Kaffal’s Takrib are scarce, but those of ar-Razi’s are in 
every person’s hands, and it is by the work of the latter that the jurisconsults of 
Khorasan finish their studies. Some difference of opinion subsists respecting the 
true date of Abu Bakr al-Kaffal’s death ; thus the shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi 
states, in his classified list of jurisconsults, that he died A.H. 336 (A.D. 947-8), 
and the Hakim Ibn al-Baii says that he breathed his last at as-Shash, in the 
month of Zu ’1-Hijja, A.H. 365 (August, A.D. 976). He then adds : “ I wrote 
“ down ( pieces of information) under his dictation, and he also did the same under 
“ mine.” As-Samani (v. II. p. 1 56) makes a similar observation in his Ansdb, and 
644 then adds: “He was born in the year 291 (A.D. 903-4).” The same author men¬ 
tions however, in his Zail, or Supplement, that he died A. H. 366, and he repeats 
the same statement in his Ansdb, under the head of as-Shdshi; but the former 
date is given by him in the life of al-Kaffal himself.— Shdshi means belonging to 
as-Shdsh; this is a city beyond the Sihun (9), and has produced a number of 
learned men.—This al-Kaffal is a different person from al-Kaffal al-Marwazi ( see 
vol. II. p. 26), a doctor who lived at a later epoch. 


(1 ) Al-Kaffdl signifies locksmith. See p. 26 of this volume. 

(2) For the elucidation of this, see the extract from Ibn Khaldftn, given by M. de Sacy in his Anthologie 
Arabe, pages 474, 475. 

(3) This is the celebrated epistle composed by as-ShOfl on his own doctrine. 

(4) His life will be found in this volume. 

(51 The life of Ibn Manda is given by Ibn Khallikkn. 

(6) Abb Abd ar-Rahm4n Muhammad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Mfisa as-Sulami ( member of the tribe of Sulaim) 
was a native of NaisUpftr and the most eminent Sfifi doctor of that age. He travelled to all parts in search of 
instruction, and collected information from the lips of numerous masters. He composed a commentary on the 
Koran, a history, and nearly one hundred other works. His death took place in the month of Shaaban, A. H. 
412 (Nov.-Dee. A. D. 1021).— [NujCtm. Al-YSifl.) 

(7) These works are by Abb Hamid al-Ghazzali. Ibn Khallik&n gives his life. 

(8) See vol. I. p. 49. 

(9) The Si him or Cirr, the ancient Jaxartes, falls into the lake of Aral. 
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ABU L-HASAN AL-MASARJISI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Sahl Ibn Muslih al-Masarjisi, a Shafite 
jurisconsult, was one of the great masters of that sect in Khorasan, the best 
acquainted of them with the doctrines promulgated by its founder, with the 
regular system which they form, and with the ramifications of those points of 
controversy to which its main principles give rise. He studied jurisprudence in 
Khorasan, Irak, and Hijaz, and was the assiduous disciple of Abu Ishak al- 
Marwazi ( vol. I. p. 7), whom he accompanied to Egypt, and with whom he 
remained till his death. He then proceeded to Baghdad, where he acted as 
deputy to Ibn Abi Huraira (vol: I. p. 375) every time that the latter absented 
himself from his class. In the year 344 (A. D. 955-6) he returned to Khorasan, 
and gave lectures at Naisapur, which were attended by the jurisconsults of that 
city. He taught jurisprudence to the kddi Abu ’1-Taiyib at-Tabari (vol. I. 
page 644), and he himself received lessons from his maternal uncle al-Mu- 
wammal Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Isa al-Masarjisi. When in Egypt, he collected (legal) 
information from the disciples of al-Muzani (vol. I page 200) and from Yunus 
Ibn Abd al-Ala as-Sadafi (1). The Hakim Ibn al-Baii (2) states that, in the month 
of Rajab, A. H. 381 (September-October, A. D. 991), regular assemblies were 
held to hear him give dictations in the Dar as-Surma (college for teaching the 
Traditions). He died on Wednesday evening, the 5th of the latter Djumada, 
A. H. 384 (July, A. D. 994), at the age of seventy-six years, and was interred 
on the evening of the following day. The shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi (vol. I. 
page 9) says in his Tabakdt, that his death occurred in A. H. 383. — Mdsarjist 
means related to Mdsarjis; this person was grandfather to Abu Ali al-Hasan 
Ibn Isa Ibn Masarjis an-Naisapuri, and had been a Christian, but was con¬ 
verted to Islamism by Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubarak (vol. II. p. 12). The doc¬ 
tor Abu ’1-Hasan Muhammad al-Masarjisi was son to the daughter of this Abu 
Ali, and surnamed after him, like all the other members of the familv. 

(1) His life will be found in this work. 

(2) The life of the H&kim is given by our author. 
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AL-KHATAN. 

Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ibrahim, a native of Istirabad, 
or of Jurjan according to some, and a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, was gene¬ 
rally known by the surname of al-Khatan. He acquired a high distinction by his 
piety, his talent as a jurisconsult, and the excellent traditional information which 
he possessed on points connected with Shafite law (1). In the science of contro¬ 
versial reasoning, and in those connected with the Koran and its readings, he held 
the first rank, and was one of the most eminent amongst the learned whose skill 
lay in speculative investigations and dialectics. When in his native town, he 
received lessons from Abu Noaim Abd al-Malik Ibn Muhammad Ibn Adi, and 
other masters of the same epoch ; in the year 337 (A. D. 948-9) he visited Nai- 
sapur,and remained there two years, after which he proceeded to Ispahan, where 
he studied Abu Dawud’s ( vol. I. p. 589) Musnad (authenticated collection of Tra¬ 
ditions ) under the tuition of Abd Allah Ibn Jaafar (2). He then passed into Irak, 
and, when upwards of forty years of age, he began to write, and produced 
numerous works. He was an indefatigable traveller, and received information 
from the lips of many doctors. A commentary was composed by him on the 
Talkhts, a work of Abu ’1-Abbas Ibn al-Kass (vol. I. p. 48). He died on the 
Festival of the Sacrifice (the 1 0th of Zd’l-Hijja), A. H. 386 (Dec. A. D. 996) at 
the age of seventy-five years.—He was called al-Khatan (the son-in-law) because 
64S he was thus allied to Abu Bakr al-Ismaili (vol. 1. p. 8). 


(1) Such I take to be the meaning of the words j J }> an expression which frequently 

occurs, and which, in a former part of this work, I rendered erroneously by: he had some excellent views on 
the subject of the Shafite doctrine. The are undoubtedly the particular channels through which cer¬ 
tain decisions on points of law passed down to posterity by oral transmission. When a doctor was the sole 
possessor of some traditional information of this kind, and if the persons through whom it descended to him 
were men of acknowledged credibility, the expression just mentioned was applied to him. If the points of 
information which he possessed were transmitted down through an unusual channel, the expression em¬ 
ployed was: ojss.j aJj. See also p. 616 of this volume, in the life of al-Ffirisi. 

(2) Read nljt w \„c ^ in the printed text. 
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ABU SAHL AS-SOLUKI. 

Abu Sabi Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Harun 
Ibn Musa Ibn Isa Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Bishr al-Hanafi al-Ijli (a member of the tribe of 
Hanifa, a branch of that of Ijl ), and generally known by the name of as-Soluki, 
was born at Ispahan, the native place of his family, and dwelt at Naisapur. He 
was a doctor of the Shafite sect, an interpreter of the Koran, a scholastic theolo¬ 
gian, an adept in the belles-lettres, a grammarian, a poet, a prosodian, and a 
kdtib. The Hakim Abu Abd Allah Ibn al-Baii mentions him in his historical 
work, and says : “He was the chief doctor of the age, and the ablest of con- 
“ temporary jurisconsults; he had studied the law under Abu Ishak al-Marwazi, 
“ and fathomed all the depths of science. He then proceeded to Irak, and went 
“ to Basra, where he continued to give lessons for some years, when his presence 
“ was required at Ispahan, where he also remained during some years (1).” 
On learning the death of his uncle Abu ’t-Taiyib (2), he departed secretly for 
Naisapur, in the year 337 (A.D. 949), and, for three days, he sat there in public to 
receive condolences, during which the shaikh Abu Bakr Ibn Ishak (3) remained 
seated at his side, as did also all the chiefs of the civil administration, the kddis , 
and the muftis of the two sects (4). When the ceremony of mourning was ter¬ 
minated, regular assemblies were held to hear him discuss points of law, and 
there did not remain tin adversary or an approver of his opinions, but acknow¬ 
ledged his merit and superiority. The shaikhs visited him repeatedly, to request 
him that he would bring to their city those whom he had left behind him (his 
wife and family) at Ispahan, and he at length acceded to their wishes. He then 
undertook the duties of professor and mufti at Naisapur, and the jurisconsults of 
the place received lessons from him. The Sdhib Ibn Abbad fvol. I. p. 212) used 
to say: “ We never saw the like of Abu Sahl as-Soluki, and he himself never 
“ saw his like.” Abu ’1-Walid (5) being asked concerning the respective merits 
of Abu Bakr al-Kaffal (vol. II. p. 26), and as-Soluki, he replied: “ Who could 
“ possibly equal as-Soluki?” This doctor was bornA. H. 296 (A. D. 908-9); he 
began to learn the Traditions, A. H. 305; he went to attend Abu Ali ath-Tha- 
kafi’s (6) lectures on law in 313, and he died towards the end of the year 369 
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(A. D. 980), at Naisapur. His body was borne on a bier to tbe hippodrome of 
al-Husain, and the sultan authorised Abu ’t-Taiyib (vol. I. p. 606), the son of 
the deceased, to celebrate the funeral service. He was interred in the mosque 
where he used to teach. —The word SoHki has been already explained (vol I. 
p. 607). 


(1) Being unable to distinguish where the extract from Ibn al-Baii's work finishes, I indicate it as ending 
here; but what follows to the date of as-Solbki's death may perhaps belong to it. I am however inclined to 
suppose it shorter than I have indicated, and that the last words of it are: The ablest of contemporary 
jurisconsults. 

(2) Abb ’t-Taiyib Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman al-Hanafi as-Solhki, an eminent doctor of the sect 
of as-Sh&fi, a traditionist and philologer, died in the month of Rajab, A. H. 337 (Jan.-Feb. 949) — (Tab. as- 
Shdfiyin.) 

(3) Abb Bakr Ahmad Ibn Ishak Ibn Aiybb, a native of Naisapfir, and surnamed ad-Dubai t) was 

one of the imdms of the Shafite sect, and a mufti of the highest reputation. He wrote a number of large 
works, such as the Mabsdt (the developed, probably a treatise on Shafite jurisprudence), a treatise on nouns 
and adjectives, another on faith and free will, a fourth on the merits of the four first khalifs, etc. Born A.H. 
238 (A. D. 871-2); died in the month of ShaabSn, A. H. 342 (Dec.-Jan. A. D. 983-4).— ( Tabakdt as-Shafiyln.) 

(4) The two sects were probably the Hanifite and the Shafite. 

(5) Abb ’1-Walld Hassan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad, a member of the Omaiyide family and a native of 
Naisapbr, was one of the imbms of the Shafite sect, and the first Traditionist of his age in Khorasan. He was 
distinguished for piety and learning. In one of his works, he treated of Moslim’s Sahlh, and, in another, of 
the Shafite doctrines. He composed also an excellent commentary on as-Shafi’s Risala (see p. 606, note (3) ). 
Died in the month of the first Rabi, A.H. 349 (May, A.D. 960), aged seventy-two years .—(Tab. as-Shafiyln;. 

(6) Abb Ali Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Wahhab ath-Thakafi al-Ilajjaji drew his descent, as his surnames indi¬ 
cate, from al-Hajjbj Ibn Ybsuf ath-Thakafi. This imdm, equally distinguished for learning and piety, resided 
at Naisbpbr. Born A. H. 244 (A. D. 888-9); died in the month of the first JumAda, A.H. 328 (Feb.-March, 
A.D. 940).— (Tab. as-Shdfiyin.) 


ABU T-TAIYIB IBN SALAMA AD-DUBBI. 

Abu t-Taiyib Muhammad Ibn al-Mufaddal Ibn Salama Ibn Aasim ad-Dubbi, 
a native of Baghdad, and one of the most eminent doctors of the Shafite sect, 
studied jurisprudence under Abu ’1-Abbas Ibn Suraij (vol. I. p. 46). He was 
noted for his extreme penetration, and this induced Abu ’1-Abbas to pay him the 
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greatest attention, and take the utmost pains in giving him instruction. Abu’t- 
Taiyib composed a number of works, and he died in the month of Muharram, 

A. H. 308 (May-June, A. D. 920) ; being cut off in the flower of his age. He 
possessed some excellent traditional information on points connected with the 
Shafite doctrines (1).—His father, Abu Talibal-Mufaddal Ibn Salama Ibn Aasim 
ad-Dubbi, was a philologer, and author of some celebrated works on various 
branches of literature, and on the rhetorical figures of the Koran. He belonged 
to the school of Kufa (2) and wrote an elegant hand. He met ( and received 
information from ) Ibn al-Aarabi (3) and other men eminent for learning, and he 
composed a book in which he pointed out and corrected the errors committed by 
al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad in his Kitab al-Ain (vol. I. p. 496). The following is a list 
of his works: the Kitdb at-TArikh ( book of history ), treating of philology; the Kit&b 
al-Fdkhir ( liber se jactantis ); the Kitdb al- Ud wa ’l-Maldhi ( on the lute and other 
musical instruments ); the Kitdb Jald as-Shubah (obscurities cleared up}; the Kitdb at- 
Taif (4), the Kitdb Did il-Kuldb (light of hearts ), treating of the rhetorical figures 
of the Koran, and filling more than twenty volumes; the Kitdb al-Ishtikdk (on 
etymology ); the Kitdb az-Zari wa ’n Nabdt [on seed and plants ); on the members of 646 
the human body; on the requisites for a kdtib; on the words ending in a long and 
in a short elif; a Mudkhil, or Introduction to the science of grammar (5). Abu Bakr 
as-Suli (6) transmitted traditional information on his authority, and says that he 
attended his lessons in the year 290.—Salama Ibn Aasim, the grandfather of 
Abu t-Taiyib, was the pupil of al-Farra (7), and the person who transmitted to 
the world his master’s peculiar system of Koran -reading. They belonged to a 
family of which all the members were celebrated for talent.'—Al-Mufaddal was a 
favorite of the vizir Ismail Ibn Bulbul (8); being informed that the poet Ibn 
ar-Rumi (vol. II. p. 297) had composed a satire on him, (he made a complaint to) 
the vizir, (who) testified his displeasure towards Ibn ar-Rumi by refusing him a 
share in the recompenses which he was accustomed to distribute. The poet 
then composed the following verses against al-Mufaddal: 

Cover yourself with the cloak of al-Kis&i—or dress in the furred garment of al-Farrft 
— or have al-Khalil for a friend or Sibawaih for an inseparable companion (9)—or be¬ 
come one of AbA ’1-Aswad’s company ( 10 ) and take a surname indicative of melancholy: 
yet God will never permit thee to be counted a man of learning, but will let vou be 
reckoned among the dunces (11). 
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(1) See page 601, note (1), of this volume. 

(2) See vol. I. page 379, note (2). 

(3) His life is given in this work. 

(4; This is a treatise on the Taif al-Khi&l. See vol. I. Introd. p. xxxvi 

(3) Compare this list with that of al-AsmM’s works, page 126 of this volume, and see an observation on 
the subject in the Introduction to vol. I. page xxiii. 

(6) The life of Abb Bakr as-Silli is given by Ibn Khallikan. 

(7) The life of al-Farrft is given in this work. 

(8) Abft ’s-Sakr (yuJI) Ismail Ibn Bulbul was appointed vizir to al-Motamid by al-Muwaffak, that kha- 
lif’s brother. His noble and generous character gained him many friends, and his talents placed him at the 
head of the civil and military authority of the empire. This office procured him the title of the grateful 

) vizir. In his youth he led a disorderly life, but,when invested with power, his conduct gave ge¬ 
neral satisfaction, and drew from the poets al-Bohtori, Ibn ar-Rbmi, and others, the warmest eulogiums. 
He claimed kindred with the tribe of Shaibkn, but this was repelled as an unfounded pretension by some of 
his enemies, and Ibn ar-Rfluni incurred his displeasure by reciting to him a piece of verse in which he said 
that even if he had not the honour of being descended from Shaib&n, he would have been an honour to Shai- 
ban. The poet who thus unintentionally lost his patron’s favour, became his enemy and lashed him in viru¬ 
lent satires. Ibn Bulbul was arrested by al-Motadid; and, after undergoing severe tortures, he was executed 
in prison by that khalif’s orders.— (Ad-Dual al-Islamiya, MS No. 898, fol. 233.) 

(9) Literally: As a pledge in (your) possession. 

(10) That is: a grammarian. See vol. I. page 662. 

(11) This piece is a mere tissue of puns on the names of the most celebrated grammarians. Their lives 
are given in this work. 


IBN AL-MUNDIR AN-NAISAPURI. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Mundir an-Naisapuri (native of 
Naisdpdr), a jurisconsult of great learning and information, is spoken of in these 
terms by Abu Ishak(l) in his Tabakdt al-Fokahd (classified list of jurisconsults ): 
“ The questions on which jurisconsults disagree were set forth by him in some 
“ works of quite an original cast, and which are indispensable for such persons 
“ as wish to defend or attack any of those points.” I do not know from whom 
he acquired his knowledge of the law. He died at Mekka, A. H. 309 (A. D. 
921-2), or 310. A well-known book of his, on the points of disagreement 
between jurisconsults, is that which bears the title of Kildb al-Ishrdf (view of 
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the different systems ) ; it is a large work, and proves him to have closely exa¬ 
mined the systems of the great jurisconsults ( imdms ). It is an excellent work, 
most instructive, and of great utility. Besides this, he composed a treatise 
called the Mabsdt (extended \ in which also he sets forth the systems of the prin¬ 
cipal jurisconsults, and indicates the points in which their opinions differ. 
This work is larger than the Ishrdf. He left also a small treatise on the ijtnn 
(points of law on which the imdms unanimously agree). 

(1) He means Abft Ishak as-Shtrazi. See vol. I. p. 9. 


ABU ZAID AL-MARWAZI. 

Abu Zaid Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Marwazi 
al-Fashani, a doctor of the Shafite sect, and one of its most eminent imams , 
was distinguished for his skill in the discussion of doubtful points, his life 
passed in the practices of devotion, his acquirements as a hdftz of the sect ''l), 
and the rare information which he possessed on its doctrines (2). He learned 
jurisprudence from Abu Ishak al-Marwazi (vol. I. p. 7\ and taught it to Abu 
Bakr al-Kaflal al-Marwazi (vol. II. p. 26). Having proceeded to Baghdad, he 
taught Traditions there, and had among his pupils the hdfiz Abu ’1-Hasan ad- 
Darakutni (vol. II. p. 239) and Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Kasim al-Maha- 
mili (3). He then set out for Mekka, and resided in that sanctuary seven 
years, during which he taught the Traditions contained in al-Bukhari’s Sahih , 
having himself learned them from Muhammad Ibn Yusuf al-Farabri (4). — 
The Khatib (vol. I. p. 75) said of him: “ Abu Zaid is the most eminent of those 
“ who taught this book by oral transmission;” and Abu Bakr Ibn al-Bazzaz 
related as follows : “ The jurisconsult Abu Zaid travelled with me from Naisa- 
“ pur to Mekka ; one camel sufficed to bear us both, and, as we sat in baskets 
“ slung on each side of the animal, I was his counterpoise all the way '5 . And 
“ I do not think that the recording angels ever wrote down any thing against 
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“ him.’’ By any thing he means any sin. The jurisconsult Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad al-Hatimi said: I heard Abu Zaid al-Marwazi say: “When at 
“ Mekka, I saw in a dream the Apostle of God, and he seemed to say to Jibril 
“ (the angel Gabriel ): ‘0 spirit of God ! accompany that man to his home.’ ” 
In the early part of his life, he was poor and bereft of means; so he passed 
the winter without a cloak, notwithstanding the severity of the cold in that 
country; and he used to answer, when spoken to on the subject: “I have an 
“ incommodity which prevents me from wearing wadded clothing.” That 
incommodity was poverty, and he never was induced to inform any person of 
his real state. Towards the end of his life, fortune became propitious, but, as 
647 he was then advanced in age and had lost his teeth, he could neither chew nor 
enjov sexual pleasure; he therefore used to address his prosperity in these 
terms ‘ ‘ May God withhold his blessing from thee ! thou hast come when I 
“have neither teeth nor strength (6).” He died on Thursday, the 13th of 
Rajah, A. H. 371 (January, A. D. 982), at Marw. — The words Marwazi and 
Fdshdni have been already explained ( the first in vol. I. p. 7, and the second in 
vol. /. p. 78) (7). 


(1) A hafiz of a sect is one who knows by heart and transmits to others various legal questions which have 
been resolved by the doctors of that sect. 

(2) See vol. II. page 608, note (1). 

(3) This was the father of the Mahamili whose life is given in vol. I. p. 36. 

(4) The life of this traditionist is given by our author. 

(5) The Arabic text expresses this very concisely and very clearly; translated literally, it would run thus: 
“ I counterpoised the jurisconsult Abb Zaid from NaisapOr to Mekka." 

(6) I have modified the meaning of the word' Lai, but it is clear enough from what precedes, 

(7) As it might be supposed that this doctor’s name was al-Kdshdni, not al-Fdshdni, I may be allowed to 
observe that the latter reading is confirmed by the Tabakdt as-Shdflyin, where we read that the word is 
written with a fd and a shin. 
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IBN WARKA AL-UDAN1. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Nasr Lbn Warka 
al-Udani, a jurisconsult of the sect of as-Shafi, was their chief imam in that age. 
The Hakim Ibn al-Baii (1) mentions his name in the History of Naisapur, and 
says : “On his return from the pilgrimage, he resided with us, at Naisapur, for 
“ some time, and surpassed all the other jurisconsults by his self-mortification 
“ and by his lamentations for having been remiss in God’s service.” lie died 
at Bukhara, in the month of the first Rabi, A.H. 385 (April, A.D. 995), and was 
buried at Kalabad.—“ Udani means belonging to Udana, a village in the depen- 
“ dencies of Bukhara:” such are as-Samani’s (vol. II. p. 156) words, but the 
jurisconsults mispronounce it and say Udi. When I was studying the law, I 
heard one of my masters pronounce it Audani. — This doctor had received by 
tradition some particular information on points connected with the doctrines of 
his sect (2). The author of the Wasit (AM Hdmid al-Ghazzdli ) frequently men¬ 
tions his name. — “ Kaldbdd is the name of a quarter in the city of Bukhara. 
“ It was from this place that a traditionist of great authority, Abu Nasr Ahmad 
“ Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Rustum al-Kala- 
“ badi, derived his surname. He died on the 22nd of the latter Jumada, 
“ A.H. 398 (March, A.D. 1008), and he was born in A.H. 460 (A.D. 1067-8 .” 
Such are the words of Abu Saad as-Samani, but he must be mistaken, since he 
places al-Kalabadi’s birth subsequently to his death. I have consulted in mam 
quarters, hoping to clear up this error, but could find no indications on the 
subject; so I let as-Samani’s words stand as they are (3). 

(1) His life will be found in this work. 

(2) See vol. It. page608, note (!). 

(3) It appears from the Tabakdt al-Bu/fdz, that al-Kal&b&di taught Traditions at Baghdad in the lifetime of 
ad-DArakutni. That doctor died A. H. 385, whence we may conclude with great probability that the date ol- 
398 is that of al-KalAbAdi's death, and such is, in fact, the statement of the author of the Tabakdt He place- 
his birth in the year 318. 
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ABU BAKR AL-FARISI. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ali lbn Shahawaih, a native of Fars (al- 
Farisi) and a doctor of the Shafite sect, is spoken of in these terms by the Hakim 
Abu Abd Allah Ibn al-Baii, in his history of Naisapur: “He resided for some 
“ time at Naisapur and then proceeded to Bukhara, whence he returned to the 
“ former city; he then came back to this country, Fars, and occupied the post 
“ of kddi. He subsequently removed to Naisapur, and taught Traditions in 
“ that city.” He died there, A. H. 362 (A. D. 972-3). Some points of tradi¬ 
tional information, connected with the doctrines of the sect, and received from 
the very highest authorities, were communicated by him to his disciples; he 
was the only person in possession of this information, and we have never found 
it given on the authority of any other person but himself. I do not know from 
whom he acquired his knowledge of jurisprudence.— Shdhawaih is a Persian 
name, composed of Shdh (king), and waih (woe! ). Relative to this last word, 
al-Jauhari (vol. I. p. 22) says, in his Sahdh : “ Sibawaih and other names of a 
“ similar form are composed of a noun and an interjection, coalescing so as to 
“ form a proper name.”— Far is is an extensive region, of which the capital is 
Shiraz. Its pronunciation is so well known, that it is needless to indicate it. 


ABU ABD ALLAH AL-KUDAI. 

Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Salama Ibn Jaafar Ibn Ali lbn Hukmun Ibn 
648 Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muslim al-Kudai, a doctor of the Shafite sect and 
the author of the Kitdb as-Shihdb (1), is spoken of, in the History of Damascus, 
by the hdfiz Ibn Asakir (v.II. p. 252); he mentions there that Abu Abd Allah al- 
Humaidi transmitted Traditions on his authority, and that he was appointed 
deputy-kadi of Old Cairo by the Egyptian government (the Fatimides ), and had 
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been once sent by them on an embassy to the Greek court. He composed a 
great number of works, such as the Kitdb as-Shihab (the flambeau ), a treatise on 
the merits of the imdm as-Shafi with an account of his life, the Anbd an il-Anbia 
(i history of the prophets), the Tawdrikh al-Khulafd (history of the khalifs ), and the 
Khitat Misr (topography of Cairo) (2). The emir Abu Nasr Ibn Makula says, in 
the Kitdb al-Ikmdl (v. II. p. 248), that he was conversant with a great variety of 
sciences. He died at Old Cairo on the eve of Thursday, the 16th of Zu ’1-Kaada, 
A. H. 454 (Nov. A. D. 1062), and the funeral service was said over him in the 
Musalla (3) of an-Najjar, on the afternoon of the following day. As-Samani 
(vol. II. p. 156) mentions, in his article on the Khalib Abu Bakr Ahmad (vol. I. 
p. 75), the author of the History of Baghdad, that the Khatib made the pilgrim¬ 
age, A. H. 445, the same year as Abu Abd Allah al-Kudai, and that he learned 
some Traditions from him. We have already spoken of al-Kudai in the life 
of az-Zahir al-Obaidi (vol. II. p. 341), and that he was aMma-writer to al-Jar- 
jarai al-Akta ( the mutilated ), that prince’s vizir. — Kuddi means belonging to 
Kudda, the son of Maadd Ibn Adnan ; or, according to some, a descendant of 
Himyarj the latter opinion is more generally held,and comes closer to the truth. 
Kudaa’s real name was Omar Ibn Malik; a great number of tribes draw their 
descent from him, such as those of Kalb, Bali, Juhaina, Ozra, etc.— The Najjar 
(carpenter) whose name is borne by the Musalla, was a mawla to the family of 
Ghafik, and bore the name of Imran Ibn Musa an-Najjar: some say, how¬ 
ever, that he was called Abu ’t-Taiyib Muhammad Ibn Jaafar al-Baghdadi an- 
Najjar, and that he bore the surname of al-Ghundar ( the corpulent); he died 
A.H. 358 (A.D. 968-9), some time previously to the arrival of the Raid Jauhar 
(vol. 1. p. 340) in Egypt. 


(1) The Shihdb is noticed by Hajji Khalifa; he calls it the Shihdb al-Akhbdr (flambeau op information ), 
and says that it contains moral maxims, proverbs, and rules of politeness, extracted from the sayings of the 
Prophet, by Abb Abd Allah al-Kud&i. 

(2) This work appears to have been closely copied by al-Makrizi, in his compilation usually bearing the 
■same title. 

(3) See vol. I. page 605. 
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ABU ABD ALLAH AL-MASUDI. 

Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Masud Ibn Ahmad al-Ma¬ 
sudi (1), a Shafite jurisconsult, an imam of that sect, and eminently distinguished 
for his talents and piety, was a native of Marw. He studied the law under Abu 
Bakr al-Kaffal al-Marwazi ( vol. II. p. 26), and wrote an excellent commentary 
on al-Muzani’s abridgment of the Shafite doctrines (vol. I. p. 200). He taught 
a few traditions on the authority of his master al-Kaffal. Al-Ghazzali tells an 
anecdote of him in the Wash, third chapter of the section on Faith, wherein 
he treats of the different modes by which perjury may be committed : speaking 
of a subtle question on a point of law, he says: “ Question to which the pre- 
“ ceding one gives rise (2). If a person swear (hat he will not eat eggs, and he 
‘ ‘ goes afterwards to a man and says : ‘ By Allah! I shall eat what thou hast 
“ ‘ in thy pocket!’ and behold, it is an egg! ( what is to be done so as to avoid 
“ perjury ?) This question was proposed to al-Kaffal as he was seated in the 
“ chair (presiding an assembly of his pupils), but he could not find an answer 
“ to it. On this, his pupil al-Masudi said : ‘ Let him have a biscuit made 
“ ‘ with the egg and eat that; he will thus have eaten what was in the man’s 
“ ‘ pocket, and not have eaten the egg.’ This answer received general appro- 
“ bation, and it was certainly a most ingenious solution of the difficulty (3).” 
Al-Masudi died at Marw subsequently to the year 420 (A. D. 1030). He was 
called al-Masudi (the MasMian) after his grandfather Masud. 


(1) Another and more celebrated al-Masddi, the author of the Meadows of gold, is noticed by ad-Dahabi in 
his Tdrikh al-Isldm, MS. No. 646, fol. 211; I there find the following indications: AbA ’1-lIasan Ali Ibn 
al-Husain Ibn Ali, surnamed al-Mashdi, because (it is said) he drew his descent from Ibn Mas&d, one of the 
Prophet's Companions, was the author of the Mur&j ad-Dahab (meadows of gold) and a native of Baghdad, but 
he dwelt for some time in Egypt. This learned historian and transmitter of curious information composed also 
the following works: Kitdb Dakhdir al-Oldm (the treasures of science)-, the Kitdb ar-Rasdil {book of essays); 
the Kitdb al-Istizkdr, etc. {memorial of what occurred in former times)-, the Akhbdr al-Umam (history of 
nations) ; the Makdldt ft ustil ad-Didndt (discourses on the dogmas of the different religions) ; the Akhbdr 
at-Khawdrij (history of tfye Kharijites), etc. YakAt has a notice on him in his Tdrikh al-Udabd (Hajji Kha¬ 
lifa, No. 472), or history of learned scholars, but places his death in the year 346, which is not exact. Al-Ma- 
shdi held the opinions of the Motazalites. He died in the month of the latter JumAda, A. H. 345 (Sept.-Oet. 
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A. D. 986) — For further information respecting al-Masddi and his writings, see M. de Sacy’s notice on the 
Tanbth wa 'l-lshrdf (another work by the same author, in the eighth vol. of the Notices et Extraits, and an 
article in the Journal Asiatique for January 1839. The first vol. of a translation of the Murtij has been pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Sprenger, under the patronage of the Oriental Translation Committee. 

(2) Literally: Branch; that is: ramification of the principle which precedes. 

1 3) Abb Hanlfa resolved this question much better. He said that the egg should be hatched, and that the 
man should eat the chicken. 


ABU AASIM AL-ABBADI. 

The kddi Abu Aasim Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah 
Ibn Abbad al-Abbadi, a native of Herat ( al-Harawi) and a doctor of the sect 
of as-Shafl, studied jurisprudence at Herat under the kddi Abu Mansur al-Azdi, 
and at Naisapur under the kddi Abu Omar al-Bastami. He then became per¬ 
fectly master of a great variety of sciences, and was noted for the subtilty of 
his investigations. In his travels to different countries he met a great number 
of shaikhs (masters), and received from them information. He is the author of 
some useful works, such as a treatise on the duties of a kddi, the Mabsdt 
(extended), the Hddi (guide) to the doctrines of the learned, a refutation of as- 
Samani, and a small volume containing a classified list of jurisconsults. Abu 649 
Saad al-Harawi (1), the author of the Ishrdf, or elucidation of the duties of a 
kddi, and of the Ghawdmid al-HuMmdt, or obscure judgments, drew some of his 
information from al-Abbadi. ( Abd Adsim al-Abbddi) received and trans¬ 
mitted Traditions. He died in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 458 (August- 
Sept. A. D. 1066); he was born A. H. 375 (A. D. 985-6).— Abbddi means 
descended from Abbdd, the person whose name occurs in Abu Aasim’s genealogy. 


(1) Abd Sold Muhammad Ibn Abi Ahmad al-Harawi (native of Herat), a Shafite doctor and the author of 
an exposition of the duties of kddis, entitled al-Ishrdf ala Ghaw&mid al-Hakdmdt (elucidation of the ob¬ 
scure principles on which certain decisions are founded), was kddi of Hamad&n. He fell a martyr, with 
his father, in the great mosque of that city, in the month of ShaaMn, 818 iSept.-Oct, A. D. 1124'. Ad-Da- 
habi says that the doctor who was killed at Hamadftn was a Haniiite.— (Tab. as-Shdfiytn). 
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AL-KHIDR1. 

Abft Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Khidri, a native of Marw and a 
doctor of the Shafite sect, was imdm and chief jurisconsult of the Shafites in 
city. He had studied under Abu Bakr al-Farisi (1) and was one of the most 
distinguished disciples of Abu Bakr al-Kaffal as-SMshi (vol. II. page 605). 
He always continued to reside at Marw, devoting his efforts to the propagation of 
as-SMfi’s peculiar doctrines. The retentiveness of his memory was proverbial. 
He possessed some points of traditional information relative to the doctrines of 
his sect, and of which he was the sold depository; these were transmitted down 
orally by the jurisconsults of Khorasan on his authority. He stated that as- 
Shafi considered as valid the indication of the kibla by a little boy (2), but, 
added al-Khidri, the kibla here means the niche which is visible in the mosque 
(and marks the direction of Mekka)-, otherwise, if the mere direction be pointed out 
by the boy, according to the best of his belief, the indication is not receivable. 
Abu’l-Futuh al-Ijli (v. I. p. 191) writes as follows in his Mushkildt , or elucidation 
of the obscurities in the Wajiz and the Wasit (3), towards the beginning of the 
section on marriage : “ The shaikh Abu Abd Allah al-Khidri was asked if it was 
“ lawful for a woman to cut her nails in the sight of a man to whom she was 
“ not related? and he reflected a long time without uttering a word. But his 
“ wife, the daughter of the shaikh Abu Ali as-Shabbui, who happened to be 
“ present, said to him : ‘ What need hast thou to reflect? didst thou not hear 
“ ‘ my father say, in answer to this very question, that, if it be the nails of her 
“ ‘ fingers which she cuts, the man may lawfully look on; but, if it be the nails 
“ ‘ of her toes, he must not look on. And the reason is, that her hands are 
“ ‘ not parts of the body indecent to be shown, whereas the instep is one of 
“ ‘those parts which cannot be shown.’ Al-Khidri was delighted at these 
“ words, and exclaimed: ‘Had I only gained this single point of information 
‘ ‘ ‘ from frequenting persons of learning, I should think it quite enough for my 
“ ‘ pains.’ ” I may here observe that this distinction between the hands and the 
feet is questionable, for the doctors of our sect say that (a womans ) exposing of 
her hands during prayer is not indecent ; but we consider it indecent (in her ) to 
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expose either the hands or the feet before a strange man. It may he perceived 
that this point requires consideration. Al-Khidri had some knowledge in the Tra¬ 
ditions, and his authority therein is held to be good. He died between the years 
of 380 and 390 (A.D. 990-1000).— Khidri means descended from Khidr; this Khidr 
was one of his ancestors : if the surname be pronounced Khadari, his ancestor’s 
name must then have been Khadir. This is analogous to the derivation of Namari 
from Namira (4), and this rule is absolute, admitting of no exception.— Shabbdi 
means belonging to Shabbtiyah-, this person was one of the shaikh Abu Ali’s an¬ 
cestors; he was an able jurisconsult and a native of Marw. 


(1) This must be either the same doctor whose life is given by Ibn Khallikan (page 616 of this volume), or 
else AM Bakr Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Sahl al-FSrisi, a doctor of the Shaflte sect and author of the 
esteemed treatise on Shaflte law, entitled Oy&n al-Masdil. He died A. H. 380 (A.D. 961-2), or 305 by another 
account. He composed some other works, treating of jurisprudence and controversy.— {Tab. al-Fok.) 

(2) It must be recollected that, with the Moslitns, prayers are not valid unless the worshipper face the kibla 
when saying them. The kibla is the point of the horizon in which Mekka lies. Now, if a Moslim be in a 
country where he does not know the direction of the kibla, and if he ask a little boy how it lies, and then 
says his prayers in that direction, is his prayer valid? for the boy might have been mistaken. This is the 
point on which as-Shifl answered affirmatively. It is true that al-Khidri gives a different turn to the meaning 
of as-Sh&fl’s words. 

(3) These are two celebrated treatises on Shaflte law by AbO HAmid al-Ghazzali. See nest article. 

(4) See M. de Sacy’s Gratnmaire Arabs, tom. I. p. 331, No. 770. 


ABU HAMID AL-GHAZZALI. 

Abu Hamid Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Ghaz- 
zali, surnamed Hujja tal-Islam ( example for the followers of Islamisism ) Zain ad¬ 
din ( ornament of. religion), was a native of Tus and a doctor of the Shaflte 
sect. Towards the close of his life, the Shafites had not a doctor to be compared 
to him. He commenced his studies at Tus under Ahmad az-Zadkani, and, having 
then proceeded to Naisapur, he attended the lessons of the Imam al-Haramain, e 
Abu ’1-Maali al-Juwaiui (v. II. p. 120), under whom he studied with such assiduity 
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that, in a short time, he completed his education ; and became, even in the lifetime 
of his master, one of the most distinguished among the doctors. It was at that 
period he began his labours as an author. As long as his master lived, he re¬ 
mained with him, and he never ceased furnishing him motives of just pride in 
having such a pupil. On the Imam’s death, he left Naisapur and went to the 
army, where he met with a highly honorable reception from the vizir Nizam al- 
Mulk ( vol . I. p. 413). A number of men eminent for talent were then at the 
vizir’s court, and in some public conferences which Abu Hamid had with them, 
he remained victorious in the debate and acquired a reputation which spread to 
distant lands (1). Soon after this, the professorship in the Nizdmiya College of 
Baghdad was conferred upon him, and, in the month of the first Jumada, 
A. H. 484 (June-July, A. D. 1091), he commenced his lessons. His abilities 
filled the people of Irak with admiration, and they gradually conceived for him 
the highest respect. In the month of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 488 (Nov. A. D. 
1095), he abandoned all the occupations in which he had been hitherto en¬ 
gaged, and entered on the path of ascetism and retirement from the world. He 
then undertook the pilgrimage to Mekka, and, on his return, he proceeded 
to Syria and stopped for some time at Damascus. During his residence in that 
city, he gave lessons in a corner of the Great Mosque situated on the west bank 
of the Tigris. He then set out for Jerusalem, where he applied himself with 
ardour to the practices of devotion, and visited the holy monuments and 
venerated spots of that sacred ground. He next passed into Egypt and remained 
for some time at Alexandria, whence, it is said, he intended to sail to Maghrib, 
in hopes of having an interview with the emir Yusuf Ibn Tashifin, the sovereign 
of Morocco; but, having received intelligence of that prince’s death, he aban¬ 
doned the project. The life of Yusuf Ibn Tashifin will be found in this work. 
On leaving Egypt, he returned to Tus, his native place, and, having resumed 
his studies, he composed those instructive works, on various branches of know¬ 
ledge the most celebrated of which are the Wasit (medium treatise ), the Wajiz 
(compendium ) (2), the Khuldsa fi ’ l-Fikh {quintessence of jurisprudence), and the 
Ihya (Hum ad-IHn (revival of the sciences of religion). This last is a most va¬ 
luable and comprehensive work. To this we may add the Mustasfa (chosen 
extract), treating of the principles of jurisprudence, and which he termi¬ 
nated on the 6th of Muharram, A. H. 503 (August, A. D. 1109), a treatise 
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on polemics, entitled al-Manhdl wa ’l-Mmlahal (doctrines falsely attributed to 
others and falsely claimed by some), the Tahafut al-Faldsafa (3), the Mahakk an- 
Nazar (whetstone of reflexion ), the Miydr al-Ilm (the weighing-scale of science (4), 
the Makasid (al-Faldsafa ), or tendencies {of the philosophers ), the Maznun bihi ala 
ghairi Ahlih (doctrines attributed to wrong persons) (5), the Maksad al-Asna the 
highest aim), being an explanation of the excellent names of God, the Mishkdt 
al-Anwdr (niche for the lights) (6), the Munkid min ad-Daldl (deliverer from error ;, 
and the Hakika tal-Kaulain (the truth of the two sayings) (7). His works are very 
numerous, and all of them are instructive. Having been recalled in the most 
pressing manner to Naisapur, in order that he might resume his lessons in the 
Nizdmiya College, he at length consented, after receiving and refusing repeated 
invitations to that effect; but he finally renounced this occupation and returned 
home to his native place, where he erected, in.the proximity of his own house, 
a convent for sdfis, and a college for the study of the law. He thenceforward 
allotted out his time to pious occupations, such as reading the Koran through, 
conversing with men of contemplative minds (8), and holding sittings for the 
instructing of students; in this mode of life he persevered till he was removed 
into the presence of his Lord. Some verses composed by him have been handed 
down traditionally, and amongst them are the following, given as his by the 
hdfiz Abu Saad as-Samani (vol. II. p. 156) in his Supplement: 

The scorpions {ringlets) of her forehead settled in the moon of her cheeks, and she 
thus became incomparable (for beauty). We have seen the moon in the sign of the 
scorpion; but here, for a wonder, the scorpion is in the moon. 

I found these verses elsewhere attributed to a different person. God knows 
best which of the two is the author. The kdtib Imad ad-dln al-Ispahani gives 
the following verses as his, in the Kharida : 

Suppose that I were in love as you imagine, and that I enjoyed the pleasure of kiss¬ 
ing that ringlet-adorned cheek ; know that I am a seceder from established opinions 631 
(fl Motazelite), and that the beloved received me with an Asharite face (9). 

The katib quotes also the preceding verses as al-Ghazzali’s. (Abu Humid al- 
Ghazzdli) was born A. H. 450 (A. D. 1058-9), and he died on Monday, the 14th 
of the latter Jumada, A. H. 505 (December, A. D. 1111 \ at at-Tabaran. The 
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accomplished scholar and poet, Abu ’1-Muzaffar Muhammad al-Abiwardi, a per¬ 
son whose life we shall give, composed an elegy on his death, containing the 
following line: 

He is gone! and the greatest loss which ever afflicted me, was that of a man who left 
not his like among mankind. 

On the death of al-Ghazzali, the imam Ismail al-Hakimi quoted the following 
verses from one of Abu Tammam’s (vol. I. p. 348) most celebrated kastdas , and 
applied them to himself : 

I wondered at my patience when deprived of him by death; I, who used to shed tears 
of blood when he was absent from me. But the age is now so productive of wonders, 
that it has ceased to excite our wonder. 

Al-Ghazzali was buried at at-Tabaran, the citadel of Tus. Of the word 
Ghazzali we have already spoken (vol. I. page 80) in the life of his brother 
Ahmad, the ascetic divine and preacher.— At-Tdbardn is one of the two towns 
which compose the city of Tus ; of this we have also spoken in the same article. 


(1) Literally: Which travelled with the caravans. 

(2) Both of these works treat of Shafite jurisprudence. 

(3) Tahdfut al-Faldsafa signifies literally the rushing of the Philosophers; the words fi 'd-Daldl (into 
error) seem to be understood. This treatise has been translated into Latin under the title of Destructio Phi - 
losophorum, and published in the collection of Averrhoe’s works; Venice, I860, tom. IX. 

(4) This is a treatise on logic. 

(5) The manuscript of the Bib. du Roi, ancien fonds, No. 884, contains five treatises by al-Ghazz&li, one of 
which appears to be the work here mentioned. The title, however, is different, as it runs thus: Al-Masn&n 
bihi an Ghairi Ahlih (doctrines to be treasured up from the unworthy.) 

(6) This treatise has been published with a French translation by Dr. Schmoeiders, in one volume, entitled 
Essai sur les dcoles philosophiques chez les Arabes. Paris, 1842. 

(7) This may perhaps be a treatise on the two points of the Moslim profession of faith: There is but one 
God; Muhammad is the Apostle of God. 

(8) Literally: With the people of the hearts. This appears to be a technical expression used by the Shfis. 

(9) I have been obliged to modify the meaning of these strange verses, and should have suppressed them, 
were they not attributed to so grave a divine as al-Ghazzftli. It would seem that he was suspected barbatuli 
juvenis amore eorreptum fuisse, and he answers by a scholastic pun. Al-Ashari was an ardent opponent of 
the Motazelite doctrines, and ashari (asharite) signifies belonging to al-Ashari, and covered with hair. The 
simplicity with which Ibn Khallik&n quotes these lines would be quite unaccountable, had such passions 
been considered in any other light but purely platonic. 
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ABU BAKR AS-SHASHI. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Omar, surnamed Fakhr 
al-Islam ( glory of Islamism), and generally known by the appellation of al-Mus- 
lazhiri, was born at Maiyafarikin, but his family belonged to Shash (vol. II. 
p. 606). This doctor, who was the first Shafite jurisconsult of that age, com¬ 
menced the study of the law at Maiyafarikin under Abu Abd Allah Muhammad 
Ibn Baiyan al-Kazaruni (vol. I. p. 377), and under the kddi Abu Mansur al- 
Tusi, the disciple of Abu Muhammad al-Juwaini vol. II. p. 27'. He continued 
to attend their lessons till the removal of Abu Mansur from the kadiship of 
Maiyafarikin ; be then proceeded to Baghdad and attached himself to the shaikh 
Abu Ishak as-Shirazi (vol. I. p. 9), under whose tuition he pursued his studies 
and whom he served in the capacity of an under-tutor. He also read over the 
treatise on jurisprudence, entitled the Shamil , under the author, Abu Nasr Ibn 
as-Sabbagh (vol. II. p. 164). He accompanied the shaikh Abu Ishak to Naisa- 
pur, and then returned to Baghdad, after having discussed with great ability, 
and in the presence of the Imam al-IIaramain (vol. II. p. \ 20), a question on a 
point of law. He is noticed by the hdjiz Abd al-Ghafir al-Farisi, in the Sulk, or 
continuation of the History of Naisapur (vol. II. p. 170). On the death of his 
master Abu Ishak, he had attained such a reputation in Irak, as a doctor of the 
law, that he was nominated chief of the Shafite sect. A number of instructive 
works were composed by him, such as the Hilya tal-Ulamd (ornament of the 
learned ), wherein he treats of the Shafite system of jurisprudence. Having 
composed this work, he added to it the conflicting opinions of the imams on 
each point of doctrine, and thus formed a large compilation, to which he gave 
the title of al-Mustazhiri, because he had composed it by the desire of the imdm 
(khalif) al-Mustazhir billah. He wrote also some controversial works. In the 
year 504 (A. D. 1110-1), he was appointed professor at the Nizdmiya College of 
Baghdad, and this place he continued to fill till his death. His predecessors in 
it were, the shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shlrazi, Abu Nasr Ibn as-Sabbagh, Abu Saad 
al-Mutawalli, the author of the Tatimma tal-Ibdna (v. II. p. 90), and Abu Hamid 
al-Ghazzali > vol. II. p. 62-1). A learned shaikh of our sect informed me that, 
vol. ii. 79 
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as Abu Bakr as-Shashi was one day sitting on the sudda (sofa ), as is customary 
with professors when teaching, he applied his handkerchief to his eyes and wept 
bitterly, repeating, at the same time, this verse : 

The dwellings are empty and I am now the chief, though unworthy of authority ; it 
is for me an affliction to have become the sole depository of power. 

6S2 In this, he was actuated by a feeling of justice and the desire of acknowledg¬ 
ing the merit of his predecessors and their superiority to himself. The verse 
just mentioned belongs to a piece which is inserted in the Hamdsa (1). Abu 
Bakr as-Shashi was born in the month of Muharram, A. H. 429 (Oct.-Nov. 
A. D. 1037), at Maiyafarikm. He died on Saturday, the 25th of Shawwal, 
A. H. 507 (March, A. D. 1114), at Baghdad, and was interred at the Shiraz 
Gate, in the same tomb with his master Abu Ishak. Some say that he was 
buried in a grave at the side of his master’s. 

(ll See Hamdsa, page pVO. 


ABU NASR AL-ARGHIYANI. 

Abu Nasr Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd 
Allah al-Arghiyani was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi. Having left his native 
place ( Arghiydn ) and proceeded to Naisapur, he studied under the Imam al-Hara- 
main ( vol. II. p. 120), and obtained distinction by his knowledge of the law, 
after which he rose to the rank of an imdm (chief doctor of the sect ) and acquired 
a high reputation as a mufti and a devout ascetic. He learned Traditions from 
Abu ’1-Hasan Ali al-Wahidi, the author of the celebrated commentaries on the 
Koran (vol. II. p. 246), and he has transmitted to us the manner in which that 
doctor explained these words of the Koran : Verily, I perceive the smell of Jo¬ 
seph (1): according to al-Wakidi, “the East wind asked permission of Almighty 
“ God to waft to Jacob the smell of Joseph, before the bearer of good tidings 
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“ should reach him with his son’s shirt (2 ); and, permission having been given, 
“ it bore the smell to him. It is for this reason that persons in sadness are 
‘ ‘ revived by the breath of the East wind; the human body softens under its 
“ influence and sinks into placid enjoyment; the east wind causes the heart to 
“ long for the sight of friends and of home (3). And a poet has said : 

‘ I implore you, 0 two mountains of an-Nam&n (4)! to let the breath of the East 
‘ wind come unto us; that breeze which dispels all cares from a melancholy mind.’ ” 

Abu Nasr al-Arghiyani was born A. H. 454 (A. D. 1062-3), and he died on 
the eve of the 24th of Zu l-Kaada, A. H. 528 (September, A. D. 1134), at 
Naisapur. He was buried outside the city, at a spot called al-Hira, on the road¬ 
side. Relative to the fatwas, or legal opinions, extracted from the work en¬ 
titled Nihdya tal-Matlab (5), and which are called the Fatdwa Arghiydniya, l was 
doubtful whether they belonged to Abu Nasr or to his brother Abu ’1-Fath 
Sabi ( vol. I. p. 605), as I had not seen the book for a long time before : I even 
mentioned, in the life of Abu ’1-Fath, that he was its author, but I have since 
obtained the certain proof of its having been composed by Abu Nasr.—The 
word Arghiydni has already been explained (vol. I. p. 606). 


(1) Koran, sflrat 12, verse 94. 

(2) See Koran, loco laudato. 

(3) The Arabian poets attribute to the east wind effects whicli European poets would attribute to the west 
wind, or Zephyr. Indeed, throughout this work, whenever the east wind is mentioned in a piece of verse, it 
has been rendered by zephyr in the translation. 

(4) A great number of places in Arabia bear the name of an-Naman; it is therefore difficult to determine 
which of them the poet means here. 

(3) According to the author of the Tabakdt as Shdfiytn, the Nihdya tal-Matlab here mentioned is the 
work under that title composed by the IroAm al-Haramain. See page 121 of this volume. 
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MUHAMMAD IBN YAHYA. 

Abu Saad Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn Abi Mansur, a doctor of the Shafite sect, 
a native of Naisapur, and surnamed Muhi ad-din ( reviver of religion ), was the 
most eminent of the later jurisconsults, and surpassed them all in learning 
and piety. He studied the law under Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali (vol. II. p. 621), 
and Abu ’1-Muzaffar Ahmad al-Khawafi (vol. I. p. T9). Having acquired a su¬ 
perior knowledge of this science and composed a number of works, some on it, 
and others in defence of his sect, he was appointed chief of the jurisconsults 
of Naisapur. Persons then came from all countries to pursue their studies under 
him, and, of the numerous students who profited by his tuition, the majority 
became saiyids (able doctors ) and skilful controvertists. His works are: the Muhit 
(comprehensive ) (1), being an explanation of (al-Ghazzdli’s) Wasit; the Intisdf fi 
Masdil al-Kildf (justification; treatise on controverted points of Shafite doctrine), etc. 
The hafiz Abd al-Ghafir al-Farisi (vol. II. p. 170) mentions him with commen¬ 
dation in the Sidk, or Continuation of the history of Naisapur, and adds : “He 
“ possessed abilities as an exhorter to piety, and his mind was stocked with 
“ copious information on various sciences. He taught in the Nizdmiya College 
683 “ of Naisapur, and then in the Nizdmiya College of Herat. Among the portions 
“ of traditional information which he had received, were some transmitted 
“ to him orally by shaikh Abu Hamid Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
u Abdus, and (then) read to him by the imam Abu Nasr Abd ar-Rahim, son of 
“ Abu ’1-Kasim Abd al-Karim al-Kushairi (vol. II. page 154) in the year 496 
“ (A. D. 1102). The following verses, were recited to him by a person of 
“ talent who happened to attend one of his lectures, and was struck with his 
“ instructive observations and the manner in which they were conveyed . 

The mouldering remains of religion and of Islamism receive new life from our mas¬ 
ter Muhi ad-din {the reviver of religion), the son of Yahya (the living). When he gives 
a lesson, (it seems) as if he had received a revelation from God, the Lord of the Throne. 

I found the following verses attributed to him in a collection of extracts ; and 
I have since read in a life of the shaik Shihab ad-din Abu ’1-Fath Muhammad 
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Ibn Mahmud Ibn Muhammad, a Shafite jurisconsult, born at Tus and settled at 
Egypt (2), that this doctor said : “The imdm Abu Saad Muhammad Ibn Yahya 
“ recited to me the following verses composed by himself: 

‘ When they said that a hair placed in water and exposed to the sun becomes a ser- 
« pent, I did not credit their words ; but, when the ringlets of my beloved settled on 
‘ the water of her face (3) and stung my heart, I found the statement true.. ’ ” 

This doctor was born at Turaithit, A. H. 476 (A. D. 1083-4), and he died a 
martyr in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 548 (Nov.-Dec. A. D. 1153 , having 
been killed by the Ghozz, when they took Naisapur after defeating the Seljuk 
sultan, Sinjar (vol. I. p. 601). They put Muhammad Ibn Yahya to death by 
cramming earth into his mouth. Ibn al-Azrak al-Fariki states, in his history 
(of Maiydfdrikin) that this occurred in the year 553, but the former is the correct 
date. A number of learned men composed elegies on his death, and one ot 
them, Abu ’1-IIasan Ali Ibn Abi ’1-Kasim al-Baihaki, said in allusion to his late .- 

0 thou who hast shed the blood of a man profoundly learned, whose reputation 
reached to distant kingdoms ! tell me, wicked man, I conjure thee, and speak without 
dread : How couldst thou take away the life of him who was a nuihi ad-din ( giver of life 
to religion ) ? 

The Shihab ad-din at-Tusi mentioned in this article died in Old Cairo on the 
20th of Zu ’l-Kaada, A. H. 596 (September, A. D. 1200), and was interred in 
the Karafa cemetery. His birth took place A. H. 522 (A. D. 1128). He pro¬ 
fessed at the college called Manazil al-Izz (vol. II. p. 392), and sojourned in 
Cairo, at the khdnakdh (convent) of Said as-Saada.— Turaithit is an extensive 
district in the dependencies of Naisapur; it has produced a number of eminent 
men, some of them remarkable for learning. 


(1) According to the author of the Tabakdt as-Shafiyin, this work forms eight volumes. 

(2) The date of this doctor’s death will be found farther on. 

(3) By the water of her face, he means the clear complexion of her cheeks. It must be recollected also 
that, in Arabic, ringlets and scorpions are permutable terms. See Introduction to vol. I. page xxxvi. 
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ABU MANSUR AL-BARAWI. 

Abu Mansur Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Saad Ibn Abd 
Allah al-Barawi, a highly distinguished jurisconsult of the Shafite sect, attained 
the eminent rank which he held by his knowledge of the law, his talent for dis¬ 
cussion, and his abilities as a dogmatic theologian and preacher. His style was 
charming, and his diction pure and elegant. He studied the law under Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn Yahya, the doctor whose life has been just given, and was one of 
his best pupils. He composed an excellent and well-known Taalika (1) on the 
points of controversy between his sect and the other three, and a treatise on dia¬ 
lectics, entitled al-Muktarih fi ’l-Mustalih (the requisite for the conventional ). This 
is also a good and well known treatise; jurisconsults make it one of their prin¬ 
cipal subjects of study, and it has been fully elucidated by the doctor Taki ad¬ 
din Abu ’1-Fath Muzaffar Ibn Abd Allah al-Misri (2 , who was ever afterwards 
known by the surname of at-Taki ( Taki ad-din ) al-Muktarih, because he knew 
this book by heart (3). In the year 567 (A. D. 1171-2), al-Barawi went to 
634 Baghdad, and was most honourably received by both high and low. He then 
obtained the place of professor in the Bahdiya (4), a college situated near the 
Nizdmiya, and every day he gave a number of lessons which were attended by 
crowds of people. He opened also a class for the discussing (of points of law ) in 
the Mosque of the Castle, and this attracted all the professors and other distin¬ 
guished men. He held sittings also at the Nizdmiya college for the purpose of 
giving pious exhortations, and, at that time, the person who professed there was 
Abu Nasr Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah as-Shashi. He sometimes betrayed there, by 
his gestures, his desire of becoming professor at the Nizdmiya; and, one day, in 
the course of the sitting, he pointed to the place which the professor used to 
occupy, and recited the following verses, taken from the commencement of one 
of al-Mutanabbi’s kasidas : 

I wept, Q thou vernal mansion ! till I had nearly made thee also weep ; I poured 
forth my feelings and my tears over thy abodes. Receive my morning salutation ! thou 
hast awakened my heart to sadness; return our greeting, for, behold, we salute thee. 
How could time have decreed that the gazelles of the desert were to replace the gazelles 
[maidens], thy former inhabitants ! 
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The persons present understood the allusion, and, as he was worthy of the 
place, he received the promise of obtaining it, but death overtook him. He was 
born atTus on Tuesday, the 15th of Zu’1-Kaada, A. H. 517 'January, A. D. 
1124), and he died at Baghdad on the afternoon of Thursday, the 16th of Ra¬ 
madan, A. H. 567 (May, A. D. 1172 . The next day, Friday, the funeral service 
was said over him in the Mosque of the Castle by the khalif al-Mustadi biamr 
illah. He was buried the same day, at the Abrez Gate, in the funeral chapel of 
the shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi (vol. I. p. 9,. The hafiz Ibn Asakir (vol. II. 
p. 252) mentions, in his history of Damascus, that Abu Mansur al-Barawi went to 
that city, in the year 565, and lodged in the ribdt of as-Sumaisati. He states also 
that he read over to him some pieces which had been written down under his dic¬ 
tation.— Barawi: I do not know the derivation of this relative adjective, neither 
is it given by as-Samani (vol. II. p. 156); but I am inclined to think that the place 
to which it refers is in the dependancies of Tus. 


(1) See vol. I. page 85. 

(2) Taki ad-d!n Muzaffar Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ali al-Misri (native of Egypt), and surnamed al-Muktarih 
because he knew by heart the work bearing that title, composed some works on jurisprudence, dogmatic 
theology, and controversy, and was remarkable for his piety, humility, and learning. A number of pupils finished 
their studies under him at Cairo and at Alexandria. His birth look place A. H. 826 (A. D. 1131-2), and his 
death in the month of Shaaban, A. H. 612 (Dec. A. D. 1218).— (As-Sovhti’s Hum al-Muhddira.) 

(3) I read with Hajji Khalifa ! VT <d JUj 

(8) This Bahdiya was probably the college founded by the vizir Baha ad-din Sabdr Ibn Ardashir (see 
vol. 1. p. 888). The Nizdmiya college was founded, as its name imports, by the vizir Nizam al-Mulk (see 
vol. 1. p. 413). 


ABU l-HASAN IBN AL-KHALL. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Baka al-Mubarak Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad, surnamed Ibn al-Khall, was a doctor of the Shafite 
sect and a native of Baghdad. He studied jurisprudence under Abu Bakr Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn Ahmad as-Shashi, surnamed al-Muztazhiri (vol. II. p. 625), and he 
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attained a high distinction by his learning. It was his custom to remain seated in 
the mosque of ar-Rahaba, a place on the east side of Baghdad, and never to leave 
it unless in cases of absolute necessity ; and there he passed his time, giving opi¬ 
nions on points of law, and instructing pupils. Previously to this, he had been 
the sole depository, at Baghdad, of the decisions given by preceding doctors on 
points connected v^ith the Suraijian question (1). He composed a work in the 
form of a commentary on (Abd Ishak as-SMrdzi’s work ) the Tanbih, or Call, and to 
which he gave the title of Taujih at- Tanbih (the right directing of the Call); it is a 
short treatise, however, and of no utility, though the first composed on the 
subject. In another of his works he treats of the fundamentals of jurisprudence. 
He learned Traditions from Abu Abd Allah al-Husain Ibn Abi Talha an-Niali, 
Abu Abd Allah al-Husain al-Busri, and other masters. Some Traditions were 
delivered down on his authority by Abu ’s-Saad as-Samani (vol. II. p. 156) and 
others. I heard a jurisconsult mention that Ibn al-Khall wrote an excellent 
manstib (2) hand, and that, to obtain specimens of it, the people used to ask him 
for fatwas (written answers to questions on points of law), although they had no real 
occasion for them. The quantity of fativas thus required of him became so great, 
that he had not a moment left to himself, and, discovering at length the motive 
of these numerous applications, he in future broke the point of his pen before 
writing his answers. The people then ceased to trouble him. Some say, how¬ 
ever, that it was his brother who wrote so well, but God knows best! Ibn al- 
Khall died at Baghdad in the year 552 (A. D. 1157-8), and his body was taken 
to Kufa for interment.—His brother, Abu ’1-Husain Ahmad Ibn al-Mubarak, was 
CSS also an able jurisconsult and a good poet. Imad ad-din al-Ispahani mentions him 
with commendation in the Kharida, and quotes some passsages from his poems, 
with some of his couplets. One of the pieces which he gives is the following, 
on a certain preacher : 

How vexatious that people should place reliance on the whims of that stuttering mad¬ 
man ! —of a shaikh whose piety is tainted with hypocrisy, and whose hypocrisy imposes 
on very few. When he casts his eyes on the professor’s chair, he perks up, as if he 
meant to say: “That place, by right, should be mine.” With his bony fist he strikes 
his bosom (3), filled [not with compunction but ) with hidden hate, and says: “ What shall 
“ 1 say?” words which proceed, not from an abundance of ideas, but from the want of 
them. 

From his dubaits, or couplets, we select the following : 
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Behold the object of the passion which I so long concealed, wishing thus to spare 
the feelings of her whom I adore. O thou who wast the first, and shalt be the last, to 
cause my torment 1 who can tell the ardour of my passion (4) ? 

They departed, and grief came to settle in my heart! none ever felt such torments 
as they made me suffer: love, desire, the burning fires of passion; my strength fails me! 
I sink! I can bear it no longer! 

It would not have harmed the camel-drivers had they set out less promptly with my 
beloved friends 1 The morning of their departure brought me to my last gasp! A heart 
in trouble—tears which flow as if through emulation—whilst my firmness was already 
shaken by the dread of that separation. 

Abu ’1-Husain Ahmad Ibn al-Mubarak was born A. H. 482 (A. D. 1089-90); 
he died, A. H. 552 (A. D. 1157-8), or 553. 


(1) The Suraijian question, so named after Abfl 'i-Abb As lbn Suraij [vol. /. p. 46), was a treatise very 
familiar to Shafite students, and contained the discussion of some points relative to divorce. 

(2) See vol. II. page 331, note (1). 

l3) In the printed text, the word should have been placed in the first hemistich. 

(4) Literally: Who can interpret the signs ( verses ) of my passion for me? An allusion to the interpreting 
of the signs or verses of the Koran. 


MU HI AD-DIN IBN AZ-ZAKI. 

Abu ’l-Maali Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn 
Ali Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ibn Ali Ibn al-Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman 
Ibn al-Kasim Ibn al-Walid Ibn al-Kasim lbn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abban Ibn 
Olhman Ibn Allan (a descendant of the khalif Othmdn), a member of the tribe of 
Koraish, and surnamed Muhi ad-din (reviver of religion ), but generally known by 
the appellation of Ibn az-Zaki, or son of Zaki ad-din, was a native of Damascus 
and a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi. He displayed acquirements of the most 
varied kinds, being versed in the law, general literature, and other sciences, and 
having composed some beautiful poetry, sermons ( khotbas ), and epistles. On 
Wednesday, the 20th of the first Rabi, A. H. 588 (April, A. D. 1192), he was 
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appointed kddi of Damascus; so, at least, I have found it written in the handwriting 
of al-Kadi ’1-Fadil ( vol. II. p. Ill), and the same place had been previously filled 
by his father and grandfather, as it was subsequently by two of his own sons. 
He possessed, to the highest degree, the favour of the sultan Salah ad-din, and, 
when that prince took the city of Aleppo, on Saturday, the 18th of Safar, A. H. 
579 (June, A. D. 1183) (1), he recited to him a poem rhyming in b, a master¬ 
piece of perfection. One of its verses, which has since obtained great currency 
among the public, was the following : 

Thy taking of the Grey Castle (2) in the month of Safar, announces the conquest of 
al-Kods ( Jerusalem ) for the month of Rajab. 

This was really the case, that city having been taken on the 27th of Rajab, 
A. H. 583 (Oct. A. D. 1187). Muhi ad-din having been asked how he came by 
that idea, he replied that he took it from the comment of Ibn Barrajan (3) on these 
636 words of the Koran : Alef, Idm, mini. The Greeks have been overcome in the nearest 
pari of the land, but, after their defeat, they shall be victorious within a few years (4). 
From the moment I met with the verse given above, and learned this account of 
it, I began searching for the commentary of Ibn Barrajan, and found the state¬ 
ment to be true; but the passage was written on the margin of the leaf and in a 
different hand from that of the text, and I know not whether it be an interpo¬ 
lation or a part of the work. A long ( cabalistic ) calculation of his is there 
given, by which he deduces this result from the words : a few years. — When the 
sultan Salah ad-din took Aleppo, he confided to Muhi ad-din the post of chief 
magistrate and judge, and gave him for deputy Zain ad-din Banna Abu ’1-Fadl 
Ibn al-Banyasi. On the conquest of Jerusalem, all the learned men who happened 
to be in the retinue of the sultan, aspired to the honour of pronouncing the 
khotba on the ensuing Friday, and each of them sent in for examination a khotba 
written with great eloquence, in the hopes of being chosen; but the sultan ad¬ 
dressed an order to Muhi ad-din, directing him to be the preacher. This was 
the first Friday on which the public prayer was said at Jersulem after the taking 
of the city, and the sultan with all the chief men of the empire attended at the 
ceremony. Muhi ad-din then mounted the pulpit and commenced his discourse by 
pronouncing the opening surat of the Koran, and then said : “ God hath cut off 
“ the uttermost part of those who acted perversely; so praise be unto God, the 
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“ lord of all creatures. Praise be unto God, who hath created the heavens and the 
“ earth, and hath disposed darkness and light! (Koran, surat 6, verse 1 .) Praise be 
“ unto God who hath not begotten any child, who hath no partner in the kingdom, nor 
“ requireth any one to protect him from contempt; and magnify him by proclaiming 
“ his greatness (sur. IT, ver. 111). Praise be unto God, who hath sent down unto 
“ his servant the book (of theKoran), and hath not inserted therein any crookedness, but 
“ hath made it a straight rule; that he should threaten thereby the unbelievers with a 
“ grievous punishment from himself, and should bear good tidings unto the faithful, 
“ who tvork righteousness, that they shall receive an excellent reward, (the reward of 
“ paradise,) ivherein they shall remain for ever; and that he should warn those who 
“ say God hath begotten issue (s. 18, v. 1,2, 3). Say, Praise be unto God; and 
1 ‘ peace be unto his servants whom he hath chosen! is God more worthy, or the false gods 
“ which they associate with him? (s. 27, v. 60.) Praise be to God, unto whom be- 
u longeth whatever is in the heavens and on earth : and unto him be praise in the 
“ world to come; for he is wise and intelligent (s. 34, v. 1 .). Praise be unto God, 
“ the Creator of heaven and earth; who maketh the angels his messengers, furnished 
“ with two, and three, and four pair of wings. God maketh ivhat addition he 
“ pleaseth unto his creatures; for God is almighty (s. 35, v. 1).”—In this, the 
preacher’s design was, to quote all the passages of the sacred Koran in which 
praise is given to God; he then commenced the khotba and said : “ Praise be 
“ unto God by whose aid Islamism hath been exalted, and by whose might po- 
“ lytheism hath been humbled; whose orders control all events, and who 
“ rewardeth gratitude by continuing his favours. He hath enveloped the infidels 
“ in his toils, whose justice hath decreed that time should be a series of vicissi- 
“ tudes, whose bounty hath granted success to those that feared him, who spread 
“ his shade over his servants, and caused his religion to triumph over every 
‘ ‘ other. In his might he is far above his creatures, and nought can resist him; 
“ his sway extends over the world, and nought can withstand it. He ordereth 
“ what he pleaseth, and none can disobey him; he decideth what he will, and 
“ none can oppose him. I praise him for his victorious assistance; for his 
“ exalting of his friends; for his aiding of those who aided in-his cause, and for 
“ his cleansing of his Holy House from the filth of polytheism and its pollutions. 
“ (I give him ) such praise as a man can offer whose inmost feelings are conscious 
“ of gratitude, and who denotes it by his outward bearing, and I declare that 
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“ there is no other god but the Only God, who hath no associate in his power, 
“ who is one and eternal; who begot not offspring, neither was he begotten, and who 
“ never had any one like unto him (5). Such is the declaration of one who 
“ hath purified his heart by the professing of God’s unity, and hath given it in 
“ charge unto his Lord. I bear witness that Muhammad is his servant and 
‘ ‘ apostle, the remover of doubt, the confuter of infidelity, and the dispeller 
‘ ‘ of falsehood; that God transported him by night from the Holy Temple (of 
“ Mekka) to the Farther Temple (of Jerusalem) (6), and raised him up to the 
“ highest heavens, even unto the lote-tree of the utmost bound, near which is the 
“ garden of eternal abode; and his eye-sight turned not away, neither did it wan- 
“ der (7): may God’s blessing be upon him and upon his khalif ( successor ) Abu 
“ Bakr as-Siddik ( the veracious ), the first to embrace the faith; and upon the 

“ commander of the faithful, Omar Ibn al-Khattab,-the first who removed from 

\ 

“ this house the sign of the cross; and upon the commander of the faithful, 
“ Othman Ibn Affan, the possessor of the two lights (8), the collector of the 
“ Koran; and upon the commander of the faithful, Ali Ibn Abi Talib, the 
“ destroyer of polytheism and the breaker of idols; and God’s blessing be on 
“ the family of Muhammad, on his Companions, and on the Tdbis. 0 Men, 
687 “ rejoice at good news! God is pleased with your conduct; and that is the 
“ utmost term, the highest point, of man’s desires; inasmuch as he rendered it 
“ easy for your hands to recover this strayed camel ( [Jerusalem) from the pos- 
“ session of a misguided people, and to bring it back to the fold of Islamism, 

“ after it been abused by the polytheists for nearly one hundred years. (Rejoice 
“ at) the purifying of this house which God allotved to be raised, and in which he 
“ permitted his name to be mentioned (9); the ways of which he hath delivered 
“ from polytheism, after he had spread his tent over it and established his 
“ rites within it; a house of which the foundations were laid on the profession 
“ of God’s unity, for that is the best basis to build on, and of which the edifice 
“ was erected to. his glory, for it stands founded on piety from ancient times 
“ till now. It was the dwelling-place of your father Abraham; the spot from 
“ which your blessed Prophet Muhammad mounted to heaven; the kibla towards 
“ which you turned to pray at the commencement of Islamism, the abode of the 
“ prophets; the place visited by the saints; the cemetery of the apostles; the 
“ s P ot where the divine revelation descended, and to which the orders and the 
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“ prohibitions were sent down : it is the country where mankind will he as- 
“ sembled for judgment; the ground where the resurrection will take place; the 
‘‘ holy land whereof God hath spoken in his perspicuous book (10 ; it is the 
“ mosque wherein the Apostle of God offered up his prayer and saluted the angels 
“ admitted nearest to God’s presence; it is the town to which God sent his 
“ servant and apostle, and the Word which he caused to descend on Mary, and 
“ his spirit Jesus, whom he honoured with that mission and ennobled with the 
“ gift of prophecy, without removing him from the rank he held as one of his 
“ creatures: and the Almighty said that Christ will not proudly disdain to be a 
“ servant unto God,neither the angels who approach near to the divine presence 'll. 
“ They lied, those who said that God had equals, and widely did they err. God 
“ hath not begotten issue; neither is there any other God with him: otherwise every 
“ god had surely gone (apart) with that which he had created; and some of them had 
“ exalted themselves above the others. Far be that from God which they affirm of 
“ him (12). They are surely inf dels who say: Verily God is Christ, the son of 
“ Mary{ 13).”—Here the preacher repeated the remaining verses of the sdrat of the 
Table.—“ This temple is the first of the two kiblas (14), the second of the two 
u sacred Mosques (15), the third after the two holy cities (Mekka and Medina ); 
“ the next place, after these two Mosques, to visit which travellers girth their 
“ camels; the next spot named after these two mansions, when the number of 
“ holy places is counted on the fingers. Therefore, had you not been of God’s 
“ chosen servants, of those whom he selected from amongst the dwellers in his 
“ cities, he had not honoured you with this favour wherein you will never have 
“ a rival, and in the excellence of which you will remain without a competitor. 
“ Blessings be on you for an army which hath procured the triumph of the 
“ miraculous powers displayed in the Apostle’s gift of prophecy, which hath 
“ fought battles like those of Bedr, which bath shown resolution like that of 
“ Abu Bakr, achieved conquests like those of Omar’s, behaved like the armies of 
“ Othman, and charged like those of Ali! You have renewed for Islamism the 
“ the glorious days of Kadisiya, the conflicts of Yarmuk, the sieges of Khaibar, 
“ and the impetuous attacks of Khaiid Ibn al-Walid. May God grant you his best 
“ rewards for the service you have rendered to his blessed prophet Muhammad! 
“ may he recompense you for the blood you lost in combating his foes! mav he 
“ accept from you as an agreeable offering the blood which you have shed! and 
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“ renumerate you with Paradise, for that is the abode of happiness! Appre- 
“ ciate then (and God be merciful unto you!) this favour at its just value, and 
“ thank for it the Almighty with fit acknowledgment, inasmuch as he placed 
u you under deep obligations by conferring this honour upon you, and appoint- 
“ ing you for this service! It is a victory which hath opened for you the gates 
“ of heaven, and hath illumined by its light the face of the darkness, which hath 
“ made the most highly favoured of the angels to rejoice, and hath solaced the eyes 
‘ ‘ of the prophets who were sent unto mankind! How great a favour was that 
“ which rendered you the army by whose hands the Sacred City was recaptured 
“ in these latter times, the body of troops whose swords set up again the mo- 
“ numents of the faith, after that the mission of prophets had ceased! Soon, 
“ perhaps, may God achieve, by your hands, other victories such as this; vic- 
“ tories whereat the people of the green ( the inhabitants of Paradise ) will rejoice 
“ yet more than the people of the earth : is this not the House whereof God hath 
“ spoken in his book and explicitly named in this formal address directed to 
“ himself: Praise be unto him who transported his servant by night from the Holy 
658 ‘ ‘ Temple to theFarther Temple{\ 6). Is it not the house which all religions honoured ? 
“ towards which the prophets turned themselves, and in which were read the 
“ four books sent down from Almighty God (17)? Is it not the house for the 
“ sake of which God staid the sun over Joshua so that it set not, and delayed its 
u pace so that the victory might be rendered prompt and easy? Is it not the 
“ house which God commanded Moses to order his people to deliver, yet none 
“ obeyed him but two men? Wherefore he waxed wroth against them, and cast 
“ them into the wilderness in punishment for their disobedience. Give there- 
“ fore praises unto God for having helped you to the fulfilment of your resolu- 
“ tions in an undertaking from which the children of Israil, his chosen people, 
“ recoiled, and for having prospered you in an attempt wherein the nations of 
“ former ages failed, and for having made you of one opinion after that you 
u were divided, and for having enabled you to speak of this as a past event, 
“ when before you spoke of it only as an event to come (18). Receive our 
‘ ‘ congratulations, inasmuch as God hath mentioned your conduct to those near 
“ him, and hath made you his own troops after you had been troops in the 
“ service of your passions; rejoice at the coming of the angels, sent down 
“ to thank you for the sweet odour of the profession of God’s unity where- 
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“ with you have gifted this House, and for the perfume of sanctification and glo- 
“ rification you have spread throughout it, and for having removed from their 
1 ‘ paths therein the nuisance of polytheism and trinitarian doctrines, and a cri- 
“ minal and evil belief. Now, the angels of the heavens implore God’s mercy on 
“ you, and pray for you and give you blessings. Therefore, with the help of 
“ God, preserve this gift which you have obtained, and protect this favour which 
“ you have received, by living in the fear of God, that fear which saveth him who 
“ holdeth unto it and delivereth from danger him who clingeth thereto. Beware 
“ the seductions of your passions; avoid falling into perdition, or turning back 
“ from the path of righteousness, or recoiling before an enemy: seize this op- 
“ portunity for removing the annoyances which still subsist in the land; fight 
u the good fight in the cause of God, and devote yourselves, 0 servants of God! 
“ to his will, for he hath made of you his chosen servants. Beware lest Satan 
‘ ‘ cause you to slip and lead you into rebellion; making you imagine that this 
“ victory was owing to your sharp swords, your fleet steeds, and your intrepidity 
“ in battle.—No, by Allah! victory cometh not but from the Mighty, the Wise! 
“ Take care, 0 servants of God! lest that, after his having ennobled you by 
“ this great conquest, this signal favour, and after his having reserved for you 
“ so evident a triumph, and placed within your grasp his strong cord (of gui- 
“ dance), take care not to commit such deeds as he hath forbidden or show the 
“ grievous sin of disobedience; lest you be like unto her who undid what she spun, 
“ after she had twisted it strongly (19), and like to him unto whom we brought our 
“ signs, and he departed from them; wherefore Satan followed him, and he became 
“ one of those who were seduced (20). Maintain the holy war; it is the best means 
“ which you have of serving God, the most noble occupation of your lives; sup- 
“ port God’s cause, and He will support you; protect His religion, and He will 
“ protect you; remember Him, and lie will remember you; thank Him, and He 
“ will give you an increase of favours and reward you. Labour to expel the evil 
“ (which afflicts us), and tear up the enemy by the root; purify the rest of the 
“ land from this filth which hath angered God and his Apostle; lop off the 
“ branches of infidelity and cut through its roots; for now the times cry aloud : 
“ Vengeance for Islamism and theMuhammedan religion! God is mighty! God giveth 
“ victory and aid! God conquers and subdues! he humbleth the infidel! Know there- 
“ fore, and God be merciful unto you! that this is the opportunity, therefore 
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“ seize it; this is the spoil, hasten to obtain it; this is the serious matter, put 
“ forth your serious efforts to accomplish it, and send forward the troops of 
“ your resolutions in battle-array; for each deed is judged by its result, and 
“ each merit by its recompense. God hath now made you victorious over this 
“ misguided enemy who was equal to you in number, or even surpassed you ; 
“ and how was it when you were one to twenty? Almighty God hath said : If 
“ twenty of you persevere with constancy, they shall overcome two hundred; and if 
“ there be one hundred of you, they shall overcome one thousand of those who believe 
“ not, because they are a people who do not understand (21). May God enable us 
“ and you to follow his commandments and be restrained by his prohibitions! 

659 “ ma y he aid us, Moslims, with succour from himself! If God assist you, who 
“ can overcome you? and if he deprive you of his protection, who then can 
“ help you? The best saying is that which is uttered in fitting place; the 
“ arrow which striketh deepest is that which is shot from the bow of speech; the 
“ best word by which one can touch the intelligence is that of the only God, the 
“ sole God, the Mighty, the Wise, who hath said : And when the Koran is read, 
“ hearken thereto, and keep silence; that ye may obtain mercy (22). I fly to God 
“ from Satan the accursed! in the name of God, the Merciful, the Clement!”— 
The orator then read the commencement of the Emigration (23), after which, he 
said: “The Apostle ordered you and me to conform to that which God hath com- 
“ manded on the subject of devoted obedience to his will; let us therefore obey 
“ him : he forbad you and me to commit the foul sin of disobedience; let us not 
“ therefore revolt against him (24), I ask pardon of God for myself, for you, 
“ and for all Moslims; ask also pardon.”—He then prayed for the imdm an-Nasir, 
the khalif of that age, after which he said : “ And prolong, 0 Almighty God! 
“ the reign of thy servant, so humble in his fear of thee, so thankful for thy fa- 
“ vours, so grateful for thy gifts,—thy trenchant sword, thy shining flambeau, 
“ the defender of thy faith, the champion and protector of thy holy land, the 
“ firmly resisting, the great, the helping prince, him who gave might to the de- 
“ claration of the true faith, who vanquished the adorers of the Cross, the weal 
“ ( saldh ) of the world and of religion (ad-din' , the sultan of Islamism and of the 
“ Moslims, the purifier of the Holy Temple, Abu ’1-Muzaffar Yusuf, the son of 
“ Aiviib, the giver of life to the empire ( muhi ad-dawlat), the commander of the 
“ true believers. Grant, 0 Almighty God! that his empire extend over the 
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“ earth, and that the angels ever encircle his standards; reward him for the ser- 
“ vices he hath rendered to the orthodox belief, and for his firm resolution and 
“ prompt execution in the defence of the Muhammedan religion. Preserve his 
‘ ‘ life, we beseech thee, for the prosperity of Islamism; protect his empire for 
“ the advantage of the faith, and extend his authority over the regions of the 
“ East and of the West. As thou hast enabled Jus hand to retake Jerusalem 
“ when men had begun to doubt of thv intentions f 25), and when the Moslims 
“ were suffering under their trials, so let his hand take possession of the land 
“ far and near; help him to seize infidelity by the forelock; let him scatter 
“ their squadrons, disperse their multitudes, and send them, band after band, 
“ to join their predecessors (in hell). Reward him, 0 God! in the name of Mu- 
“ hammad, for his efforts, and let his orders and prohibitions issue uncontrolled 
“ to the East and to the West; let the centre and the frontiers of the land, and 
“ all the regions of the kingdom prosper under his rule; let him humble the 
“ pride of the infidels, and tame the insolence of the perverse; spread his do- 
“ minion unto every city, and post the detachments of his troops on the roads to 
“ every country. Maintain,0 God! him and his children in the possession of the 
“ empire till the day of judgment; preserve his days and those of his sons and 
“ brethri n, princes highly favoured ; strengthen his power by granting them long 
“ life, and decide, by thy will, the exaltation of his friends and theirs. 0 God! 
“ inasmuch as thou hast produced, through his means, this lasting advantage for 
“ Islamism, to endure as long as months and years pursue their course, grant 
“ him the eternal kingdom in the abode of the pious, and answer his prayer 
“ when he says : 0 Lord! excite me that T may be thankful for thy favour wherewith 
“ thou hast favoured me and my parents; and that I may do that which is right, and 
“ well-pleasmg unto thee; and introduce me, through thy mercy, among thy servants 
“ the righteous 26).” He then pronounced the usual prayers—This doctor was 
born at Damascus, A. H. 550 (A. D. 1155); he died in that city on the 7th of 
Shaaban, A. H. 598 (May, A. D. 1202) and was buried at the foot of Mount Ka- 
siyun.—His father Abu ’1-Hasan Ali, surnamed Zaki ad-din, filled the place of 
kddi at Damascus; he was a man of great virtue and piety. Having requested, 
and obtained, permission to resign his post, he made the pilgrimage to Mekka, 
and returned to Baghdad in the month of Safar, A. H. 563 (Nov.-Dec. A. D. 
1167), and there fixed his residence. He held a high rank as a traditionist, 
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having received Traditions from a great number of persons; and, during his re¬ 
sidence at Baghdad, he taught them publicly. He remained in that city till 
660 his death, which happened on Thursday, the 28th of Shawwal, A. H. 564 (July, 
A. D. 1169). The funeral service was said over him in the mosque of the 
Castle, and he was interred in the cemetery of the imdm Ahmad Ibn Hanbal.— 
Abu ’1-Hakam Abd as-Salam Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd ar- 
Rahman al-Lakhmi, the Ibn Barrajan mentioned in this article, was a man of 
great sanctity, and the author of a commentary on the Koran, wherein he explains 
the greater part of it according to the mystic system of the Sufis. He died in 
the city of Morocco, A. H. 536 (A. D. 1141-2). 

(1) See M. Reinaud’s Extraits, p. 184. 

(2) The Grey Castle (al-Kalda ’ tas-Shahba ) was one of the names by which Aleppo was known. 

(3) Ibn Khallikan gives a short notice of this doctor at the end of the article. 

(A) Koran, silrat 30, verse 1 

(8) Koran, stlrat 112, verse 2. 

(6) Koran, stlrat 7, verse I. 

(7) Koran, stlrat 83, verse 14, 18, 17. 

(8) He was so called because he had married successively two of Muhammad’s daughters. 

(9) Koran, stlrat 24, verse 36. 

(10) Koran, stlrat 8, verse 24. 

(11) Koran, stir at 4, verse 170. 

1 12) Koran, stlrat 23, verse 93. 

(13) Koran, stlrat 8, verse 76. 

(14) Muhammad at first directed the Mosiims to pray with their faces turned towards Jerusalem, but soon 
after, he chose Mekka for the point towards which they were to look on those occasions. 

(18) Koran, stlrat 17, verse 1. 

fl6) Ibid. 

(17) The four books; the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospels, and the Koran. 

1,18) Literally: Who hath enriched you with that which the words kan (was) and kad (already) put in the 

past tense, in exchange for that which sauf (shall be) and hatta (till suoh time as) put in the future tense_ 

This quibble must have been highly pleasing to a congregation of Mosiims for whom grammar is one of the 
first among the sciences. 

(19' Koran, surat 16, verse 94. 

(20) Koran, stlrat 7, verse 174. 

v21) Koran, stlrat 8, verse 66. 

(22) Koran, stlrat 7, verse 203. 

(23) Koran, stlrat 89. 
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(24) This was said by the preacher in connexion with the last words of his quotation from the Koran. The 
quotation finished with the seventh verse of the fifty-ninth sftrat. 
i28i Literally: When thoughts were entertained. 

(26) Koran, sftrat 27, verse 19. 


AS-SADID AS-SALAMASI. 

Muhammad lbn Hibat Allah Ibu Abd Allah as-Salamasi, surnamed as-Sadid 
(the well directed), was a doctor of the Shafite sect and its chief imdm in that age. 
Having exercised the functions of under-tutor (mMd) in the Nizdmiya College, 
he mastered various branches of science, and was the first who made known in 
Irak the Sharif’s Tarika (1). It is even said that he could repeat the contents of 
that work without recurring to the book, and that he knew equally well (Abd 
Hdmid) al-Ghazzali’s Wasit and Mustasfa. Pupils came from all countries to 
study, under him, and by his excellent mode of tuition, they all became learned 
jurisconsults, professors, and authors. Amongst the number were the two 
imdms and shaikhs Imad ad-din Muhammad and Kamal ad-din Musa, the sons of 
Yunus, whose lives will be found in this work; to these may be added the shaikh 
Sharaf ad-din Abu ’1-Muzaffar Muhammad lbn Alwan lbn Muhadjir and other 
eminent doctors. His opinions on points of law were held to be excellent (2). 
He died at Baghdad in the month of Shaban, A. H. 574 (Jan.-Feb. A. D. 1178-9). 
—Salamdsi means belonging to Salamds, a city in Adarbaijan which has produced 
a number of illustrious men. 


(1, The Sharif Sharaf Sh4h lbn MelekdSd al-Abb4si, a celebrated professor in the Nizdmiya College [of 
Naisdpdr),was a jurisconsult of great acuteness He composed a Tarika, or systematic defence of the Shalite 
doctrines, which acquired extensive circulation, and he wrote some other works on dialectics. He died in the 
flower of his youth at NaisSpdr, A.H. 643 (A.D. 1148-9).—i Tabakdt as-Shdfiyin.) — This is the Sharif whose 
name I had not been able to discover, when writing the note (2), page 237 of this volume. 

(2) Literally: “ He was considered as well directed ( musaddad) in fatuias.” He probably received the title 
of Sadtd for this reason. 
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HAFADA TAT-TUSI. 

Abu Mansur Muhammad Ibn Asaad Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husain Ibn al-Ka- 
sim al-Attari, generally known by the appellation of Hafada, and surnamed Imad 
ad-din (column of the faith), was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi and a native of 
Naisapur. He bore the surname of at-Tusi because his family belonged to Tus. 
This able jurisconsult was also an eloquent preacher and a profound dogmatic 
theologian. He studied the law atMarw under Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Man¬ 
sur as-Samani [vol. II. p. 157), the father of the celebrated hdfiz; he then removed 
to Marw ar-Rud (vol. I. p. 50), and continued his studies under the kadi Husain 
al-Farra al-Baghawi (vol. 1. p. 419), the author of the Explanation of the Sunna 
and of the Tahdib. He proceeded thence to Bokhara and studied under ihe Hani- 
fite doctor Burhan ad-din Abd al-Aziz Ibn Omar Ibn Maza, after which he re¬ 
turned to Marw, and regular assemblies were held there to hear him preach. He 
remained in that city for some time, but, in the year'548, the disastrous invasion 
of the Ghozz obliged him to retire into Irak. Of this invasion we have spoken 
in the life of the jurisconsult Muhammad Ibn Yahya (vol. II. p. 629). He then 
passed into Adarbaijan, and proceeded through Mesopotamia to Mosul. In this 
city, crowds assembled to hear him preach and deliver Traditions. One of the 
passages which he dictated to his disciples was the following : 

As-Shdfi shines among the learned like the sun among the stars. Say to whoever 
compares him to one who equals him not: “Can light be compared to darkness.” 

He one day recited these lines from the pulpit: 

May the thunder announce to the dwelling wherein Hind resided the salutation of a 
genial shower, offered by the dark clouds. She departed from us, and we, seduced by 
love, lent her our hearts ; but objects lent by lovers are never returned. 

The exhortations which he made at his assemblies were admirable. He died 
in the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 571 (Oct.-Nov. A. D. 1175), in the city 
of Tibriz ( Tauris): but some persons place his death in the month of Rajab, A.H. 
573.—Notwithstanding all my researches, I have not been able to discover why 
he was called Hafada.—Tibriz is one of the largest cities in Adarbaijan. 
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AL-KHUBUSHANI. 

Abu ’1-Barakat Muhammad Ibn al-Muwaffak Ibn Said Ibn Ali Ibn ai-Hasan 
Ibn Abd Allah al-Khubushani, surnamed Najm ad-din ( star of religion), was an 
able doctor of the Shafite sect, and noted for his devout life. He studied juris¬ 
prudence under Muhammad Ibn Yahya (vol. II. p. 625), and he so well knew by 
heart that author’s commentary on the Wasit, entitled the Muhit {comprehensive), 
that, it is said, he once repeated it from memory (to his pupils), as he happened 
not to have a copy of it at hand. We have a large work of his called the Tahkik 
al-Muhit (proofs of the doctrines contained in the Muhit), and I have seen a copy of 
it in sixteen volumes. Mention has been already made of his interview with 
al-Aadid al-Obaidi (vol. II. p. 74). When the sultan Salah ad-din obtained 
the sovereignty of Egypt, he took al-Khubushani into favour and treated 
him with marked honour, having conceived a high opinion of his learning 
and piety. It was by this doctor’s advice, it is said, that he built the college 
situated near the tomb of the imdm as-Shafi ; and, on the completion of the 
edifice, in the year 572 (A. D. 1176-7), he appointed al-Khubushani to it, as 
professor. In this same year he built the hospital in the citadel of Cairo. 
I met a number of this doctor’s old pupils, and they all extolled his talents 
and piety ; remarking at the same time, that he was a man of the soundest 
moral principle and very little acquainted with the ways of the world. He 
was born on the 13th of Rajab, A. H. 510 (November, A. D. 1116), at 
Ustawa (a place near ) Khubushan, and he died on Wednesday, the 12th ofZu 
T-Kaada, A. H. 587 (December, A. D. 1191), at the college of which we have 
just spoken. He was interred under a cupola at the foot of as-Shafi’s grave, 
and a grating separates the two tombs .—Khubdshdni means belonging to Khubdshdn, 
a small town in the district of Naisapur.— Ustawa, pronounced also Ustuwa, is 
the name of a canton in the same district, containing a great number of villages. 
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KAMAL AD-DIN AS-SHAHROZURI. 

Abu ’1-Fadl Muhammad Ibn Abi Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Abi Ahmad al- 
Kasim as-Shahrozuri, surnamed Kamal ad-din [perfection of religion), was a doctor 
of the sect of as-Shafi. Mention has been already made of his father and grand¬ 
father (vol. II. pages 29 and 497;. Kamal ad-din studied jurisprudence at Bagh¬ 
dad under Asaad al-Mihani (vol. I. p. 189), and learned Traditions from Abu 
’1-Barakat Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Khamis al-Mausili. He filled the 
place of kAdi at Mosul, and built a college for Shafites in that city. He erected 
also a convent ( ribdt ) at Medina. The atdbek Imad ad-din Zinki employed him 
as his envoy, and frequently dispatched him, in that capacity, from Mosul to 
662 (the court of) Baghdad. When Zinki lost his life at the siege of Kalat Jaabar 
(vol. I. p. 540), Kamal ad-din was at the army with his brother Taj ad-din Abu 
Tahir Yahya, the father of the kAdi Dia ad-din, and they accompanied the army 
on its return to Mosul. The sovereign authority having devolved to Saif ad-din 
Ghazi, the son of Imad ad-din, that prince entrusted the kadi Kamal ad-din with 
the administration of Mosul and of all the empire. In the year 542 (A. D. 
1147-8) he caused both ( brothers) to be arrested, and confined them in the ci¬ 
tadel of Mosul, after which, he sent for Najm ad-din Abu Ah al-Hasan, the son 
of Baha ad-din Abu ’1-Hasan Ali, who was then kAdi of ar-Rahaba, and appointed 
him to the kadiship of Mosul and Diar Bakr, as successor to his cousin Kamal 
ad-din. The khalif al-Muktafi then sent an envoy to intercede for Kamal ad-din 
and his brother; this procured their liberation from prison, but they were then 
kept under arrest at their own houses, whilst Jalal ad-din Abu Ahmad, Kamal ad¬ 
din’s son, and Dia ad-din Abu ’1-Fadail al-Kasim, the son of Taj ad-din, re¬ 
mained prisoners in the citadel. On the death of Saif ad-din Ghazi, the arrest 
was suspended, and they both went to see Kutb ad-din Maudud, the son of Zinki, 
who had been raised to the throne on the death of his brother Saif ad-din. 
Finding the prince on horseback in the hippodrome, they immediately dismounted 
and went up to him. They were arrayed in mourning robes, and had left aside 
their tarhas (1). When they drew near, he got off his horse to meet them, and re¬ 
ceived their condolences on the death of his brother; with their felicitations on 
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his own accession. They then mounted again, and placed themselves one on 
each side of Kutb ad-din, after which they returned home, discharged from their 
arrest. From that time, they regularly rode out in the train of the prince. In 
the year 550 (A. D. 1155-6), Kamal ad-din entered into the service of Nur ad-din 
Mahmud (2), sovereign of Syria, and remained some time at Damascus. In the 
month of Safar, A. H. 555 (Feb.-Mareh., A. D. 1160), he was appointed hdkim 
(chief magistrate), in the place of Zaki ad-din, who was removed from office; on 
which he designated his son and nephews to act as his deputies in the different 
cities of Syria. He then rose to the vizirship, and exercised the chief magisterial 
authority over all the Moslim cities of that time, whilst his son, the kddi Muhi ad¬ 
din, acted in the same capacity, as his lieutenant at Aleppo. During the reign 
of Nur ad-din, he not only fdled the duties of chief magistrate and president of 
the council of state, but he had also to direct the whole administration of the 
empire. That prince sent him as his envoy to the court (of Baghdad), in the 
khalifate of al-Muktafi, and the latter confided to him the mission of establishing 
a peace between Nur ad-din and Kilidj Arslan Ibn Masud, sovereign of Asia Minor 
(Rdm). On the death of Nur ad-din, Salah ad-din took possession of Damascus and 
confirmed Kamal ad-din in his attributions. Kamal ad-din was a jurisconsult, an 
elegant scholar, a poet and a kdtib; he possessed a lively wit and a talent for con¬ 
versation which rendered him the delight of society. He discoursed remarkably 
well on the points of difference between the orthodox sects and on the funda¬ 
mental principles of theology and jurisprudence; he maintained a high eminence 
by his acuteness and intrepidity, and he was equally distinguished for his charitv 
and beneficence. Numerous pious establishments ( wakfs ) were founded by him 
at Mosul, Nasibin, and Damascus. As the prime minister of the empire, he exer¬ 
cised great influence, and, as a statesman, his abilities were of the highest order. 
None of his sons could be compared with him, and none of them, numerous 
though they were, ever attained such an exalted rank as he. Mention is made of 
him by the hdfiz Ibn Asakir (vol. II. p. 252) in the History of Damascus. He 
composed some good poetry, and the following lines were repeated to me as his, 
by persons of his family : 

I went to see thee whilst the stars were my only observers, and the dawn was yet an 
idea, latent in the bosom of the East. Impelled by love, I faced every danger, hoping 
we might meet. 
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It is said that he wrote the following verses to his son Muhi ad-din, who was 
then at Aleppo; and the author of the Kharida pronounces them positively to be 
his : 


I dispatch to thy presence a legion of loving wishes, in the form of letters ; thinking 
BBS of thee, I hold a pleasing conversation with myself, but, alas! it is a mere delusion. 

The kdtib Imad ad-din says in the Kharida , in his article, on Kamal ad-din, 
that these lines were recited to him by the kddi as his own, on the 3rd of the 
first Rabi, A. H. 571. “ They recalled to my mind,” he adds, “ the words of 
“ the sharif Abu Yala Ibn al-Habbariya (3 , who said, alluding to the slow ap- 
“ proach of morning ( after a night of anxiety : 

‘ How many the nights l passed, concealing the flame which consumed me, and ut- 
‘ tering complaints to the stars, so as nearly to awake their pity; whilst the East with- 
1 held from me the sight of morn, as the hand of the wretched holds closely the favour 
‘ it obtained.’ ” 

He then adds ; “ If the poet had ( changed a single word and) said : ( ardently de- 
“ sired) like a tardy favour granted to the wretched, the thought had been ex- 
“ cellent.” It is said that when Kamal ad-din grew old and feeble, so as to be 
hardly able to move, he used very often to repeat these lines : 

0 Lord ! let me not live till I become a burden to any man; take me by the hand i unto 
thyself), before I am obliged to say, when I wish to rise up: “Take me by the hand.” 

I am not sure whether these verses be his own or not, and I have since met 
with them in a poem composed by Abu ’1-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Abi s’-Sakr al- 
Wasiti. In the life of Ibn Abi ’s-Sakr, we shall again speak of them.— Kamal 
ad-din was born at Mosul, A. H. 492(A. D. 1098-9); he died at Damascus on Thurs¬ 
day, the 6th of Muharram, A.H. 572 (July, A.D. 1176), and was interred, the next 
morning, at Mount Kasiun. He was then aged eighty years and some months. 
His son Muhi ad-din composed an elegy on his death.—One of Kamal ad-din’s 
last requests, was that the chief kadiship should be conferred on his nephew, 
Abu '1- Fadail al-Kasim Ibn Yahya Ibn Abd Allah, surnamed Dia ad-din, and the 
sultan acceded to this recommendation by nominating him kddi of Damascus. He 
held this post for some time, but discovering that the prince had a partiality for 
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the shaikh Sharaf ad-din Ibn Abi Usrun (vol. II. p. 32), he asked and obtained 
his dismissal. Sharaf ad-din was appointed to the vacant place. 


(1) II would appear from a note by M. de Sacy, in his Chrestomathie, tom. II. p. 269, that the tarha was 
a sort of hood worn by the chief kddit of the Shafite sect. 

(2) His life will be found in this work. 

(3; The sharif Abh Yala Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Salih Ibn al-Habbariya, a native of Baghdad, was 
one of the poets patronised by Niz&m al-Mulk (vol. I. p 413). He had a great propensity to satire, and sur¬ 
passed, in the gaiety and licentiousness of his poems, Ibn al-Hajjij (vol./. p. 448), on whose style his own 
might be said to be formed. He ended by satirizing Nizam al-Mulk himself. Imkd ad-dln gives some pas¬ 
sages from his compositions in the Kharida, MS. No. 1447, fol.24 et seq. 


MUHI AD-DIN AS-SHAHROZURI. 

Abu Hamid Muhammad as-Shahrozuri, surnamed Muhi ad-din (reviver of 
gion ), was the son of the kddi Kamal ad-din, whose life has been given in 
the preceding article. Having already mentioned the high rank and authority 
held by his father, we need not repeat our observations here. The kddi Muhi 
ad-din went to study at Baghdad, and, having distinguished himself by his 
progress in jurisprudence under the tuition of the shaikh Abu Mansur Ibn 
al-Bazzaz, he proceeded to Syria and fdled the kadiship of Damascus, as his 
father’s deputy. In the month of Ramadan, A. H. 555 (September, A. D. 
1160), he removed to Aleppo, where he exercised the chief magistracy in 
his father’s name also, having replaced, in this office, Ibn Abi Jarada, sur¬ 
named Ibn al-Adim (1). On the death of his father, he removed to Mosul 
and obtained not only the kadiship of that city, but the professorship in 
the colleges founded there, one by his father, and the other by Nizam al-Mulk. 
Having gained the confidence of Izz ad-din Masud, the son of Kutb ad-din 
Maudud, sovereign of Mosul, be became the uncontrolled director of the state, 
and was frequently dispatched by his master on missions to the court of Bagh¬ 
dad. Baha ad-din Yusuf Ibn Shaddad, kddi of Aleppo, mentions, in his 
work entitled : Maljd al-Hukkdm and Iltibds il-Ahkdm (resource of magistrates 
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664 when the law is doubtful), that he was in the retinue of Muhi ad-din 
that kddi proceeded to Baghdad on one of his missions. The eminence of 
ad-din may be easily appreciated from the fact of his having such a m; 
Baha ad-din in his service. He was distinguished by his princely benefic 
and it is said that, in one of his embassies to Baghdad, he distribute< 
thousand emirian dinars (2) to jurisconsults, literary men, poets, and ind 
persons. It is said also that, during the whole period of his magistracy at M 
he never allowed a debtor to be imprisoned for two dinars or a smaller sum 
discharged the debt himself. Numerous anecdotes are related of his gener 
The great authority and influence which he exercised obtained for him uni 1 ! 
respect; and his character, which was of the very noblest cast, was marki 
beneficence and affability (3). He possessed a very fair knowledge of the 
lettres, and composed some good poetry. One of his pieces, recited to me a 
mascus by a friend, is on a grasshopper, and offers great novelty in its cc 
risons ; he says : 

It has the thighs of a camel, the legs of an ostrich, the claws of an eagle, ai 
breast of a lion. It borrowed its belly from the serpent of the sands, and its hes 
mouth from the spirited steed. 

In a collection of various pieces, I found the following verses of his o 
descent of snow from the clouds : 

When time grew hoary with grief at the loss of its generous men, he tore ofF thi 
riness and scattered it upon mankind. 

His birth may be placed approximatively in the year 510 (A. D. Ill 
The kdtib Imad ad-dln says in his Kharida, I know not on what authority, 
he was born in the year 519, to which he adds, in the Sail, that this 
took place in the month of Shaaban. He died at daybreak, on Wedn 
the 14th of the first Jumada, A. H. 586 (June, A. D. 1190), accordi 
Ibn ad-Dubaithi (4), but, on the 23rd of the month, according to the 
Imad ad-din, in his Sail. His death took place at Mosul, and he was I 
in his house, situated in the quarter of the Castle, but his corpse was s 
quently carried to Medina; so, at least, I have read in an historical work 
Ibn ad-Dubaithi states, in his History, that it was removed to a mausoleum 
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for its reception outside the city (of Mosul). Having endeavoured to clear up 
this point, I found Ibn ad-Dubaithi’s statement to be true. This mausoleum 
lies outside the Maidan Gate, near the tomb of Kadib al-Ban, the celebrated 
worker of miracles (5).—Kamal ad-din had another son called Imad ad-din 
Ahmad, who was sent, in the year 569 (A. D. 1 173-4), as ambassador from IXur 
ad-din to the court of Baghdad. His praises were celebrated by the poet Ibn at- 
Taawizi (6), in a kdsida of which one of the verses is : 

They said: He is an envoy ( rasul ) whose qualities are above description! and l an¬ 
swered : You speak the truth; such is the description of every apostle [rasul). 


(1) Ibn Abi Jar&da, the grandfather of the historian of Aleppo, refused to hold the place of kddi as deputy 
to Kamtll ad-dtn —MS.No.728, f.176. Farther on, we read as follows: “In the year 575 (A.D. 1179-80', some 
“ ill-intentioned persons complained secretly of Muhl ad-din as-Shahrozftri, kddi of Aleppo, to Jamal ad-dln 
“ Shadbakht, governor of that city,pretending that he favoured the projects ofal-Malik as-Salih, and producing 
“ poems (to that effect), which they declared to be his. This awakened the apprehensions of Muhi ad-dtu, 
“ who proceeded to Mosul; on which the post of kddi at Aleppo was offered to rny uncle, Abh GhAnitn Muham- 
“ mad Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn Abi Jarilda, who refused it. My father then accepted the place, and continued to 
“ hold it till the death of al-Malik as-SMih.”— (History of Aleppo by Kamiil ad-din Ibn al-Adlm. This is the 
work of which a portion has been published by M. Freytag under the title of Excerpta ex Historid Halebi.) 

(2) I am indebted to the author of the excellent Essai sur les Mddailles des Sasanides for the following note 

on the emirian dinar: — Les Toulounides, au quatrieme siecle, inscrivirent sur leurs monnaies d’or le nom du 
khalife suivi du titre d’dmir. Mais la premiere monnaie d’or frapp^e par un khalife et portant ce titre parait 
itre un dinar de Mostarched billah, dont un exemplaire unique et irxMit appartient a la bibliotheque royale. 
Cette monnaie est frappSe a Bagdad ajo en l’annde521. D’un cdtd on y lit.aprcs le symbole, 

iA)'j ; le revers, un peu altf-rd, permet pourtant de lire: xJj! il) 

jxA aJIc Ail jJ-o. Comme le module et le poids des dinars des derniers khalifs 
etaient plus considerables que ceux des dinars anonymes frapp^s pendant les trois premiers siecles, on a dft, 
dans le peuple, distinguer ces nouvelles monnaies par une appellation vulgaire. Le titre d’dmir Ctant aussi une 
innovation pour la monnaie de Bagdad, aura frappe l’attention des gens de cette ville qui auront crCe la deno¬ 
mination de dinar imirien. Cette distinction dtait d’autant plus naturelle que les dinars anterieurs, quoique 
ne portant pas de nom de prince, nous montrent quelquefois son titre iixli. place dans le champ de la piece 
au-dessous du symbole. Je citerai le dinar de 190 de al-Mamoun comme offrant un exemple de cette particu- 
larite.— Adrien de LongpiiRier. 

(3) The words lJrendered here by affability, may perhaps signify penetration. It is an 

expression which has a great variety of meanings. 

(.{; His life will be found in the third volume. 

(5) I have not yet succeeded in finding a notice on the sit/i surnamed Kadib al-Ban irillow rcand). 

(6) The life of this poet is given by Ibn Khallikan. 
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FAKHR AD-DIN AR-RAZI. 

Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Omar Ibn al-Husain Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali at- 
Taimi al-Bakri (1) at-Tabarestani ar-Razi (native of Rai in Tabarestdn), sur- 
named Fakhr ad-din ( glory of the faith ) and generally known by the appellation 
of Ibn al-Khatib ( the son of the preacher), was a doctor of the Shafite sect, and 
born at Rai. Fakr ad-din was the pearl of the age, a man without a peer; he 
surpassed all his contemporaries in scholastic theology, metaphysics, and philo¬ 
sophy (2). He composed instructive works on many branches of science, such as 
a commentary on the Koran containing an immense quantity of rare and curious 
observations; it is a most extensive work, but he left it unfinished; the explana¬ 
tion of the opening stitrat alone fills one volume. On scholastic theology he wrote 
the works entitled at-Matalib al-Aaliya (the loftiest aims); the Nihdya tal-OMl (limit 
of human reason ); the Arbain ( forty traditions) (3); the Muhassal (summary ) (4); the 
66S Kitdb al-Baiydn iva 'l-Burhdn, etc. (book of elucidation and proof, being a refutation 
of the partisans of error and impiety): the Kitdb al-Mabdhith al-Imddiya fil-Matdlib 
al-Maddiya (Imadian researches on the questions raised concerning the resurrec¬ 
tion) (5); the Tahdtb ad-Daldil wa Oydn al-Masdil (correctio argumentorum et fon- 
tes questionum ); the Irshdd an-Nuzzdr ila latdif il-Asrdr (direction of investigators 
towards subtle mysteries) ; the Ajwiba tal-Masdil in-Najjariya (replies to the Najjarian 
questions) (6); the Tahsil al-Hakk (acquisition of the truth); the Zubda (cream) (7), 
the Madlim (guiding marks), etc. On the fundamentals of jurisprudence he wrote 
the Mahsul (results) and the Madlim. On philosophy he composed the Mulakh- 
khas (succinct exposition) ; a commentary on Avicena’s (vol. I. page 440) Ishdrat 
( indications or theorems ) (8); a commentary on (the same author’s) Oydn al-Hikma 
(fontes philosophize), etc. On the science of talismans he wrote the work intilled 
as-Sirr al-Maktdm (the hidden secret), and an Explanation of the excellent names 
of God. It is said that he left a commentary on az-Zamakhshari’s grammatical 
treatise the Mufassal, another on al-Ghazzali’s treatise on jurisprudence, the 
Wajiz, and a third an Abu ’1-Ala’s Sikt az-Zand (vol. 1. page 95). He com¬ 
posed also a compendium on the unattainable perfection of style displayed in 
the Koran, a collection of excellent strictures on the grammarians, a system of 
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controversy, and a commentary on the Kulliyat ( universalia) of Avicena’s Canon. 
He wrote also a treatise on physiognomy, and another on the merits of as-Shafi. 
All his works are highly instructive, and have got into circulation ( even in 
(distant) countries, and, by an effect of the good fortune which attended him in 
these treatises, the public took them for class-books and rejected those of former 
authors. He was the first who introduced the systematical arrangement so re¬ 
markable in his writings, and which had never been employed by any person 
before his time. He preached with most impressive effect, both in Arabic and 
Persian; in the midst of his exhortations, feelings of compunction would draw 
floods of tears from his eyes. The conferences which he held at Herat were at¬ 
tended by the principal doctors of the orthodox sects and the chiefs of the philo¬ 
sophical schools, who come to propose questions to him and hear his excellent 
answers. By his efforts a great number of the Karrdmiya (9) and other sects 
were converted to the sunnite doctrines. At Herat, they gave him the title of 
Shaikh alrlsldm (the chief of Islamism). His first studies were made under his 
father, and, after his death, he went to al-Kamal as-Simnani, and remained with 
him as a pupil for some time; he then returned to Rai and studied under al- 
Majd al-Jili, a disciple of Muhammad Ibn Yahya (vol. II. page 628). When 
al-Majd al-Jili was called to Maragha, in order to give lessons in that city, Fakr ad¬ 
din accompanied him, and continued, for a long period, to study scholastic theo¬ 
logy and philosophy under his tuition. It is said that he knew by heart the 
Imam al-IIaramain’s treatise on scholastic theology, entitled as-Shdmil. Having 
then proceeded to Khowarezm, he displayed the highest abilities in all the 
branches of science, and maintained a controversy with the people of that place on 
questions connected with the doctrines of his sect and with the principles of faith. 
Being expelled from the city (10), he passed into Transoxiana, where he expe¬ 
rienced a similar treatment, upon which he returned to Rai. There was then 
living in Rai an able physician, who possessed a large fortune and had two daugh¬ 
ters. Having fallen sick, and perceiving death to be inevitable, he gave each 
of those girls in marriage to a son of Fakhr ad-din. On his demise, the latter 
took possession of all his property, and this was the origin of his wealth. He 
was constantly travelling from place to place: having gone to Ghazna to reco¬ 
ver a sum of money which he had advanced to Shihab ad-din al-Ghuri, the 
sovereign of that city, he not only met a most honorable and kind reception, hut 
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was enabled, by the protection of the prince, to gain a large sum (besides what 
he had received). He then returned to Khorasan, and attached himself to the sul¬ 
tan Muhammad Ibn Tukush, surnamed Khowarezm Shah: this prince treated 
him with great favour and elevated him to the very highest posts in the empire. 
The virtues and merits of Fakhr ad-din were boundless. To his knowledge of 
all these sciences, he joined a talent for poetry, and in one of his pieces he says : 

Human reason can reach only to the extent of its chain; the utmost efforts of mortals 
mostly serve to lead them into error. Our souls and our bodies are at variance, and 
the sum of our worldly enjoyments is but bane and evil. Though we pass our lives in 
666 investigation, all we can collect may be reduced to this: it is said, or they say (11). How 
many men, how many empires have we seen flourishing, and which rapidly disappear¬ 
ed ; how many mountains to the summits of which men have ascended, who are now 
gone, and the mountains remain. 

The learned men of (all the neighbouring) countries went to (consult him) and 
persons journied forth from every region to visit him. Sharaf ad-din Ibn Onain, 
(a poet) whose life we shall give, relates that he happened, on a winter’s day, to 
be present, with a numerous audience of men eminent for talent, at one of the 
lessons given by Fakhr ad-din in the college of Khowarezm, and that much snow 
had fallen, that country being extremely cold. Whilst the lesson was going on, 
a pigeon, pursued by a bird of prey, alighted near the professor, and the other 
bird disappeared on seeing the people assembled there. As the pigeon was un¬ 
able to .fly off, owing to the effects of terror and of cold, Fakhr ad-din went 
over to it on finishing his lecture, and expressed his pity for the poor thing, as 
he took it up in his hand. On this, Ibn Onain recited extempore the following 
lines : 


Son of the generous! son of those who fed the poor in winter, when scarcity prevailed 
and the snow covered the earth! — of those who protected the unfortunate when their 
souls trembled under the sword and the gory-pointed spear! Who told the dove that 
your mansion was a sanctuary, and that you were an asylum for the timorous ? It came 
to visit thee when its death was near, and you bestowed on it new life, in saving it 
from destruction. Could it receive [such) presents (as men obtain), it would leave thy 
hand, bearing off a large donation. It came with its complaints to the Solomon of the 
age (12), whilst death gleamed at it from beneath the wings of a rapacious, vigorous 
bird attracted by the sight—nay, by the shadow—of food, and it fled before him with a 
trembling heart. 


Abu Abd Allah al-Husain al-Wasiti says that he heard Fakhr ad-din repeat the 
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following line from the pulpit, at Herat, on concluding a discourse wherein he 
reproved the people of that city : 

A worthy man is despised during his lifetime, but when removed by death, his 
loss is severely felt. 

Fakhr ad-din mentions, in his work entitled Tahsil al-Hakk, that he studied 
dogmatic theology under his father Dia ad-din Omar, who had learned that 
science from Abu ’1-Kasim Salman Ibn Nasir al-Ansari (13), who had been in¬ 
structed in it by the Imam al-Haramain ( vol.II. p. 120), to whom it had been 
taught by Abulshak al-Isfaraini (vol. I. p. 8), who had received his information 
in it from the shaikh Abu ’1-Husain al-Bahili, whose master was the shaikh as- 
Sunna, Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Ismail al-Ashari (vol. II. p. 227), who had studied 
it under Abu Ali al-Jubbai (v. II. p. 669), whose ( motazelite) doctrines al-Ashari 
afterwards abandoned, and having then returned to orthodox principles, he took 
the defence of the doctrines held by the sunnites and the ( Moslim ) community. As 
for Fakhr ad din’s knowledge of the Shafite doctrines, he had received it from his 
father, to whom it had been taught by Abu Muhammad al-Farra al-Baghawi 
(v. I. p. 419), who had studied that science under the kCidi Husain al-Marwarrudi 
(v. I.p. 418), who had been taught it by al-Kaffal al-Marwazi (v. II. p. 26), who 
received his information in it from Abu Zaid al-Marwazi (v. II. p. 613), who had 
learned it under Abu Ishak al-Marwazi K vol. I. p. 7), to whom it had been taught 
by Abu ’1-Abbas Ibn Suraij (vol. I. p. 46), who had for preceptor Abu ’1-Kasim 
al-Anmati (vol. II. p. 186), who had studied it under Abu Ibrahim al-Muzani 
' (v. I.p. 200), who had been instructed in it by the imam as-Shafi (v. II. p. 569). 

—Fakr ad-din ar-Razi was born at Rai on the 25th of Ramadan, A. H. 544 (Jan. 

A. D. 1150), some say 543; and he died at Herat on Monday, the 1st of Shaw- 
wal, A. H. 606 (March, A. D. 1210). On the evening of the same day, he was 667 
interred at the mountain contiguous to the village of Muzdakhan. I saw the 
dying injunctions dictated by him to one of his pupils, and they clearly prove 
the soundness of his religious belief.— MuzdakhAn is the name of a village near 
Hera t. 


(1) The relative adjectives at-Taimi al-Bakri indicate here that Fakr ad-din ar-lUzi was a descendant of the 
khnlif Abou Bakr, one of whose ancestors was Taim, the son of Murra, the son of Kaab, the son of l.uwaivi. 
the son of Ghilib, the son of Fihr Koraish. 
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(2) The words Jx., here rendered by philosophy, signify literally, the science of the ancients. 

By the ancients is meant the Greeks. 

(3) These forty Traditions relate to the dogmas of faith. He drew them up for the use of his son. See Flue- 
gel’s Hajji Khalifa, tom. I. p. 242. 

(4) Hajji Khalifa calls this work a Summary of reflexions made by ancient and modern philosophers. 

(5) Hajji Khalifa notices the title of this work, but does not inform us why these researches were called 
Imadian. 

(6) What those questions were I have not been able to discover. 

(7) This is said by Hajji Khalifa to be a work on the dogmas of religion. 

(8) See Fluegel’s Hajji Khalifa, tom. I. p. 300. 

(9) The Karramians, followers of Muhammad Ibn Karram, held the principle of anthropomorphism. See an 
account of this sect in Sale’s Preliminary Discourse to the Koran. 

(10) Probably the city of Korkenj or Jurjaniya, the capital of Khowarezm. 

(11) Read LJ Is in the Arabic text. 

(12) This may perhaps be an allusion to the following legend: “As David was sitting one day at an assem- 
“ bly of the children of Israil, with Solomon before him, a pigeon came and settled close to Solomon, and 
“ said: ‘0 son of David! I am one of the pigeons of this mansion, and young ones have never been be- 
“ ‘ stowed upon me to rejoice me.’ Then Solomon stroked it on the back and said: ‘Go; thou shalt produce 
“ ‘ seventy young ones, and thy breed shall multiply, even unto the day of the resurrection.’ ” — [Naf&is 
al-Ardis, MS. No. 620, fol. 136 verso.) 

(13) AbO ’1-Kasim Salman Ibn Nasir Ibn Imran al-Ansari, an able.jurisconsult, scholastic theologian, and 
expositor of the Koran, was a pupil of the Imam al-Haramain and of Abft T-KSsim al-Kushairi. He w as noted 
for his piety and mortified life. His works are, a commentary on the ImAm’s IrshAd, and the Kitdb al-Gha- 
niya. He died in the month of the latter Jumftda, A. H. 312 (Sept.-Oct. A. D. 1118).— (Tab. as-Sh&f.) This 
work gives the orthography of the name Salmdn, which is incorrectly written in all our manuscripts of Ibn 
Khallik&n. 


IMAD AD-DIN IBN MANA. 

Abu Hamid Muhammad Ibn Yunus Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mana Ibn Malik Ibn 
Muhammad, surnamed Imad ad-din {column of the faith), was a doctor of the Sha- 
fite sect, and the most able master of that age in Shafite doctrines, dogmatic 
theology, and polemics. His reputation was immense, and jurisconsults came 
from the remotest regions for the purpose of studying under his tuition. Nu¬ 
merous pupils finished their education under him, and became themselves able 
and distinguished professors. He commenced his own studies, at Mosul, under 
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his father, a doctor whose life we shall give, and he then proceeded to Baghdad 
and studied jurisprudence in the Nizdmiya College under as-Sadid as-Salamasi 
( vol. II. p. 643); he acted also as under-tutor (mdid) in the same establishment 
when Sharaf ad-dln Yusuf lbn Bendar ad-Dimishki (1) was professor there. He 
learned Traditions at Baghdad from Abu Abd ar-Rahman Muhammad lbn Mu¬ 
hammad al-Kushmihani, at the time of that doctor’s visit, and he received 
other Traditions from Abu Hamid Muhammad lbn Abi ’r-Rabi al-Gharnati 
(a native of Granada in Spain). Having then returned to Mosul, he gave lessons 
in a number of the colleges there, and composed some works on the doctrines of 
his sect, such as the Muhit, etc. ( the comprehensive, being the combination of what 
is contained in the Muhaddab and the Wasit) (2); an explanation of al-Ghazzali’s 
(vol. II. page 621) Wajiz; a treatise on dialectics; an exposition of the Moslim 
faith, and a taalika (collection of notes ) on controverted points of doctrine. This 
last work he left unfinished. He fdled (at Mosul) the functions of preacher in 
the Muj&hidi Mosque, and those of professor in the Ndriya, Izziya, Zainiya, Na- 
fisiya and Al&iyia colleges. Having acquired great influence at the court of Nur 
ad-din Arslan Shah (vol. I. p. 174), sovereign of Mosul, he was occasionally em¬ 
ployed by that prince as envoy to the court of Baghdad and to that of al-Malik 
al-Aadil (brother of the sultan Saldh ad-din). In the year £96 (A. D. 1199-1200) 
he maintained a discussion before the khalif s council of state, to prove that an 
infidel could lawfully purchase a Moslim slave (3). On Thursday, the 4th 
of Ramadan, A. u. 592 (August, A. D. 1196), he was appointed kddi of 
at Mosul, but, on Wednesday, the 17th of the month of Safar, of the ensuing 
year, he was replaced by Abu ’1-Fadail Yahya as-Shahrozuri, surnamed Dia 
ad-dln, the same whom we have spoken of in the life of Kamal ad-din (vol. II. 
page 646). He became chief of the Shafite community at Mosul, and was noted 
for his profound piety and extreme self-mortification. He never put on new 
clothes till he had washed them (4), and he never took up a pen to write without 
washing his hand afterwards. Mild in disposition, he was an agreeable com¬ 
panion in private society, and enlivened it by his anecdotes and verses. Nur 
ad-din, the sovereign of Mosul, admitted him into the closest intimacy, and 
had always recourse to his opinion as a jurisconsult, and his counsel as a 
statesman. It was for this prince that lbn Mana drew up his exposition of 
the Moslim faith. He never relaxed his efforts till he induced Nur ad-din to 
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pass from the Hanifite sect to that of as-Shafi; and, in all the Atabek family, nu¬ 
merous as its members were, this prince was the only one who professed the Sha- 
fite doctrines. On tlie death of Nur ad-din, in the year 60T, he proceeded to 
Baghdad on a mission, the object of which was, to obtain the confirmation of al- 
Malik al-Kahir Masud, (as successor to his father ). We shall speak again of al- 
Kahir in the life of his grandfather Masud. Having succeeded in his mission, he 
returned with the pelisse of investiture and the diploma, and, from that time, he 
667 continued to be treated by al-Kahir with even greater favour than that prince’s 
father had ever shown him. He possessed the highest abilities, but was not for¬ 
tunate in his works, as they seem unworthy of his talent. He was born in a 
small house at the citadel of Arbela, A. H. 535 (A. D. 1140-1); this house he 
afterwards visited, when on one of his missions, and he then applied to it the well- 
known verse : 

(Behold) the country in which the amulets were first suspended round my neck (5), 
and the first land of which my body touched the soil. 

He died at Mosul on Thursday, the 19th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 608 
(November, A. D. 1211).—Al-Malik al-Moazzam Muzaffar ad-din, the sovereign 
of Arbela (vol. II. p. 535), used to relate that, after the death of Imad ad-dln (Ibn 
Mand ), he saw him iif a dream and asked him if he was not yet dead; to which 
he replied affirmatively, but added that he still continued respected (6). Ibn 
ad-Dubaithi (7) speaks of this doctor in his Zail, and Ibn al-Mustaufi (vol. II. 
p. 556) mentions him in the History of Arbela. We shall notice later his 
brother Kamal ad-din Musa. They came of a family which produced many men 
of talent.—His grandson Taj ad-din (the crown of religion ) Abu ’1-Kasim Abd ar- 
Rahman, the son of Rida ad-din Muhammad, the son of Imad ad-din Abu Hamid, 
is the author of a good abridgment of al-Ghazzali’s (vol. II. p. 621) Wajiz, 
entitled at-Tdjiz fi Ikhtisdr il- Wajiz (the inimitable, being an abridgment of the 
Wajiz). He composed also an abridgment of (Fakhr adrdin ar-Rdzi’s ) treatise on 
the fundamentals of jurisprudence,entitled al~MahslM, and another on Rukn ad-din 
at-Tawusi’s (vol. II. p. 201) system of controverted doctrines. He was born at 
Mosul, A.H. 598 (A.D. 1201-2); and was still there when the Tartars took it (8), 
but in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 670 (April, A. D. 1272), he proceeded to 
Baghdad, and died in that city about the month of the first Jumada, A. H. 671 
(Nov.-Dee. A. D. 1272). 
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(1) This sheet was already composed when I perceived that the following note could not apply to the person 
here named by Ibn Khallikin; but, as it contains information respecting a doctor of some reputation, it seemed 
to me worth preserving.—Yftsuf Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Bend&r was born at Damascus, A.H. 490 (A.D. 1096-7'. 
in which city his father had settled on quitting Markgha, his native place. When YOsuf had grown up, he 
went to Baghdad and studied jurisprudence under Asaad al-Mihani and became the tutor of that doctor’s 
class. Having displayed great acquirements as a teacher of the Shafite doctrines, he was raised to the presi¬ 
dency of the Shafite sect in Ir&k. He was an acute controvertist, and professed in the Nisdmiya and other 
colleges. A college was afterwards built for himself, and regular assemblies were held to hear him preach, 
but this practice he subsequently renounced, and applied himself to the learning and teaching of the Tradi¬ 
tions. He died in tlfc month of Shawwil, A. H. S63 (July-Aug. A. D. 1168) —{Tab. as-Shdf.) 

(2) The Muhaddab is a celebrated treatise on Shafite law by Abb Ishak as-Shirazi, and the Wasit is a 
work on the same subject by al-Ghazz&Ii. 

(3) Such is the law, but the practice is against it. 

(4) He did so lest they might have contracted some impurity, for this would have invalidated his prayers. 
See d’Ohsson’s Tab. Gin. de VEmp. Othom. tom.II. p. 7. 

(5) The amulets, like the Roman bulla, are worn by children till the age of puberty. 

(6) As this anecdote appears very insignificant in the translation, 1 suspect that in rendering the passage 


p£sf /1 the meaning of the last word may have escaped me. 

(7) The life of Ibn ad-Dubaithi will be found in the third volume of this work. 

(8) Mosul was taken by the Tartars, A. H. 660 (A. D. 1261), and nearly all the inhabitants were massacred. 


AL-JAJARMI. 

Abu H&mid Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Abi ’1-Fadl as-Sahli al-Jajarmi, sur- 
named Muin ad-din ( defender of the faith), was an eminent doctor of the Shafite 
sect, and displayed the highest abilities in various branches of science. He 
inhabited Naisapur and professed in that city. His treatise on jurisprudence, en¬ 
titled al-Kifdya (the sufficient), includes, notwithstanding its extreme concision, 
most of those questions which muftis are generally called on to resolve, and forms 
one volume; his Iddh, or elucidation of ( al-Ghazzdli’s) Wajiz, in two volumes, 
is a very good work. He is also the author of a well-known system of contro¬ 
versy (1) and of the celebrated Kawdid, or fundamental principles (of Shafite juris¬ 
prudence), which bear his name. Numerous pupils acquired great information 
under his tuition, and, after his death, many derived profit from the study of his 
works, especially the Kawdid, which became a standard class-book. This doctor 
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died at Naisapur on Friday morning, the 21st of Rajab,A.H.613(Nov. A.D.1216). 
—Jdjarmi means belonging to Jdjarm, a town lying between Naisapur and Jurjan, 
which has given birth to many learned men. When I was at Naisapur, in the 
year 612, I saw, on the 24th of the month of Zu 1-Hijja (April, A.D. 1216), 
(a number of notes in) his handwriting on the margin of a book, in which he 
explained Traditions inserted in (Abu Ishak as-Shir&zi’s) Muhaddab , and the 
obscure terms ( found therein). A number of jurisconsults had attended the 
lectures wherein he explained this work. 


(1) By system of controversy (Tartka fi 't-khildf) is meant a systematic defence of the opinions held by the 
sect of the author. 


RUKN AD-DIN AL-AMIDI. 

Abu Hamid Muhammad, the son of Muhammad, the son of Muhammad (some 
say, of Ahmad,) al-Amidi,surnamed Rukn ad-din ( pillar of the faith), was a doc- 
669 tor of the Hanifite sect and a native of Samarkand. He displayed the highest 
abilities in polemics, and particularly in that branch which is termed al-just (1): 
the first work specially devoted to this subject had him for its author, as all his 
predecessors had hitherto confounded it with the science of polemics. He 
commenced his studies under the shaikh Rida ad-din an-Naisapuri' (2), and 
was one of the four doctors styled Rukns, or pillars; for, amongst his fellow- 
students who attained eminence in that branch of science, were Rukn ad-din 
at-Tawusi (vol. II. page 201), Rukn ad-din Imam Zada (3), and a fourth, 
whose name I do not recollect (4). Al-Amidi composed a systematical treatise 
on polemics; it bears a high reputation, and is in the hands of every juriscon¬ 
sult; he wrote also a work entitled alrlrsh&d (the direction) (5), on which com¬ 
mentaries have been composed by a number of masters in that department of 
science, such as Shams ad-din Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn al-Khalil Ibn Saada 
Ibn Jaafar al-Khuwaiyi (6), a doctor of the sect of as-Shaf! and formerly k&di 
of Damascus, Auhad ad-din ad-Duni (7), kddi of Manbaj, Najm ad-din al-Me- 
rendi, Bedr ad-din al-Maraghi ( native of Mardgha ), and others. Al-Amidi 
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composed also a work entitled an-Nafdis (the precious ) (8), of which an abridg¬ 
ment was made by Shams ad-din al-Khuwaiyi, the doctor just mentioned, under 
the title of Ardis an-Nafdis (the brides from among the number of the precious(; 
besides this, he wrote some more fine treatises of a similar cast. Amongst 
the numerous pupils who studied with profit under his tuition, was the Hani- 
fite shaikh , Nizam ad-din Ahmad, the son of the shaikh Jamal ad-din Abu 
’1-Mujahid Mahmud Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd as-Saiyid Ibn Othman Ibn Nasr Ibn 
Abd al-Malik. This Nizam ad-din was a native of Bukhara, and composed 
a well known Tarika, or system of controversy. He bore the surname of an-Na- 
jiri (9), and was generally known by the appellation of al-Hasiri (10). (Al-Amidi) 
was distinguished for his noble character, profound humility, and agreeable man¬ 
ners. He died on the eve of Wednesday, the 9th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 
615 (September, A. D. 1218).—Shams ad-din al-Khuwaiyi died at Damascus 
on Saturday, the 7th of Shaaban, A. H. 637 (March, A. D. 1240), and was 
interred at the foot of Mount Kasiyun. His birth took place in the month of 
Shawwal, A. H. 583 (December, A. D. 1187).—Auhad ad-din died at Aleppo 
subsequently to the taking of the citadel by the Tartars; the citadel was taken 
twenty-nine days after the fall of the city, an event which occurred on the 10th 
of Safar, A.H. 658 (Jan. A.D. 1260), Auhad ad-din came into the world in the 
year 586 (A.D. 1190-1).— I do not know whence the relative adjective Amidi is 
derived, neither is it mentioned by as-Samani (in his Ansab; see p. 157 of this vol.). 
—Nizam ad-din al-Hasiri was slain by the Tartars at Naisapur, the first time they 
invaded those countries. This happened in the year 616 (A.D. 1219-20).—His 
father was a doctor of the highest reputation for learning. I met him, on dif¬ 
ferent occasions, at Damascus, where he professed in the Ntiriya college (11). He 
was born at Bukhara in the month of Rajab, A. H. 546 (Oct.-Nov. A.D. 1151), 
and he died at Damascus on the eve of Sunday, the 8th of Safar, A. H. 636 
(September, A. D. 1238). The next morning, he was buried outside the gate 
called Bab an-Nasr, in the cemetery of the s&fts. He used to say : “ My father 
“ was known by the surname of an-Najiri, but there is a quarter in Bukhara 
“ where mats (hastr) are made (12), and in that we resided (13).” 


(1) Al-Just is a Persian word, and signifies disquisition, research. Not knowing the precise nature of the 
science to which this term is applied, I am unable to render it by an English equivalent. 
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(2) Rida ad-dtn an-Nais4pftri was celebrated for his abilities as a doctor of the Hanifite sect, and wrote 
several works, two of which, the Makdrim al-Akhldk and the Tarlka fi. 'l-Khildf, are noticed by Hajji 
Khalifa. If it be taken into consideration that his pupils Rukn ad-dln at-Tawfisi {see page 201 of this’volume 
and Rukn ad-dln al-Amidi died, the former in A. H. 600, and the latter in A. H. 616, his own death may be 
placed with probability between A. H. SBO and A. H. 600. Another person of the same name, but known only 
as a Traditionist, died at Nais4pAr in A. H. 617. {See the third volume of this work.) The author of the 
Tabakdt al-Hanafiya, MS. fonds St. Germain, No. 132, has a notice on Rida ad-dtn an-Naisapftri {fol. 176), 
in which he gives some particulars respecting his doctrines and opinions, but forgets to inform us of his true 
name and the date of his death. 

(3) The imam, preacher, and mufti, Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr, generally known by the appellations of ImAm 
ZAda {sprang from an imdm), and surnamed Rukn ad-dtn, was a native of a village in the dependencies of 
Samarkand, called Jazgh ■ He studied controversy under RidA ad-dtn an-Naisaphri, and law under 

Burhan ad-dtn az-ZarnAji, the author of the well-known work entitled Tdlim al-Mutaallim. He acted as 
mufti at Bukhara, and bore a high reputation for virtue, abilities, piety, and eloquence. Besides filling the 
duties of a preacher, he gave lessons in Sufism. A work of his, the Shard tal-Isldm, is noticed by Hajji 
Khalifa; this author places his death in the year B73 (A. D. 1177-8).—(Hajji Khalifa. Tabakdt al-Hanafiya, 
fol. 194.) 

(4) The fourth Rukn ad-dtn was the imam al-Haraini {Tab. al-Han.) 

(3) This is a work on polemics and controversy. 

(6) Khuwaiyi means native of Khuwaii, a city in the province of AdarbaijAn. The date of this doctor's 
death will be found a little further on. 

(7) Ddni means belonging to Dima, a village near Nehawend. 

(8) This is a treatise on dialectics. 

(9) I am unable to discover the meaning of this surname. 

(10) This surname is explained lower down. 

(11) This college was founded by Mr ad-dtn MahmAd, for the teaching of the Traditions. 

(12) The printed text and the manuscripts have r-H ; I read^^as'!. 

(13) The conclusion to be drawn from this appears to be, that he was surnamed al-Hastri for that reason, 
and that the title of an-Ndjiri was one which the family did not acknowledge. 


IBN DAWUD AZ-ZAHIRI. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Dawud Ibn Ali Ibn Khalaf al-Ispahani (native of 
lspahdn ), surnamed az-Zahiri (1), was a jurisconsult, an accomplished scholar, 
a poet, and a man of wit. He used to hold discussions with Abu ’1-Abbas Ibn 
Suraij, as we have already stated (in vol. I. page 46). On the death of his 
G70 father (vol. I. p. 501), he went to take charge of his class, holding, as he did, 
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the same opinions; but the assembly thought him too young, and suborned 
a person to come forward and ask him the definition of drunkenness, and in 
what state a man should be, so as to be considered drunk. The reply which 
Abu Bakr made, was: “When his cares are dispelled, and he reveals the secret 
“ which he had kept hidden.” They all approved of his answer, and acknow¬ 
ledged the high rank he had attained in learning. In his early youth, he com¬ 
posed a work entitled az-Zuhara ( the planet Venus}, and containing a great quan¬ 
tity of curious anecdotes and novel information on literary subjects, with some 
charming pieces of verse. He was one day holding a discussion on the subject 
of ila (2), with Abu ’1-Abbas Ibn Suraij, in the presence of the vizir Ibn al-Jar- 
rah (vol. I. p. 25), and his adversary said to him “ When you first pronounced 
“ this verse of yours : He that looks often (at a female) shall sigh often, you dis- 
“ played more intelligence «han you do when you discourse about Ua." To 
this Abu Bakr replied: “ If I pronounced that verse, I can also pronounce 
“ these : 

I permit my eye to roam through the garden of beauty, but I hinder my soul from 
committing ought unlawful; and I take upon myself such a burden of love, as would 
break by its weight the solid rock itself. My eye interprets the sentiments of my heart, 
and, did I not adroitly recall my glances, they would speak aloud. I have seen that 
all are subject to love, but I see no lover woundless and unscathed. 

On hearing these lines, Ibn Juraij said : “In what point do you think to 
“ outdo me? If I pleased, I also could say : 

(The fair slave) {3) was still awake; her eyes shot wanton glances, and I passed the 
night in repelling from her the approach of balmy sleep; so highly did I prize her 
sweet discourse and her reproaches; whilst I turned frequent glances towards her 
cheeks. So passed the night; and when the rays of morn appeared, she retired, bear¬ 
ing off the seal of her master and the written deed by which he set her free. 

Here Abu Bakr exclaimed : “ Let the vizir bear these words in mind, so that 
“ the slave may produce (if necessary ) two creditable witnesses to the effect of 
“ her receiving the seal of her master! ” To this Ibn Suraij replied : “In that 
“ case I shall incur the same penalty as you have done when you said : I permit 
“ my eyes to rove through the gardens of beauty, but I hinder my soul from committing 
“ aught unlawful.’' Here the vizir laughed and said: “ You both possess wit 
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“ and finesse, and intelligence and learning.”—In a collection of various pieces, 
I found the following verses attributed to Ibn Dawud : 


Every man has a guest to rejoice him by his presence, but I have no other guests 
than sorrows and care. [She whom I love ) has eyes which shoot arrows into our hearts, 
and wound deeper than the redoubled stroke of the sword. My beloved asked me 
how I supported her absence? and I replied : “Was it possible to support it at all, 
“ that you now ask me howl did support it?” 

Abu Bakr Abd Allah Ibn Abi ’d-Dunya (4) relates as follows : “ I was present 
“ atone of Ibn Dawud’s assemblies, when a man went up to him and handed him 
“ a paper. Ibn Dawud took it and reflected over it for a long time, whilst his 
‘ ‘ pupils imagined that it was a question on a point of law to which an answer 
“ was requested. He then wrote some words or^the back of the paper, and 
“ returned it to the man whom we recognised to be the celebrated poet Ibn 
“ ar-Rumi (vol. II. p. 297). The paper contained these words : 

“ O son of Mwud 1 O doctor of Mk! give us your opinion on the eyes whose glances 
“ slay us. Can they be punished for the wounds which they inflict, or may they shed 
“ with impunity the heart’s blood of lovers ? 

“ Here was the answer : 

671 “ How can he give you an opinion who has been slain and prostrated by the darts 

“ of separation and desire ? The son of Mwud opineth that death produced by meet- 
“ ing thebeloved is less painful than death caused by separating from her.” 

Ibn Dawud was deeply learned in jurisprudence. He left a great number of 
works, such as the Kitdb al-Wasdl ila Mdrifa til-Usdl [the mode of acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of the fundamentals of jurisprudence ); the Kitdb al-Inzdr ( book of admonition ); 
the Kitdb al-Aazar (book of excuses ); the Kitdb al-Intisdr, etc. (defence [of the truth] 
against Muhammad Ibn Jarir and Abd Allah Ibn Shir shir and Isa Ibn Ibrahim ad- 
Darir ) (5), etc. He died on Monday, the 9th of Ramadan, A. H. 297 (May, A.D. 
910), at the age of forty-two years; some say, erroneously however, that his 
death took place in the year 296. The kddi Yusuf Ibn Yakub died on the 
same day. It is related that, when Ibn Suraij received intelligence of the death 
of Ibn Dawud, he threw away the leaves of the volume which he was then writing 
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out, and said: “ The man is dead who gave me the most powerful motives to 
u study, - for I desired to hold discussions with him and maintain them with 

“ ability ” 


(1) See vot. I. page 802, note (1). 

(2) In Moslim jurisprudence the term lla is employed to designate the oath made by a husband not to have 
intercourse with his wife. The fulfilment of this oath during four months effects a divorce. See d’Ohsson’s 
Tab. Gin. de VEmp. Othom., tom.V. p. 216. 

(3) I must observe that in this piece I have substituted the feminine pronouns for the masculine. 

(4) See vol. I. page 331, note (2). 

(8) For Muhammad Ibn Jarir, see page807 of this volume; for Ibn Shirshlr, see same vol. p. 87. 


ABU BAKR AT-TORTUSHI. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Walid Ibn Muhammad Ibn Khalaf Ibn Sulaiman 
Ibn Aiyub al-Kurashi al-Fihri (descended from Fihr , the progenitor of the Koraish 
family ) al-Andalusi at^ortushi ( native of Tortosa in Spain), and generally known 
by the surname of Ibn Abi Randaka, was a doctor of the Malikite sect, noted for 
self-mortification. He studied under Abu 1-Walid al-Baji {vol. I. p. 593), at 
Saragossa, and learned from him the solution of the objections {made to the 
doctrines of Mdlik ); he heard him also teach Traditions, and obtained from 
him a certificate authorising him to teach in his turn. He studied also, in his 
native place, the science of arithmetic and the art of calculating inheritance 
shares. In Seville he cultivated the belles lettres under Abu Muhammad Ibn 
Hazm (vol. II. p. 267). Having set out for the East in the year 476 (A. D. 
1083-4), he made the pilgrimage and visited Baghdad and Basra. He studied 
jurisprudence under Muhammad Ibn Ahmad as-Shashi, surnamed al-Mus- 
tazhiri (vol. II. p. 625), the Shafite doctor, and under Abu (’ l-Abbds ) Ahmad 
al-Jurjani (vol. I.'p. 272) (1). He resided for some time in Syria, and gave 
lessons in that country. His character was that of a learned imdm and devout 
ascetic, pious, humble, practising self-mortification, leading a life of poverty and 
content with little. He used to say : “ When two advantages are offered to you, 

81 


vot. II. 
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“ one of them worldly and the other spiritual; seize on the latter, and you will 
“ obtain them both.” He often recited the following lines : 

God possesses intelligent servants who have renounced the world through fear of 
temptation. When they considered it and discovered that it was not a fit abode for the 
living, they took it for an ocean and made of their good works a ship. 

Having gone to see al-Afdal Shahanshah (vol. 1. p. 612), he spread on the floor 
a cloak which he had brought with him, and having sat down, he addressed an 
exhortation to that emir which drew tears from his eyes. He then said : 

O thou whom it is a pious act to obey, and whose rights all are bound to acknow¬ 
ledge ! [Muhammad,) he for whose sake thou hast been exalted, is considered by that 
man as a liar. 

He here pointed to a Christian who was seated at al-Afdal’s side, and the emir 
immediately ordered the man away. Al-Afdal had confined at-Tortushi in the 
mosque of Shakik al-Mulk, near the observatory (2), and, as this doctor grew 
fatigued of staying there, he at length said to his servant: “ How long must we 
“ suffer with patience? go and collect for me some of the (food) left out for the 
“ use (of the poor).” The servant gathered him food, and#»e eat thereof for three 
days; then, towards the hour of evening prayer, he said to his attendant: “ I have 
672 “ hit him now! ” and, the very next morning, al-Afdal was assassinated whilst 
riding out. On the death of this emir, the government of the country devolved 
to al-Mamun al-Bataihi (vol. II. p. 427), and this vizir treated our shaikh with 
the utmost respect. It was for him that at-Tortushi composed his work called 
Siraj al-Huda (flambeau of guidance ), a very good treatise of its kind. He is also 
the author of the Sirdj al Muldk (flambeau for princes ), a Tarika, or system of 
controversy, and other treatises. I met with some poetry attributed to him, 
the following piece, for instance, which has been also inserted by the hdfiz Zaki 
ad-din Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri (vol. I. p. 89) in his biographical notice of at- 
Tortushi : 

When you wish to advance an affair for the success of which you are anxious, let 
your messenger be blind, deceitful, deaf and dumb—spare every other messenger, and 
employ that one which is called money. 

In the life of the philologer Abu ’l-Husain Ahmad Ibn Faris (vol. I. p. 101), 
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will he found two verses containing nearly the same expressions. “ I was one 
“ night sleeping in the Holy Temple { at Jerusalem says at-Tortushi, ‘‘when, 
“ towards the hour of midnight, I heard a melancholy voice recite these lines : 

‘ Can fear {of God ) and sleep exist together? how strange! beshrew thee for a heart; 
‘ thou art a liar! I swear by the might of God that, if thou wast true, no portion of 
‘ thee would ever yield to slumber. 

“ These words awoke all the sleepers, and brought tears into every eye.” 
At-Tortushi was born in or about the year 451 (A. D. 1059-60), and he died 
on the last third of the night preceding Saturday, the 26th of the first Jumada, 
A. H. 520 (June, A. D. 1126). Ibn Bashkuwal (vol. I. p. 491) says, in his 
Silat, that he died in the month of Shaaban of that year, at Alexandria ; the fu¬ 
neral prayer was said over him by his son Muhammad, and he was interred in 
the Wala cemetery, near the New Tower ( el-Burj el-Djadtd), and to the south 
of the Green Gate ( al-Bdb al-Akhdar ).— Tort&shi means belonging to Torthha 
(Tortosa ), a maritime city situated at the eastern extremity of the territory pos¬ 
sessed by the Moslims in Spain.— Randaka is a Frankish word; I asked a Frank 
the meaning of it, and he answered radd tadl (3).—We have already spoken of 
the Wala cemetery in the life of hdfiz as-Salaji (vol. 1. p. 88). 


(1) All the MSS. have omitted the word . I adopt it on the authority of al-Y4fi, who has copied 

the entire passage, in the notice given by him on at-Tortftshi in the Mirdt. See MSS. No. 644, year 520. 

2) For al-Makrlzi’s description of the observatory of Cairo, see Notices et Extraits, t. VII, p. 20. 

(3) The words Radd tadl mean render, come hither, and may be held as equivalent to the Spanish words 
renda-se aca, which Ibn Khallik&n and his Frank seem to have considered as the original whence Randaka, 
or Renclaqud according to the Moorish pronunciation, w as formed. 


ABU L-HUDAIL AL-ALLAF. 


Abu ’1-Hudail Muhammad Ibn Hudail Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Mak’hul al-Abdi, 
generally known by the surname of al-Allaf al-Mutakallim (the forage-man, the 
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scholastic theologian), and a mawla to the family of Abd Kais, was the chief doctor 
of the Basra Motazelites, one of their most learned men, and the author of dis¬ 
courses, conferences, and controversies on subjects connected with the Motaze- 
lite tenets. He was an able disputant, employing the strongest proofs and an 
abundance of demonstrations and decisive arguments. It is related that having 
met Salih Ibn Abd al-Kaddus in great grief for the loss of his son, he said to 
him : “I know not why you should grieve for him, since, according to you, man 
“ is like the corn growing in the field.” To this Salih replied: “ Abu ’1-Hudail! 
“ I grieve for his loss, for the sole reason that he had not yet read the Kitdb 
“ as-ShuMk (book of doubts)." — “ And what book is that, Salih ? ”— “ It is a 
“ work composed by me, and whoever reads it is led to doubt of every thing 
675 u that exists, so as to imagine that it exists not ; and to doubt of every thing that 
• “ does not exist, so as to imagine that it exists .”—“ Well,” said Abu ’1-IIudail, 
“ doubt of your son’s death, and do as if he was not dead, although he is so ; 
“ and doubt also about his reading of the Kitdb as-ShuMk, so that you may 
“ imagine he has read it, although he never did.” One of Abu ’1-Hudail’s 
works bears the title of Milds: Milas was a Magian who had embraced the Moslim 
faith after getting up a conference between Abu ’1-Hudail and some Dualists (1), 
in which the latter were reduced to silence by their adversary. A number of 
schoolmen were assembled in the presence of Yahya Ibn Khalid the Barmekide, 
and he asked them to describe the true nature of love : each of them said some¬ 
thing on the subject, and Abu Hudail, who was one of the company, spoke as 
follows: u O vizir! love seals up the eyes and the heart; its pasture-ground is 
“ the body, and its watering-place the liver (2); he who is possessed by it re- 
“ volves in his mind a crowd of fantastic thoughts; the enjoyment of his wishes 
“ is never free from alloy, and the accomplishment of his desires is never pure 
“ from trouble; contrarieties hasten to afflict him, whilst he himself drains the 
“ beverage of death, and quenches his thirst at the ponds of sorrow for the loss 
“ of the beloved : unless, indeed, that love come from an ardour of character 
“ and a vivacity of disposition which render the lover like a mettlesome steed, 
“ heedless of the voice of control and not to be reclaimed (3) by the check of 
“ reprimand.” Thirteen schoolmen were present at this sitting, and Abu ’1- 
Hudail was the third who spoke. To avoid lengthening this article, I suppress 
what the others said. I read in a collection of anecdotes, that ah Arab woman, 
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a native of the desert, described love in these terms: “It tries to be concealed 
“ from sight,and yet it is too great to be kept secret; it lies hidden (in the homin' 
“ as fire in the flint; if you strike it, it is given out, and if you let it alone, 
“ it remains unseen : if it be not a mode of madness, it is at least an essence 
“ extracted from magic.” Abu ’1-Hudail was born A. H. 13! (A. D. 748-9}, or, 
by other accounts, either in 134 or the following year; he died in the year 235 
(A. D. 849-50) at Sarra man raa. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (vol. I. p. 75) places 
his death in the year 226, and al-Masudi states, in his Murftj ad-Dahab (or mea¬ 
dows of gold), that he died in the year 227. Before his death, he lost the use 
of his sight, and his intellect grew disordered. He did not^ however, forget any 
of the fundamental principles of doctrine, but the weakness of his head put it 
out of his power to maintain a discussion or confute an adversary. 


(1) The Magians were called Dualists, because they'believed in the existence of two independent first causes, 
one producing good and the other evil. 

(2) See vol. I. page 116, note (5). 

(3) 1 read The whole passage is more or less corrupted in each of the manuscripts. 


ABU ALI AL-JUBBAI. 

Abu Ali Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Wahhab Ibn Salam Ibn Khalid Ibn Humran 
Ibn Abban, generally known by the appellation of al-Jubbai, was one of the 
doctors of the Motazelite sect, and an able master in the science of dogmatic 
theology. His ancestor Abban was a mawla to (the khalif) Othman Ibn Afian. 
Al-Jubbai acquired his knowledge of theology from Abu Yusuf Yakub Ibn Abd 
Allah as-Shahham al-Basri, who was at that time the head of the Motazelite sect 
at Basra. He left a number of celebrated discourses on the doctrines of the 
Motazelites. It was from him that the Shaikh as-Sunna (the sumite doctor) Abu 
’1-Hasan al-Ashari (vol. II. p. 227), learned dogmatic theology, and some of the 
learned have transmitted down to us the following account of a discussion which 
the pupil had with his master: he proposed to him the case of three brothers, 
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one of whom was a true believer, virtuous and pious; the second an infidel, a 
debauchee and a reprobate; and the third an infant: ihey all died, and al-Ashari 
wished to know what had become of them. To this al-Jubbai answered: “ The 
“ virtuous brother holds a high station in paradise; the infidel is in the depths 
“ of hell, and the child is among those who have obtained salvation.”—“Sup- 
“ pose now,” said al-Ashari, “ that the child should wish to ascend to the place 
“ occupied.by his virtuous brother, would he be allowed to do?”—“No,” 
replied al-Jubbai; “it would be said to him: ‘Thy brother arrived at this 
“ ‘ place through his numerous works of obedience towards God, and thou hast 
674 “ ‘ no such works tgset forward.’ ”—“ Suppose then,” said al-Ashari, “ that 
“ the child say : ‘That is not my fault; you did not let me live long enough, 
“ 1 neither did you give me the means of proving my obedience.’ ” — “ In that 
“case,” answered al-Jubbai, “the Almighty would say: ‘I knew that if F 
‘ ‘ ‘ allowed thee to live, thou wouldst have been disobedient, and incurred the se- 
“ ‘ vere punishment (of hell); I therefore acted for thy advantage.’ ”—“Well,” 
said al-Ashari, ‘ ‘ and suppose the infidel brother were here to say: ‘ 0 God of 
“ ‘ the universe! since you knew what awaited him, you must have known 
“ ‘ what awaited me ; why then did you act for his advantage and not for 
“ ‘ mine'?’” Al-Jubbai had not a word to offer in reply. This discussion 
proves that the Almighty elects some for mercy, and others for punishment; 
and that his acts are not the results of any motive whatsoever.—I have since 
lead, in Fakhr ad-din ar-Razi’s (vol. II. p. 652) commentary on the Koran, in 
the sdrat entitled al-Aandm (cattle), that, when al-Ashari ceased attending the 
conferences held by al-Jubbai and renounced his doctrines, he frequently con¬ 
tested his master’s opinions, and each conceived a profound aversion for the 
other. It afterwards happened, that, one day, when al-Jubbai was holding a 
conference as an exercise for his disciples, a great number of persons were 
assembled to hear it, and al-Ashari went there also and concealed himself in a 
place where al-Jubbai could not see him. He then said to a woman who was 
near him : “ I will give you a question to propose to this shaikh and prompted 
her to ask one question after another, till at length al-Jubbai was reduced* to 
silence; but he perceived that these questions could not have originated with 
the woman, and that they must have proceeded from al-Ashari.— I read in 
Ibn Haukal’s geographical work, entitled al-Mas&lik via ’l-Mamdlik ( routes and 
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realms ), in the chapter on Khuzestan, that Jubbd is the name of a city and an 
extensive district covered with date-trees, sugar-cane plantations, etc.; and that 
it produced Abu Ali al-Jubbai, the eminent shaikh , the chief of the Motazelites, 
and the first dogmatic theologian of the age.—Al-Jubbai was born A. H. 235 
(A. D. 849-50), and he died in the month of Shaaban, A. H. 303 (Feb.-Mareh, 
A. D. 916). We have already spoken of his son, Abu Hashim Abd as-Salam, 
and of the meaning of the word Jubbai (see page 133 of this volume ). 


THE KADI ABU BAKR AL-BAKILANI. 

The kddi Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn at-Taiyib Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jaafar 
Ibn al-Kasim, surnamed al-Bakilani and a native of Basra, was a celebrated 
dogmatic theologian. He professed the doctrines of the shaikh Abu ’1-Hasan 
al-Ashari (vol. II. p. 227), and, being a staunch partisan and supporter of his 
opinions, he obtained the presidency of the Asharite sect. He resided at Bagh¬ 
dad, and composed a great number of works on dogmatic theology and other 
subjects. In learning he stood without a rival, and obtained great renown by 
his talent as a successful investigator of truth, by the readiness of his replies, and 
the quantity of Traditions which he had collected. He was noted for his pro¬ 
lixity in discussion, and it happened one day that, whilst engaged in an argu¬ 
ment with Abu Said al-Haruni, during which he multiplied his illustrations and 
made a discourse of extreme diffuseness, he turned to the auditors and said : “I 
“ take you to witness that, if my adversary repeat what I have just uttered, 
“ without making any change in my words, I shall not require any further an- 
“ swer from him.” On this al-Haruni exclaimed: “ And I also take you to 
“ witness that if he himself repeat it, I shall admit the whole as true! ” The 
kddi Abu Bakr al-Bakilani died at Baghdad on Saturday evening, the 21st of Zu 
’l-Kaada, A.H. 403 (June, A. D. 1013), and was interred the next day. A 
contemporary poet composed the following elegy on his death : 
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Behold a mountain (of learning) borne off on the shoulders of men! Behold what bril- 
675 liant talents are now enclosing in the tomb! Behold the sword of Islamism, now sheath¬ 
ing in its scabbard ! Behold the pearl of Islamism, now restoring to its shell. 

His corpse was interred in his house, in the street of the Magians ( Darb al- 
Majus), and the funeral prayer was said over it by his son al-Hasan. It was 
afterwards removed to the cemetery at the Harb Gate. B&kildni is derived 
from bdkila (beans), and designates the seller of such vegetable food. Some 
pronounce the latter word bdkilld. This relative adjective is formed irregu¬ 
larly, the letter n being inserted ( before the formative final letter ). It is ana¬ 
logous in its form to the words Sandni (native of Sand) and Bahrdni (belong¬ 
ing to the tribe of Bahrd), which adjectives are employed as the relatives of 
Sand and Bahrd. Al-Hariri condemns this form in his Durra tal-Ghawdss , 
and says that bdkila, with a short final a, takes bdkili for its relative, and that 
bdkilld, with the long final, takes Bakilldwi or Bdkilldiyi. He adds that the 
relatives derived from Sand and Bahrd should not be considered as examples 
proper to sanction a rule, inasmuch as they are exceptional cases. The first 
form of this relative has not, however, been condemned by as-Samani (vol. II. 
p. \ 56). God best knows which is right. 


ABU L-HUSAIN AL-BASRI. 

Abu ’1-Husain Muhammad Ibn Ali at-Taiyib al-Basri (native of Basra) was a 
theologian ( mutakallim) of the Motazelite school and one of their most distin¬ 
guished doctors. His language was pure, his style highly elegant, and his 
information copious. He ranked as the first imdm of that age. A number of 
excellent works were composed by him on the fundamentals of jurisprudence, 
such as the Motamid (the well-supported), a voluminous treatise, from which 
Fakr ad-din ar-Razi (vol. II. p. 652) extracted the materials of his Kitdb al- 
Mahstil; the Tasaffuh al-Adilla (examination of proofs), in two volumes; the Ghurar 
al-Adilla (brilliant demonstrations), in one large volume; a commentary on the 
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OsM al-Khamsa (1); a work on the imamate, and others on dogmatic theology. 
His writings were studied by numbers with advantage and profit. He inhabited 
Baghdad, and died in that city on Tuesday, the 5th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 
436 (October, A. D. 1044), and was interred in the Shunizi Cemetery. The 
kddi Abu Abd Allah as-Saimari (1) said the funeral prayer over his corpse.— 
“ The word mutakallim (discounter, dogmatic theologian) is employed to designate 
u persons conversant with the science of kaldm ( discourse ), by which word is 
“ meant the dogmas of religion. It was called the science of discourse, because 
“ the first difference of opinion which arose in the ( Moslim ) religion sprung 
u from this question : the Word of Almighty God (the Koran) is it created or 
11 not ? People discoursed on this branch of science, and it therefore received 
u the name of the science of discourse (ilm al-kaldm); being specially designated 
“ by this term, although all the other sciences are propagated also by means 
“ of discourse (3).” Such are the words of as-Samani (vol. II. p. 156). 


(1) Hajji Khalifa is not very satisfactory in his note on this work; he merely says: Al-Osoul al-Khamsa, the 
five foundations on which Islamism was erected; composed by the shaikh Abd Muhammad al-BMiili, who died 
in the year .... and also by Jthe shaikh Jaafar Ibn Harb. On the 8rst of these was composed the commen¬ 
tary of Abd ’1-Husain Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Basri. 

2) As-Saimari was kddi of Karkh, the suburb of Baghdad. See vol. I. p. 646. 

(3) The word mutakallim is employed also in a more restricted sense, and then means scholastic theologian. 
Ibn KhallMo does not appear to make any distinction between dogmatic and scholastic theology. 


IBN FURAK. 

Al-Ustdd (the master ) Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Furak, a noted 
dogmatic theologian, philologer, grammarian, and preacher, was a native of 
Ispahan. He remained for some time in Irak, giving lessons, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to Rai, but, as the innovators in religion spread calumnies against him, 
he removed to Naisapur on the invitation of the people in that city. A col¬ 
lege and a house were then built for him, and, by the aid of the Almighty, he 
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revived numerous branches of science. The divine favour which attended his 
endeavours was there manifested in the progress of all those who studied juris¬ 
prudence under him. The number of his works on the fundamentals of juris¬ 
prudence, the dogmas of religion, and the style of the Koran, approached to 
nearly a hundred. He was subsequently invited to Ghazna, and he main¬ 
tained frequent controversies in that city. One of his sayings was: “The 
“ burden of a family is the result of lawful passion; what then must be the 
“ result of unlawful passion ?” He evinced great ardour in confuting the par¬ 
tisans of Abu Abd Allah Ibn Karram (1). Having left that place with the inten¬ 
tion of returning to Naisapur, he died of poison on the road. His corpse was 
borne to Naisapur and interred at al-Hira. The funeral chapel which covers 
his remains is a conspicuous object and much frequented by pilgrims: when the 
people are in want of rain, they offer up prayers at his tomb, and their request is 
676 always granted. He died A.H. 406 (A.D. 1015-6). Abu ’1-Kasim al-Kushairi, 
the author of the celebrated epistle ( vol . II. p. 152), states that he heard Abu 
Ali ad-Dakkak (2) relate as follows : “I went to visit Abu Bakr Ibn Furak when 
“ he was ill, and he shed tears on seeing me. On this, I said to him : ‘ The 
“ ‘ Almighty will cure you and restore you to health;’ and he replied : ‘You 
“ ‘ think that I stand in fear of death, but know that my fear proceeds from the 
“ ‘ thought of what cometh after death.’ ”— Al-Hira is the name of an exten¬ 
sive quarter in the city of Naisapur; it has produced some learned men, who 
bore the surname of al-Hiri. This place is liable to be confounded with the 
Hira which lies outside of Kufa.— Ghazna is a large city and lies just within 
the confines of India, where that country borders on Khorasan. 


(1) Ibn Karr&m taught anthropomorphism. 

(2) Some account of Abd Ali ad-Dakk&k is given in the life of Abd ’l-KAsim al-Kushairi. 
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ABU L-FATH AS-SHAHRASTANI. 

Abu l-Fath Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Kasim Abd al-Karim Ibn Abi Bakr Ahmad 
as-Shahrastani, a dogmatic theologian of the Asharite sect, was also distin¬ 
guished as an imdm and a doctor of the law. Having studied jurisprudence 
under Ahmad al-Khawafi (vol. I. p. 79), Abu Nasr al-Kushairi (vol. II. p. 154), 
and other masters, he displayed the highest abilities as a j urisconsult. In scho¬ 
lastic theology he had for master Abu ’1-Kasim al-Ansari, and he remained 
without an equal in that branch of science. His works are: the Nihdya tal- 
Ikddm [the limits of progress ), on scholastic theology; the Kitdb al-Milal wa 'n- 
Nihal (treatise on religions and sects), and the Talkhis al-Aksdm li-Mazdhib al-Andm 
succinct exposition of the (work called ) al-Aksam ( sections , for the use of persons 
of all denominations ). He knew by heart a great quantity of traditional in¬ 
formation, his conversation was most agreeable, and he used to address pious 
exhortations to his auditors. In the year 510 (A. D. 1116-7), he proceeded 
to Baghdad, and resided there three years, during which period a high de¬ 
gree of favour was manifested towards him by the public. He received Tra¬ 
ditions, at Naisapur, from Ali Ibn Ahmad al-Madini, and other teachers; 
and, of the Traditions which he himself delivered, some were taken down in 
writing by the hdfiz Abu Saad Abd al-Karim as-Samani (vol. II. page 156). 
This writer speaks of him in his Zail , or supplement. “ As-Shahrastani 
was born at Shahrastan, A. H. 467 (A.D. 1074-5);” so I find it written in 
my rough notes, but I do not know whence I took it: as-Samani says, in 
his Zail, that he asked as-Shahrastani concerning the year of his birth, and 
he replied : “In 479 (A. D. 1086-7).” He died at Shahrastan^ towards the 
end of the month of Shaaban, A. H. 548 (November, A. D. 1153); some place 
his death, but erroneously, in 549. Towards the commencement of the Nihdya 
tal-Ikddm, he has inserted the following lines ; 

I have roamed through all these monuments, and surveyed the various memorials 
[left by man) ; and I saw nought but wretches tearing their beards in despair, or gnash¬ 
ing their teeth with remorse. ' 
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He omits naming the author of these verses, but I have found them attri¬ 
buted to Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Baja, surnamed Ibn as-Saigh, a native of 
Spain, whose life will be found in this work. — Shahrastdn is a name borne by 
three cities ; the first in Khorasan, and situated between Naisapur and Khowa- 
rezm, on the edge of the sandy desert which forms the frontier of Khorasan, and 
extends to Khowarezm: this is the one generally known, and the same which 
produced Abu ’1-Fath Muhammad (the subject of this notice ) and many other 
learned men. It was built by Abd Allah Ibn Tahir (vol. II. p. 49), the emir of 
Khorasan, in the khalifate of al-Mamun. The second Shahrastan is the capital 
of the district of Sapur, in the province of Fars; so, at least, it is stated by Ibn 
al-Banna al-Bashshari (1). The third, called also Djai, lies on the bank of the 
river Zenderud, at a mile’s distance from al-Ydhddiya (the Jetvish quarter ), now 
677 the modern city of Ispahan ; a market is held there, and it contains the tomb 
of the imam ( khalif ) ar-Rashid, the son of al-Mustarshid. The name itself is a 
compound Persian word ; shahr signifying city, and istdn, country; it is there¬ 
fore equivalent to the city of the country. Such are the observations made by 
Yakut al-Hamawi, in his Mushtarik, to which we have added some remarks of 
our own. As-Shahrastani used to repeat the following saying, uttered by an- 
Nazzam al-Balkhi Ibrahim Ibn Saiyar (vol. I. p. 186), and authenticated by a 
chain of evidence through which he traced it up to that learned and celebrated 
scholar : “If discord could assume a visible form, the hearts of men would be 
“ appalled at its aspect and the very mountains would tremble : its burning 
“ heat would be less supportable than that given out by live coals of ghada 
“ wood (2); and if the people of hell were tormented with it, they would seek 
“ shelter in their former punishments, as in a place of repose.” He gave also 
as authentic the following passages, attributing them both to Ibn Duraid : 

I bade him farewell, but my soul withheld its adieus and departed with him. We 
separated, and my heart shrunk within me, but my tears gushed out. 

O you who bear away a heart love-broken and wretched! love is a torture, but the 
torture which I endure surpasses all. 

The preceding anecdotes are given by Abu Saad as-Samani, in his supplement 
to the history of Baghdad. Towards the end of the article, he says : “I was 
“ at Bukhara when I heard of his death.” 
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(1) Perhaps this name must be pronounced al-Bush&ri, in which case the person who bore it was a native of 
Alpuxaras, near Grenada. 

(2) See vol. II. page 453, note (19). 


MUHAMMAD LBN ISHAK. 

Abu Bakr, or, according to others, Abu Abd Allah, Muhammad Ibn Ishak 
Ibn Yasar Ibn Jabbar ( alias Saiyar) Ibn Kunan, the author of the work called 
alrMagh&zi wa ’s-Siar (the conquests and expeditions of the Moslim ), was a native of 
Medina and a mawla (client ) to the family of al-Muttalib ; his grandfather, Yasar, 
having been made prisoner by Khalid Ibn al-Walid at Ain at-Tamr, and delivered 
as a mawla (slave) to Kais, the son of Makhrama, the son of al-Muttalib, the 
son of Abd Manaf, member of the tribe of Koraish. Muhammad Ibn Ishak 
is held by the majority of the learned as a sure authority in the Traditions, 
and no one can be ignorant of the high character borne by his work, the 
Maghdzi. “ Whoever wishes to know the (history of the Moslim) conquests,” 
says Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri (vol. II. page 581), “let him take Ibn Ishak (for 
u guide);" and al-Bukhari himself cites him in his history. It is also related 
that as-Shafi said: “Whoever wishes to obtain a complete acquaintance with 
“the (Moslim) conquests, must borrow his information from Ibn Ishak.” 
Sofyan Ibn Oyaina (vol. I. page 578) declared that he never met any one 
who cast suspicions on Ibn Ishak’s recitals, and Shoba Ibn al-Hajjaj (vol. I. 
page 493) was heard to say: “Muhammad Ibn Ishak is the Commander of 
“ the faithful”—meaning that he held that rank as a traditionist. It is related, 
that, as az-Zuhri went to a village of which he was the proprietor, a number 
of the seekers of Traditions (1) were following him, on which he said : “ Whv do 
“ you keep away from the squinting boy?” or (by another account) : “I left the 
“ squinting boy with you;” meaning Ibn Ishak. As-Saji (2) mentions that az- 
Zuhri’s pupils had recourse to Muhammad Ibn Ishak, whenever they had doubts 
respecting the exactness of any of the Traditions delivered by their master; such 
was the confidence which they placed in his excellent memory. It is stated that 
Yahya Ibn Main (3), Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (vol. 1. p. 44), and Yahya Ibn Said al- 
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Rattan (4) considered Muhammad Ibn Ishak as a trustworthy authority, and 
quoted his Traditions in proof of their legal doctrines. Though al-Bukhari 
(vol. II. p. 594) did not quote from him (in his Sahib), he nevertheless held him 
for a trustworthy traditionist; and if Muslim Ibn al-Hajjaj cited only one of his 
Traditions, and that one relative to the stoning of adulterers, it was on account 
of the attack which Malik Ibn Anas had directed against him: Malik had 
678 been told that he said: “Bring here Malik’s Traditions; I am the doctor to 
“ cure their infirmities ; ” and this induced him to exclaim : “ And what 
“ is Ibn Ishak? He is one of the Dajjdls (antechrists), but we shall drive 
“ him out of the city ! ” alluding, perhaps, by these words, to ( the declaration 
of Muhammad) that the Dajjal shall not enter al-Medina ( the city). Muham¬ 
mad Ibn Ishak went to (the khalif) Abu Jaafar al-Mansur at Hira, and put the 
Maghdzi in writing for his use; from this it resulted that, the learned men of 
Ivufa had the advantage of hearing him read and explain that work. He gave 
(one or some) of his Traditions on the authority of Fatima, the daughter of al- 
Mundir Ibn az-Zubair, and the wife of Hisham Ibn Orwa Ibn az-Zubair; Hisham 
was informed of the circumstance and denied Ibn Ishak’s statement, saying : 
“ Did he then go and visit my wife ?” The khdtib Abu Bakr Ahmad (vol. I. 
p. 75) relates, in his History of Baghdad, that Muhammad Ibn Ishak saw Anas 
Ibn Malik (vol. II. p. 587) with a black turban on his head, and all the little 
boys running after him and exclaiming : “There is one of the blessed Prophet’s 
“ companions, who is not to die till he meets the Dajjal (5).” Muhammad Ibn 
Ishak died at Baghdad, A. H. 151 (A.D. 768); other accounts place his death in 
150 or 152, and Khalifa Ibn Khaiyat (vol. I. p. 492) says that his death took 
place in 153, according to one statement, or in 154, according to another. The 
date first given comes probably nearest the truth. He was buried in the ceme¬ 
tery at the Khaizuran Gate, on the east bank of the Tigris. This cemetery, the 
most ancient of those on that side of the river, is called also after al-Khaizuran, 
the mother of Harun ar-Rashid and al-Hadi, because she was buried there.— 
It was from Ibn Ishak’s works that Abd al-Malik Ibn Hisham (vol. II. p. 405) 
extracted the materials of his Sira tar-Ras&l (history of the Prophet), and every 
person who treated this subject has been obliged to take Ibn Ishak for autho¬ 
rity and guide.—We have spoken of Ain at-Tamr in the life of Abu ’1-Atahiya 
(vol. I. p. 202). 
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(1) The teeken of Traditions (talaba tal-Hadith)-, see Introduction to vol.I. p. ixii. 

(2) The hdfiz AbO Zakariya Yahya as-S^ji, a native of Basra, and one of al-Muzani’s disciples, died in that 
city, A.H. 307 (A.D. 919-20). He is the author of some works.— (Tabakat al-Fokahd.) 

(3) His life will be found in this work. 

(4) Abd Said Yahya Ibn Said al-Katt&n, an imdm and hdfiz of great reputation for veracity and piety, was a 
native of Basra. Ahmad Ibn Hanbal declared that he never saw his like, and Ibn Bender mentions that he 
frequented his society for twenty years, and thought him incapable of having ever offended God by an act of 
disobedience. “During twenty years,” says Ibn Main, “Yahya read the Koran through once every night, and 
“ for forty years he never missed the evening prayer at the mosque.” He gave Traditions on the authority of 
Jaafar as-Sadik, Malik, and Humaid at-Tawil; Ibn al-Madtni and others delivered Traditions on his autho¬ 
rity. He died in the month of Safar, A. H. 198 (Oct. A.D. 813).—(AI-Yafl’s Mirdt; ad-Dahabi’s Tab. al- 
Huffdz.) 

(8) See Sale’s Introduction to the Koran, section IV. 


AT-TIRMIDI THE TRADITIONIST. 

Abu Isa Muhammad Ibn Isa Ibn Sura Ibn Musa Ibn ad-Dahhak as-Salami (1) 
ad-Darir al-Biighi at-Tirmidi ( the blind, native of Bdgh, belonging to Tirmid ), a 
celebrated hdfiz, was one of those great masters in the science of the Tradi¬ 
tions whose authority was generally followed. His work entitled al-Jdmt wa 
'l-Ilal (collection of the Traditions, and motives of the Prophet's sayings ) is the pro¬ 
duction of a well-informed man, and its exactness is proverbial. He had 
been pupil to Abu Abd Allah Muhammad al-Bukhari (vol. II. p 594), and he 
received Traditions from some of those shaikhs to whom al-Bukhari was indebted 
for his own ; such were Kutaiba Ibn Said (2), Ali Ibn Hujr (3), Ibn Bashhar, 
and others. He died at Tirmid, on the eve of Monday, the 1 3th of Rajab, A.H. 
279 (October, A. D. 892). As-Samani (vol. II. p. 156) says that he died at the 
village of Bugh in 275; and he repeats this in his Ansdb, under the article Bdghi. 
—Bdgh is a village in the district of Tirmid, and at six parasangs from that city. 
—Of Tirmid and the different manners of pronouncing the name we have already 
spoken (vol. II. p. 602). 

(1) The patronymic if pronounced Salmi, means descended from a person called Salm; if pro¬ 

nounced Salami, it signifies belonging to the tribe of Salama, or native of Salamiya, and if pronounced 
Salami, it means belonging to the tribe of Sulaim. I have not discovered which is the proper pronunciation 
in the present case. 
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(2) The imdm and traditionist Abft ’r-RajJ Kutaiba Ibn Satd Ibn Hamtd, a mawla to the tribe of Thaklf, 
was a native of Ghal&n, a village near Balkh. He travelled to various countries for the purpose of learning 
Traditions, and he taught some of his own on the authority of Malik Ibn Anas. Ahmad Ibn Hanbal gave 
Traditions on his authority. Born A. H. 180 (A. D. 767-8); died A. H. 241 (A. D. 888-6). — (Nujdm.) 

(3) The imdm Abb T-Hasan Ali Ibn Hujr Ibn Aiyas Ibn Mukatil as-Saadi, a learned jurisconsult and mufti, 
a hdfiz of great reputation and a poet, was born A.H. 184 (A D. 771). He ranked as one of the first doctors 
in Khor&s&n. The Traditions which he had collected in various countries were taught by him at Marw, his 
native place. He.died A. H. 244 (A. D. 838-9).— (NujArri.) 


IBN MAJA. 

Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Yazid Ibn Maja al-Kazwini, a mawla to the 
tribe of Rabia ( ar-Rabai) and a celebrated hdfiz, is the author of the work on 
the Traditions entitled Kitdb as-Sunan (book of the suma). He ranked as a 
high authority in the Traditions, and was versed in all the sciences connected 
with them, and acquainted with every thing respecting them. He travelled to 
679 Irak, Basra, Kufa, Baghdad, Mekka, Syria, Egypt, and Rai, for the purpose 
of ^writing down the Traditions under the dictation of the masters who taught 
them in those countries. He is the author of a commentary on the Koran and a 
very fine historical work (1); as for his book on the Traditions, it is counted as 
one of the six Sahihs (authentic collections). His birth took place in the year 209 
(A. D. 824-5), and he died on Monday, the 22ud of Ramadan, A.H. 2T3 
(February, A. D. 887). On the following day he was interred, and his brother 
Abu Bakr said the funeral prayer over the corpse, and deposited it in the 
tomb with the assistance of Abd Allah, the third brother.— Rabai means be¬ 
longing to Rabia; a number of tribes bear this name, and I do not know which 
of them it was that counted Ibn Maja among its members.— Kazwini means 
belonging to Kazwin, a celebrated city in Persian Irak, which has produced many 
learned men. 


(1) According to Hajji Khalifa, this work is a history of Kazwin. 
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AL-HAKIM IBN AL-BAII AN-NAISAPURI. 

Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Hamduyah 
Ibn Noaim Ibn al-Hakam ad-Dabbi at-Tahmani (1), surnamed al-Hakim an-Naisa- 
puri (the magistrate of Naisdpdr), and known also by the appellation of the hdfiz 
Ibn al-Baii, was the most eminent traditionist of his time, and the author of 
some celebrated works of quite an original cast. This highly learned and accom¬ 
plished individual studied jurisprudence under Abu Sahl Muhammad Ibn Sulai- 
man as~Soluki (vol. II. p. 609), theShafite doctor; he then proceeded to Irak and 
read ( legal treatises ) under the tuition of the jurisconsult Abu Ali Ibn Abi Hu- 
raira (vol. I. p. 375), after which he travelled to various countries for the pur¬ 
pose of collecting Traditions, and devoted himself to that object with such per¬ 
severance, that he established his reputation on that basis. The number of 
persons from whose lips he learned them was immense; the alphabetical list 
of his masters consisting of nearly two thousand names; he even cited as his 
authorities for part of the information which he conveyed, some persons who 
survived him ; so great was the quantity of Traditions which he had acquired 
and the number of teachers from whom he received them. He composed up¬ 
wards of one thousand five hundred juz (2) on the sciences connected with the 
Traditions, such as the Two Sahihs ( as-Sahthdn ) (3); the Ilal (the motives of the 
Prophet’s sayings); the Amdli (4); the Fawdid as-Shuydkh ( instructive observations 
made by his masters ); the Amdli 'l-Ashiya ( evening dictations ); and the Tarajim 
as-Shuydkh (biographical notices of his masters ). The works for which the public 
were indebted to his own special researches are : the Mdrifa tal-Hadith (knowledge 
of the Traditions ); the Tartkh Ulamd Naisdp&r (history of the doctors of Naisdpdr); 
the Mudkhil ila Ilm is-Sahih (introduction to the knowledge of the Sahih); the Mus- 
tadrak ala’s Sahihain (strictures on the two Sahihs); a treatise on the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics of the two imdms (al-Bukhdri and Muslim), and another on the 
merits of the imam as-Shafi. He travelled twice to Hijaz and Irak, and, in his 
second journey, which he made in the year 360, he held discussions with the 
traditionists (hu/fdz), conferred with the shaikhs and wrote down under their 
dictation. He had also an argument with the hdfiz ad-Darakutni, and convinced 
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him. In the year 359 (A. D. 969-70), he held the kadiship of Naisapur under 
the Samanide government during the vizirship of Abu ’n-Nasr Muhammad 
Ibn Abd al-Jabbar al-Otbi, subsequently to which he was offered the kadi¬ 
ship of Jurjan, but refused it. This dynasty occasionally sent him on political 
missions to the court of the Buwaih ( Buide ) princes. He was born at Naisapur 
in the month of the first Rabi, A.H. 321 (March, A.D. 933), and he died in that 
city on Tuesday, the 3rd of Safar, A. H. 405 (August, A. D. 1014). (.464 Yala ) 
al-Khalili (vol. I. p. 53) says, in his Irshdd, that the Hdkim died A. H. 403, that 
he began to learn the Traditions in 330, and that he made dictations in Trans- 
oxiana in 355, and in Irak in 357 ; he adds, that ad-Darakutni attended his 
lessons with assiduity, and that Abu Bakr al-Kaffal as-Shashi, with other doctors 
of the same period, obtained some of their information from him.— He re¬ 
ceived the appellation of al-Hdkim (the magistrate), because he had filled the 
680 place of kadi. 


(1) At-Tahmdni signifies descended from Tahmdn. One of the Hikim’s ancestors must have borne this 
name. Ad-Dabbi signifies descended from the tribe of Dabba, or from a person named Dabba, or native of 
Dabba, a town in Hijaz. It may be added that three of the Arabian tribes bore the name of Dabba. 

(2) The word juz signifies volume, and section of a work. It probably means quire in this place. 

(3) Hajji Khalifa does not notice this work under the title given here; it may perhaps be a combination of 
the matter contained in the SaMhs of al-Bukhari and Muslim. 

(4) See vol. II. page 189. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page 48, line 29. For Osaibld read OsaibiA. 

P. 46, line 29. For al-KAfAr read KAfAr. 

P. 53, line 12. For AbA Tamlm read AbA TammAm. 

P. 72, 3 ab imo. For sovereigns read sovereign. 

P. 80, line 7. For on the excellence read on excellence. 

P. 86, note (1). It appears from the History of Mekka by al-Azraki, that ZA Tuwai ji) was situated 
in the neighbourhood of that capital. 

P. 98, 7 ab imo. For AbA ’1-SaddAt read AbA ’s-SaAddt. 

P. 108, line 20. For he retreated to Egypt read he passed into Egypt. 

P. 107, line 11. For thee read thou. 

P. 114, line 5. For al-KhallAl read Ibn al KhallAl. 

P. 117, note. For as-Sulami read as-Salami, and see, in page 204, another note on the same person. 

P. 137, line 8. For Hadji read Hajji. 

P. 143, last line. For was read who was. 

P. 163, 4 ab imo. For Bahrdm read BahrAni. 

P. 171. For al-Ferbari read al-Farabri. The life of this doctor will be found in the next volume. 

P. 190, line 10. For SharakhAn read SarakhAn. 

P. 193, 6 ab imo. The emir MOsak Ibn JakO was a maternal uncle of the sultan Salih ad-dtn, and accom¬ 
panied that prince in most of his campaigns. In the year 583 (A. D. 1189; he fell sick near Acre, and 
was ordered by his nephew to proceed to Damascus and get himself treated there. MOsak died soon 
after his arrival He was noted for his piety and beneficence —( NujAm■) 

P. 202, nofs (1). Add : See note (2), page 662. 

P. 206, line 7. For SinA read Sand. 

P. 210, 7 ab imo. For al-Musaiyab read Ibn al-Musaiyab ■ 

P. 221. Abh '1-Hasan al—Jurjhni bore a high reputation as a genealogist, and his work on that subject is 
frequently cited by Ibn Khaldhn. 

P. 239, line 4. For balmilk read bilmilk. 

P. 265, lines 1 and 8. For Wahlb read Wuhaib. 

P. 281, line 19. For they had read had. 

P. 301, 3 ab imo. For thy read your. 

P. 320, line 18, dele (2), and in line 24, for (3) read (2). 

P. 323, line 12. For Dumyat read Dumya. 

P. 339, note (11. For pearls read pearls. 

P. 341, line 12. For priase read praise. 

P. 343, line 24, For YatamirAna read t /AtamirAna. 

P. 382, line 3. For Osmdn read Osima. 



684. ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 

P. 368, line 3. For Zij read Zij. 

P. 356, line 22. For Hamid read Humaid. 

Ibid, line 16. For (8) read (4) and for (4) read (5). 

P. 367, line 8. For Zaij read Zij. 

P. 372, line 14. For ath-Thuraya read ath-Thuraiya. 

P. 374, line 6. For al-Maghaira read al-Mughaira. 

P. 376, line 8, For ath-Thakifi read ath-Thahafi. 

Ibid, note (8). For al-Jdrlri read al-Jartri. 

P. 378, line 13. For Darr read Zarr. 

P. 380, last line. For Hamid read Hdmid. 

P. 385, line 22. For as-Sirdj al-Munlr read is-Sirdj il-Munir. 

P. 396, line 3. For ahda read hada. 

P. 400, line IS. For 'l-Ald read Amr. 

P. 408, line 25. For (8) read (9). 

P 415, line 19. Suppress the parenthesis ( cousin (?)). 

P. 419, addition to note (6): The most celebrated of the kddi Iyad’s productions is a large volume on the 
character, habits, and history of Muhammad; the title is Kitdb as-Shafd fi Taarif Hukuk al-Mustafa. 
The Bibliothique du Roi possesses two or three copies of this work. 

P. 428, last line. For 1182 read 1182-3. 

P. 432, line 3. For talents, read talents, . 

P. 438, line 17. For Makhzoum read MakhzAm . 

P. 439, line 17. For reduntant read redundant. 

P. 448, line 19. For al-Ghaith read al-Ghidth. 

Ibid, line 33. For Ghiath read Ghidth. 

Correct the pagination of pages 454 and 458; it has been printed 554 and 555, by mistake. 

P. 464, line 14. For the read he. 

P. 467, note (1). For most read some. 

P. 489, line 16. For musannifa read musannafa. 

P. 490, line 1. For Abu 'l-Kasim read al-Kasi.m. 

P. 493, 5 ab imo. For Manddi read al-Manddi. 

P. 498, 4 ab imo. For was dwelling read dwelt. 

P. 527, line 11. For AdAd read Adud. 

P. 568. The note (3) does not apply to the text. 

P. 584, line 19. For Hdnlfa read Hanifa. 

P. 590, line 16. For various read many. 

P. 610. I believe that, for ad-Dubbi we should read ad-Dabbi. 

P. 623, antepenult. For Hdmid read Hdmid. 

P. 633, note (4). For me read thee. 

P. 649, note (3). The life of Ibn al-Habb4riya is given by Ibn KhallMn. 



INDEX TO THE SECOND VOLUME 


PART I.—PROPER NAMES. 


N. 8. The names preceded by an asterisk are those of persons or places particularly noticed in this volume. 
The letter n placed after the number of the page indicates that the name occurs in a note. In consulting this 
list, search for the name or surname by which the person was usually known, and neglect all prefixes, such 
as Abd, Ibn, etc. 


A. 

'al-AAdid, 72. 

"al-AAdil lbn as-SallAr, 350. 

Ibn Abi ’l-AAfiya, 72 n. 

AAisha, daughter of Talha, 200. 
AM, ’1-AAlya, 126. 

"al-AAmidi, Saif ad-dln, 235. 

’lbn al-AAmidi, the kddi, 329. 

'Ibn al-AAmidi, the poet, 330. 
’AAmir lbn Abd Allah al-Ashari, 2. 
A amir al-JurjAni, 105. 

’Aasim Ibn Abi ’n-Naihd, t. 

AAsim Ibn YOnus al-Ijli, 101. 

'AbO, AAsim al-AbbAdi, 619. 
AAtika, daughter of Yazld, 630. 
al-AbalAt, 374 n. 

J&n AbbAd, al-Motamid, 161. 

* al-AbbAdi, Abfl AAsim, 619. 

'Ibn al-AbbAr, Abd Abd Allah al- 
KudAi, 424 n. 

AbbAs, the vizir, 425. 
al-AbbAs, 211. 

’al-AbbAs lbn al-Ahnaf, 7. 

AbbAs lbn Abi’1-Fut0h, 351. 
al-AbbAs Ibn al-Hasan, 360. 

AbbAs Ibn OthmAn, 577. 

Abd Allah Ibn Ali al-AbbAsi, 105. 
"Abd Allah Ibn Amr lbn al-AAsi, 
208 n. 

Abd Allah Ibn Abi Ishak, 419. 

Abd Allah Ibn al-HArith, 207. 

Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Saad, 
300. 

"Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz, 41. 

Abd Allah Ibn Omar al-WarrAk, 
376. 

Abd Allah Ibn Otba, 76. 


"Abd Allah Ibn Abi Rabla, 373. 

Abd Allah lbn ShihAb, 582. 

*Abd Allah Ibn TAhir, 49. 

"Abd Allah Ibn YOsuf, the kddi and 
hdfiz, 147 n. 

’Abd Abd Allah, Muhammad Ibn 
IyAd, 419. 

Abd Abd Allah al-Ktlfi, 477. 

Abd al-Aztm al-Mundiri, 253. 

Abd al-Aziz Ibn Omar, 290. 

"Abd al-GhAni, the hdfiz, 169. 

'Ibn Abd al-Hakam, Abd Allah, 
14. 

'Ibn Abd al-Hakam, Abd ar-Rah- 
mAn, 14. 

'Ibn Abd al-Hakam, Muhammad, 
598. 

"Abd al-Hamtd the kdtib, 173. 

Abd al-JabbArlbn Abd ar-RahmAn, 
173. 

"Abd al-JabbAr al-MaAfiri, 72 n. 

Ibn Abd al-KaddOs, 465, 668. 

Abd al-Malik Ibn Adi, 608. 

'Abd al-Malik Ibn Omair, 117. 

"Abd al-MOmin al-KOmi, 182. 

*Abd ar-RahmAn lbn Abd al-Ha¬ 
kam, 14. 

"A60 Abd ar-RahmAn as-Sulami,l n. 

"Abd as-SalAm al-Lakhmi, 642. 

’Abd as-Samad Ibn Ali al-HAshimi, 
143. 

"Abd al-WahhAb al-MAliki, 165. 

Abd al-WahhAb as-SOfi, 288. 

Ibn Abd, JamAl ad-dln MahmOd, 
550. 

Ibn Abd, AbO Muhammad, 332. 

AbdOn, lbn Makhlad, 44. 

Ibn AbdOs, 301 n. 


'Ibn AbdOs, AbO Abd Allah Mu¬ 
hammad, 137 n. 

Ibn AbdOs, AbO HAmid, 628. 
‘Abtda as-SalmAni, 588 n. 
"Ablward, 480. 

*al-Ablwardi,AbOSahl Ahmad,91 n 
"Absi, 326. 

’Adud ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, 481 
"Adama, 583. 

"Adana, 411. 

al-AddAs, AbO T-Fath, 260. 
al-Adfuwi, AbOBakr, 244. 

'Ibn Adham, 13 n. 

"Adi Ibn Musafir, 197. 

Ibn Adi, 608. 

Ibn al-Adim, 649. 

"Afamiya, 261. 

Ibn al-Afdal ShAhanshAh, 180. 

'Ibn Aflah, 324. 

Afsa Ibn HAritha, 529. 

Ahmad lbn Faraj, 376. 

Ahmad Ibn HamdOn, 304 n. 

Ahmad Ibn al-MubArak, 632. 
"Ahmad Ibn MOsa, 422 n. 

Ahmad IbD Salama, 90. 

Ahmad Ibn YakOb, 360. 
al-Ahnaf, 9. 

'Ibn al-Ahnaf, 7. 
al-Ahtam, 3. 

"al-Ahwas Ibn Jaafar, 304 n. 
al-AhwAzi, AbO ’1-KAsim, 260. 
al-Ahzan lbn AOf, 10. 

"Aibek, Izz ad-dln, 430, 428. 
"AidAb, 115 n. 

"Aidaj, 260 n, 568 n. 

Aidmor, the sdfi, 336. 

"Aila, 427 n. 

"-150 AiyOb al-AnsAri, 84. 
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*al-Akawwak, 590. 

Ibn al-Akhdar, 72 n. 

'al-Akhfash al-Akbar, 244. 
’al-Akhfash al-Asghar, 244. 
al-Aklkiya, 299. 

Akr Babel, 532. 

Akr al-Humaidiya, 536. 

A bit ’1-A1A al-Maarri, 166, 286. 
‘Alam ad-dtn al-HamdAni, 281. 
*aI-Alawi al-Basri, 11 n. 

*Ali Ibn Abd Allah al-AbbAs, 216. 
*Ali Ibn Abd al-WAhid, 320. 

'Ali al-Askari, 214. 

Ali Ibn AsmA, 125. 

‘All al-BaghdAdi, 277. 

'Ali Ibn Hamza, 237. 

‘Ali Ibn Hilal, 282. 

'Ali al-lkhshidi, 524. 

Ali Ibn Isa IbnlMahan, 470, 505. 
*Ali Ibn Ismail. 227. 

Ali Ibn al-Khalil, 466. 

* Ali the Less, 209. 

Ibn Ali, Mansbr, 365. 

Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Balkhi, 504. 
Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Yahya , 
237 n. 

'Ali Ibn Munjib as-Sairafi,276 n. 
‘Ali Ibn MOsa, 212. 

'Ali Ibn Nasr, the kdtib, 168. 

'Ali ar-Rida, 212. 

Ali Ibn Raita, 293. 

*AIi as-Saadi, 680 n. 

Ali Ibn Abi TAlib, 220. 

’Ali Ibn Ybnus, 365. 

Ali Ibn Ybsuf Ibn Tashifln, 182. 
Abd Ali al-AntAki, 169. 

Abd Ali al-JubbAi, 669. 

Abd Ali ar-RAzi, 480. 

Ibn Alkama al-KinAni, 20. 

*al-AUAf, Muhammad Ibn Hudail, 
667. 

Alp ArslAn al-Khafaji, 440. 

Ibn AlwAn, 643. 

'Abd ’l-Amaithal, 55. 

Amid ad-Dawlat, the vizir, 319. 

Ibn al-Amid, 407. 

‘al-Amtdi, 661. 

Ibn AmmAr, JalAl al-Mulk, 343. 
Ama tar-Rahim, 170. 

*Amr Ibn al-HArith, 19 n. 

Amr Ibn I.uhAi, 529. 

*Amr Ibn Malik, 115 n. 

'Amr Ibn Masada, 410. 

*Amr Ibn Obaid, 393. 

Amr Ibn Omaiya, 45. 

*Amr Ibn OthmAn, 396. 

'Amr Ibn SinAn al-AhtAm, 4 n. 
'AiuJAmr Ibn al-AIa. 399 
'Abd Amr Ibn al-HAjib, 193. 

Abd Amr al-Makhzbmi, 397. 

‘Anas Ibn Malik, 587 n. 

Al-Anazi, Abb Mbsa, 18. 

’al-AnbAr, 13, 58, 96. 

'AnbAri, 58. 

'Ibn al-AnbAri, 95. 

'Ibn al-Anjab, 233. 

'al-AnmAti, Abb ’1-KAsim, 186. 


*al-AnsAri, Abb’I-KAsim, 666 n, 675. 
*al-Ansi, 89. 

'Anbjbr, 524, 603. 

‘AnushrewAn, the vizir, 493,490. 
‘A&u’l-Arab az-Zubairi, 275, 276. 
ArAba tal-Absi, 449. 

*al-ArghiyAni, Abb Nasr, 626. 
‘Arkala, 561 n. 

Asaad Ibn Shihab, 346. 

•Asaad Ibn FurAt, 132 n. 

Asaad Ibn Jahwar, 302. 

'Ibn Asaad al-Mausili, 36. 

Asad Ibn Razln, 477. 

Asad Ibn Saad, 16. 

Ifcn. Asad the kdtib, 283. 

'Ibn Asakir, Fakhr ad-din, the ju¬ 
risconsult, 92. 

'Ibn AsAkir, Abb '1-KAsim, the hd- 
fiz, 252. 

'Ibn AsAkir, Hibat Allah, 254. 

'Ibn Asakir, Abb Muhammad, 254. 
al-AsArdi, 457. 

Ibn al-Asbagh, 275. 

*al-Asbahi, 548. 
al-Asfar al-JurjAni, 105. 

*al Ashari, Abb ’1-Hasan, 227. 
‘al-AshAth Ibn Kais, 420 n. 

Ashnas at-Turki, 53. 

Ibn Astd, 116. 
al-Askar, 216. 

Ibn Askar, the sdfi, 306. 
*aI-Askari,aI-Hasan Ibn Abd Allah, 
440 n. 

*al-Askari, Abb’1-Hasan, 214. 
"al-Askari, Abb HilAI, 440 n. 

Ibn al-Askari. Abb Abd Allah, 165 
Aslam Ibn Sidra, 284. 

AsmA, daughter of Abb Bakr, 199. 
Asmi, daughter of Mukharriba, 374. 
‘al-AsmUi, 123. 

*Asna, 195. 

Asram Ibn Humaid, 51. 

'Ibn al-Ass5r, 279. 

'Ata Ibn Abi Rabah, 203. 

'Ibn al-Athlrlzz ad-din, the histo¬ 
rian, 288. 

‘Ibn al-Athlr, Majd ad-dtn, 551. 
al-Athram, Abb ’1-Abb5s, 565. 
‘al-Athram, Ali Ibn al-Mughaira, 
568 n. 

'al-Attabi, 468 n. 
al-AttSr, Abb Hafs, 364 n. 
‘al-AttSri, Abb Mansbr, 644. 

"al Audani, 615. 
al-Audi, 20. 

‘Abf Ibn Muhallim, 54 n. 

‘Ibn Abf az-Zuhri al-IskandarAni, 
197 n. 

Abfa, brother of Zb 'r-Rumma, 450. 
Ibn Abi TAujA, 403. 

Abn Ibn Muhammad, 9. 

*Ibn Abn, Abd Allah, 589 n. 
'al-AuzAi, 84. 

‘al-AwAsim, 303. 

Azar, the father of Abraham, 395 n. 
‘Aztzi, Abb 1-MaAli, 202. 
al-Azdi, Abb ’1-Mansbr, 619. 


Azin Ibn BundAd, 101. 
Ibn al-Azrak, 514 n. 
Azza, 529. 


B. 

BaarAn, 179 n. 

Ibn Babak the poet, 144. 

Babek al-Khurrami, 49. 
'al-Babbagha, 147. 

Babel, 568 n. 

Bada, 583., 

Ibn BAdAn, 504. 

BAdaraya, 166. 

'Ibn al-BAdtsh, 21 n. 

*BahA ad-dtn al-Asadi, 520. 
Bahdala, 1. 

*aI-BAhi!i, 518. 
al-BAhili, Abb ’I-HaSan, 655. 
al-BAhili, Abb Muhammad, 673 n. 
al-BaiyAdi, KhAlid Ibn KAsim, 207, 
534. 

al-BaidA, 397. 
al-Baidak An-Naslbi, 413. 
al-Baibaki, Abb ’1-Hasan, 323,629. 
al-Baihaki, Sharaf ad-din, 323. 

'Ibn al-Baii, 681. 

'Bairbt, 86. 

BaisAn, 116 n. 
al-BaisAni, 114. 

Bait FAr, 198. 

'Abd ’1-Baka al-Okbari, 65. 
'Bakharz, 324. 
a!-Bakbarzi, 323. 

‘al-BAkilAni, 671. 

*al-BAkir, 579. 

'BakkA. 452. 

Abd Bakr, his genealogy, 98. 

'Abd Bakr al-BAkilAni, 671. 
‘AbbBakrMuhammad al-FArisi,616. 
'Abd Bakr Ahmad al-FArisi, 021 n. 
Abd Bakr the Khalidite, 503. 

'Abd Bakr al-KaffAl as-ShAshi, 605. 
'Abd Bakr an-NaisApbri, 612. 

Abd Bakr at-Tbsi. 155. 

Ibn Abi Bakr al-Judami, 72. 
Bakusaya, 166. 

'al-Balad, 441, 542. 

'al-Balansi, 386. 

al-Balkbi Abb ’1-Hasan Ali, 504. 

Ibn Ballk, 377 n. 

'Ibn BanA, 414. 

Ibn al-BannA al-BashshAri, 676. 
BannA, Zain ad-dtn, 634. 

Ibn al-BanyAsi, 634. 
al-BaradAn, 245, 568 n. 
al-Baraja, 125. 

Abd ’1-BarakAt Ibn Zaid, 563. 
*al-Bara\vi, Abb Mansbr, 630. 
al-BarbahAri, 377 n. 

Ibn BarhAn, 380. 

'Ibn BAri, 70. 

*/6nal-Barki, 119 n. 

'al Barmak, 467 n. 
al-Barmaki, Abb ’1-Hasan, 409. 

Ibn al-Barr, 266. 
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'Ibn BarrajAn, 64?. 

Ibn BashshAr, 679. 

BashtAnikAn, 1??. 

'al-Basri, Abd ’l-Husain, 672. 

Ibn BassAm, the biographer, 304. 
'al-BassAmi, the poet, 301. 
al-BastAmi, Abd Omar, 619. 
‘al-Bataihi al-Mamdn, 427 n. 
"al-Balalyausi, 63. 

'BAtikln, 436, 437. 

Ibn al-Batti, 66. 
al-BawAzIji, 559. 

‘Ibn al-BawwAb, the kdtib, 282. 
BawwAn, 482. 
al-BayAdi, 207, 534. 

"al-Bazri, 381. 

'Ibn al-Bazri. 380. 

*al-BazzAz, Abd Omar, 1 n. 

Ibn al-BazzAz, Abd Bakr, 613. 
Ibn al-BazzAz, Abd Mansdr, 649. 
‘al-Bazzi, 21. 

Ibn BendSr, 679 n. 

'Ibn BendAr ad-Dimishki, 659 n. 
BikAa, 86 n. 

BilAl Ibn Abi Burda, 2. 

Bisetdn, 510 n. 

*Bishr Ibn Bakr, 15 n. 

"Bdgh, 679. 

"al-Bdghi, 679. 

'Ibn Bukair, 602 n. 

'al-BukhAri, 594. 

'Ibn Bulbul, the vizir, 612 n. 
BulIAra, 351. 

‘Abd Burda, 2. 

BOslr, 105, 175. 
al-Busrawi, 258. 
al-Busri, 632. 

*al-Busti, Abd’1-Fath Ali, 314. 
’al-Buwaida, 430. 


D. 

’ad-Dabbi (ad-Dubbi i, G10, 682 n. 
’ad-Dabdsi, Abd Zaid, 28. 
Dabdsiya, 28. 

"Daghfal Ibn Hanzala, the genealo¬ 
gist, 5(3, 514 n. 

Daghfal Ibn al-JarrAh, 483. 
ad-DabhAk Ibn Kais, 104. 

'Ibn ad-DahhAn, 562. 

Abd DahmAn, 516. 

'ad-Dailami, Abd Mansdr, 191. 
ad-Dair al-Aala, 338. 

Dair Said, 338. 

•ad-DakkAk, Abd Ali, 1 52, 155. 

Ibn ad-DAmaghAni, 232. 

DammOn, 2. 

DAr al-Kazz, 387. 

DAr OmAra, 208. 

*ad-DArakazzi, 387, 

*ad-DArakutni, 293. 

'ad-DAriki, Abd ’1-KAsim, 137. 
ad-DAriki al-Hasan lbn Muhammad, 
138. 

DAroin, 50. 

’ad-DArAni, Abd SulaimAn, 88. 


ad-DAri, 20. 

•DAriya, 89. 

Daurak, 507 n, 

*Ibn DAwdd az-ZAhiri, 663. 
ad-DAwddi, Abd’l-Hasan, 171. 
Denia, 273. 

D1A ad-dln Isa, 435. 

*D1A ad-dln al-HadbAni, 187. 

*D1A ad-dln al-Husaini, 36, 39. 

*D1A ad-dln Abd ’n-Najtb, 150. 

’DIA ad-din Omar ar-RAzi, 655. 

D1A ad-dln az-ShAhrozdni, 646, 658. 
'Ibn Abi Dlb (Zlb), 589. 

‘Ibn Dihya, the hdfiz, 384, 540. 
"D!k al-Jinn, 133. 

DilAs, 353. 

ad-Dln Ibn Mahra, 247. 

'Ibn DlnAr, MAlik, 549. 

Ibn. DlnAr al WAsiti, 255. 
‘ad-Dinawari, 23. 

Abd DirAr al-Ghanawi, 447. 

Dorak, 507 n. 

Duar Jaafar, 488-. 

’ad-Dubai, Ahmad Ibn Ishak,610n 
’ad-Dubbi ( adDabbi ), al-Mufaddal, 
611. 

’ad-Dubbi, Salama Ibn AAsim, 611. 
'ad-Dubbi, Abd ’t-Taiyib Ibn Sa¬ 
lama, 610. 

’Dujail, 296. 

DdlAb, 514 n. 

'Abd Dulaf al Ijli, 292, 502. 

Duma tal-Jandal, 594 n. 

*ad-D0ni, Auhad ad-dtn, 660, 661. 
‘Ibn Durustuya, 24. 
ad-Duwani, 195 n. 


E. 

Elias, 223 n. 


F. 

Abd ’1-FadaiI al-HamdAni, 339. 
*al-Fadl Ibn MarwAn, 476. 

'al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabl, 468. 

'al-Fadl lbn Sahl, 470, 472. 
’al-Fadl Ibn Yahya al-Barmaki, 459. 
Ibn FadiAn, Abd 1-KAsim, 237. 
'al-Fahmi, 545. 

al-FaiyAd, Abd Muhammad, 335. 
’al-FAiz al-Obaidi, 425. 

Fakhr ad-dtn Ibn Isa, 433. 

•Fakr ad-dln Ibn Mauddd, 432. 
’Fakhr ad-dln ar-RAzi, 652. 
‘al-Fali, Abd ’1-Hasan, 259. 

Ibn Fallta, 368. 

’Famiya, 261. 

'FannAkhosrd, 481. 
al-Farabri, 171. 

'Ibn al-Faradi, 68. 

‘Abd ’1-Faraj al-IspahAni, 249,314. 
al-Farawi, Abd'1-Fath, 154. 

Ibn FarghAn, 498. 

'Ibn ai-FArid Omar as-Sharaf, 388. 


FAridln, 100. 

■FAris, 616. 

al-FArisi (Fdti), Ali Ibn Muham¬ 
mad, 190. 

’al-FArisi, Abd Bakr Ahmad, 621 n. 
'al-FArisi, Abd Bakr Muhammad, 
616 

”al-FArisi, Abd al-GhAfir. 170. 
al-FArisi, Muhammad Ibn Ahmad. 

360. 

Ibn al-FarrA, 17. 

Farrukh ShAh, 457. 

'al-Farsi, 117. 

’al-FAshAni, 614. 

’al-Fasthi, 278. 

*al-Fath Ibn KhAkAn, 455. 

FAtik, 101. 

'FAtik al-Majndn, 453. 

FAtima, daughter of ad-DahhAk,170. 
FAtima, daughter of Mundir, 678. 
Ibn Abi Fatn, 503. 

Abd ’1-FedA, 392 n. 

Ibn FirAs, 299. 

'Ibn Firro, 499. 

•FityAn as-ShAghdri, 456. 
*al-FudaiI Ibn IyAd, 478. 

’FujAa, 522. 

‘al-Fundlni, 480. 

*Fura, 200. 

'Ibn Fdrak, 673. 

’al-FurAni, 89. 

‘Ibn FurAt, Asaad, 132 n. 

"Ibn al-FurAt, Abd ’1-AbbAs Ahmad, 

358. 

*Ibn al-FurAt, Abd ’1-Hasan Ali, 
355. 

'Ibn al-FurAt, Abd ’l-Fath al-Fadl, 

359. 

'Ibn al-FurAt, Abd ’I-KhattAb Jaa¬ 
far, 358. 

Furua, 201 n. 


G. 

al-GhAba, 220. 

Ghadlr Kumm, 308. 

GhABk, 17 

’GbailAn Ibn Okba, 447. 

’GhaiAth Ibn FAris Ibn Makki, 281 , 
al-GhalAli, 519 n. 

GhalAn, 680 n. 
al-Ghalani, 516. 

'Ibn Ghalbdn as-Sdri, 176. 

GhAlib, uncle of al-MAmdn, 473,475. 
Abd GbAlib, Muhammad, 140. 

Ibn GhAlib al-Jlli, 156. 

Abd GbAnim Ibn MtkAl, 81. 

‘Abd ’1-GhanAim as-Sulami al-FA- 
riki, 380, 381. 

Abd 1-GhanAim as-Sularni as-Sa- 
rdji, 32. 

'al-Gharld, 374 n. 
al-Ghark, 4 n. 

‘GharnAta, 419. 

Ghars an-Ntma as-SAbi, 3 . 
al-Ghaur, 543. 
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GhazAla, 210. 

*GhAzi, Abd ’1-Falh, 443. 

‘GhAzi Ibn Zinki, 440. 

'Ghazi Ibn MaudOd, 441. 

Ghazna, 674. 

‘al-GhazzAIi, AbO Hamid, 621 . 
‘GhiAth ad-din, son of Sal4h ad-din, 
443. 

aI-Ghud4ni, 516. 
al-Ghundar, 617. 
al-GhOri, Shih4b ad-din, 653. 
GhOta, 594 n. 

GuzOla, 424 n. 


H 

*al-Habb4l, 262 n. 

‘Ibn al-Habb4riya, 649 n, 684. 
'Habib ibn Muslim al-Fihri, 135, 
136. 

Habib Ibn RaghbAn, 135. 

"al-Hadi, 214. 

’al-Haditha, 35. 

'al-Hadithi, 35. 

’al-Hadrami, 18, 277. 
al-Hadrami, AbO ’l~K4sim Yahya, 94. 
"Hafada tat-TOsi, 644 
’al-H4flz al-Obaidi, 179. 
al Haitham Ibn Fir4s as-S4mi, 474. 
Ibn al-Haitbam, 19. 

“HaiyAt Ibn Shuraih, 17 n. 

'Ibn al-H4jib, 193. 

*H4jir, 437. 

'al-Hajiri al-Irbili, 434, 222. 

Ibn Hajjftj, AbO ’1-K4sim, 94. 
‘Abit ’1-Hakam al-Maghribi, 82. 
"al-Hakami, Ismail, 624. 

•a!-H4kim Ibn al-Baii, 681. 
‘al-HakkAri, 286. 

*al-Hakk4ri, Isa, 430. 

*al-Hakk4ri, Shaikh al-Isl4m, 286. 
'al-Hall4, 307. 

Ibn Hamd4n, al Husain, 360. 
’al-Hamd4ni, 379. 
al-Hamd4ni, Muhammad I bn Abd 
al-Malik, 90. 

ai-Hamd4ni, AbO ’1-IIusain Jaafar, 
298. 

"Ibn Hamdis as-Sakalli, 160. 

H4mid Ibn al-Abb4s, 356. 

'Aba H4mid al-Ghazzali, 621, 230. 
Aba Hamid Ibn YOnus, 189. 
'Hammad Ibn Salama, 127. 
'Hamm4d Ibn Zaid, 127. 

‘The two Hamm4ds, 127. 

Ibn HammAd,Muhammad Ibn MOsa, 
601. 

Ibn HummOya, 171. 

Ibn Hamza al-IspahAni, 104. 
‘al-Hanafi, 9. 

'Ibn al-IIanafiya, 574. 

H4ni Ibn Tauba, 261. 

'Hanlfa, 9. 

HantOs, 85. 

'al-Hanzali, 377 n. 

‘al-HarAmi, 493. 


'Bana Har4m, 493. 

*al-Harawi, 288. 

'al-Harawi, Ali, 286. 

*al-Harawi, AbO Saad, or AbO Said, 
619 n. 

*al-Harawi as-Saih, 286. 

'al-Hariri, 493. 

‘al-IIariri, al-KAsim, 490. 
al-Hariri, AbO ’I-KAsim Abd Allah, 
493, 494 n. 

al-Hariri AbO Muhammad Abd Al¬ 
lah, 72 n. 

al Hariri, D1A al-IslAm Obaid Allah, 
493. 

al-Hariri, Zain al IslAm AbO 1-Ab- 
bAs Muhammad, 494 n, 496 n. 
Ibn al Harlsh, 505. 

Aba ’I HArith an-Naufili, 300. 

Ibn al-Harith, 93. 

Ibn al HArithiya, 594. 

‘al-HarrAsi, 229. 

HarrAz, 349 n. 

'HArOn Ibn MOsa, 422 n. 
al HArOni, AbO Said, 671. 

HarOn 519 n. 

al-Hasan Ibn Ali, the ltddi, 248. 
Hasan Ibn Amr al-Himyari, 6. 
al-Hasan Ibn HarOn, 377 n. 
al-Hasan Ibn MAlik as-ShAmi, 126. 
Ab& ’l-Hasan Ibi Bakr al-Allaf,358. 
*Aba ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Mansur, 191 
'Aba ’l-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Ali 
al BaghdAdi, 168. 

HAshini Ibn Abd Allah al Kudai, 8. 
‘Aba HAshim al-JubbAi, 132. 

’Aba Hashim Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
al-Hanafiya, 593, 59i. 

Ibn Hashish al-Jlzi, 527. 

‘al Hasiri, 661. 
al-Haskafi, 500. 

Hassan Ibn Mufarraj al-Badawi, 
318. 

‘HassAn Ibn Muhammad, 610 n. 

Ibn HassAn, 536. 

Aba Hatirri ar-RAzi, 37G n. 
al Hatimi, Ahmad Ibn Muhammad, 
614. 

HattAn, 554. 

*Hauf, 243. 

‘ai-Haufi, AbO ’l-Hasan, 243. 

A int’1-Haul al-Himyari, 401. 

'Ibn Hazm az-ZAhiri, 267. 

Ibn Hazm, AbO Omar Ahmad, 270. 
Aba Hazra, 469. 

Hibat Allah Ibn MasOd, 353. 

‘Hilal Ibn al-AlA ar-Rakka, 489 n 
’al-Hilli as-Sharaf, 446. 

Hind, daughter of an-NomAn Ibn 
Bashir, 60. 

Ibn HinzAba, 359 

*al-Hira. near NaisApOr, 627, 674. 

Ibn al-Hirr, 207. 

Hisham Ibn SulaimAn al-MakhzO- 
mi, 21 9. 

‘/AnHishAm, 128. 

‘Hit, 13. 


Huaiya, Ibn Akbtab, 211. 

‘Hubaira Ibn MasrOh (Mushamraj), 
518 n. 

Hubaish Ibn Abd ar-RahmAn,l27n. 
Ibn HOd, 63 n. 

‘al-Hudali, 76. 

'Ibn Hudaij, Abd ar-RabmAn, 19 n. 
‘Ibn Hudaij, Moawia, 87 n. 

'Aba ’I-Hudail al-AHAf, 667. 

Ibn Hudail al-Andalusi, 500. 

*al HudAki, 111. 

*al-HudbAni, 187. 

‘al-Hujja, 181. 

*Ibn Hujr, Ali, 680 n. 

Aba Hukaima, 43. 

‘Humaid Ibn Abd al-Hamtd, 290, 
293 

al-Humaidi, AbO Abd Allah, 616. 
‘al Humaidi, AbO Bakr Abd Allah, 
573 n 

‘al Humaima, 114 n, 220. 
al-Husain Ibn Ali, his grave, 303. 
Husain Ibn Hafsa as-Saadi, 423. 
Husain Ibn Bakr al-KilAbi, 519. 
al-Husain Ibn NizAr al-Obaidi, 73. 
'Aba ’i-Husain al-Basri, 672. 
‘HusAm ad-din al-Irbili, 434. 
Hushaima al-KhammAra, 8. 
‘al-Husri, AbO 'l-Hasan, 273. 


I. 

Ibrahim the imAm, 103, 593. 
Ibrahim Ibn Jabala, 173. 

Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi, 212. 

Ibrahim al-Mausili. 8. 

Ibrahim Ibn MOsa al-Alawi, 474 . 
Idris Ibn Makil, 101. 

‘Iftikin at-Turki, 483. 

‘Ikrima, 207 

‘ImAd ad-Dawlat Ibn Bawaih, 332. 
ImAd ad din Ibn YOnus, 189. 
*ImAm DAr al-Hijra, 545. 

‘The imAm, al-Haramain, 120. 
‘Imam Zada, 662 n. 

“Imran Ibn Husain. 588 n, 
‘al-ImrAni, Saad Ibn Yahya, 30 n. 
InAl Ibn HassAn, 543 n. 

‘al-IrAki, AbO ’1-FadI, 201. 

Isa Ibn Jaafar, 299. 

Isa Ibn Makil, 101. 

‘Isa Ibn MaudOd, 432. 

Isa Ibn Ibrahim ad-Darir, 664. 

Isa Ibn Omar, 397. 

'Isa Ibn Omar ath-Thakafi, 419. 
‘Isa Ibn SinjAr, 434 
'Aba Ishak az-ZiAdi, 23 n. 
al IskAf, 123 n. 

‘Islrd, 168 n. 

Ismail Ibn Abd al-Hamld, 173. 

Aba Ismail ar-Rassi, 49. 
’al-IstirabAdi, Muhammad Ibn al- 
Hasan, 608. 

*al-IstirabAdi, Ali Ibn Abi Zaid , 

278. 

*IyAd Ibn IyAd, the kddi, 417, 684. 
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'Izz ad-dtn Aibek, 42$, 430. 
Izz ad-din MasOd, 442. 


J. 

’Jaafar Ibn Uanzala, 109 n. 

Jaafar Ibn Harb, 673 n. 

Jaafar Ibn Muhammad al-Alawi, 
185 n. 

Jaafar Ibn Sulaim&n al-AbbAsi, 55, 
547. 

Abd Jaafar the hdfiz, 123 n. 

'AbH Jaafar the sb.fi, 171, 172. 
'al-Jabal, 507. 

Jabala Ibn MAlik, 376. 

*Jab)r Ibn Abd Allah al~AnsAri, 
204 n. 

*aI-JAhiz, 405. 

AbA Jahl al-MakhzOmi, 374. 

*Ibn al-Jahm, 294. 

*Jai, 676. 

JaihAn, 601. 

JaiyAsh, 347. 

*al-Jajarmi, 659. 

Ibn Jaktna, 492. 

*al-JalAl, 40. 

JalOla, 6. 

JamAl ad din, the grammarian, 193. 
’JamAl ad-dtn, the hdjib, 202. 
JamAl ad-dln al-HakkAri, 187. 
JamAl ad din al-IspabAni, 440. 
’JamAl ad-dtn al-Kifti,the vizir, 490, 
491. 

al—JArni az-ZAfiri, 236. 
al-Janad, 349. 

Ibn Abi JarAda, 649. 

JarbAzakAn, 248. 

*Ibn Jarir, the historian, 597. 
al-Jartri, 376 n. 

JarjarAyA, 586. 

’al-JarjarAi, 341. 

"al-Jarmi, 127. 

Ibn al-JSrOd, Abb Muhammad, 376. 
*Ibn al-JassAs, 41, 42. 

JAsOs al-Fulk, 341 n. 

'Abd ’1-Jaud GhiAth, 282 n. 
'al-Jauhari, AbO Muhammad, 255 n, 
242. 

al-Jauz, 98. 

'Ibn al Jauzi, AbO ’1-Faraj, 96. 
'al-JawAd, 580. 

Ibn Jawhar, Abd al-Malik, 272. 
’Jazlma, 10. 

Maztra tibn Omar, 45, 289, 553 
*al-Jaz01i ( Juzdli} the grammarian, 
422, 71. 

al-JebbOl, 190 n. 

'JibAb at TurkomAn, 556. 

Jibril Ibn al-HAfiz, 425. 
*al-JihshtAri, 1 37 n. 

*Jtl, 172 n. 

Jll al-Ajam, 172 n. 

Jtl al-IrAk, 172 n. 

*al-Jtli, 172, 509. 

JtlAn, 172 n. 

'Ibn Jinni, 191. 


’JubbA, 671. 

‘al-JubbAi, Abb Ali, 669. 
*al-JubbAi, AbO HAshim, 132. 

Ibn JudAi al-KirmAni, 105. 
*al-JudAmi, 18. 

Ibn Abi JumA, 530. 

*Ibn Jumaiya, 564. 

'Ibn Juraij, 116. 

*al-JurjAni, the kAdi AbO '1-Hasan, 
221, 683. 

*al-Juwaini, AbO Muhammad, 27. 
*al-Juz01i, the grammarian, 422,71. 


K. 

*al-Kaabi, 25. 

’al-Kaaoabi, 19. 

’KAbis, 264. 

al-KAbisi, AbO 's-Sakr, 335. 

'Ibn al-KAbisi, 263. 

’KAbOs Ibn Wushmaguir, 507. 
al-KAdi 1-Akram, 491. 

*al-KAdi ’1-Ashraf BahA ad d!n,115. 
al-KAdi 1-Anjab, 235, 

*al-KAdi’1-Fadl, 111. 

’KAdi ’I-KhAfikain, 498. 

Kadtb al-Ban, 651 n. 

Ibn KAdish, 226. 
al-KadrA, 349 n. 

*al-KaffAl al-Marwazi, 26. 

*al-KaffAl as-ShAshi, 605. 

'KAfflr, 524. 

al-KAhir Billah, 359, 362. 

The kdim, 581. 

'KAimAz, 510. 

Kais Ibn AAsim, 3, 447. 

Kais Ibn Makhrama, 677. 

Kais Ibn Saad Ibn ObAda, 575. 

Kais Ibn Zuhair al-Absi, 115 n. 
'Ibn Kais ar KukaiyAt, 55. 

Kaisan, 577. 

Ibn KatsAn, 204. 
al-KaisAniya, 577. 

KaisOm, 53 n. 

KalAt Akr al-Humaidiya, 536. 

KalA tal-Jabal, 521 n. 

KalAt Kaukab, 115 n. 
al-KalA tas-ShahbA, 642 n. 
’KalabAd, 615. 

*al-KalabAdi, 615. 

’Kalkashanda, 545. 
al-KAmil Ibn as-Sear, 559. 
‘al-Kamrawi, 275. 

Ibn Karama, 300. 

KarAta, Shihab ad-dtn, 542. 
'al-Karawi, AbO ’1-Hasan Ali, 263. 
Ibn KarrAm, 674. 

The Kar.ifas, 2G1. 

*al KarAli, 260. 

'al-Karaj, 504, 507. 

Ibn KarAja, 428. 

Karak \Kerek), 115 n. 

’KarAkflsh, 520. 

Kushit, 374 n. 

’al-KAsim Ibn Isa (AbODuia/'), 292, 
502. 
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'al-KAsim Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Wahb, 
299, 300. 

"al-KAsim Ibn Muhammad,485,210. 
*al-KAsim Ibn SallAm, 486. 

Abd T-KAsim Hibat Allah, the vizir, 
248. 

*/5nal-KAsim al-Otakial-MAliki, 86. 
Kassh, 206. 

•KatAda Ibn DiAma, 513. 

Katan Ibn Mudrik al-KilAbi, 587. 
‘Katari Ibn al-FujAa, 522. 

Kathlr Ibn Yahya, 601. 

•Ibn Kathir, 20. 

’KattI al-GhawAshi, 320. 

'Ibn al-KattAa, 265. 

Ibn al-KattAn, Hibat Allah, 416. 

*Ibn al-KattAn, Yahya, 679 n. 

Ibn al-KattAni, 268. 
al-KAtfll, 410 n. 
al-KazarOni, 625. 

*al-Kazwtni, AbO Abd Allah, 680. 
al-Kazwini, AbO ’1-Khair, 331. 
al-KazzAz, 240. 

*al-Khadari, 621. 
al-KhafAji, Alp ArslAn, 440. 
’AI-KhafAji, Ibn SinAn, 179 n. 

Abd ’1-Khair al-WAsiti, 226, 

'Ibn KhairAa, 319. 

KhaizurAn, 140, 678. 

‘Ibn KhAkAn Obaid Allah, 24 n. 
‘Ibn KhakAn, al-Fath, 455. 

Khalaf Ibn MarwAn, 293. 

KbAlid Ibn Ahmad ad-Dohli, 596. 
‘KhAlid al-HaddA, 588 n. 

KhAlid Ibn al-KAsim, 207. 

The Khalidites, 263 n, 337. 

Ibn KhallikAn, 188, 189, 194, 279, 
289, 435, 436, 541, 557, 559, 560, 
600, 605. 

'Ibn al-Khall, 631. 

Ibn Khamts al-Mausili, 646. 

Kharka, 448. 

’al-Kharriiba, 431. 

Khartank, 596. - 

'Ibn KharOf, 276. 
al-KhashshAb, 94. 

'Ibn al-KhashshAb, 66, 72. 
al-Khataliya, 299. 

"al-Khatan, 608. 

*al-KhathAmi, 100. 

'Ibn al-Khatlb, ar-RAzi, 652. 
Khaula, 574. 
al-KhaulAni, 94. 

al-Khazraji, Muhammad Ibn Abd 
ar-RahmAn, 500. 

Ibn al-Kbiaratain, 209. 
al-Khidr, 223 n. 

"al-Khidri, 620. 

'al-KhilAi, 260. 

’al-Khiraki,377. 

*KhubOshAn, 645. 

'al-KbubOshAni, 74, 645. 
al-Khudri, 208 n. 

KhufttdakAn, 437. 

Ibn Khulaid, 55. 
al-Kbuldi, 283. 

Khushtorln, 187. 
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'al-Khuwaij'i, 660, 661. 

Ibn al-Khuwirezmi, 313. 
'Khuzia, 529. 

'Abd Khuzaima, 19 n. 

'al-K.ibti, 117. 

Ibn Kifjik, 433. 

*al—Kifti, 491. 

'Kilib Ibn Murra, 200 n. 

'Abd Kiliba al-Jirmi, 127. 

*Ktl, 172 n. 

'Kilin, 172 n. 
al-Kisii, 237, 397. 
al-Kiya al-IIarrishi, 229. 

'ICoss Ibn Saida, 25 n. 

'al-Kudii, 617. 

’al-Kudii, Abft Abd Allah, 616. 
’al-Kudaid, 486. 
al-Kulib, 3. 

'Ibn Kulaib al-Harrini, 173. 
’KOkubdri, 535. 

Kulthdm Ibn Iyid, 218. 

Kulthdm Ibn Omar, 468. 

’Kdmas (Kdmis), 53. 

*al-KOmi, 182. 
al-Kummi, 466. 

'Kunbul, 21. 

Kuraiya Jfbril, 437. 

Kurdn, 442. 

‘Kuraib, 125. 

Kushif, 105. 

'al-Kushairi, Abd n-Nasr, 154. 
’al-Kushairi, Abd ’1-Kisim, 152. 
al-Kushmihani, 657. 

'al-Kdsiya, 195. 

'Kutaiba Ibn Saad, 680 n, 376 n. 
'Kutaiba Ibn Muslim, 514. 

*Ibn Kutaiba, 22. 

Kutaila, 372. 

Kutb ad-din Maudud, 433. 
*Kuthaiyir, 529, 207, 296. 
Kutrubbul, 307 n. 


L. 

'Ibn al-Labb4n al-Faradi, 468 n. 
Ibn Labbina, 162 n. 

'Labia i Niebla), 271. 

Abd Laila, 84. 

'Ibn Abi Laila, Abd ar-Rahmin.84. 
'Ibn Abi Laila, Muhammad, 584 
'al-Laith Ibn Saad, 543. 

'al-Laithi, 409. 

'Ibn Lahia, 17. 

*L!na, 542. 

Luh4i, 529. 

Lukk, 350. 

Ibn Ldld al-Jarrihi, 340. 
al-Ldldi, 422 n. 


M. 

Ibn Maad4n al-Yahsubi, 18. 
al-Ma4fir, 599. 

'al-Ma4firi, Abd Muhammad, 128. 
*al-Maifiri, Abd T4Iib, 162. 


Maarra tan-Nom4n, 303. 

Abd ’1-Ma41a Sharaf aI-Hamd4ni, 
339. 

*M4bad, 374 n. 

'Madhij, 371. 

al-Madhiji, Muhammad Ibn al-Ha- 
san, 268. 

*aI-Madlni, Ali Ibn Abd Allah, 242. 
al-Madini, Ali Ibn Ahmad, 675. 
al-Madini, Abd S4dik, 77. 

Ibn al-Madini, 679 n. 
al-Mah4mili, Muhammad Ibn Ah¬ 
mad. 613. 

'Abd ’1-Mah4sin as-Sdri, 176. 
Mahbdb Ibn al-Hasan, 376. 

'The Mahdi, Obaid Allah, 77. 

'The Mahdi, Muhammad, 581. 
"al-Mahdiya, 78. 

Mahldz Ibn Abi Tauba, 570. 
Mahmdd Ibn Salih, 543. 

Mahmdd Ibn Wahb, 424. 
al-Mahjam, 346. 
al-Maidani, Abd i-Fath, 385. 

'Abd ’1 Maimdn al Mub4rak, 554. 
'Mais4n, 587. 

Maiya, 447. 

’Ibn Mija al-Kazwini, 680. 

*Majd al Arab al-A4miri, 32 n. 
al-Majd al-Jili, 653. 

*Majd ad-din Abd Hafs Omar, 431. 
"Ibn al-M4jishdn, 118. 

*al-Makdisi, Abd ’1 Hasan, 233. 
Makhw4n, 100. 

Maks, 341. 

'Ibn M4kdla, 248. 

'Malaga, 100. 

”M8Iik Ibn Anas, 545. 

*M41ik Ibn Dinir, 549. 

M4Iik Ibn Said, 366. 

M41ik Ibn Tauk, 168. 
al-Malik al-A4dil, 196. 

‘al-Malik al-Afdal, 353. 

'al-Malik al-Aziz, Ghiith ad-din, 

445, 

■al-Malik al-Aziz, Imid ad din, 
195. 

al-Malik al-Aziz, son of al Malik 
az-Zihir, 444. 

*al-Malik al-Mansdr, Nisir ad-din, 
195, 392. 

al-Malik al-Mansdr, son of al-Malik 
al-Aziz, 354. 

al-Malik al-Mansdr, lord of Emessa, 

446. 

'al-Malik al-Muazzam Muzaffir ad¬ 
din, 535. 

'al-Malik al-Muazzam Sharaf ad¬ 
din, 428. 

al-Malik al-Mukarram, 348. 
'al-Malik an-Nisir Salih ad-din, 
prince of Aleppo, 445. 

'al-Malik an-Nasir Salih ad-din 
Diwdd, prince of Damascus, 430. 
'al-Malik as-Silih, son of al-Malik 
az Zihir, 444, 446. 
al-Malik as-Silih Najm ad-din, son 
of al-Malik al-Kimil, 428. 


*al-MaIik az-Zihir Ghiith ad-dtn, 

443. 

al-Malik az-Zihir, son of the sultan 
Salih ad-din, 287. 

’Abd Saad al-Malini, 262 n. 

‘Mimar Ibn Abd al-Wihid, 147 n. 
'al-Mimdn al-Batiihi, 427 n. 

Ibn al-Mimdn, Abd T-Fadl, 255. 
'al-Mimdni, Hirdn Ibn al-Abbis, 
334 n. 

al-Mimdniya, 364 n. 

'Ibn Mani Imid ad-dtn, 656. 
Manizil al-Izz, 392 n. 

Ibn Manda, 580. 

'Ibn al-Mandii, 491, 49-3. 

'Ibn al-Manni, 236, 237. 

'Mansdr Ibn Ammir, 545. 
al-Mansdr, Abd Aimir, 270. 

Mansdr Ibn Abd al-Mdmin al-Fi- 
risi, 385. 

al-Mansdr, the khalif, 106. 
'al-Mansdr al-Baghdidi, 149. 

'Ibn Abi Mansdr al-Mimdni, 366 n. 
Manta Lishim, 270, 271. 
al-Marighi, Badr ad-din, 660. 
*al-Marini, 187. 

"al-Miridini, Abd Ali, 364 n. 

Marj as-Suffar, 392 n. 

'Marrin, 395. 

Marwin Ibn Muhammad al-Jaadi, 
105, 174. 

'al-Marwazi, Abd Zaid, 613. 

Abd Maryam al-Bijili, 104. 

'Ibn al-Marzubin, the jurisconsult, 

224. 

Ibn al-Marzubin, the hdjib, 304 n. 
'Ibn Masada, 410. 

Ibn Masil, 350. 

Masir, or Mashir, 349 u. 

'Misarjis, 607. 

*al-Misarjisi, Abd ’1-Hasan, 607. 
al-Misarjisi, al-Muwammal, 607. 
'Ibn Misarkhas, 476. 

'Mash’had Ali, 484. 

Mash’had al-Harawi, 355. 

'al Mashin, 493. 

Masdd Ibn Mdtn ad-din, 536. 
Masdd, brother of Zd ’r-Rumma, 
450. 

'al-Masddi. Abd Abd Allah, 618. 
'al-Masddi, Abd ’1-Hasan, 618 n. 
al-Masddi, Muhammad Ibn Wahb, 
487. 

Ibn Masdm, 351. 

Matariya, 433. 

Matira, 44. 

'al-Mattawi, 247. 

’al-Mawardi, 224. 

/inMiza, Burhin ad-dln, 644. 
Mizamain, 176. 

'al Mazrafi, 36 n. 

Ibn Mazyad, 580. 

Menutcheher, 509. 

Merdawaij, 508. 
al-Merendi, Najm ad-dtn, 660. 
al-Meriya ( Almeria ), date of its 
capture, 70. 
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MertAn, 36$. 

Ibn Mihrayezd, 5$0. 

AM 'I Mikhassh, 211. 

Milas, 668. 

Mina, 417 n. 
al-Minkari, 3. 

Miskln ad-DArimi, 7 n, 566. 
*al-Moatdi, 494. 

Moawia Ibn Bakr al-Olaimi, 398. 
’al-Moghaira Ibn Sbftba, 485 n. 
Almoravites, 185 n. 

'Ibn al-Motazz, 41. 360. 

Ibn al-Muaddal, Yahya. 118. 
Muazzamiya college, 429. 
’al-MubArak, Majd ad-din, 551. 
"al-MubArak Ibn Kamil, 554. 
'al-MubArak Ibn al-Mubarak, 331 n. 
"al-MubArak Ibn Munkid, 554. 

'Ibn al-MubArak. Abd Allah, 12. 

’Ibn al-Mubarak, Abd ’1-Hasan Ali, 
561. 

Ibn Mudrik al-Kilbbi, 587. 
'al-Mufaddal ad-Dabbi, 611. 

Ibn Mufarraj al-Badawi, 340. 

'Ibn Mughallis al-Andalusi, 142. 

*Ibn Muhais, 422 n. 

‘Muhl ad-dtn Ibn az-Zaki, 633. 

Ibn MuhAjir, 643. 

Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah al-Ala- 
wi, 109 n. 

’Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah al-Basri, 
468. 

Muhammad Ibn Abd al J16min,184. 
'Muhammad Ibn Abd" 1-WahhAb, 
610 n. 

Muhammad Ibn Ahmad IbnHAmid, 

353. 

Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Basri, 672. 
'Muhammad Ibn Ali al-HAshimi, 
592. 143. 

'Muhammad Ibn Asaad at-Tftsi,644. 
Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr, 209. 
'Muhammad al-BAkir, 579. 
Muhammad Ibn DAwftd, 361. 
‘Muhammad Ibn al Hasan,590,237 
Add Muhammad al Hasan IbnWahb, 
300. 

Muhammad Ibn IIAzim, 43. 
'Muhammad al-Hujja, 581. 
'Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim, 410 n. 
‘Muhammad Ibn Jaafar al-BaghdAdi, 
617. 

'Muhammad al-JawAd, 580. 

Abd Muhammad. Khatlb Sftsa, 264. 
'Muhammad Ibnal-Munkadir,l 19 n. 
'Muhammad Ibn Nasr al-BassAmi, 
302. 

Muhammad Ibn TAhir, 473. 
Muhammad Ibn Wahb, 489 n. 
'Muhammad Ibn al-Walld at-Tortft- 
shi, 665. 

'Muhammad Ibn Yahya, 628. 
'Muhammad Ibn Yflsuf Ibn YAkftb, 
88 n. 

Muhammad Ibn az-ZaiyAt, 38. 

‘Abd '1-Muhassin Ibn Ali Ibn al- 
FurAt, 354, 358. 


’MujAhid ad-dtn KAimAz, 510. 
'Mujalli Ibn Jumaiya, 564. 

Ibn Mukallad, 300. 

*al-MukannA al-KhorAsAni, 205. 
al-MukhtAr Ibn Obaid, 577. 
al-Muklarih, 630. 
al Mulaththamftn, 185 n. 

Ibn al Munajjim, 309 n. 

'Ibn al-Munajjim an-Nadlm, 312. 

*Ibn al-Munajjim, the poet, 313. 
‘Ibn al-Mundir an-Naisapftri, 612. 
Ibn Munir, 82. 

Mftnis the eunuch, 361. 
'al-Munkadiri, 119. 

'Ibn Munkid al-KinAni, Ali, 342. 
Ibn al-Muntakhab, 504. 

'al Muntazar, 581. 
al-Muntasir Billah, 73. 

‘Munya Harb, 603. 

MurAmir Ibn Marwa, 284. 

Ibn al-Murakhkham, 82. 

'Murcia. 273. 

'Al-Murtada, Ibn as-Shahrozftri, 29. 
Murtada ad-Dawlat al-Jarrahi, 340. 
'al-Murtadi, the sharlf, 256. 

'Mftsa Ibn HArftn, the hdfiz, 242 n. 
Mftsa an-Nasrani, 181. 

'AbdMOsa Isa al-Juzftli, 422. 

Ibn Abi Mftsa al-HAshimi, 362. 
MusAb Ibn az-Zubair, 199. 
al-MusAbi, Muhammad Ibn Ishak, 
312. 

*Ibn MusAfir alHakkftri, 197. 

'Ibn al-Musaiyab, 210. 

'Ibn al-Musalaya, 415. 

'Musalla tan-NajjAr, 617. 

Mfisak, Izz ad-din, 683, 193. 
Muslim Ibn Amr, 516. 

'Muslim Ibn KhAlid, 574 n. 

'Muslim Ibn Kutaiba, 109 n. 

Muslim ibn al-Walld al-AnsAri, 54 n. 
Muslim Ibn Ziftd Ibn Abih, 53. 
'Abd Muslim al-KhorAsAni, 100. 
al-Mustaln Ibn Ilftd, 63 n. 

'Ibn al-Mustaufi al-Irbili, 556 
"al-Mustazhiri, 625. 

Mushamraj, 530 n. 
al-Mutahhar Ibn SalAm, 491. 
al-Mutanabbi, 308, 481, 525, 554. 
Abd ’l-Mutarrif. 51G. 

Abd ’I-Mulhanna, 360. 

Mull Ibn IyAs, 518. 

*al-MutawaIli, 90, 165. 
al-Mutauwi, Abft Hafs Omar, 186. 
'Muzaffar ad-dln Ibn Zain ad-dtn, 
535. 

'Muzaffar Ibn Abd Allah al-Misri, 
631. 

al-Muzani, Abft Muhammad, 226. 
MuzdakhAn, 655. 


N. 


Naaf, 583. 

'Abd Naama, 522. 
an-NaamAn, 627 n. 


'Ibn an-Nabth, 61 n. 
an-Nadr Ibn al-HArith, 372. 

NAfi Ibn Alkama, 374 n. 

NAfl Ibn Abi Noaim, 546. 

Ibn an-Naflsal Irbili, 561. 
an-Nafri, 500. 
an-Nafti, 72 n. 

NahAr Ibn Tausla, 515. 

Ibn an-Nahhfts, Abft Muhammad, 
260. 

'an Naisapftri, Abft Abd Allah, 681. 
Najab, 345. 

Najd, 322 n. 

'Abd ’n-Najlb as-Suhrawardi, 150. 
an-NAjim, Abft OthmAn, 299. 
*an-NAjiri, 661. 

'an NajjAr, 617. 

'Ibn Abi ’n-Najftd, 1. 
an-NAkis, 209. 

'Ibn Nakiya, 64. 
an-N'akkftsh, 240. 
an-Naranj, mosque of, 446. 
an-Nasawi, al-Husain Ibn Muham¬ 
mad, 565. 

NAsir ad-din Abft Ali, 646. 
'an-NAshi al-Akbar, 67. 

‘an-NAshi al Asghar, 307. 

Nasr Ibn AbbAs, 351. 

Nasr Ibn Saiyftr, 104. 

'Nasr Ibn Shabath, 53 n. 

Nasr Ibn Mansftr, 303. 

Nasr Ibn Muhammad Ibn Silm,563. 
'Abd Nasr Ibn as-SabbAgh, 164. 
Abd Nasr Muhammad an-NaisApftri, 
337. 

Abd Nasr an-NahhAs, 343. 

Abd Nasr al-BaghdAdi, 140. 

'Ibn an-NattAh, 399 n. 
an-Naufali, Ali Ibn Muhammad, 
402. 

an-Naufali, Abft ’I-HArith, 300. 
NawAna, 104. 

NAzftk, 358. 
an-Niftli, 632. 
an-NIl, 330. 

'NizAm ad-dln al-Haslri, 661. 
Nizdmiya college, 164. 

'an-NomAni, Abft Ishak, 262 n. 

Abd Noaim Ibn Adi. 608. 

Ibn Nftbakht. Ismail, 307. 

'Ibn Nftbakht, the poet, Ali Ibn 
Ahmad, 319. 

‘Ibn NubAta, the poet. 138. 

'/bn NubAta, the khatlb, 110. 
NftbehAr, 460. 

Ibn an-Ntma, 500. 

'Ibn Numair al-Kalbi, 561 n. 
'an-Numairi, 376. 

Nftr ad-dln Mahmftd Ibn Zinki, 134. 
Abd NuwAs, 134. 


O. 

Obaid Ibn Aktl, 420. 

Obaid Allah Ibn AbbAs, 362. 
'Obaid Allah Ibn Abd Allah, 75. 
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Obaid Allah Ibn Isa al-Muttalibi, 
297. 

'Obaid Allah lbn Kh4k4n, 24 n. 
*Obaid Allah the Mahdi, 77. 

'Obaid Allah Ibn as-Sari, 54 n. 
Obaid Allah Ibn Sulaiman the vizir. 
161. 

'Obaid Allah Ibn Abd Allah Ibn 
Tilhir al-Khuzai, 79. 

'Abd Obaid al-Kftsim Ibn Sallam, 
486. 

"Ibn Obaid Allah al-Husaini, 36,39. 
Obaiyi Ibn Kaab, 586. 

Obolla, 485, 506. 

Okbara, 305 
*al-Okbari, 66. 
al-014, 430 n. 

al-Olaimi, Moawla Ibn Bakr, 398. 
'Omar Ibn Ali. 376 n. 

‘Omar Ibn Abi Ali, 377. 

‘Omar Ibn al-Farid, 388. 

Omar Ibn al-Khatt&b, date of his 
death, 373. 

'Omar Ibn Abi Rabia, 372. 

'Omar lbn Shabba, 375. 

'Omar Ibn Zarr, 378. 

'Omara Ibn Hamza, 208 n,461, 463. 
‘Omara tal-Yamani, 367. 

"lbn Omair, 117. 

Omaiya, the greater and the less, 
374 n. 

Omra Abd Allah, 579. 

Omm al-Bantn, 531. 

Omm ad-Duhaim, 346. 

Omm Habtb, 212. 

Omm al-Khair, F4tima, 172. 

Omm Mabad, 346. 

"OrsOf, 564. 

‘Orwa Ibn az-Zubair, 199. 

Orwa, well of, 200. 

Os4ma Ibn Munkid, 352, 426. 
Osfan. 434 n. 

‘al-Otaki, 86. 

"The Otaka 86 - 

Otba Ibn ObaidTllah, 567. 
al-Otbi, 200. 
al-Otbi, the vizir, 682. 

*Othm4n Ibn al-IIasan Ibn Dihya, 
386. 

Othm&n Ibn Muhammad the kddi, 
337. 

al-Othmani, the kddi, 348. 
al-Ozafir Ibn Ward, 466. 


R. 

ar-Rabada, 201 n. 

"Ibn Abi Rab4h, 203. 

'ar-Rabai, 680. 

'ar-Rabai, the grammarian, 277. 
Rabia Ibn A4mir, 568 n. 

'Rabia Ibn Haritha, 529. 

'Rabia Kh4tOn, 542, 536. 

Ibn Abi Rabi al-Gharn4ti, 657. 
"Ibn Abi Rabia, 372. 

’Abd T-Radd4d, 75. 


‘Radwa, 162 n, 578. 

*Abi 1 ’r-R4ft, al-Fadl Ibn Hazm, 
269, 271. 
lira RaghbOn, 135. 
ar-Rahaba, 632, 168 n. 

Ibn Raik, 359. 

RMta, 103. 

‘Rajih al-Hilli al-Asadi, 443,446. 
‘Rakkada, 79. 
ar-Rakki, 487. 

ar-Rakki, Ali Ibn Abd al-Malik, 
179 n. 

Abd Rakwa, 318 n. 

Ranbawaih, 591. 

"Ibn Abi Randaka, 665. 

Ras ad-Dawair. 276. 
ar-Rash!d, date of his death, 467. 
'Rauh Ibn Zinb4, 61 n. 

"Ibn Raw4ha, Izz ad-din, 556. 

"Ibn Rawaha, az-Zaki. 189, 190. 
az-Razzaz, AbO MansOr, 237 n. 
ar-Razi, AbO Abd Allah, 71, 197 n. 
'ar-RSzi, AbO Abd Allah Fakhr ad¬ 
din, 652. 

'Razln Ibn Moawla Ibn Ammar, 554. 
Ibn Razln the kdtib, 477. 
*ar-Ri4shi, 10. 
ar-Rida, 212. 

‘Rida ad-din an-NaisapOri, 202 n, 
662 n. 

Abd Rif4a, 261. 

‘ar-Roaini, 501. 

’ROh (Rauh) Ibn Zinba, 61 n. 
‘Rukn ad-din al-Amidi, 660. 
Rumaiya tal-MadOin, 106, 107, 108. 
*Ibn ar-ROmi, 297. 

'ar-Rumm5ni, 242. 

*ar-Rush4ti, 69. 

‘Ruwain, the ascetic, 172 n. 
'ar-ROyaini, 146. 

"Ibn Ruzzik, 73. 


S. 

Saad Ibn H4rOn al-Ijli, 184. 

"Abd Saad as-Samani, 156. 

‘Saad ad-Dawlat al-Hamdani, 339. 
Ibn Saada, 660. 

‘Ibn Saada, Muhammad Ibn YOsuf, 
501 n. 

Saadan, 63. 

'Ibn as-Saati, 328. 

"Ibn Sabannak, 168 n. 

‘Ibn as-Sabb4gh, AbO Nasr, 164. 
Ibn Sabih, Ismail, 469. 

*as-Sabii, AbO Ishak, 392. 
'as-Sadafi, 94. 
as-Sada6, AbO Ali, 260. 

Ibn Sadaka al-Harrkni, 353. 
'as-Sadid as-Salamasi, 643. 

'Sadid al-Mulk, 342. 

‘Sadr al-Islkm al-Iskandarani, 197 n. 
*as-SadOsi, 513. 

as-Saffkh, date of hfs death, 106. 
SafhawOn, 157. 

Safiya, daughter of Huaiya, 211. 


Safiya KhOtOn, 446. 
as-Safra, 373. 

SafawHn, 125, 127 n. 

Ibn SafwOn, 3. 

Ibn Sahbks, 527. 

'Sfthib as-Sird4b, 581. 

‘SOhib al-Khair, 415. 

Sahl Ibn YOsuf, 420. 

*as-Sahli. AbO Hftmid, 659. 
‘SahnOn, 131. 

SOib Khatir, 374 n. 

*as-S4ih al-Harawi, 286. 

Said Ibn Abd al-Aziz, 85. 

Said al-Ahwal, 347. 

'Said Ibn Ali al-Azdi, 169. 

Said Ibn Humaid at-TOsi, 43, 44. 
Said Ibn Jaafar al-Jofi, 596. 

Said lbn Makhlad, 44. 

'Said Ibn Muslim Ibn Kutaiba, 516. 
"Abd Said Ibn Abd ar-Rahm&n, 
the vizir, 311 n. 

Ibn Said al-Azrak, 360. 

"Ibn Said, Yahya. 597 n. 
as-Saidal4ni, AbO Jaafar, 385. 

‘Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn HamdJn, 334. 
‘Saif ad-Dawlat Majd ad-din, 554. 
‘Saif ad-Dawlat al-Mubarak, 554. 
‘Said ad-din Ghazi, 440. 
as-Saimari, AbO Abd Allah, 673. 
*as-Saimari, AbO T-K4sim, 226 n. 
*as-Sairafi,‘AbO Bakr, 604. 

Ibn as-Sairafi, 276 n. 
as-Saiyib lljm Obaid, 569. 

‘as Saiyid al-Himyari, 241 n. 
*as-S4ji, the hdfiz, 679 n. 
‘as-Sakalli, 161. 
as-Sakati, Abd al-Malik, 283. 
‘Sakha, 282. 

'as-Sakh4wi, Alam ad-din, 281. 
*as-Sakhtiy4ni, AiyOb, 376, 588 n. 
Abd ’s-Sakr al-Kabisi, 335. 
Abd’s-Sakr Ismail, 612 n. 

Ibn Abi Sakr al-W4siti, 648. 

Sal4, 220. 

‘as-Sal5h, 188, 190. 

‘Ibn as-SaI4h, 188. 

Salama al Wasif, 414 
‘Salama Ibn A4si ad Dabbi, 611. 

*Ibn Salama ad-Dabbi, 610. 

"Ibn Salama ad-Kud4i, 616. 
'Salam4s, 643. 

'as-Salamasi, 643. 
as-Sal4mi, the poet, 482. 
as-Salami, AbO T-Hasan Ibn Ah¬ 
mad, 53. 

"Salamiya, 79. 

S41ih Ibn Abd al-KaddOs, 465, 
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as-S41ih Ibn Ruzzik, 426. 

Abd Salih al Muwazzin, 27. 

‘Ibn S41ih at Kutrubulli, 478 n. 
as S4lihiya, 282. 

S4lim lbn Abd Allah, 210. 

S41im, mawla of Hisham Ibn Abd 
al-Malik, 173. 

'Ibn Sallak al-F41i, 259. 

*SalI4m, 486. 



Sallima tal-Kuss, 375 n. 

Sallir, 352. 

' Ibn as-Sallir, 350. 

‘Salmin Ibn Nisir, 656 n. 
‘as-Salmini, 588 n. 

‘as-Samini, Abb Bafer Muhammad, 
157. 

'as-Samini, Abb Saad Taj al-Islim 
156. 

■as-Samini, Abb l-Muzaffar Abd 
ar-Rahmin, 154. 

•as-Samini, Abb Muzaffar al-Man- 
sbr, 158. 

‘Samarkand, 480. 

'as-Simi, 296. 

SanjarShih, 441. 

Sanjird, 100. 

*Sanin, 206. 

*as-Sanini, 163. 

'Ibn Sira as-Shantarini, 59. 
‘Sarakhin, 190. 

'as-Sarakhini, 188. 

‘as-Sarakhsi, 475. 
as-Sarakhsi, Abb ’1-Hirith Ibn Abi 
’1-FadI, 90. 
as-Sarit, 304 n. 

*Sart ad-Dili, 320. 

Ibn as-Sarrij as-SOri, 326. 

'Ibn as-Sarrij as-Shantarlni, 72 n. 
‘Sarbj, 495 n. 

Sauda Ibn Abhar ad Dirimi, 522. 
‘Siwa, 105, 399 n. 

‘Sawid, 417. 

’as-Sawidi, 417. 

'Ibn as-Sawidi, 415. 

Ibn Sawartiktn, 360. 

Sawwir Ibn Abd Allah. 241 n. 
*as-Shabbbi, 620, 621. 

‘as-Shibi, 4. 

‘Shabtb Ibn Shabba, 4 n. 
'as-Shabushti, 262. 

Ibn Shidin, Abb Bakr. 255. 
Shidbakht, 651 n. 

Shadln Ibn Saad, 17 
‘as-Shifi, 569. 

‘Shaghb, 583. 

'as-Shaghbri, 456. 

Shih Farid, 209. 

Ibn as-Sbih, 317. 

'Ibn Shihawaih, 616. 

Shihdlakh, 297. 
as-Shahhimi al-Basri, 669. 
‘Shahrastan, 676. 

*as-Shahrastini, Abb ’l-Fath, 675. 
'as-Shahrozbri, 498. 

'as-Shahrozbri, Abb Ahmad al-Ki- 
sim, 497. 

as Shahrozbri, Dli ad-dln, 646, 
648. 

as-Shahrozbri. Jalil ad-dln. 646. 
‘as-Shahrozbri, kbdi T-Khifikain, 
498. 

as-Sbahrozbri, Imid ad-dln, 651. 
‘as-Shahrozbri, Abb .Mansbr Mu¬ 
hammad, 498. 

'as-Shahrozbri, Kamil ad-dln Mu¬ 
hammad, 440, 646. 


INDEX. 

*as-Shahrozbri, Muhi ad-dln, 647, 
649. 

as-Shahrozbri, Najm ad-dln, 646. 
as-Shahrozbri, Tij ad-dln, 646. 

‘Ibn as-Shahrozbri, al-Murtada, 29. 
Shaikh as-Sunna, 655. 
as Shaikh Ibn al-Ghartk, 2. 
'Shailin as-Sham, 561. 

‘Shaizala, 202. 

Ibn as-Shajari, 279. 

‘as-Shalaublni, Abb Ali, 386. 
Shimit, 294 n, 

‘Shammakh Ibn Dirir, 453 n. 
Shams ad-din Ibn Isa, 433. 
‘as-Shantarlni, 61. 

•as-Shantarini, Abb Bakr, 72 n. 
‘as-Shira, 349 n. 
as-Sharaf al-Aala, 430. 

‘Sharaf Sbih al-Abbasi, 643 n. 
‘Sharaf ad-dln al-Lakhmi, 556. 
*as-SharAt, 220. 

"The Sharif, 643 n. 

'Ibn Shis, 40. 

‘as-Shishi, Abb Bakr al-Kaffil, 605. 
'as-Shishi, Abb Bakr al-Mustazhiri, 
625. 

as-Shishi, Abb Nasr Ahmad, 630. 
‘as-Shitibi, 499, 501. 

Shazawit, 361. 

‘Shib Bawwin, 484. 

‘Shihib ad-dln Abd ar-Rahman, 190. 
‘Shihib ad-din at-Tbsi, 629. 

*Ibn Shihib az-Zuhri, 581. 
‘Shirnim al-IIilli, 280. 
‘as-Shimshiti, 335. 
as-Shiraki, Abb Nasr, 261. 

Shirmih the Dailemite, 181. 

‘Ibn Shlrshtr, 57. 
as-Shiruwi, 157. 

'Ibn Shlrzid, 477, 478. 

Ibn Shujia, 218. 

Ibn Shukr, 235. 

Shuraih, 588. 
as-Shuwair al-Hanafi, 261. 
‘Slbawaih, 396, 616. 

‘Sibt Abi '1-Bassim, 384. 

Sibta (Ceuta), 419. 

‘Ibn as-Sid ai-Batalyausi, 61. 

'Ibn Sida, 272. 

‘Slhbn, 606 n 

as-Sijazi, 171. 

as-Silafi, 351. 

as-Simnini al-Kimil, 653. 

as-Simsir Ahmad Ibn Othmin, 601. 

‘as-Simsiri, 255. 

'Sinin Ibn Thibit, 45 n. 

'Ibn Sinin al-Khafiji, 179 n. 
as-Sirifi, 407. 

*Ibn Sirin, 586. 

*Ibn as-Sitri, 283. 

‘Sitt as-Shim, 189,190. 

Sofyinlbn al-Abrad al-Kalbi, 522. 
Aba Sofyin, his genealogy, 267. 
Sokmin Ibn Ortuk, 352. 

‘as-Soibki, Abb Sahl, 609. 
as-Solbki, Abb ’t-Taiyib, 610 n. 
Subh Ibn Kihil, 76. 
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as-Suha, 332 n, 498 n. 

Suhail Ibn Abd ar-Rahman, 373. 
‘as-Suhaili, 99. 

‘Suhaim Ibn Hafs, 578 n. 

‘Suhnbn, 131. 

*as-Suhrawardi, Dii ad-dln, 150. 
*as-Suhrawardi, Shihib ad - din , 
151, 382. 

Sukya ’I-Jazl, 439. 

Sulifa, daughter of Yezdegird,209 
‘as-Sulaihi, 344. 

Sulaimin Ibn Abd Allah al-Khu- 
zii, 81. 

Sulaimin Ibn Ali, 402. 

Sulaimin Ibn Fahd, 191 
Sulaimin Ibn Habib, 241 n. 
Sulaimin IbnKathlr aI-Hsrrini,102, 
Sulaimin Ibn Yazid al-Adawi, 398. 
as-Sulami, Abb '1-Husain Ahmad, 
353. 

'as-Sulami, Abb Abd ar-Rahmin 
Abd Allah, the Koran-reader, 1 n. 
‘as-Sulami, Abb Abd ar-Rahmin 
Muhammad, the sAfi, 606 n 
as-Sumii, 172 n. 

Sumaisit, 355. 

‘Ibn Suraij, the singer, 375 n, 439 n. 
'Surr-Durr, 321. 

Suwib at-Tuwishi, 428. 

‘Suybt, 329. 


T. 

Ibn at-Taiwlzi, 511. 

Tabar, 433. 

‘at-Tibarin, 624. 
al-Tibarini, Aba T-Hasan, 365. 
‘at-Tabari, Ibn Jarir, 597. 
at-Tabari, Muhammad Ibn al-Hu 
sain. 240. 

‘Ibn Tabarzad, 385. 

'Ibn Tabitabi, Muhammad, 46. 
'Ibn Tabitabi,' Abb Mamar Yahva, 
380. 

'at-Taff, 534 n, 589 n. 

*Ibn at-Tahhin al-Hadrami, 95 n, 
169. 

Tihir Ibn Muhammad al-Makdisi, 
65. 

Aba ’t-Tihir Ibn Abf az-Zuhri, 34, 
197 n. 

at-Talhmini, 682 n. 
at-Taimi al-Bakri, 655 n. 

*at-Taimi, Abb Muhammad Abd 
Allah, 475 n. 

‘at Taiyib al-Basri, 672. 

Aba ’t-Taiyib, 297 . 

Aid’t-Taiyib as-Simsir, 601. 

‘Tij ad-din Ibn Mani, 658. 

Tij al-Mulbk, Muhammad Ibn Mir- 
dis, 343. 

Tij al-Oli Abb Zaid, 275. 

Tijira, 184. 

‘Taki ad-dln al-Misri, 631. 

‘Taki ad-dln Ibn Omar, 391. 
at-Tilakini, 478. 
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Tall as-SultAn, 442. 

'Talamanka, 273. 
at-Talamanki, Ali Ibn Omar, 272. 
*AbA TAIib Abd al Jabbar Ibn Mu¬ 
hammad al-MaAflri, 72 n, 162. 
AbA TAIib Abd al-JabbAr Ibn Ab- 
bAd, 271. 

The Talhas, 55 n. 

'Talha ’t-TalhAt, 53. 

AbA TammAm at-TAi, 50,51,56,134. 
'Tamtm ad-Dari, 21 n. 

Tamtm Ibn al-Moizz Ibn Badis, 264. 
*Ibn Abi Tamtma. 588 n. 
at-Tam!mi, AbA T4hir, 162. 

Taniya, 2. 

'at-TanAkhi, the kddi, AbA ’1-K4sim 
Ali Ibn Muhammad, 304. 
'at-TanAkhi, AbA Y-Kasim Ali Ibn 
al-Muhassin, 567. 

'at-TanAkhi, the kddi AbA Ali, 564. 
Ibn TarAra, 597. 

'TarasAs (Tarsus), 489. 

AbA ’t-T4rif. 80. 

Ibn Abi Tauba, 570. 

'Tanja ( Tanger ), 276. 

'Ibn Tausla, 515. 
at-Tawashi, ShihAb ad-dln, 289. 
'at-TAwAsi, 201. 

'ath-Thaalibi an - NaisApAri, AbA 
MansAr, 129. 

Thabir, 162 n. 

'ThAbit Ibn Yahya, 414 n. 
'ath-Thakafi, AbA Ali, 610. 
'ThamAntn, 380. 

'athTharuanlni, 379. 
ath-Thuraiya, 372, 373. 

Ibn ThauwAb, 366. 

'ThumAma Ibn al-Ashras, 475 n. 
"Tibrlz, 644. 

'TlfAsh, 185. 

at-TlfAshi, AbA Abd Allah, 183. 
'at-TihAmi, 318. 
at-TihAmi, the poet, 316. 

'Tikrlt. 434. 

Tinmalil, 184. 

'Tirmid, 602. 

*at-Tirmidi, the jurisconsult, 600. 
'at-Tirmidi, the Traditionist, 679. 
Toghril, ShihAb ad-dln, 289, 443. 
"at-TortAshi, AbA Bakr, 197 n,665. 
Ibn Tukush, 654. 

Ibn Tumart, 182. 

'Turaithit, 629. 

Ibn at-Turawa, 566. 
at-TAsi, AbA ’l-Fadl, 288. 
at-TAsi, AbA MansAr, 625. 
at-TuwAl, AbA Said, 398. 

'Tuwais, 438. 

Ibn at-TuyAri, 259. 


U. 

'al-Udani, Ibn WarkA, 615. 
al-Udi, ills. 

Ibn al-Ukhwat al-Baii, 327. 
Ibn al-Ukhwat al-Faraj, 335 


Ibn al-Ukhwat, AbA Ali, 339. 

Ibn Unais, 15. 

'Ibn Abi UsrAn, Sharaf ad-dln, 32 
Ibn Abi UsrAn, Muhl ad-dln, 33. 
'Ustuwa, 152, 155, 645. 

*al-Ust4d AbA Bakr Muhammad, 
673. 

'Ustuwa, 152, 155, 645. 


W. 

AbA Y-WafA as-Sad!d, 82. 
'HmWahb al MAliki, 15. 
'al-Wahidi, AbA’l-Hasan Ali, 461. 
*al-W4jih al-W4siti, 562. 

Wakt Ibn HassAn, 516. 

'AbA ’l-Wakt as-Sijazi, 171. 

'AbA T Walid HassAn Ibn Muham¬ 
mad, 610 n. 

Wardiya, 384. 

‘Ibn WarkA al Udani, 615. 

Wasaa, 368. 

AbA ’1-Wahsh, 82. 

Ibn Washah, 141. 

Washmaguir, see Wushmaguir. 
Waslf Ibn SawArtikln, 360. 

*Ibn Waslf, 307. 

'al-WAsiti, AbA Abd Allah al-Hu- 
sain, 654. 

al-WAwA ad-Dimishki, 340 n. 

'Ibn Wuhaib, 265 n. 

Wushmaguir, 263, 510 n. 


Y. 

'al-Yahsubi, 419. 

Yahya Ibn Khalid al-Barmaki, 469. 
'Yahya Ibn Said al-AnsAri, the kddi, 
549 n. 

'Yahya Ibn Said, the hdfiis, 597 n 
'Yahya Ibn Said, the traditionist 
and kddi, 486 n. 

"Yahva Ibn Said al-KattAn, the hdfiz, 
679 n 

Yahya Ibn ZiAd al-HArithi, 403. 
YAish Ibn Sadaka, 288, 329. 
al-YakAta, 4. 

'AbA ’1-YakzAn, 578 n. 

'AbA Yala, the shArif, 649 n. 
’Yalamlam, 332 n. 

'Yalalbakht, 424. 

'al-YamAmi, 10. 
al-YAs Ibn MaudAd, 433. 
al-YasA al-MidrAri, 78. 

Yasar, brother of AbA Moslim, 104. 
"Ibn YAsln, 282 n 
'Yazbul, 332 n. 

'Yazdaktani, 424. 

‘Yazid Ibn Abi Habib, 19 n. 

Yazld Ibn Abd al-Malik, 406. 

Yazid Ibn Abi Muslim, 592. 
YemAma, expedition of, 578 n. 
Yezdegird, daughter of, 209. 
Yezdezbah, 596. 

Yezdibah, 596. 


'YAmArili, 424. 

'Ibn YAnus, the astronomer, 365, 
'Ibn YAnus, the historian, 93. 
YAsuf Ibn Adi, 600. 

YAsuf Ibn al-HAfiz, 425. 

YAsuf Ibn Yahya, 45 n. 

YAsuf Ibn YAkAb, the kddi, 664. 


Z. 

'az-ZabadAni, 456, 458. 
az-ZadkAni, 621 . 

Ibn az-ZafarAni, 536. 

'az-ZAhi, the poet, 309. 

*az-ZAhir, 87. 

'az-ZAhir al-Obaidi, 340. 
*az-ZAhiri, Ibn DAwAd, 662. 

Zaid Ibn HAritba, 211. 

Zaid Ibn MAsa, 213. 

'AbA Zaid al-Marwazi, 613. 

AbA Zaid an-NassAba, 275. 

The Zaidiles, 185 n. 

'Zain al-AAbidln, 209. 

'Zain ad-dln Ali Kutchek, 535. 
Zain ad din AbA Y-Muzaffar, 536. 
Zain al-Islam al-Kushairi, 150. 
Zainab, daughter of Jahsh, 211. 
'az-Zainabi,AbA TAIib, 233 n, 417 n 
'az-ZajjAji, 92. 

'Ibn az-Zaki Muhl ad-dln, 633. 
Zaki ad-dln, the hdkim, 647. 

'Zaki ad-din, AbA Y-HasanAli,641 
*az-ZallAka, 271. 

Zanbawaih, 238. 

'Ibn ZanbAr, 364. 

'az-Zanji, Muslim Ibn KhAlid, 57 4 n 
'az-Zarawi, 556 
Ibn az-Zarawi, 555. 
az-ZarnAji, 662. 

*Ibn Zarr, 378. 
az-ZarzAri, 350. 

Zat an-NitAkain, 199. 
az-ZawwAhi, 344. 

ZenderAd,676. 

az-ZiAdi. AhA Y-Hasan, 570. 

Ibn Abi Zlb Dlb). 

Ibn ZibrikAn, 4. 

'Zirr Ibn Hubaish, I n. 

ZA Asbah, 548. 

ZA Y-KelAa. 453. 

ZA Y-Mankabatain, 177. 

ZA Y-ManAkib, 256. 

'ZA ’n-Nasabain, 384. 

'ZA ’r-RakAatain, 320. 

ZA ’r-RiAsatain, 472. 

ZA r-Rumhain, 374. 

'ZA ’r-Rumma, 447. 

'ZA ’th-ThaflnAt, 216. 

ZubAba, 217. 

Zubaid, mawla of al Husain, 211. 
az-Zubaidi, AbA Abd Allah Ibn 
Abd al-Malik, 134. 
az-Zubair Ibn al-AwwAm, 199. 

Ibn az-Zubair al-KAfi, 283. 
'az-Zuhri, Ibn ShihAb, 581. 
'az-Zuhri, Ibn AAf, 197 n. 
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Aad and Thamfid, giants, 578. 

Adid and silat, 430. 

Adi, 367. 

Aldma, 341. 

Amdli, 159. 

Amputation, SOI. 

Ankd, 5S8. 

Anthemis flowers, 318. 

Arafa, day of, 216. 

Azdrika, 514. 

575. 

ic, 656. 

276 - 

JU, > 59 - 

Black spot of the heart. 322 n. 
Booty, law respecting, 395. 

Boys of the Chambers, 352. 

Chancery-office, 71. 

College founded before those of 
NizAm al-Mulk, 468. 

Controversy, system of, 237, 660. 
Cupping, 4. 

Curtain of the audience-hall, 216. 

Dar al-Hadtth, 189. 

Dark {green) squadron, 419. 

Dates of the month, counted by 
nights, 322. 

Dictations, 159. 

Doctors of the law, paid by the 
commonwealth, 602. 

Donation office, 137. 

Dualists, 669. 

jU=, 294. 

East wind, zephyr, 627. 

Emir, this title sometimes heredi¬ 
tary, 249. 

Emirian dinar, 651. 

FAtik’s apple, 307. 

Fern ( thum&ma ), 322. 

Ghada wood, 453. 

Ghadlr Khumm, 308. 

Ghdlia, 468. 

Haftd[S Ja.), 170. 

Bdfiz of a sect, 614. 

Hair cut off (in sign of mourning), 
426. 


Bdkim, 187, 188. 

?4 - 

Id al-Fitr, 355. 
lkdma, 588. 

Ild (.&!), 665. 

Imamate, 579. 

Istlfa, 560. 

The Jumals 278. 

The Jafr, 184. 

Jund, 132. I 
Al-Just ^^-*—^-1), 661. 

Justification and impugning of wit¬ 
nesses, 15. 

Mz (y=*), 682. 

j 184, 

al-Kadar, night of, 568. 

Eardt (Klrdt ). 

Karramians, 656. 

Easaba, 524. 

The katd, 145. 

Eharidjite, 260. 
al-Ehatt al-Mansdb, 231. 

Etrdt, 364. 

Eitdb as-Sudr, 349. 

Koran, its text rectified in reading, 
404. 

Koran-reading, licences in, 419. 
Eurdda, 559. 

Eurrdsa, 98. 

Eutub musannafa, 489. 

21 . 

Labbaika, 579. 

Lessons, paid, 13. 

Maksdra, 255. 

Mahdi, 578. 

Malik ,to whom this title first given, 

481. 

Mann {weight), 364. 

Mansilb writing, 231. 

Marzubdn, 224. 

Mathltim, 559. 

Mawla, Introduction, p. viii. 
Missionaries, 594. 

Mukhannath, 439. 

Munshi, 496. 

Mujdhida, 155. 

Musnad writing, 285. 

Muthallath, 63. 

Mutakallim, 673. 

Muwakkif, 424. 
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Muwatta, 549. 

Mdld, -Aula, 233. 

Naming a child 217. 

Najd, 322,453. 

Pages of grandees, 364. 

People of the House, 108. 

Planets, influence of, 562. 
Pregnancy, longest period of, 549. 

Rdis, 67. 

Readings, the ten, 35. 

65t - 

Sdhib al-khabar, 496. 

Sail al-Aram, 529. 

Sabtl, 543. 

Sadriya, 495. 

Shakdik an-Nomdn, 56. 

Sibt, 170. 

Slmya, 288. 

The six authentic collections of the 
Traditions, 554. 

Spy of government, 496. 

Standard, people of the, 87. 

Suar, 349. 
as-Suha, 332, 498. 

Sudda, 63. 

Subydn al-Bujar, 352. 

Suraijiyan question, 633. 

679. 

Tdbts, classed, 21 . 

Tajnls, 316. 

Tajrld, 155. 

TdUka, 28. 

Tardiya, 58. 

Tarhd, 649. 

Torrent of the Dike, 529. 

Truths, people of the, 32. 

<X2**_) 309. 

LiLS, 20. 

The Wandering king, 168. 

Water of the face, 629. 

Wishes made in the Kaaba, 201. 

wJiiJ! 608. 

Ul JJS ,61. 

Zahirites, 372. 

Zaidiles, 185. 
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